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The position of High Courts 


1 From a date not kter tlian the first constitutWE of High Courts 
piTiaonot L r p ^ 1861, the executive fuuction of the admims- 

fanctionsfor under the iiigll C/OUCTS Acu, loui., ,TnriAiu? aiithoritk-a The 

theadminis- of iustice has heen shared between various aptliontus. ! 

traHon of ,, , mdaing ” is, of course, a judicial function, and is not at presiut 

‘ in 11 on It belWs to the courts alone. Jut m addition to their 

’ • • ■ iSdSf functions the High Courts have always possessed executive or 

’ Rnnift' at least of these executive functions 





refining f&dfions go to , make up ”tne 

'V'i T-jTefi/^e ex6ciitiTC GoTeriHaeat^ lieiag ilisttibiittcl 

. The;tuO&tipn«r,i8S«e m-to definition of the execu- 
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tiye authority which should exercise control over the administrative 
functions of the TTigK Courts and should perform the other functions 
relating to the administration of justice which afiect these Courts. 


TJm Normal Case. 

2. The authority to establish by Letters Patent a high court of judica* ^ 
ture in any territory in British India rests in His Majesty alone, and “ 

all High Courts now existing in India have been established by the and theii 
exercise of this authority. Every judge of a High Court holds office 
during His Idajesty’s pleasure. Additional judges, however, who may 
be required for any period not exceeding two years, are appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council, and temporary vacancies in the ofiloe 
of Chief Justice or other judge may be filled by appointment made by 
the local Government. The salaries and certain other conditions of 
service of judges of High Courts are fixed by rules made by the Secretary 
of State in Council. The local limits of the jurisdiction of a high court 
may be altered by order of the Governor-General in Council. A Judge 
on assumption of office makes his declaration before an authority pres- 
cribed by the Governor in Council ; on demitting office he tenders his 
resignation to the local Government. 

3. The administrative functions of the High Courts, apart from Tfae adminis- 
particular quasi-administrative or judicial functions assigned to them p“„4rs of ' 
by specific Acts, are described in the Govemmeirt of India Act and in High Courts, 
the Letters Patent by wliich each court was established. Section 10(3 

of the Act confirms to the several high coitrts “ all such powers and autho- 
rity over or in relation to the administration of justice, including power 
to appoint clerks and other ministerial officers of the court, and power 
to make rules for regulating the practice of the court, as are vested in 
fhem by Letters Patent, and, subject to the provisions of any such 
Letters Patent, all such jurisdiction, powers and authority as are vested 
in those courts respectively at the commencement of this Act.” Section 
107 recites the Court’s powers of superintendence over all courts for the 
time being subject to its appellate jui’isdiotion, and its particular powers 
to call for returns, direct transfer of suits or appeals, make rules regulat- 
Tng the practice of subordinate courts, prescribe formhand settle tables 
of fees. The Letters Patent confer on the Chief Justice powers to ap- 
point clerks and other ministerial officers and to make rules for the quali- 
fication and admksion of advocate.?, vakils and attorneys. The powers 
conferred on the Court by particular Acts need not at present be set : 

out in detail, but it is important to refer to the powers confmed by . 

varipus_^ provincial Civil Courts Acts in the, matter of the recrmtment 
and control of the subordimte" civil Judiciary. In ’Madras and Burma ' *: ■ ^ r- 

I the appointment of Munsifs or Sub-judges is made by the High Court ;. , - ‘ 

•; in Bombay and the Central Province such appointmente are.i^ .. 

) the local Government, while in Ben^l, "Bihar apd Orissa, As^m, ,4he 
I United Provinces and the Punjab the Uppoiniments' arp ihade by the;;'''' ’'-V v’l-' 
i Ideal Government on the nomination of the High {or Chief) Court. 
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T'lie pa-rtl- 
ciilar powers 
of tlie 
exeoiitiTd. 


the Bowers resardin^ me mmmmmn qi 

ibXw Wbrf; se«nd, to .seoutive «..™1 to whK- .1 
administrative functions of to High Courts hare iiein niaik ^.oi -Ju 

aiid third, specific powers which have been eoiileiTcd m !egi...aTio!n 

ImtaEces of the second category arc contained in section 1'"H of t 
Gov^iment of Indih Act, Intlie Letters Patent_ of ciich court, iuid 
mi sucih aslhe M Procedure Code and the Lriimnal 1 rocedure *. m 
gaes,lonns and tables made, prescribed, or settled un.kr 
107 of the' Government of India Actjequire the a.ppro^■l■^l ot t he io< 
Lender the Letters Patent the appointment ot eler 
lulated by rules made by the Govettior 
scribes rules for the iea\ e of absei 


Government 

and ministerial officers is_ regi 

’Co'im^^ . . , , 1 • 

bf such clerks and officers, and Ms approval is required to the sitlaries 

fixed for them by the Chief Justice. In the second category also v‘ome 
the requirements of section 126 of the Cml Procedure Code tihich make 
necessary the approval of the local Government to rules made bv liigh 
Courts annulling, altering or adding to the rules in the first bchedule 
to the Code. Similarly, section 554 of the Criminal 1 xocedure Code 
requires the previous sanction, of the local Govermneut to rules nuide 
by a High Court in certain matters of criminal administration. ^ A further 
instance is the power given to the local Goveriunent by section ddo of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure to regulate the places at v luch tlic iiigii 
Court shall hold its sittings. 

The third category includes ail those numerous powers ior paiti- 
cular occasions and purposes wMch are conferred by stariite. parti- 
^rly>y the Codes of CriminaLand Civil Prot,edure. It is unncec^ijHiry 
at present to prepare the elaborate lists iu which alone they could tie 
displayed. 

leial 5. ^he general powers of the executive arise from its obligation to 
constitute and mamtainTcbuits of oriminiil and civil jurisdiction, in sulii- 
meht 'numbers 'and with adequate efficiency. These power-s hiivc no 
doubt a definite statutory basis, but they are also inlieront iu the nut are 
of government. In practice and for the present purpose one ot the most 
i mp ortant of these functions is the function of making adequate, financial 
^pTOion from yeai'’to year for the exercise of the admiiustotiye func- 
tions” whether these functions are performed by the executive itself or 
by the High Court. 

looa- 6. Th e ad ministrative fimctions, now exercised by the .High Courts 
are denvS from the Letters Patent and from certain provisions con* 
teined in the Goyernment, .of India Act, 19'15, and ^ve nqt been altered 

!— P*e- W the Reforms. i,Bid:_^es|^p£ the jdmimstratiye Junctions exercised 
W tHe’“eSu%e/hias^Waf3^fo,indTylaffect6d % new constitution, 
"Kelntroduciion.pf ’&-re&)ins‘ did not affect the admlhistratiye func* 

v_,, •■.tiohs' ehtfttsted to';th€i..-High.Co.urts by .specific Acts, not did it, save 
Iqj' yhe‘f:olM:^eS/''dt;;dbt^!^,;:f^ the .Hevolntion Act^, 1920, make 


in asaigned fay such statutes 'to the local 
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or the ceEtra.1 Groverciaeiit* But it altered the ha-ses of general adminis- , 
tative authority. Prior to the coming into operation of the constitn- . ^ 
tion set up by the Government of India Act, 1919, there was no classi- 
fication of subjects as central and provincial, and consecjnently no 
formal assignment of general administrative responsibility in relation to 
any particular Miction of government to the Government of India as 
opposed to _ the local Government or vice 'versa. In the financial sphere 
there was no real separation between central and provincial revenues, 
bnt Jnasninch as the revenne and expenditure of all the High Courts 
were included in a so-called provincial head, that revenue and expendi- 
ture figured in the annual financial statement of the local Government 
concerned and was open to discussion in the local Legislative Council , 
in accordance with rules made under sub-section {3} of section 80 of the 
CTOvernment of India Act, 1915. 

7. The scheme propounded in the Report on Indian-. Constitutional^^ 

Reforms and thereafter embodied in the Government of India Act, 

1919, necessitated a formal classification of aE the subjects of govern- execnttYe 

inent as central and provincial subjects and the treatment proposed 

for the . High Courts in this respect by the first authority charged 

the duty- of formulating proposals .for : the.- classificatio-n of-, subjects, , 

namely, the Feetham Committee, would have ma.de^Jhe ' constitutio 

and powers "of all the High Courts a centra! subject. -For. entry/lduir .. , ; ^ , 

the list of provincial subjects proposed by 'that Cbmnuttee- ran/as M-- 

lows , ■■■ , , ■ ■ ■ ' 

" Adniiiiistration of justice, iueliicling constitution, maintenance . 
and organization of courts of Justice in the province both of 
ciril and criminal Jurisdiction, but exclusive of matters 
relating to constitution and powers of High Courts, and 
subject to Indian legislation as regards constitution and 
powers of courts of criminal Jurisdiction 

and the exclusion of matters relating to constitution and pjowers cf High 
Courts would have brought those matters within the Committee’s pro- 
posed central subject 39, namely, ''‘all matters expressly excepted 
from inclusion in the provincial list.” 

The Government of Inclia, commenting on fthe^proposed-provincki 
entry in question in pamgrapli 64 of their 4th reforms despatch, observ- 
ed as follows : — 

“Item 16 "WXiiiH give the provincial legislatures ^ power to alter 
without previous sanction the Jurisdiction of civil courts. ■ , 
Changes may possibly be made which wdl react not merely 
■ on the public but on the High Court's and the Privy Council, , 
but we are prepared to face this contingeucy* ; Wc; jMufe 
that in addition to matters rekting^ to ihe.conatitut|on^^^^^^ 

, , fligh Courts, matterB^Matlng'^^to cpiititu^ipn ,Ci}ief ^ 

, ' Courts 'ami the’ Comts'ol ’ fudicial ’Commissioners, jliou% ' 

' "Ssd he' excluded, TK'e' defiMitm whole' 
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seems capable of improTement and we suggest the following 

re-draft:— 

^ The admiiiistratioii of Justice including the eonstit'iitioii. orgo* 
nization 'and-- powers of Courts of civil and criiiiinal juris- 
.diction within the province other than ^4. ILigli C'ouiis a 
Chief Court,.' or 'the Court of a Judicial Commissioiier, luit 
.subject 'to Indian legislation as regards Courts of eiiimiiul 
Jurisdiction JC; 


Under .this draft' 'the^ o.rganizatioii and powers of the liigli 

Coiirts”'would have: been made 'a central subject by \irtiire of exckimm 
from the proposed; proidn.cial subject.-, , 

Commenting on the re-draft suggested by the Government of Iiuiia 
in a memorandum 'presented-- to the Joint Select Coiiimirtee on the Bill 
which:, became the GoveriiHieiit of India Act. ISIil, Slessrs, Feetiiam 
and Stephenson observed 


The intention of the Committee was to reserve t-lie coiistitutioii 
and powers of High Courts, which are at prsent regulated 
by the Gotvernnient of India Act and by Letters Patent, as 
an All-India subject, wdnie leaving the provinces freedom to 
legislate with regard to other courts, subjeitt to previous 
^ sa-nction as regards courts of criminal juiisrlictioit The 
Government of India propose to put Chief Courts and Courts 
of Judicial Commissioners 011 the same footing as the High 
Courts in this respect {a course to which we see no serioiLS 
objection), and also to make ' organization * as well as the 
constitution and powers of all these Courts m AlLIniihi 
subject. Organization of the High Courts, as ciistiiiguisiied 
from their constitution, would appear to be a matter whicdi 
should be dealt with by the province which is responsilde 
for their maintenance; but it is probably best ti> avoid using 
. _ ^ these terms for the purpose of making a distinction betwetsn 

^ ^ _ All-India and provincial powers. The simplest pkii wmiM 

'■ /H.' be to make all matters afiectiiig these Courts subject to 

Indian legislation^' and it is suggested that iii% entry miglit 
take the following form 

* Administration of justice, including the constitution, powers, 
maintenance ' and organization of Courts of civil aiicl 
' ir . criminal jurisdiction within the province, subjeet to 
_ Indian legislation_ as regards High Courts, Chief Courts, 
y y '.-'-V' and Courts of Judicial Coinmissioiiera and any Courts of 

..There B:no intention affect the provisions of the Govenimoiifc 
y;;.>.;‘-.y.a.,' of 'India 'Act mth-iregard to High Courts, ineJuding those 

High Court of Calcutta into 
with'hho' Government of India ; the rules of 

, will form pa4 will necea. 


tliaf 'Act; and tlieafs ddes 
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not 'seem, therefore, to be any need; for a special reference 
to the Act in this entry. To prevent miscoiieeptioii, the 
point can be covered by a general statement m the rules/^' 

Subsequently, however, the^ proposed' method .-of/ treatment under- 
weiit radical alteration. India Office reforms, committee .revised 
the relevant ent^ in the ^provincial list to read — 

'' Administration of justice including the constitution, povrers, 
maintenance and organization of Ooiirts of civil and criminal 
Jmisdietion within the '''p subject to Indian, legisla- 

tion as regards High Courts, Chief - Courts and .Courts of 
■ -Judicial Commissioners- and any Courts 'nf criminal, jurisdic- 

tion/^ 

The point was ref to,in the 'oral examination' of Messrs.- Feetham's 
and Stephenson to whom Lord Sinha put the following question : — 

,'-'more::or^ 'not'l.’':./;--^-: '■ 

Mr, Feetham's reply was: — 

“ No. 16, I , think, might be described as a drafting amend- 
ment. .. " 

In their report on clause I of the Bill the Joint Select Committee 
observed ■ 

‘‘ The lists of central, provincial and transferred subjects included 
in the Functions Committee’s report have been somewhat 
altered after consultation with the India Office, and as so 
amended, they are accepted by this Committee.” 

In pursuance of this general acceptance of the lists of subjects as 
altered after consultation with the India Office entry 17 in the list of 
provincial subjects set forth in Part II of Schedule I to the Devolution 
Eules reproduces the final re-draft of the Committee's entry 16 and 
reads as follows — ' 


“ Adminisrration of justice, including constitution, powers, main- 
tenance and organization of Courts of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within the pro\dnce; subject to legislation by 
the Indian Legislature as regards High Courts, Chief Courts, 
and Courts of Judicial Commissioners and any Courts of 
criminal jurisdiction.” 

8. It has been contended that the description by Mr. Feetham of Tfee 
the re-ciraft of original entry 16 as more or less drafting ” and the ac- mmeptimT 
ceptance of that description by the Committee embodied a very eerious 
misconception. The original draft of the Feetham Committee, and the , , ,, ;; 

revision thereof by the Government of India agreed in tMs that the 
High Courts were, in whole or in part, expressly excluded fropji the pro- ' ' 
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posed provincial subject, .and by \drtiie of tlmt excliisioii bicliided in a 
centel 'subject. The draft fem'Iiy adopted exelmlexs hot]\ih}i frf»in ^ije 
coiitent of the provincial subject mtli the result that thi^ 
are wholly inchided in;.that^proTOicial subject. Tlie^sitbjeericjii of ITvah 
Courts to legislation by the Indian Legislature wMeli ;^Ir. FfH'-tliuiru, - r> 
to hate regarded cas serving by an alteriiative raeThmj the r>r-d- ^vjjit'h 
would have been served by making them a ceiitel ^iildeet ht^ in. fact iit? 
such effect. 


The opemtion of the Devolution lliiles is of eouif'C subject ti*i' A» i 
with the result that the vesting by sections IChi and ltd t f itia i ol 
fiinctions with reference to a High Court in the liovcTUt>r-Ofiifcui hi 
Council or the local Government is not eapable of bcins Iw 

inclusion of High Courts under the Devolution Boles, eitlier in c . « laitra 
or in a provincial subject, but over and above the sniiiitory 
assigned to a particular governmeiital autkiritr by tiiOM s<*nhohs 
remains a residuum of functions with reference tt) a High Conit- vviik'li 
are in the nature of tilings exereiseabie by the exi^eutivc* (kvi*vh}uvni. 
The inclusion of High Courts in a central subject would have caused tliese 
residuary functions to vest in the Government of liidi^u The 
to legislation by the Indian Legislature of the picniuckil subject in whiclt 
the High Courts were fimilly inciiided has no siicli effect'. lA?/ vfHibn. 
the proyinciulity of the subject has the effect ol* vesting tltciii in the bca! 
GpvarnmenL From a practical point of view, however, the indii^ho 
of lEgli Coimts in a provincial subject has its most iiiipoiiaiit t in 
bringing the High Courts into relation with the kca! JegiVlariire. Be- 
cause High Courts are included in a provinchd sui)j<5/t. the iirnfiicih'i 
of High Courts is a charge on proviiieiai revenues, with the rchiili tfijit 
it is the locaHegislatiire wffich votes the High Couit bmlgcb wLih- for 
the ^ same ^ reason such powers of iiifluenee as result fioiii tlic right 4if 
intepeilatioii and the riirht to move resolutions acfrue io4he k^eal feeb- 
lature. .-i... - 


TAi? Valoilia (. 


(m!. 


iThepositlon *). The position of the High Coint at Galcutta liift'ers from thut of 
other High Courts less in reganl to the distrilHition of fmictions ior tlh.‘ 
i-iWilBamm administration of justice between judicial and executive iuitlutriries 
than in regard to the selection of the particului executive 
for the exercise of functions assigned to the oxcentive. Tlie |,ir<>viskui,s 
of the Bengal Civil Courts Act are not precise!}' the Siuue ^ls those of 
, ..similar enactments in other provinces, But, generally, the Sfiine ati- 
|i;.; .;v ' ministrative fanctions are in all provinces entrusted to the High 

a ■ ; ■ and the executive, whether hy statute or by Letters Patent. In Btingal. 

;.| : however, certain important functions involving control over the liii/h 

Cburt,, .which have in.other provinces been committed t,o the CovernoT 
k Coimcilflkve'^ entrusted; to. -the Governor-Genml in Council, 
‘''t, .;;-'‘^'r;.;;''!;.-V,.:lke'Goyesmment of India Act 'requires «• judge of the Calcutta High 


'■ Bengal 
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'Office of CHef Justice or Judge are m ade by the.-.'GoTemor-General in 
CouEcil. The same executive authority nm st be 'addressed 'for the grant 
■of Ms previous approval to rules made, forma escribed'.and tables of 
fees settled by the Court. The Letters Patent op' : 'the Court (Article 5) 
requires a Judge on assumption of office to mak-e a deeiaration before^ 
an authority prescribed by the Governor-General ■in Council.- The con- ■ 
trol which in other provinces the local Government' 'exercises over the 
clerical and ministerial establishment of the Court is in Beng'al .exercised, 
by the Governor-General in Council (Article 8).. The same differentia- 
tion is made in sundry provisions contained in the Indian Statute Book, 
Thus, by virtue of section 126 of the Code of - Civil Procedure ,1908, ■ 
rules made under section 122 require the previous approval of the Gov- 
•ernor-General in Council. He too, and not the 'Go'v6riiment ' of ':B^e^^ - ■ 

.may determine the place at which the Court shall sit to dispose of cri- 
minal business, and may approve of judges going on circuit (Code of 
Criminal Procedure, section 335). His sanction is required to rules 
for the inspection of the records of subordinate courts {Ibid section 554), 

10. This disposition of authority peculiar to Bengal dates in its pre- 
•sent form from the first constitution of the Court under the High Courts 
.Act, 1861. But it has its roots in a much o,lder past. ■ In pre-reform days ■ •' 
it raised in practice no insurmountable difficulties. It is true that ■ 
the local Legislative Council set up under the Act of 1909 had powers 
to discuss the budget, and to debate matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of Justice by the High Court. But -the -.Council. had- nO' powers,, 
to grant or withhold supply. The local Government had no inherent 
authority. It was in theory an agent of the central Government whose 
directions it, was bound to carry out. In particular the central Govern- 
ment was competent to direct the local Government to make such 
financial provision for the needs of the High Court as the Governor- 
General in Council considered necessary. 

The position was materially altered by the Government of India 
Act and the rules under it. The local Government wm given, powers of 
its own, including powers for the administration of justice. The local 
legislature was made independent of the .executive, entrusted with 
control or .influence in a sphere correspanding to the functions of the local 
executive, and empowered to grant or withhold supply. >',Administra- 
timi of Justice by the local Government was made a reserved subject 
and therefore renminecl under the unrestricted superintendence, direc- 
tion and control of the Governor-General in Council. Nevertheless/^ 
the anomaly remains that the Government of Bengal has been assigned 
a responsibility for and the Bengal 'Legislative Council a concern with" 
the arlmi,iTistratioii of the Calcutta High Court notwithstahding;the fact 
that important statutory powers in relation to^ the C^tot'ArO,vested^in 
the Governor-General in Council The anonoaly asauii|.es ithmqsi-'acute 
fom in the financial sphere, for the financial i^espofiBibilify hftheTocal^ 
Goyerninent and the local legiskture for the Wutt-.fo.lnot/toited in the 
manner in which the tMlministmtive authority' of the former^ 'has 
iimited by the funetbiiB entrusted -to the ''Goyerhhr-I^n^^ 
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tfl legislation by the Indian Legislature wiicli Mr. pletham appeal-s 
. to bare regarded as serinng by an alternative method the eS? St^ 

Will! me lesult tii^-t the vesting by sections 106 and 107 vf the Act of 
; functions with reference to a High Court in Pat. >. ■ " n ^ ^ ^ 

Council or the local C4overnment is not capable of b^ig^afhvred 
mcliision of High Court.a under the Devolution Rules" either in"i centra! 
or m a proiuncial subject, but over and above the statutorffunSon 
assigned to a particular governmental authoritv hv thosnertionrtl « 
residuum ot taucAn, ,Ai referenS loL h 4 C“wM 

T4?„cMr s Hi4 & t 

: re,,a».y fc^tioBS to ‘''"S 

the High Colirts were hnally included has no such effect ^ % 

I ris a^Tnto 

4 ^ IS the lota, I legislature which \^otes the .High Court bucket while* for 

i the »me reason such powers of influence el result, from the r ”ht rf 

f|f'— " ^ "“'"‘ioMocerae to-the lochfLis. 

I • The Cahutfa 

]?t£Sf ?! ‘>0 Higk M OJeutta .Ifflers from th.tt of 

i"”‘" i»r or -in f‘ SS: 

of the Be.stVvil 

j and tlie executive., whether by statute or by Letters Patent Tn i 

however c.^in important functions iuvolvhs controlo™ StfSl ' 

: . ; : ■ : (Bection 102). Appointments to temporary vacancies in the 
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' /office ;o£::€Mef Justice or Judge ■ are m. . ade by the CTOV6mor"6eB.eraI iu 
■Couiieil. The same executive authority must 5e' addressed for the grant 
•of Ms previous approval to rules made, forms ^ escribed aud tables of 
fees . settled, by the Court. The Letters Patent op the Court (Article 5) 
requires a Judge on assumption of office to make a declaration before 
an authority pre^scribed by the Governor-General in Council. The con- 
trol which in other provinces the local Government exercises over the 
clerical and ministerial establishment of the Court is in Bengal exercised 
by the Governor-General in Council (Article 8). The same differentia- 
tion is made in sundry provisions contained in the Indian Statute Boob. 

Thus, by virtue of section 126 of the Code of Civil Procedure ,1908, 
rules made under section 122 require the previous approval of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. He too, and not the Government of Bengal, 
may determine the place at which the Court shall sit to dispose of cri- 
minal business, and may approve of judges going on circuit (Code of 
Criminal Procedure, section 335). His sanction is required to rules 
for the inspection of the records of subordinate courts (Ibid section 554). 

10* This divSposifcion of authority peculiar to Bengal dates in its pre- resiiitlBg 
■sent form from the first constitution of the Court under the High Courts 
Act, 1861. But it has its roots in a much older past. In pre-reform days 
it raised in practice no insurmountable difficulties. It is true that • 
the local Legislative Council set up under the Act of 1909 had powers 
to discuss the budget, and to debate matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice by the High Court. But the Council had no powers 
to grant or withhold supply. The local Government had no inherent ~ 
authority. It was in theory an agent of the central Government whose 
directions it was bound to carry out. In particular the central Govern- 
ment was competent to direct the local Government to make such 
financial provision for the needs of the High Court as the Governor- 
General in Council considered necessary. 

The position was materially altered by the Government of India * 

Act and the rules under it. The local Government was given powders of 
its own, including powers for the administration of justice. The local 
legislature was made independent of the executive, entrusted with 
control or influence in a sphere correvsponding to the functions of the local 
executive, and empowered to grant or withhold supply. Administra- 
tion of Justice by the local Government was made a reserved subject 
and therefore remained under the unrestricted superintendence, direc- 
tion and control of the G-overnor-General in Council. Nevertheless, - 
the anomaly remains that the Government of Bengal has been assigned 
a responsibility for and the Bengal Legislative Council a concern with 
the administration of the Calcutta High Court notwithstanding the fact ■ 
that important statutory powers in relation to the Court, are vested, M 
the Governor-General in Council The anomaly assumes its most aeute - 
form in the financial sphere, ior the 'financial 'responsibility of the local 
'Government and the local legislature; for the court’ is not limited in the 
manner in wMch' the administratiye; authority \df^ former has been, 

.limited by the functions entrusted' to' the ^Governor-GeneralAa 
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as essenti^rto ie iX?::^^^^^^^^ of ^.b-section (2) of'sertlorfr^ 
Government of India were“oIearIv subject. The 

maud related to a- provincial ro^Art.A -p masmucli as tiie de- 

Tjith the Governor and that he was coLSS\'"'^rf 
the Governor did issue the neeesstr^ e?l-f . *? result 

nature of the position is ciearlv evid •+ unsatisfactorv 

contained in a letter addressed to ti ™ following observation 
Government :- to the Government of India by the local 

“ His Excellency in Council will resfrti-p fi.p 
Government of iSia ^ f 

while the Governor k Coiitip?Kc fo observe that, 

tions of the Government of In r instriic- 

on his own inlStiw ?n to act 

since he has Zt tie riht tf ^ 

form the subject of cor?esnoilelpt “otters which 

Judges and the GovernSt of fodl "f Honourable 

Government of India themselvef pass ordll”^'"'' which the 

which was wordeVa^SlotsT-?^ Governor’s certificate ' 

I.y ae Gcve« „J to 

ment of the High Court unde^ hSd ^iT 

of Justice, and Weas the tf’ .^ministration 
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I, therefore, hereby certify tbct +t purpose, 
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agi Court while that GoiS ClXr 
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manner as to transfer the powers in question to the 
S Proposals to this end were placed before the Cal- 

18th 1 ^ 4 “® Department letter no. 1369, dated the 

5246-G.. dated the 12th Septem- 
■ 1 the anomaly, but pirt forward the 

conkary ^medy of making the Calcutta High Court-and incidentaUy 
al other High Courts-a central subject. Considerable stress was laid 
vlL,. -t the kstory of the existing provincial classification as 

^scribed in paragraph 7 of this note. The alternative proposal of the . 
kigh Court did not commend itself to the Government of India, but in 
■fif ^ opposition of the Judges to the Government proposal, 

e a er was not proceeded with and the question has since remained 
in abeyance. 

_ 12 . The foregoing account should have made it clear that the ad- Points of pre- 
mmistrative contpl exercised by and over the High Courts is part of 

justice. It has, however, in the past teoad issul 
oeen possible to give separate treatment to this question of the ffigh 
courts and there are advantages in keeping it distinct now, provided 
tiiat the matters which are and are not in dispute can be clearly distin- 
• Tue problem has emerged in connection with the High Court 
a a oiitta and on account of the anomaly there inherent in the division 
of executive functions between the central and the local Governments, 
iiut It has at once taken a wider scope, for aU High Courts are concern- 
ea as soon as the issue arises whether a local executive or legislative 

^ r powers to control or influence the administrative 

acts of a High Court. 

So far as discussions have gone there are several important points 
on which there is agreement or which at least have not been challenged 
Ihese points may therefore be excluded for the present from considera- 
tion. hirst, the question of the appointment of Judges of High Courts ^ 
and the conditions of their term of office is not in issue. Minor matters, 
such as the filling of temporary vacancies, and the procedure on the 
assunaption and demission of office are not subjects of agreement. But 
they do not affect materially the conditions of appointment and of tenure, 
and they can be settled independently of the decision regarding control 
of the admmistration by the High Court. 

Second, it is not contended that the administrative functions of the 
High Court, except possibly those entrusted to them by provincial Civil 
Courts Acts, should be withdrawn or curtailed. Amendment of the 
Letters Patent or of the provisions of the Government of India Act with 
this object has not been suggested. . , 

Al. apparently agreed tha,t the administrative functions of . .. ' 

the High Court cannot be irresponsible. ■„ There must be control by some - • " 

executive and a power of control or,..i^uen'ce, ih/Abme legislature. It 
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tion by executive authority to rules vrhich the Court proposes to issue 
should be removed. Nor has it been suggested that the administra- 
tion of justice by a High Court should be removed from the oognizance 
of every legislature, whether by exclusion of supply from the estimates 

or by a rule in restraint of discussion. ” - 

Lastly, the powers of the local Government and the local lepfislature 
for the administration of justice, whether they are derived from" specifie 
statutory provisions such as those contained in the Codes of Civil and 
Crimmal Procedure or are a consequence of the constitutional arrange- 
ments made by the Government of India Act are not in question, save 
in so far a,s they affect the administrative functions and the authoritv 
of the High Court. 

The broad issue then is this. On the assumption that the existing 
admmstrative functions of the High Courts are maintained, subject 
to the existing restrictions arising from the control of the executive and 
the powers of the legislature, by what executive authority should that 
vested exercised and in what legislature should these powers be 

The Arguments for Centmlization. 

P^ary advantage of centralization is that its adoption ■- 
would remove the High Courts from undesirable political mfluences by 
"■^“ging all matters relating thereto within the pimview of the central 

.legislature and removing them from the jurisdiction of the local lemsla- 

persual of the cases coUected.m an appendix to this note in which the 
system has exposed the High Courts to criticism and censure 
©.tiie^locftlcounqil?, , where under the existing svstem the High Court 
SSfe is yated- It may be contended that in the majority of these 
cases the oriticisin levelled against the High Courts has not onlv been 

SSSiHu I: if ?=o»ided to bring the Courts into 

contempt in the estmation of the public. A central legislature what- 

ever its faults, woidd, it may be hoped, be unHkely to afford any sup- 

teSl ^staMihml?''® w?f ^ particular community in its minis- 
tenal establishment. While the consequences in this respect of the 

provmcialization of the High Court have been serious eSul under 
he existmg regime, it may be urged that the subjection of the budgets 

pf those Courts to a majority vote in a legislature to which the executive 

was responsibly would be attended with intolerable oonsequeSrand 
: thaLcentrahzation^ 

: ■' ' pKTOdal seU- 

S-T"'* rwif ™ legistatTO. ;, The leUMom betweoi tie Hi.i 

^ Comt and ft. .- ...-a, --j 

are far more 


Eelations of 
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Court and 
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to be barmonioiis if fciie executive with which the High Court has to 
iieal is the central executive with its relatively detached position. In 
the Calcutta case in particular, the Registrar’s letter to which reference 
has already been made shows how far from satisfactory the relations 
between the High Court and the local Government of Bengal have been 
in the past and how remote would he the prospect of satisfactory co- 
operation between the judicial and the executive authority if effect were 
given to the first of the two alternatives under consideration. 

15. The case as it arises in Bengal 

a degree of centralization has been ac 

long and distinguished history of its own. The Honourable the Chief 
Justice and Judges have, therefore, stated the case for centralization 
in their Registrar’s letter in an unreserved expression of theii' opinion. 
They point to the vital importance of maintainiiig the independence of 
the Court and refer to their long experience of attempts by the local 
Government to interfere with that independence and with the inde- 
pendence of ihe Courts over which the High Court has superintendence. 

Court must not only be free from such interference hut must be 
intervene when the excesses of the local executive mav imperil, 
as they have in the past imperilled, the liberties of the subjects. They 
consider the subordination of the Court to a member of the Executive 
Council of His Excellency the Governor to be a position inconsistent 
with the histor}’" and traditions of the Court, and thev refuse to accc'pt 
•a situation in which any member of the Bengal Legislative Council could 
call for or move for records, returns and statements from the High Coiiit 
as to the manner in which the Judges discharged their judicial fniictioms 
or in which the local Government, which is subject to the influence ui 
the Bengal Legislath'e Cotmcil, would exercise a potent voice in deter- 
mining His Majesty’s ideasure during continuance of which the H-n ouc- 
able J udges hold office. They point out that the Schedule to the i :ev elu- 
tion Rules was framed under the misconception to which reference lias 


already been made. _ Financial responsibOity for the Coui-t should, 
they consider, rest witli the central Government in order that the Court 
may be removed from the sphere of local polities. Finally, thet' lav 
stress on the historical relations which have existed between the Re- 
presentative of the Crown and the Judges of the Court for over 150 years. 


1 ^: 


The Argumcnis for Provincialization. 


16. The supporters of provincialization employ both negative and v 
positive arguments. They meet the case for centrahKation by laving 
steess on the considerable difficulties which would attend it and by dis- Wftcuitieu 
ablmg the arguments by which it is sought to justify , it. Those diffb 
oulties comprise — ' 


of 


of the retuisiteigeal knowledge which^^w^puld. enable ■ ■ 
which are now assigned to them in- tie ' 
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case of the Calcutta Coxu^ and which would in the event of 
: centralization be assigned in the case of all the High Courts, 

e.g., the selection of temporary Judges from among a per- 
sonnel, with the merits of which the local Goi’ernment are 
in the nature of things more familiar than the Government 
of India ; and the sanctioning of expenditoe to meet needs 
the reality and urgency of which cannot be justly estimated 
in the absence of local tnowledge. 

ill? ^ conflict of administrative authority over the sub- 

^dinate ..courts, which by universal consent* must continue 
I in the provincial sphere, between (?) the local Government, 
which would continue to possess such authority by virtue 
of its responsibility for the administration of a provincial 
subject and of the fact that, in the majority of pro'vinoes, 
the provincial Courts Act vests the power of appointment to 
subordinate judicial offices in the local Go%’-ernment, and 
j (*i) the High Court, which would also continue to possess 

such authority by virtue of the provisions of section 107 of 

the Government of India Act but which, with the High Courts 

centralized and with the statutory and Letters Patent powers 
transferred to the Government of India, would cease to 

Have any administrative relations with the local Govern- 
ment. 

(c) 1 % practical impossibility of the Government of India exercisin'^ 
vested by various statutes in the local Gov- 

■ ■ ■ ■■■■ emment." 

Stents- +1, centraliza 

. relevant to the present discuss 
“ente for JlSS^iildependence of the High Courts. 

j constitutional 

ggffldence of the judges is secured by tht 
.^ee. Ordinarily Tt is considered to be 


adequate safeguard that 
ur and that the power of 
, , , , jiour or grave unfitness 

Bed by a body of judges of the bigliest grade, 
brovemmeat of India Act are even fiilier safe- 
of the Judges of Higb Coiirfcs* It 
m them. Jtodeed^^^^the case^for provmcializa- 

'JSL, . were withdrawn. 

any way affects tfie mdeVendencelif 
ower to intervene in protection of the subject 
'e authority, would be denied by those who 
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In a similar manner it may be argued as regai^the interference of 
tbe local legislatures, that tbe cases collected in the appendix to the 
note do not establish a case for the total exclusion of discussion of all 
administrative acts of the High Court from' the competence of the local 
legislatures. Many of the subjects discussed on these occasions were 
matters in themselves eminently appropriate for public debate. If 
debates were so conducted as to permit, whether by tbe use of irre- 
levant arguments or by abuse of language, any scandalizing of tbe Courts 
tbe remedy lies in amendment of the_ rules ¥f procedure, and not in the 
wholesale prohibition of discussion. The argument from prestige is 
of course similar to the argument that an irresponsible executive is 
stronger than a responsible executive. In that case high authority has 
reached conclusions favourable to a popular executive, and it may be 
that reasonable discussion of a High Court’s administration would en- 
hance rather than diminish its prestige. 


1 


18. The case for provincialization, however, might perhaps find Positive 
its strongest support in positive arguments. It might be argued that 
provincialization, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, may be 
taken to have worked well throughout India (except Bengai) where it 
has always been the rule. It has proved itself appropriate in the 'Vary- 
ing constitutional conditions up till the present day. It will, therefore, 
be doubly appropriate in the new constitution, if that constitution makes 
any approach to provincial autonomy, or enlarges provincial functions. 

But the ultimate test must be the essential nature of the adminis- 
trative functions exercised by the High Court. Is their exercise a matter 
of “provincial concern ? The principle suggested by the authors of the 
Eeport on Indian Constitutional Reforms is contained in the following 
extract from paragraph 238 of the Report. “ The Committee’s first 
"business will be -to consider what are the services to be appropriated to 
the provinces, all others remaining with the Government of India. 

We suggest that it wMl find that some matters are of wholly provincial 
concern, and that others are primarily provincial but that in respect of 
them some statutory restrictions upon the discretion of provincial Gov‘ 
ernments may be necessary. Other matters again may be provincial 
in character so far as administration goes, while there may be good 
reasons for keeping the right of legislation in respect of them in the hands 
of the Government of India.” 

It may be argued that on that principle the administration of justice 
has' rightly been classified ^as a provmciarsub|ectr''It"ls ImmA 
wHether the administratidh’f8''&truste'd'£o'iHe'TBrmh“Court’OT to^the local 
The degree of provincial chnchm''i8'irfio^-hy 
the distribution^ of functions. The local legislature as the representa- 
tive of the provincial population must have control of or influence over 
the administration wherever it is vested. The argument may perhaps 
be accepted so far as to admit that there is possibly a scope wi tbm whi'»h 
the provincial executive and the provincial legisktHTO ih^ y reasonably '' • 

claim that the administration of justice by the High Gohst is a. pmrely 


'' ' 
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the administrative fiuictions of the^r« T ™ succession each i 

these functions is the power of 4?Hii}, r P™“™ent instance ( 

Code of Civil ProcTdure High Coiirt under section 122 of H 

Me- That function is “ centralized ”fn P™ Schedule to th's 

dsewhere. It may be contended ihnf it ' P™™ichilizd 

n framing that cie that ^ funciameiital priuc-ipl 

>ily mtis wht^mLf~ itself should affe.. 

ndia, and that the first schedule is n ^ features throiighuu 

?iiii4 to fee appropriate for adiustment of matter! 

figh Court’s fmisLtion i neeeSv !rr requirements of etml 

chedule are, therefore, matters of LreH^’-. extents of the Firsi 

-igh Court’s powers to amend rtmLftwr^^^ the 

mtrol and influence alone ewfore be subject to pro^ incial 
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2. On the 22iid Marchj 1921, Professor S. 0. Mnkherjee, moved that 
"the demand for Es. 1 lakh under the head Civil Wokrs ” for construct- 
ing a residence for the Chief Justice of Bengal Ije' refused. The cut was 
carried by 63 votes to 34. (Bengal Legislative Council Debates, 1921, 
Vol I, No. 5, p^e 352). 

3. On the 20tli March, 1922, Babu Sureiidra- Nath Mallib moved that 
the demand for Es. 50,000 for High Court paper books .he refused. The 
•cut was carried by 46 votes to 33. (Bengal Legislative Council Debates, 
1922, Vol VII, No. 5, page 95.) 

4. On the 24th March, 1924, Maulvi Wahed Hossain moved that 
the demand for Rs. 35,940 under the head “ 24A, Hi gh Court ” for the 
provision for preparation of paper books in the appellate side of the 
High Court be refused. The cut was carried by 67 to 56. (Benaal 
Legislative Council Debates, 1924, Voi. XIY, No. 5, page 199.) 

5. A year later Maulvi Muhammad Nurul Haq Chaudhuxv moved 
that the demand for Es. 2,000 under the head “ 24A, High Coiut Judges’ 
travelling allowance ” be refused. On this motion a number of questions 
was allowed to be agitated. A specimen extract is given to illustrate 
the toner of the debate ; — 


‘ I may say that the quality of the jus bice administered by the High 
Coux't has deteriorated now. I must most respectfully say 
that some of the Judges who ought to preside over criminal 
courts are now adorning the Bench, and I must most re.s- 
pectfuiy say that they have got a distinct liias towards .some 
of us.” (At this stage the speaker was called to order.) 


. Legislative Council Debates, 

192y, ’Vol XVII, No. 4, page 255.) 


6. On the 17th March 1926 Maulvi Sayyed Sultan Ali moved that the 
g’ant under the head 24-Admiiiistratioi.i of Justice iie redurii^ci by 
£ object was to call attention to the paucity of appointmeiita 

w Munsifs gjven to Mussalmans. The appointments' are made by the 
High (^urt and the motion, therefore, involved an attack on the High 

^ ourt for not showing any inclination to do justice to our comiiiunity 

an this respect The speaker continued - 


If the appointing authorities want to keep ua out on the ground 
that rt is to oblige the Hindu Munsifs, Snbrodinate Judges 
and District Judges by appointing their sons and sons-in- 
law and other relations, which is usually done, then let 

them piaMy tell us that the Mussalmaas will have no place 

in the judicial service in this province.” , . ' , ,, ; 

further, the same speaker said XV'.'V'? ' , 

” Sir, k it not simply acandalous 1 > Wkea .the Higli Court 

■ , , ,• has^shown obstinacy.': in the aii):'Other 'altar, 

native but to ammid the law in sneh a rnanaeir as to relieve 
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many 
Debates, 
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-y— Original 
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f principles on which there are two 
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Debates, 1927, Vol. XXV, Xo 3, page 2^) ^egisIativeyWnci 

s A 2.1. .V Legislative Comml. 

o. Un the 6th March 19^^4 My* T? r< "d 
157, atablicWt for . ”f|‘' *1‘“‘ H™ no, 

ed. The speaker observed that rtf ^ - ^ l>e omitt- 

is non-votable. CrstquenlTno ^ " High“Court JuZ 

the Home Member foXtafar^Sri -iTf Honourable 

tional High Court Judge nXSt m ^ddh 

pressure to bear upon Govemmeit iTo^rS^fl motion was to bring 
whether it would not be possible for consider 

of the additional High Court Judge appointment 

^en went on to say that there i£s To Xr »P^kcr 

Ho^e felt higher respect than the Hivh a! which the 

*at the House would be wilSg te cmnlv X 
High Coi^ might demand. At the same^time^X the 

what he had already said, he added disproving 

tie appointment of the addiHonaf ¥!, X hr 

out He then proceeded to sav tha/he^XX® “f “^de 

not be able m ” ““gaining 

they had to perform. In other words business that 
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Madras Legislative CoimciL 

10. On the 23rd March^ 1921, Rao Bahadur T. M. Narasirohacharln 
moved that ’the provision of Rs. 50,520 made for 26 Bench Clerks in 
•the High Court be reduced by the cost of four clerks. The motion was 
made on the grounds of economy, and was supported by Mx. R. K* 
'Shanmukham Chetty, who took the opportunity of drawing the atten- 
tion of the House \o the w^ay in which the affairs of the High Court are 
administered, especially the way in which recruitments are being made 
for the judiciary''. Among other things, he said I see that the way in 
which the High Court have recruited District Munsifs is not at all satis- 
factory," and he concluded by saying, ‘‘ I support the motion because 
I am not satisfied with the way in which the High Court is adminis- 
tering’ justice in the matter of recruitment"* Ihe motion was with- 
drawn. (Madras Legislative Council Debates, 1921, VoL I, pages 
1085 to 1087.) 

11. - On the 15th March, 1923, Rao Bahadur T. B. R. Nayudu moved 
to reduce the allotment for Translators and clerks of the High Court 
by Es. 15,862. The .motion was not pressed. {Madras Legislative 
Council Debates, 1923, VoL XIII, page 2410.) 

12. On the same day Rao Bahadur C. N, Mudaliyar moved to omit 
•the allotment of Es. ■5,45,2-34 ■ for the High Court .and stated that he 
intended to press the motion to a division. He said that he had noticed 
•and had mentioned in the House many times that the High Court in the 
Judicial Department had been consistently disregarding the resolutions 
of the House and the various communal Departmental Orders thereon. 

He went on to say that if the High Court was not amenable to the wishes 
of Goverimient,^ it was the duty of the House to address the Secretary 
of State immediately to bring the High Court to order. The communal 
claim, which had been accepted by the Government of India a'nd the 
Legislative Asetobiy, had now become an alUndia question. He 
complained that the resolutions of the Madras Government had not 
been give'n effect to by the High Court. He -went on to say that per-* 
secution had replaced the original oppression. The motion 'was appa- 
rently made ^ for the purpose of saving the non-Brahmin commimity* 
(Madras Legislative Council Debates, 1923, VoL XIII, page 2412.) 

13. On the 22nd March, 1924, Mr. A. Eamaswami Mudaliyar moved 

that the allotment to the High Co^urt be reduced bv Rs. 1,000,^ firstly in 
connection with the right of the High Court to' appoint District, Munsifs, 
and secondly in relation to the patronage exercised by the High Court. 
'The debate turned mainly on the desirability 'of. giving communal re- 
presentation in the appointment of District Munsifs. (Madras Legisk- ■ 
tive Council Deabtes, 1924, VoL XVII, page 98L), ^ 

14. On the 24th March, 1926, Mr. S. , Satyamurti moved a:out''Of ' 
.one lakh from the allotment for Judges and Registrar"Of thf:'H%h-_€ktat*' ' 1, 
The intention of the motion was to reco.mm.eud. 

strength of the High Court from 14 to la,; V' 

, able Mr. D* P* Ramaswami Ayyat who ‘ 


Siill 
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S' “»'> Court'n. 

X;ifs foi55SH"‘ 

prrx;eeded“at great ^r and l.r'.f f ^ 

ir::!:^;*^*,';! sjjf r'^'^ “'S;.:!: 

WAS accepted. (Madras Leeislnrive r a cut of oao rupee 

pages 664 to 680* ^“‘“‘■''e Corned Debates. 1923, Vol. XXIII, 

aI.0W^^d^es“■Ii®Jlf,^ S “““y^-oved tbat the 

witidra-RTi. -Another motion fora cut of St T^if ^he morion was 
Bahadur P. Khalif-ul-iah Sahib Bahadur^ and fW fT® 
was purely communal. It referred to tL f that motion 

Rahim as Executive Council Smbe^i^S Sir Abdur 

the vacancy caused in the Bench of "Wpifl failure to till 

resulted in a lengthy dSate tfi-t ^ Muhammadan. This 

of one laid, from tie allotoeL for L Hih Court f 

appointment of subordinate Jude-es hx^ ft, p- i ’”’^th the 

yard, a™. It ™ forwi wTtoW.c'^ 

the Government the necessitv of • V ^ 

opportunity occurs in respect oi tb»3 ^^"®®‘‘hnans whenever 

Eemembratcm and IS Legal 

Debates 1926, Vol. XXIX. pages 37^ ,374 0““““' ■ 

ior a cut of Ba.^m Saeni ^fTi's 'S1»o‘f*‘“«”’ ®'*‘' 

In domg so, he desired to draw 4e 

retention of temporary Judges Enr^A * Government to the 

become the practice to keep one or^fHiSrCotS f 
He went on to say that after all h ° tonrt Judges temporarily 
Judges rm-gbt b.."it “S*- 

ment for the speedy disposal bf^^^ “ ^ induce- 

temporary rations, and that the Jndgi S h' f o ™ 

^table persons to decide whether A Sffl i t 

He said that he believed it ought to he a ^ necessary. 

Honourable Judges of the High oJtS to 

were not necessary. He went on to eat +1,^4. their colleagues 

5 hhe appointLeS^oS better^ot 

the agh Court at all, hutt r^x l L f ^ ^ J«<^gee of 

fe?of '^ts. than of^akiJsS^*^^^’^® ' 

faon of aocmidationV arrears examme the, ones- 

^i;.a00Ew^ta«:.<jf arxeara wm due ft* ^hen be known whether 

A.’ '■ . ’■ i; - ' 
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tke want of speedy disposal of cases by the permanent Judges. There 
is a very unpleasant reflection on Judges of the High Court in the follow- 
ing passage which occurs in his speech — There is another reason, bir, 
why Judges ought not to be kept up for temporary periods. That mil 
be giving a power in the hands of the executive, and the Honourable 
the Judges will ng-tiirally be looking up to the Executive Government 
for their extension.’’ The motion was carried by 50 votes against 30. 
(Madras Legislative Council Debates, 1927, VoL XXXV, page 577.) 

17. On the following day Mr. S. Satyamurti moved that the allot’' 
meat for the pay of establishments of the High Court be reduced by 
Rs. 100. He said that Ms object was to discuss the treatment meted 
out to the Madras Weekly Notes- by the High Court. It appears that 
the Madras Weekly Notes published an article on the subject of the 
promotion of Barrister Judges to the position of Chief Justice, that the 
High Court had taken offence and, by way of punishing the Editor of 
the Madras WeeJdy Notes, had withdrawn the privilege of access to the 
records of judgments previously enjoyed by that paper for reporting. 

Mr,, Satyamurti proceeded to say that he found it very surprising that 
the highest court of justice, which was asked every day to upset the 
orders made by the subordinate judiciary, civil and eriminal, on the 
ground that they had gone against the fundamental maxim of justice 
namely, that even a murderer deserves to be heard before lie is hanged, 
should have in a matter like this exhibited such temper as to punish 
a man without giving Mm a chance of saying yes or no in his defence. 

The motion was carried by 51 to 41. (Madras Legislative Council 
Debates, 1927, VoL XXXV, page 626.) 

Bihar mid Orissa Leyishiive ComiciL 

- ' 18. On tie 7.th March,, 1922, Babu.Ganesh Datta Singh .moved that 
the item of Hs. 3,000 for 'duty allowance be omitted. This apparently 
referred to the establishment of the Deputy Registrar and Assistant 
Registrar of the Patna High Court, and the motion was directed against 
the system of appointment of Deputy Registrars and Assistant Registrars 
from the Munsifs. The motion was carried by 17 votes to 12. (Biliar 
and Orissa Legislative Council Debates, 1922, Volume IV, page 1079.) 

19. On the same day Babu Xirsu Marayan Singli moved to reduce 
by Rs. 1,000 the provision for the High Court, The mover began by 
saying that he felt it a painfal duty to place before the Ck>imcil the grie- 
vances which the^ people have against the High Court on its administra- 
tive side. He said that the first grievance was that no Bihari or Oriya 
■had been appointed a Deputy Registrar, and' in the lower grades, for 
instance in the Accounts Beparfeoient, there was not a single Bihari/,',; i 
He went on to say that_ Biharis were excluded .^^-baeaua© 
has, anything to do with the AccounlB_ Department ol'i&e;]^atna.,J0^i 
Court, he would come to know that tMAemmU Depgritemt 
of bribery and 'that no mm cam‘’dmw a jNsmuy fiom' deparime® '‘/C’ ' ■ 
without paying something to it’\' He then priKNsedM m 
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Translation Department - of the ' Patna High ■ Court. The Honourahle* 
the Government Member pointed out that the motion amounted to a 
vote of censure on' the 'administrative capacity of the Honourable Judges- 
of the High Court. The motion was put and carried by 27 votes to 15, 
(Bihar and Orissa "Legislative Council Debates, 1922, Volume IV, page- 
1086.) 

20. On the 23rd August, 1922, Babu Ganesh Datta Singh moved 
for omission of the supplementary grant of Rs. 2,407 for temporary 
establishment and.:of ■Rs."5-,250. for contingencies in connection with the- 
. appointment of -two ■ Additional J the Patna High Court. His 

contention was that the utmost the Court should ask for was one arMi» 
tional Judge. His remedy was that the High Court should sit the whole 
' day on Saturdays. ; He also moved for the omission of the suppiementary 
grant of Rs. 3,168 for the paper book establishment of the High Court, 
His second motion was withdrawn and the original motion wiis negatived.. 

: (Bihar:and Orissa Legislative Council Debates,'' 1922, pages- 

763 and 770.) 

' ■""" 21, On the 18th, March, 1925, Mr. Shiva Shankar Jha moved that 
the demand under the head ** 24~Administration of Justice be reduced 
by Rs. 100, The object of the mover was to criticise the Government 
for attempting to dictate to the High Court. The motion was apparent- 
ly based on some correspondence, and the allegation was that the local 
Government wrote to the High Court protesting against a judgment of 
the High Court and asking for an explanation from the High Court. 
The High Court for their part declined to enter into correspondence with 
Government and protested against the interference by the Executive, 
The Govenmaent Member repudiated the charge and accused the mover 
of endeavouring to make bad blood between the executive Government 
and the High Court. The motion was carried by 41 votes to 27. (Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council Debates, 1925, Volume II, page 1441.) 
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tkae'to come the Government services in India;mnU remain as tlie^inciis- 
pensable agen,c}’ tliroiigii m^liicb. public policy will be pat m.to action and ' ■ 

adjusted to tbe varying needs and conditions of tbe: great areas and; 
popnktions wMdi they serve at present. 

2. The main services in. India are divided into. the' following classes : — Tte Superior 

Servicea as 

(tf ) All-Indk,. described by 

; . tile Lee Com- 

(b) Centra], liiissioR. 

(c) ProvijickL 

Paragraph 6 of the repiort of the Ro}'al Commission ' on the Superior 
Civil Services in India, which is reproduced below, explains the nature 
of these services as they stood at the date of the Royal Coiariiission's 
enquiry — 

6. The great majority' of Government officials in India ate divided 
into classes corresponding to differences in the responsibility 
of the work perforaiecl and the qualifications required. 

These classes are organised for the most part as Services’h 
This Commission is coiicerned only with the highest or the 
Superior Civil Services dealing with each branch of the ad- 
ministration. T'Jie second class of Services is usually known 
as “ provincial : the tliird class as subordinate ; 
and with these thc^ Commission is not directlv concernecL 


The Superior Civil Servic?es themselves are divified into two 
classes, according as they admhiister subjects which are 
under the direct inauagemerit of the Central Goveriiineiit 
ill India or subjects wlueli are primarily controlled by the 
Provincial Governments, The former class consists of the,. ,, , 
Central Services, which deal, iMer olig, . with ' the, IndianTj^^^ 

S'tates and, frontier ' afiah®,'' the administration of the State 
' Railways, ’Vith PcBts 'and Telegraphs, Customs, Audit and 
Accounts, and with scientific or technical departments siic*h 
as the Survey of India, the Geological Survey and the Archieo- , , , ^ 
logical Department. The other class which works pirimarily ' 
under the Provincial Governments comprises the All-India 
Serviqgs. The term may at first sight 'appear inappropriate "" 

to Services which are essentially concerned with ’adnainistrar - 
tion in the Provmces. It marks the fact,; however,’ '.'.tibit 
^ these Services are recruited by the 
.work in- any part 'of India, and. titai each, though 

the forms mB'iMrnm. with one : basis of 

s^^uneration^ ! Soidgh, W office?’ of an -AlMndia'' ‘Bmmm': 
to m a ml# remains m one jProvince 

hls^^ career^ ^ be’; transfemei' to 'toolher; 

, while M '#f c#eer# am ti^en bgr 

mm^ of 

; from the 
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Pro-mce solely for provincial work, and it is to mark this 
totinotion that these Services have been given the title of 
_ f'li® main part of the actual administra- 
faon of India is carried out by the Provincial Governments, 
it follows that the All-India Services are the main executive 
agents of the administration throughout the country. The 
follovdng table shows the sanctioned strength and actual 
numbers of these Services on 1st January 1924 


The All-India Services, 


Sanctioned Actual 
Strength. Numbers. 


Indian Cm! Service . . ■ . ■ 
Indian Police Service . , . 

Indian Forest Service . - , 
Indian Fdticational Service — 
(Men) , , . , 

(Women) , , 

Indian Agricultural Service . 
Indian Veterinary Service 
Indian Forest Engineering Service 
Indian Medical Service (Civil) 
Indian Service of Engineers 


Total 


.ptiOE. oi, the , Services 'holds" goo'd^ 

loyal Commission have led to certain 
-- J remain on 

/vf a i f ax ^ — continuing as before under the control 

of the feretory of State m Oouneii, recruitment for the remainder has 
been defimtely clwed down, and though the existing members of these 
Seme^ retain aU their old rights and privileges, power has been dele- 
gated to local ^vermnents to recruit and organise their own Provincial 
^rviMS to replace these ^-India Services as they gradually di3appe.ar. 
m All-]fo^ Services which remain unaffected, are in the first rface 
Jose wfoch d^I with the reserved branches of administration, namely. 

(which, however, though mainly concern^ 
mth subj^fe, exercises also certain functions for the transferred 

side), tim In^aii^PoHce ^iwice, the Indi)m..Service pf. Engineers (Irri- 
gatmn Branch), Je Por^and . ImEah ~ 

Servic^ (save m B^^iomBarwhcii « Forests » has been mad! 

“ tie second place the Indian Medical Service 
wM^, though it deals (except m respect of “ Jails maTigSisferred 
sabj^ J is a Military Service and thus necessarily remains under the 
oontaoi o| % Secretary of Stete. The other, AU-Inia Services, 


Lee Commis- recommen(iatiojas of the Eoyal Conimission have L. 

Moa’sEeport, important changes. While some of the AlHiidk Services 
(i) The Alb lie oM basis, recruitment for them 

JjQujia - - - 

Serdoes. 


I 


f 


f 
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the Indian Service of Engineers (Buildings and Eoads Branch'*^), the 
Indian Forest and Indian Forest Engineering Services (in Burma and 
Bombay), the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service 
■and the Indian Veterinary Service have since 1924 been closed to fresh 
recruitment and are gradually disappearing as the existing members 
retire. 



^ Save in A^sam and Madra'^. lo Assam the wlioie of the. mxhlio works Is a 'reserved 
snbj'e'ot. In Madras the Irrigation Branch has not yet been separated from the Baiidings 
'and Eowis branch, and lecrnitment is therefor© -still made to Ihenomblned hadre*' 

t Bacoept, th© Coal Department to wMoh reoiultment in .Ingland'ia. made hj the 
S%a Commissioner for India. ^ 

, Sto. COM.— VOL. II. , \ 




4. With regard to the Central Services, control is being retai red by 


Central 

Services. 


the Secretary of State in Council over the Political and Ecclesiastical 
Departments, over recruitment outside India to the Indian Eailway 
. Service of Engineers, the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
Railwaysf and the Superior Telegraph Engineering and Wireless 
Branches of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department and over 
those portions of the Survey of India and the Mint and Assay Depart- 
ments which consist of Military officers holding the King’s Commission. 

But with these exceptions it has been decided that power t^> recruit, 
organise and control the Central Services should he delegated to the 
Groverament of India, and the delegation of powers only awaits the 
final settlement of the draft of the necessary statutory rules. It should 
be explained that the Central Services are being arranged in two classes ; 

Class I representing the Services which are regarded as Superior ” 
and whose status is comparable with that of the All-India Services, and 
Class II corresponding in status to the old Provincial Services in the 
Provinces. 

5. The position, therefore, wdiich has resiilted|from tho decisions Present jsosi. 
taken on tlie report of the Lee Commission, may be summarised astkmasr©- 
follows. Of the old All-India Services (excluding the Indian Medical fv©r 
Service to which, owing to its military composition, it has been necessary India and 
to give special treatment) the only ones that remain for the future on 
an All-India basis and continue to be recruited and controlled by the 
Secretary of State in Gomieil arc those which deal wholly or mainly with 
the reserved field, of aclministration. The remainder of the Ali-India ' 

Services are being converted into new Provincial Services of a standard 
higher than the old Provincial Services inasmuch as they are being made 
responsible for the work which was previously done, not by a Provincial 
Service, but by an All-India Service, The Secretary of State is also 
parting’with his control over the majority of the Central Services, Class 
which he had previously in varying degrees exercised. The Secretary 
of State in Council thus retains control ^ over— 

(a) the All-India Services in the reserved "field, and the Indian 

Medical Service, 

(b) two Central Services and certain portions , of others. - 
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The Government of India will receive full powers of control over th< 
other Central Services, and the Provincial Governments have full power 
not only the old Provincial Services, but the new Pro- 
to tahe the place of the All- 

6. When it is said that full powers of control, are 

by Provincial Governments it must 1 

;ary ( " ' 

conditions designed to 
, - -- —e Services, to ensure : 

maJcmg tost apjxnntments by utilising the r 
Commission or of permanent Board? of Selection 
made otherwise than by competitive " 

the obsenmnce of a proper procedure and rigL 
cases. Subject to these general conditions, the 
Services, the numbers, the pay and the conditions 
and the method of making tost appointmejits as well 
admmistrative control are entirelp ' ' 

concerned. Where, on the other h 
has retained his control, he exerc^u,.,. 
the strength of the Service, ineludiug , 
of the posts to be filled, the methods 
of service, the pay, allowances and pe 
administrative control of the members < 
with the particular Governments iindei 


of control over, i ' ' ' " _ _ . 

Extent of ’'dncial Services which are being built 
control dele- India Services in the transferred field. 

gated to tile 
Government 

of India and Goveninieiit of India or ^ 

Govlm.'®^ delegations of power by the’ Sem^et 

nients. inade subject to certain general < 

rights of existing members of the S 


up 


exercised by the 

be luidex- 

iry of State are being 
safegiwircl the 
impai-tialitv in 
services of the Public Service 
— i when appointment is- 
■e examination, and finally to secure 
1 rights of appeal in ^'sciplinary 
organisation of the 
of service generally, 
the ordinary 
m^the discretion of the Governments 
b the Secretary of State in Council 
it strictly and himself prescribes 
both the number and character 
s of recruitment, the conditions 
msions, and while the ordinary 
of these Services rests naturally 
T which they are working, the 

^ , a«tliority in matters of discipline 

representations that the members of the Service.s ma\' make 

.'O t-oeir coiiditioiis or the of thfir trodtiiioiit. 

close control exercised bj- the Secretary of State in Couneii 
ervices with which he still concerns Idmself, though it may 
Jrences between India and England, is generally' regarded 
ibeis of those Services and by potential recruits as an imiMirtant 
agamto the possible consequences of unforeseen change in 
It IS feared that without this control British recruits of high 
3uld not now be obtained. On the other hand, it must be 
tiat_ control of this character over the agents of administra- 
m irksome to a popular government, and indeed tends to 
a Gover^ent mto relations with the Secretary of State 
ny be dAcuIt m theory to justify. These arc among the 
ms which may be reprded as having led the Lee Gommis- 
tlieir recommendatioBs for tJie re^orgaoisation of the AU- 
ees 6n the distketion between service in the reserved fieJd 
m the transferred field. The sphere of the reserved side 
mcial Governments was not only that in which responsibility 
slative ^uncil had not been conceded ; it was also that in 
gii standard of administration throughout India and the 
ot ^.jp^portron of British recruits was considered most 
vu th©' transferred side, however, the experiment was 


‘'to* 


Grounds for 
resting tlie 
nature of 
control on 
tbe distinc- 
tion between 
reserved and 
ransf erred 
^elds. 


' Gnanges as i 
i result of tbfi 
; Ii©e Commit 
! siom’s BeW 
I (i) Th&M''' 
India 
‘ Bervioes. 



made oi leaving responsible Ministers to organise tbeir own services, 
hope was expressed by^ the Lee Commission that this would not in- 
cessation of European recruitment and it is under- 
w in Buma for instance for the Forest Service the Local Go- 

substantial proportion of European 
many p[uarters, however, it is assumed that the provin- 
o± these Services is ffiely to involve as a rule the practical 
recruitment.'./' 

constitution, the principle ^^roblems of 

■ ■ l’s recommendations, 

M. uv lumiimiiwa, ana vne services dealing with the system of 
mid naturally remain under the control of the Secre- 

^ ^ ment. ^ 


stood that i 

vernment will endeavom to obtain a 
recruits. In 
cialising 

discontinuance of British 

8. If dyarchy is continued in the -new • ' 

of control, which emerges from the Lee Commission’s 

may be expected to be maintained, and the Services dealim 

reserved field wc - 

tary of State, while those dealing with the transferred field would be 
controlled by the popular side of the Government. If, however, the 
rovmcial Governments are unified, it will be necessary to examine the 
question of control of the remaining All-India Services on different 
nnes. Ifie problems that may present themselves would be some- 
what as follows : — . , 

(а) Are there any portions of the field of provincial administra- 

tion in which Parliament would feel that it has a special 
responsibility ? 

(б) If so, could that responsibility be exercised sufficiently by an 

^temal control of results, or would it be necessary for 
Parliament to assure itself that the general scheme of ad- 
nmistration is sound, and for that purpose that the orga- 
nisation and composition of the Services dealing with these 
portions of the administration are satisfactory ? 

{e) Do the interests of the general administration of the country 
require that in certain branches there should be a high and 
uniform standard which could not he ensmed if Services 
were organised and recruited on a provincial basis ? 

(d) If it appears ou any of the above considerations that in certain 
Services the continuance of a British element is required, 
could that element be obtained except through the assur- 
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The District 
Officer* 


, , . ■ *■ 

of those Services over wMch the Secretary of State still retains direct 
control, and in particular of the Indian Civil Service. The ordinary- 
work of the Indian Civil Service is divided into two TnaiTi branches, the 
esecutive and the ju(h'cial, to one of -which officers are allotted as a’ rule 
aftirsis or eight yeaiS*’ service and in which they ordinarily remain. 
The chief work of the esecutive branch lies in the district administration", 
and to explain the position of the Magistrate and Collector or District 
Officer- (or Deputy Commissiouer, as he is called in certain provinces), 
it is desirable to say a word about the system of district administration! 
The most essential feature of the local administration and one which is 
common to the whole of British India is the division of the coxmtry into 
districts, at the head of each of which is the District Officer who may 
be regarded as the direct representative of the Government for all 
general purposes in the district. It is in the district administration 
that the Government establishes its most direct contact -with the people. 
The district is a unit which has grown to be part of the life of the people. 
It is not a mere administrative convenience, but may be regarded as an 
essential part of the organisation of the community. It has established 
itself in this position, because it corresponds to* certain fundamental 
characteristics of the people. India has always been accustomed to 
personal relations between the people and those who have been set in 
authority over them, and the instinct of the people demands that they 
should be able to state their grievances in person to some individual 
who is in a position either to remedy them himself or to represent them 
to the distant and impalpable Government. India is a land of numerous 
gx-ievanccs and of many petty tyrannies. It is also a land in which 
administrative abuses develop with remarkable rapidity unless they can 
be kept in check by a vigilant personal supervision. For all these reasons 
a system which brings Government officers, -who are not mere clerical 
functionaries, but who are capable of dealing with the numerous piactical 
problems and practical difficulties as they arise, into close contact with 
the people in an area of manageable size, is one the advantages of which 
are recognized equally by the Government and by the mass of the popu- 
lation. It provides an essential elasticity in the dealings of Government 
with the people and ensures prompt and practical communication to 
the Government of local calamities, local requirements and local feeling 
on matters of administration, 

10. The two title® by -which the District Officer is in most provinces 
known, viz.. Magistrate and Collector, indicate his primary functions. 
As chief magistrate of his district he is responsible on the one hand for 
sup^sing on the administrative side the magisterial work of the sub- 
ordinate magistrates, and on the other hand', through the executive 
powers conferred mainly by the Code of Criminal Procedure, for main- 
tarmng peace and good order throughout his district. For this latter 
purpose also he exererses a general control over the Police. As Colleofor 
he w the chief revenue authority responsible for the collection of the 
tend revenue and other te important Government dues. But in thte 
“yj ;capaerty hrs maiir functions are not really those merely of collecti»i th® 



land revenue. It is his duty to look to the whole agricidtiiral condition 
of the district on which the collection of the land revenue depends, 
to watch for symptoms of deterioration or to help projects for improve- 
ment, to recommend the suspension or remission of the land revenue 
on the occuiTence of any calamity, to administer famine relief, to concern 
himself closely witii all the problems of the relations between landlords 
and tenants and the system on which land tenures are based. These 
are his main duties as Magistrate and Collector. But in addition he used 
to be until recently and still is in the Punjab the Chairman of the District 
Board and thus in a position to exercise a powerful influence on the local 
administration of education, sanitation, hospitals, the upkeep of roads, 
etc. Not many years ago he used also to be the Chairman of the Muni- 
cipal Boards in the district. As the direct representative of the Govern- 
ment for all general purposes in the district it is also his duty to keep 
in touch with the activities of all the special departments. 

11. Details of his relations with other departments and of his general possible de- 
position are to be found in the accotmts of the administration which velopments 
have already been furnished to the Statutory Commission by the Govern- 
ment of Madras and the Government of the Punjab, and it is umiecessary Bystcm. 
to attempt to repeat or paraphrase the details which will be found in 
those notes. It is, however, important to consider to what extent ^ 
the system of dyarchy may be expected to impair that general interest 
of the District Officer in all branches of the administration in his district 
which has hitherto been an important characteristic of his position, 

Ti)e development of special departments such as, education, public 
health, etc., has naturally tended to restrict his direct powers, hut not 
seriously to curtail Ms opport'Unities for co-pr^^jpg the various 
governmental activities. But if the District OMcer comes to be regarded 
as the representative only of the reserved side of the Government, he 
may lose touch with the important branches of administration which 
have been entrusted to the transferred side. This from the adminis- 
trative point of view might have unfortunate results, not only on the 
position of the District Oflicer, but on the activities of the transferred 
side of Government. The transferred side not less than the reserved 
may be held to re€|uire under Indian conditions its own general repre- 
sentative in the district, and if it no longer makes use of the District 
Oflicer it seems possible that it will tend to lose touch with realities and 
to depend too much on centralised departments carrying out paper 
schemes without any very close regard to their; actual effects on the 
population. Again while at, present the District Officer retains certain 
pow’*ers of supervision over the local bodies in his district, there' is a 
natural tendency to criticise a system which entrusts powers, of super- 
vision over a very important transferred' branch ^ 'to an officer wffiose ' 
main functions are concerned with the 'reserved. side, and the exclusion ■ 
of the District Officer from the powers of supervision which he at present , 
exercises would be a not unnaturaL developmentf'of’any accentuated 
''system - of ^ dyarchy. On the other hand .it ■ may argued '■ that' locai , . ■ v 

bodies 'May need more - than ever, as they; are_ m^ing- their early - exf eri* ' ' 
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meats in self-a^romistration, tlie wise and practical assistance and 
advice of 'a local officer in tKe position of tie District OfficeXj and ^ that , 

if the District Officer is removed from this position, and if there is no 
one who can he put in his place, the Provincial Governments may find 
themselves hampered.. in maintainnig that degree of pjactical touch ■with 
local bodies which the circumstances of the time may seem to require. 
It may be desirable to enquire in the Provinces whether any of the 
tendencies suggested above have in fact begun to show themseHes, 
whether, if so, such developments are regarded as undesirable, and 
whether any accentuation of the system of dyarch}' would be likely to 
make such developments more pronounced. 

12. The-second main branch of the Indian Civil Service is the iiicli- 
cial. Members of the Indian Civil Service, corresponding in length of 
service and in status to District Officers, fill the important posts of Distiict 
and Sessions Judges in which capacity they combine both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. The Sessions Judge tries with the aid of assepors 
or juries the most serious criminal charges which have been committed 
for trial by Magisfaiates. They also hear appeals from the decisions of 
Magistrates who are empowered ordinarily to infiict sentences of imprison- 
ment only up to two years. Appeals from the sentences of ^ Sessions 
Judges go to the High Court. The importance of a firm and impartial 
administration of criminal justice to the general welfare of the people 
is very great, and the functions which the Indian Civil Service performs 
on the judicial side should not he under-estimated in comparison with 
the authority which they exercise on the executive side. 

13. Finally, there are a number of miscellaneou.s posts such as Secre- 
taries to Government and the higher administrative posts on the execu- 
tive side, e.g., Commissioners and Members of Boards of Revenue, while 
on the judicial side a certain number of officers rise to the ])ositioii of 
High Court Judge and in the High Courts provide a_ valualde element 
of practical knowledge derived from many years’ experience ol the actual 
administration of the criminal law in districts. Members of the^ Indian 
Civil Service also fill certain posts of members of the Executive Councils 
of Governors and of the Governor-General, and, except in the liesi- 
dencies, are normally appointed as Governors. 

14. The functions of the other Services may be described more 
briefly. Important though those functions are, there is nothing in them 
so peculiar to Indian conditions as the position of the District Gific.cr. 
While the District Magistrate is primarily responsible for maintaining 
law and order in his district, the actual agency through which the peace 
is preserved is the police force, which is organized uiwler a District Super- 
intendent of Police, who is a member of the Indian Police Service. The 
functions of the District Superintendent of Police are becoming more 
difficult and more important. The police are responsible, under the 
geherai control of Ahe District Magistrate, not only for the prevention 
•’ and deteotioa of crime, but for duties in connection with the prei^a- 
. riotf bf peace, whioh'in recent years have become more and more delicate,; 
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In consultation with, the District Magistrate it falls to them to regulate 
religious processions and prevent clashes between the rival communities. 
When as not infrequently happens, the peace is broken in connection 
with religious or industrial disputes, the police have to bear the brunt 
of the encounter with the mobs and to exercise, subject to the control 
of any Magistrate that may be present, their discretion as to the nature 
and degree of force which may ]:)e required to restore order. Though 
in the districts the police work in the closest touch with the District 
Magistrate, the police force is of course organised provincially as a self- 
coiitained^ body, under the administration of the Inspector General of 
Police assisted by Deputy Inspectors General, who in their turn supervise 
the work of the District Superintendents. 






15. Officers of the Irrigation Branch of the Indian Service of En- 
gineers have designed and executed, and maintain, irrigation works on a 
scale not approached in any other country. The importance of their 
activities naturally varies in different provinces, but in the Punjab 
in particular, in the United Provinces, in the Madras Presidency, and 
now in the great Sukkur Barrage Project in Sind, very large capital sums 
have been sunk in the provision of works on which depend, not oni}" 
the agricultural prosperity of large tracts of country, but in many cases 
their actual economic existence. 
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Indian 

Service of 
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16, The Indian Forest Service administer property the potential (i^).The 
value of which is very great.^ Their work consists, not only in administer- 
ing the forest areas, maintaining the forests and carrying out schemes of 
afforestation, but also in commercial exploitation of the resources of 
the forests. For this purpose important scientific and economic work 
is carried out in the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. .It has 
already been mentioned that in Burma and Bombay, where Forests is 
a transferred subject, recruitment for the Indian Forest Service has 
ceased, and its functions in these provinces will gradually be transferred 
to new Provincial Services. The considerations for and against the 
transference of Forests in the remaining provinces, which would 
presumably carry with it the complete cessation of recruitment for the 
Indian Forest Service, have been discussed in a separate Memorandum. 

^ 17, The Indian Medical Service is primarily a Military Service main- 
tained for duties in connection with the Indian Army. In practice, Indian 
however, approximately half the total numbers of this Service have been 
employed in civil administration, and the Civil Branch of the Indian (CMit 
Medical Service is one of the impoitant All-India Services. The whole 
question of the organisation of the Indian Medical Service has come 
under most careful review in connection with the recommendations of 
the Lee Commission. The number of posts reserved to the Indian Medical ' ' , . 

Service in the civil administration has been appreciably curtailed,, the ’ ' 

object being ^ to maintain in civil posts only such number of Inffian 
Medical Service officers as" are required' ^ to form the- necessary reserve ■> ’'/i-ir;'?’-:;:'’, 
of military doctors for the Army and to provide, by a system of grouping, '’'’r , 
for, attendance 'by British doctors on, British members of the Superior ' 
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Civil Services., The greater niimher of Indiaii Medical Service officers 
employed in the' provinces are Civil Surgeons of districts, their duties 
being," apart from attendance on the members of the Superior Services, 

’ ■ to supervise generally the medical, and hospital arrangements throughout 

the district, to advise, on sanitation problems where there is no special 
..staff employed for the purpose, to take measures for: dealing with epi- 
demics, etc., and generally to look after the public health of the district. 
Hitherto, .though' it is uncertain how lo:og the system will coiitiiiiie, 
an appreciable number... of Indian Medical Service officers have been 
employed as wholetime' Superintendents of the most important joils, 
while Civil Surgeons have usually in addition to their other duties bficii 
placed in-charge of District Jails. The administration of jails is a reserved 
subject, but the work of the Indian Medical Service is primarily eon- 
cerned with transferred subjects and this Service provides the only 
instance of an All-India Service which is being continued on the old 
lines, and which yet deals primarily with transferred subjects. But die 
reorganisation referred to above will enable Local Governments to make 
a start with developing their own Provincial Medical Seiuices to repluee 
a number of posts which had hitherto been held by Indian Medical Service 
officers. 

B.— Central 18. Among the Cciitral Services the Secretary of State mairikins 

B© 3 mces Ms control over the Ecclesiastical and Political Departmonts. The 
^retary of ^ Ecclesiastical Department provides Chaplains of the CliuTchf 3 S of England 
Btate. and Scotland for the British Troops and British civil officers, 

d) Ecclesias- 
tical Depart- 
ment. 

{ii) Political The Political Department is dhided broadly into two iauudas. 
Department. 0 ii^ hand, there is the Political braiieii deaiing with the rdations 

between the Paramoimt Power and the numerous iiulian States, ilii 
the other hand there is the Foreign brandi ilealiiig with India's rdatioiis 
with her foreign neighbours and adininistirring the liorchir areas of tlic 
North-West Frontier Province and Balucliistan. The Politicjal Depart- 
ment is the special province of His Excellency the Viceroy liimself. 
r: ^ , It is reertiited, in .part, from members of the Indian Civil Service, iiikI 

v-;"; C , ■ moxe largely from officers of the? Indian Arm}\ Provmckil Civil SiTvice 

. .■; ■ officers are also promoted to it on occasion. Selections for tlxe Depart- 

IJ' V. /"k; ment are made by His Excellency the Viceroy* 

f (lii) Smpefior 19* The Indian Railwajj Service of Engineers, tin? Su|iericu Eleveiiue 
I.. •• - Establishment of “State' Railways and the Superior Telegraph Eugiiieer- 

J (if) l^rior ing Wireless Branches of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
, 1 : i?el©g»ph ment require' at present the Kjcriiitment of an appreda'ble number of 
f'" British" ofiBcers, and in order to maintain this roemitment it was decided 

1 BrnBoksB of , ^ conMeratio'n of the Lea, Commission’s Report to contiiHie thcj control 
I ,tlie Indian "^'bf -fche Secretary /of 'State over recruitment outside India. 

b^teided fortker, that the Secretary of State should retain 
of officers^holding the JEing’g Conamissba 
I ", Survey 'of India &nd Mui| aad Assay Dopartaneats aad 
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to ensure tliat tiie number of such officers so employed should not with* 
out due cause be diminished. 


King’s Com- 
mission. 


■ 20. The Indianisation of the Superior Services has long been a ques- Indlo-msation 
tion in which Indian opinion has taken the keenest interest. The ques- 
tion does not arise in the Services from the old Provincial Services down- 
wards, which are manned practically exclusively by Indians, or Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians with Indian domicile, who for these purposes are treated 
as Indians. For many years no recruitment of any but Indians or statu- 
tory natives of India has been made to these Services. The problem 
of Indianisation therefore may be said to be confined practically to the 
All-India Services and the Central Services, Class I. This question 
formed one of the principal subjects of enquiry by the Lee Commission. 

The Commission made most important recommendations. The effect 
of their proposals with regard to the All-India Services on the transferred sion’s recom- 
side was practically to stop European recruitment, and Indianisation 
in the new Provincial Services will be complete, except in so far as 
Indians themselves may wish to recruit Europeans for special reasons. 

In the All-India Services, which remain under the control of the Secre- 
tary of State, a great increase was made in the number of Indians to 
be recruited. In the Indian Civil Service 20 per cent, of the superior 
posts are to be reserved for promotion from the Provincial Civil Services, 
thiit is to say, for Indians. In the matter of direct recruitment the 
proportion of Indians to Europeans has been fixed at half and half. 

The practical effect of this is that when promotion is on a normal footing, 
some 24 Europeans only will be recruited annually for the Indian Civil 
Service. In the case of the Indian Police Service 20 per cent, of the 
superior posts is to be reserved for the Provincial Services. Direct 
recruits are taken in the proportion of f Europeans to f Indians. This 
gives a higher proportion of European officers in the Indian Police Service 
than in the Indian Civil Service, the Lee Commission being of opinion 
that present conditions rendered this necessary. These recruitment 
figures were estimated by the Lee Commission to produce in the Indian 
Civil Service a 50 : 50 cadre of Europeans and Indians in 15 years from 
the date of commencement of the scheme and in the Indian Police Service 
in 25 years. For the Indian Service of Engineers in the Irrigation 
Branch and in Assam recruitment has been fixed at 40per cent, Europeans^ 

40 per cent, directly recruited Indians, and 20 per cent, promo- 
tions from the Provincial Engineering Services which gives practically 
the same proportions as in the Indian Civil Service. In the Indian Service 
of Engineers in Madras where the two branches have not been sej>arated 
recruitment is on the basis of S3 per cent. Europeans, 45 per cent, directly 
recruited Indians and 22 per cent, promotions from the Madras En- 
gineering Service. In the Indian Forest Service on the other. hand a 
much higher rate of Indianisation has been , laid down the .ratio of re- 
cruitment being 75 per cenij. Indians and; 25 per behtibBuropeans.'' The 
Ecclesiastical Department consists; oi _ I'uiope’ans/ In ; the; Political , 
Department the present rate' of ^recruiteient is” approximately 25 
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cent. Indians to 75 per cent. Europeans. In tlie Superior Telegrapli 
Engineering and Wireless Branches of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs' 
Department recruitment is 25 per cent. Europeans and 75 per cent; 
Indians. For the Indian Eailway SerTiee of Engineers and the Superior 
Eevenue Establishment of State Railways, faeiiitjcfs lor training in 
India are being extended so that reeriiitmeiit in India may aihancted 
as soon as practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total niiinber of vacancies 
in the railway depaiiments as a whole. Jfor the remaining CViitral 
Services no rates of Indianisa-tioii were laid down. This matter is being 
left to the decision of the CTOvernment of India. But in practice it 
may be taken that Europeans will only be recruited for specdal reasons 
and that Indianisation %vill be practically complete. In the Audit and 
Accounts Service, for example, recruitment has since 1920, been made 
entirely in India. 

2L These changes axe of a drastic nature and will, as time goes on, 
affect the composition of the Services in the most marked way. At . 
present a certain impatience is exhibited in political cii’cles because 
Indianisation does not show very striking immediate results. It is 
clear, however, that if must take some time before new recruits rise to 
positions of importance. In the meantime it is necessary to remember 
that the fuU effect of these changes has not yet begun to show itself, 
for recruitment on the iie\v lines has been in progress for not more than 
about three years. That the changes will have very far-reaching effects 
no one can doubt, and the present polic}’ of the Government of India 
is to observe those effects before taking any I’urtlier aetiou. A statemioit** 
is attached showing the recruitment to the Jiiain Hervices simi* Jfl24 
and the resulting racial composition of the Bervices. This statement 
gives some idea of the rate at which India nisatioii is proceeding, 

22. One problem, which has come prominently to the fon* in caiijHi:‘- 
queiice of the extensive policy of Iiidiai,iisatii)ii, is that irt the minority 
C033munities. Under a system of unrestricted competition experitmee 
showed that the Hindu community would practically monopolise the 
superior services. This was a position against which the minority 
commimities, and in particular the Muliaiiimadari (wmimiury. protested 
vigorously, and the justice of that protest has biMui na^ognised !)y tin? 
GfOvainment of India. Consequently as a general rule jutivision has 
been made for withholding from competition apiffoximately one-third 
of the vacancies, so 'that if the results of the competition riec‘essitate 
such action, these places may be filled by nominating fully cmupeteufc 
membexa of. minority '^fehtunities;'' '' The system isdit' present ''working 
satisfactorily in^^the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service, 
iix’that there? is m lack of qualified candidates of minority communities 
dor appomtment by nominatioB. Another pioblom which has arisen 
is that ,^.As soon as a large number of Indians begin 

;tb ehter M-Imdia' S^ieeis, th© question arises 'whether the ladi^iis- ' 
te.’toy if^pombie/^be resident -of 
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that piOTince. THs is the policy which is generally being pursued 
in the case of the Indian CivU. Service, while in the case of the Indian 
Police Service candidates are actually restricted to residents of the 
provinces concerned. There is undoubtedly a definite feeling in the 
provinces that the members of the All-India Services posted to them* 
should be their own men. There is of course the possibility that certain 
provinces may tend to monopolise success in the competitive examina- 
tions. In particular Madrassis have a large number of places in 
the Indian Civil Service. Hitherto there has been no difficult}^ in absorb- 
ing them in provinces other than Madras. But a very pronounced and 
continuing excess of successful candidates from one or two provinces 
would undoubtedly lead to protests from other provinces based partly 
on provincial patriotism, and partly on the undoubted fact that men 
from one province are not always suited for handling the inhabitants of 
a widely diferent province. 

23. Another problem which has caused the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State considerable anxiety is that of distributing 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service between England and India. 
Until comparatively recently entrance to the Indian Civil Service could 
only be secured through success at the competitive examination in 
England. When the first substantial steps towards Indianisation of the 
Indian Civil Service were taken as a result of the Islington Commission’s 
Report it was decided that the additional Indians, who were not at 
the time likely to be secured through the open competition in London, 
should be recruited through a special examination for Indians in India. 
The whole situation, however, was dislocated by the W'ar and its after- 
effects. For a considerable period the number of British candidates 
dwindled to very small proportions, and this stimulated the appearance 
of Indian candidates in London where they were faced with insignificant 
competition. The result is that, though the British candidature is now 
re-established, a large number of Indians still continue to compete in 
England, and when any considerable number of these are successful, a 
comparatively small number of vacancies remain to be offered for com- 
petition in India, The whole problem was placed before the Secretary 
of State recently by the Government of India, but no solution has yet 
been reached. 
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DMsiiin Re¥epiie between tbe Central 

- Government ;ani' the. Provincial GovernmentSa ■ ' 


. (Meston Settlemeiifc.) 

Pse-Reform Settlements."^ ' ■ 

1. For several decades after the passing of. the Charter Act of 1833, 1833-70;. 
which vested the direction of the entire ■ civil ■ and military ' administra- ./v- : 
tion and the sole power of legislation in India in the Governor General 
in Coiiiicilj the financial administration of India was completely cen- 
tralised in the hands of the Government of India. Except for local 
cesses on land revenue, which are similar to the centimes additionneh 
in Prance, levied by some Provinces for roads, schools and other local 
services, Provincial Governments were entirely dependent on annual 
assignments from the Central Government for the maintemmce of the 
administration. The Central Government had also complete control 
over the growth of Provincial expenditure, for their sanction was re- 
quired for all proposals, however trivial the expenditure involved. It 
was not long before the defects and dangers of this highly centralised 
system became manifest. The local Governments, deeply interested in 
sciienies for the welfare of the people entrusted to their care and ignorant 
of the requirements of other Provinces, or of India as a whole, were 
inclined, in their zeal for administrative progress, to press on the 
Central Government, schemes, which in themselves deserved encourage- 
ment but which nevertheless had to be rejected on account of more 
urgent demands from other Provinces or on account of fiscal considera- 
tions. They were thus brought into frequent conflict with the Central 
Government, who were not in a position fully to understand local re- 
quirements and had not the requisite knowledge for a successful develop- 
ment of local resources. In these circumstances, the distribution of the 
public income, as Sk Richard Strachey has described in an oft-quoted 
passage, degenerated into something like a scramble, in which the 
most violent had the advantage, with very little attention to reason ; 
as local economy brought no local advantage, the stimulus to avoid 
waste was reduced to a minimum, and as no local growth of the income 
led to local means of improvement, the interest in developing the public 
revenues was also brought down to the lowest level. ’’f 

2. To the GSovermnent of Lord Mayo, belongs the credit for initiat* Lord Mayo’ 
iiig the first impoit-aiit measure of financial decentralization in India. ^ 

In 1870-71 the Government of India made over to the Provincial GtOy- 
ernments the administration of Jails, Registration, Police, Education, 

Medical Services, Roads and Buildings and Printing, To meet the cost 
of the administr«ation of these provincialized services, there were assigned 

* Tlie account of the Fre-reform Settlements is based on— 

(1) The Report of the Royal Commission on Becentialisation, 

(2) Financial Statements, 1870-78, ^ ' 

(3) Financial Statements, 1882-83, and , ' ‘ ■ 

^4) Financial Statements, 1903-1911, . , ' 

(5) Ropoit on Indian Constitutional Reforms. ^ "''"'{K-. 

f Sir John Strachey ’s India, 4tli Edition, page 121. - 
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to the Provincial Governments the departmental w 

corresponding heads and also a fixed lump gx-ant f 
4nv additional expenditure on these services ivas to he met ba% 

fnS rSisting charges and by the impositioin v^ere necessary of 
taxes Provincial Governments were also gneii po\ve 
the re.™ assigned to them at 

financial rules and the Government of Inaia ceased lO ^ciutm . 

Provincial estimates in detail. 

.Old 3. This limited measure of decentralization was a 

.ytton’s miiustrativelv and economically. The expenditure on the p mm 

f ShS services, which had amounted to £6-3=*“ millions m IbbS-OB 

lecentrabza- ciansea seiviij _ _ friifi clfhpme however, sufiered 

ion, 1877. yyas reduced to £5-3 millions m 18 / 1 - / 8. _ ihe scnemt , i on 

from the defect that the services in which the prm me es v -r ■ (. - - 

feudal interest were relatively iuiimport.ant from the revenue aspect 
and Provincial Governments had no inducement to develop the revenue 
« toy Sie SiBb? from other source.. Import..»t molrhcmo,,, 
we mtiodnoed m these Provincial settlement, bv ^ 

Lord Lvtton in 1877. Provmcial responsibility in legard to expeiui 
tam^Sehed to certain 

administration, law and Justice, while certain impoitant luads « ^ 

including stamps, excise and the license J time- 

vineiilised Inv increase over the revenues as they stood at mo nmc 
S the settiem'enta was to be shared with the Government ot India, vho 
a share of any decrease. It -s not hov^-cus ^ 
entirely to dispense with the fixenl grants except 
and Aksam, who were given a share ot the land icauuc in i .. 

fixed assigimients. . . 

With the extension of the financial functions of the I rovmciul Utv- 

ern^lXweyer B-,i„, 0,^^™ 

mSTdSf i“nt“ar'. reveaai by crpemltarc from Provincial 

f' A. r:;-Afibalattces:was;also;cuitailed.;^ ..v - 

Qutofiacnaial 4. In 1882 fresh settlements were 

ettlements u^der which the allocation of revenue was bieifl) as loUows . 


-)f 1882.1904. : 
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The clistribiition of expeiiditiire followed the incidence of revenue. 

Excess of Provincial expenditure over revenues was made up by assign- 
ments from the Central Government expressed as a percentage of the 
land revenue of each Province, which was otherwise a Central receipt}. 

In the subsequent quinquennial revisions, land revenue became defi- 
nitely a divided head, while railways became almost entirely Central. 

An important feature of these revisions was the resumption of the Pro- 
vincial surpluses at the end of the five-year period. In 1887 and 1892 
the Central Government resumed Es. 64 ^ lakhs and E-s. 46 lakhs res- 
pectively. 

5. The system of quinquennial settlements was marked b;y several Defects of 

grave defects — ' 

, quenniai ■■ 

(1) In the first place, the periodical revisions interfered with the settlements, 
continuit}" of Provincial finance and each revision involved a 
protracted and sometimes controversial discussion with the 
Provincial Governments. 

(2) In the second place, the system tended to encourage extravag- 
ance rather than economy. The policy of periodical resump- 
tion of Provincial surpluses (which was largely necessitated 
by severe financial pressure on the Government of India 
during the years of low exchange) destroyed any incentive 
in a Provincial Government to economise, since it kneiv that 
its reduced standard of expenditure would be the basis for a 
correspondingly unfavourable settlement at the next revision. 

The tendency w^ as, therefore, to spend money not on carefully 
considered schemes of development but on such as could be 
carried through before the close of the settlement in order 
to leave as small a balance as possible for resumption at the 
impending revision.f 

(3) In the third place, the specific arrangements for the sharing 
of revenue and the allocation of expenditure varied from time 
to time in the different Provinces and there was no definite 
or logical principle underlying the apportionment. 

6. The quasi-permanent settlements of 1904 w^ere intended partly to Tlie quasi- 
remove these defects and partly, as their name indicates, to introduce s^Slemente 
an element of permanence into the settlements. The general principles 19044 !.!^ 
underlying these settlements were exiffaiiied by Lord (then Mr.) Meston 

in his evidence before the Decentralization Commission of 1909. They 
are briefly as follows : — 

(a) The Government of India retained certain administrative ser- 
vices wdiicli it was inexpedient to hand over to Provincial 
Governments and they reserved the revenues from those 
services and such a share of the other public revenues as 
w^as adequate to the expenditure .falling upon them. 

Statements, 1004-1905. , ' 

t Lord Meston’s evidence before the Decentralisation Commission* ■ , ' ■ _ 



(6) The remaining aclmini^trauve nf ihv i^mintry were 

entrusted to Provinekl Go^'eriiinerit.x eiich cif wLirli rec.'eivecl 
an assured intcome that was indepeiideiit of llit* rd the 
Government of Imlia and svifieieiiT for ils himmil expen* 
clitnre* ^ 

(f) This income was given in the form a detinii.' .-h.rre of tlie 
reveirae wliieli the Provioekl GrjveriiuKMit eoliet-tffii ia orricr 
that the ProvineM Governments' Tv.-'oure^'S might f'Xparid 
along with the needs of its aclminifet'ratioii, 

(cl) As far as possiMej the same share of tlie rhiVf sourvf's of revenue 
was given to each Province to ensure a reascmulde eciualky 
of treatment. 

The revenues assigned to the Provinces luider these settlements were 
definitely fixed and were not subject to alteration by the Govcrimieiit of 
India sax^e in the case of a grax'e Imperial necessity or in the event of 
experience proving the assignments made to have bt^en amterially dis- 
proportionate to normal Provincial requirements. The division of the 
sources of revenue was roughly as follows 


Heads generally 
divided equally. 


Central. 


Land revenue 


Ou.stoms 


EflueatisJU. 


Railwava 


Forest s 


Pcists and Teieg!‘aphs 
Tributes 


The cliSereiice between ex|)endituT6 and inconiG was niacle i;p by a 
fixed assignment imcler the land revenue head, but the Ciovernnieiit of 
India aimed at making these assignments as small as possil)1c, so as to 
enable each Province to derive the bulk of its resources from growing 
revenues. 

7. The problem of Provincial settlements was exaniiiied at some 
length by the Royal Commission on Decentralization iii IflOfi, hut* no 
changes of a fundamental character were recoiiiinended. The Commis- 
sion considered the possibility oPa more definite separation between 
imperial and Provincial iBbaanees. "by .moans of an arrangement imcler 
which the heads of revenue nnd expenditure ivhich were divided would 
become wholly Provincial and the Government of India would receive 
contributions from; each' Province on the analogy of th^ nmtrikuhr 


Rcoommenda- 
tioM of 
the Deoen- 
traliisatioii 
Commission, 
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heitrage of the German Empire. Three alternative methods by which 
such contributions might be made were considered— 

(u) A fixed sum revisable every few years. 

This was rejected as impracticable by the Commission on the 
ground that periodical revisions of the fixed assignments 
would provoke recurring controversies with the Pro-^ces of 
the same character as those which it had been the object of 

the quasi-permanent settlements to avoid. 

(6) A lump percentage on the Provincial revenues. 

This yas rejected on the ground that the percentage as between 
the various Provinces could not obviously be rmiform, since 
tbe richer and more advanced would necessarily have to 
contribute a larger proportion of their revenues to the Central 
Government, feuch percentages would, therefore, have to be 
arrived at by an examination of the resources of each Pro- 
vince under each head and the system would not differ from 
tile aetailed Provincial se tiements then in force. 


(c) A fluctuating contribution imposed by the Government of India 
and calculated upon the population or the revenues of the 
different Provinces. 

The Commission considered that a subsidy based on population 
or wealth or revenues would be unfair to the relatively 
poor and undeveloped Provinces while there was no method 
of assessing the comparative wealth of the various Provinces. 

A fluctuating contribution based on Provincial revenues 
would introduce an element of imcertainty into the Pro- 
vincial finances and the position of these would be rendered 
worse. 

The Commission approved of the system of divided heads, siuce 
under such an arrangement the Government of India would be more 
interested in and identified with Provincial Governments. They could 
also exercise control in matters of general policy with less friction, if 
they were also concerned pecuniarily. They advocated, however, the 
conversion of unduly large fixed assignments into shares of growing 
_ revenue even at the sacrifice of uniformity as regards the shares of 
divided heads as between the Provinces. 

8. When the quasi-permanent settlements were concluded vdtix the 
various Provinces between the years 1904-1907, it was hoped that an settlements 
element of stability in the relations between the Central Government 
and the Provincia,! Governments would be introduced, but almost before 
the work was finished a complete revision was found necessary in the 
case of the United Provinces and substantial re-adjustments were made 
in the settlement with Madras. Large subsidies had to be made to 
several Provinces, in some cases as a result of anbormally heavy famine 
expenditure and in others with no such jnstificatioh. Burma suffered 


it 


■ 


liiliSWiliiiil 
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eonsideraMe : ; mcanveiiieBce' imder its , iiew^-settlementj while Bengal 
became; almost 'bankrupt ■within , a fewj^rears. ■ The GoYernment of India 
were not always, in a position to,. enforce' the:'obligatioiis of the Provinces- 
iiiider the settlements, because the difficiiltie.s of some of the Provincial 
Governments were due to real defects.iii the settlements. 



9. When the question of making, permanent settlements with the 
Provinces was considered in 1910-11, , the CTOvemment of India made a 

■ very ca,re,ful ' ,e,nquiry'. .into , -the ,fi-nancial effects of the qiiasi-f)cn'manerit 
settlenmnts in' order' to satisfy- themselves that they were snita!)le for 
'-.confirmation- in perpetuity. Since, these permanent settlements were in 
fo,r,ce 'when the Reforms , were introduced, it, is, important to know tlie 
precise procedure 'adopted by the,^Governme,nt of India in framing tlieiii^ 
The method .'by which the- adequacy of the settle-iiieiits was tested is 
-deS'Cribed .below . 

.The ■,fig.iires under, each major head for the ])re\ious tveelve \'ears 
, , were:' -carefiiily examined, with special attention to the period. 
,'t ^ which -had-' elap the conclusion of the last settlement. 

The figures of revenue and expenditure iji the budget for 191 fi- 
ll were then scnitiiiised in detail, and abnormal items as fcir 
as possible eliminated. On this basis new standards of revtoiiic 
„■ a,.iid, expenditure were assumed, and from them a hypothetical 
equating figure was deduced. The figure thus obtained was 
compared with the actual fixed assignment in the current year’s 
budget. If the difference was not more than one per cent, 
on the Promncial revenue, the calculations were ta-keii fis evi- 
dence that the settlement was adequate. II the difference 
was greater and the hypothetical eqiiatir.g ligiire was derideiily 
larger tliap the actual assignments it was then assumetl tlct 
the settiement vms deieetive. Thes*^ 

with an entirely indeperideiit estimate of the working fd' t'Ufl) 
settlement which had previously been oljtaiiieil frorii 
Aeeountaat-Gencra! of the province cooceriK’uL In tin* conrM! 
of this examination, the norma! rate of anniu-ii grewth uisdet 
each major head was ealciilated witli reference to the aetua! 
figures of a selected normal year in the pa-st and tiie corrected 
figui’es of the. current budget, Tlie aggregate rate of growth, 
on each side of the account w'as then struck. If the yearly 
iiacremeiit of expenditure was greater tha!i t!if3 iiicrcment of 
revenue, and there was no evidence of serious imprcnidencc*, a 
case was considered to be estabiislieci for commuting the fixed 
assignments for a further share in growing roveiriie, to such 
extent as was necessary to secure an approximate equality 
between the two rates, of growth. 

10. The following statement shovrs the provincial shares o,f tlie 
principal heads of revenue' and the corresponding ' expenciiture under 
the permanent settlement-:—'' 



Jiaiul ivovoiiiic. I Stamps. j Excise. 1 Assessed Taxes. | Eorests. | IloKistratioii. 
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Tendencies H. T|ie Mstory of the earlier settlements has been given in some 
deveTopmeiit because it is not generally realised that some of tlie suggestions; 

ofasci tliat have been made during recent years for the modification of the 

relations. Meston Settlement had been carefully exaiiiiriefl and rejected by the 

Cloverixment of India or by expert bodies such as the Royal Commis- 
sion on Decentralization. It may be useful at this Stiige to summarise 
the salient features of the last of the pre-Reform settlements and the 
tendencies in the development of the fiscal relations between the G-oveni- 
merit of India and the Provincial Governiiieiirs — 





(1) The settlements were based primarily on the estimated needs 

of individual Provinces and not on Provincial revenues. The 
point is rather important, siiicCj in determining the initial 
Provincial coiitributions^ the Meston Committee took into 
consideration only the increased spending power tliat was 
expected to result from their scheme of redistribution and 
practically ignored the requirements of the Provinces. 

(2) The income from the divided heads of revenue was still supple • 

meiited by special contributions, both recurring and non- 
. recurring, out -of the Central 6overiiment’’s sut] lus revenues. 

. In tact, -the., special contributiio::ns' ■ were larger than in the 
, period' ■, when the^ ' quashpermaiieiit settlemeiits were in 
force. ■■ 

(3) Though .the intervention of .the " Goveriinieiit of India in ' 'the' 

piup.aratioii of Provincial budgets vas eon&irlerahly curtailed, 
there was no relaxation of the control over taxation. Coiitro,! 
over Provincial expenditure also continued aiub in fact, was 
inevitable under a system of financial settlenieiits based oil' 
Pr0vmcial^rec|uh*emenlsk'i'',^-;'\^ 


(4) ^ilthough the Government of India laid down the priimiple (eii- ' 
dorsecl by the Decentralization Commission) that the same 
share of the chief sources of revenue should be given to each 
Province to ensure a reasonable equality of treatment, there 
was no uniformity as regards the percentage of each head of 
revenue allotted to the Provinces. For instance, while 
Madras, the Punjab and Biiiina got only one-half of the 
excise revenue, Bengal, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces got three-fourths and the other Provinces the 
whole.' The point is important, for; as the following, state- 
ment shows,, the growdh of revenue between tiie years 
' ' 1912-13, to 1920-21 in the different Provinces was very 
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.Percentage of growth heUoeen 1912-13 and 1920-21 under the pincipal 

heads of revenue,^ 


Province. 

, 'Excise. . 

General 
Stamps. ■ 

Land 
Revenue 
and other 
Provincial 
heads. 

, , All 
Provincial 
heads. 

.-...Madras.: ■■ ■. 

70*24 

63*22 

11*66 

29*06 

...B.oMtay ,: , ■ :■ : "■ ,>"■ 

.'i02'‘57 

119*13 

32-00 

52*43 

"Bengal'"''' .:' . ■ '.'.'.c'. ■ 

35*91 

69-49 

■ 13*52' 

22*30 

.Mnited'ProviiieeS' <, . 

43*70 

■ 45*75 

17*13 

20*82 

.'P^ijab ' ■', . . , . -... ' '■ , 

106*78 

73*73 

26*80 

S4'S8 


,..36*15 ■ 

26*62 

33-52 

33*05 

B,IM-r,'a-nd '.Orissa '’v :,: . 

■ 24*20'- 

", 55 *29- 

4*53 

ii*2() 

^Bentral. Provinces, . . « , , . 

'49-00 

48*25 

26*30 

33*1S 

•Assam » . *, • 

44*26 ' 

22*22 

20*60 

28*00 

. All the 9 provinces 

62*27 i 

69*24 

‘ 20*98 

30*48 


^ (See paragraph 7 of the Eepoii) of the Financial Kelations Committee). 


12. The next phase of development in the financial system of India. 
...comes, ^witli ' thevintroduction. ot the 'Mcmtagn-Chelmsfc^^ . Befbmis of 
■'1919 and link finahmalhistory: 

with certain salient features of the constitutional problems which then 
arose and still continue. The nature of the problems, constitutional as 
W'cll as fuianciai, which His Maiest 3 ^’s Government had to deal with in, 
■•1917,5 and the views, of' the authors, of , the.- -Eeport on Indian 'Constitii- 
"tional Eefornis, .as to the changes, 'which- they sought- to bring'-about: in: 
'piusuaiice of the policy enunciated by His Majesty’s Government are 
...siimHieel up-;iii,para.graph-,120 of ,tlie Eep'ort;whichis here quoted — ^ 

" We. have dealt cit some'length 'with the strong ;tie„ which binds the: 
.provinces to, the centrai''.governmeiit. ■■■'.. ''It ^seemed .to, iiS; neces'*-^ 
,sary to, analyse it, because it constitutes the,. ;cliief'.,obsta;c^^^ 
.across our j)ath 5 and,, also affords'.a-plam. warning, to those who 
, , .are dispose'd to b-e. misled by facile analogies, from federal cons-- 

titiitions. Granted the aimouncement of August 20, we can- 
not at the present time envisage its complete fulfilment in any 
form other than that of a congeries of • self-governing Indian 
provinces associated for certain purposes under a responsible 
Government of India ; with possibly what are now the Native 
States of India finally embodied in the. same whole, in some 
relation, which we will not now attempt to define. For such a-ii 


Montagu- 

Ghelmsford 

.Bjeforms* 


organization- tie 'EngMst language lias no word }3iit ^federal 
But we, are' botnid to point out that whatever may be the case 
' m,tli the, ^fative- States 'of the future, into the relation of pro- 
\ idiicial and central 'gOYemmeiits the truly federal element does 
'■not and' .cannot enter. ■ There is no element of pact. The 
government, of the country is at prerseiit oue ; and from this 
point of. view tli-e' loC:al Governments are literally the ' agents '* 

' of the -Government of India. Great powers have been delegated 
to- them, ,, 'because.' no single administration eniild sirp]">ort the 
Atlantean lo.ad. ■■■ But' the process before us now is nou one of 
federalising. -Setting aside the obstacles presented by the 
' . supremacy of Parliament, the h-.st eliancc cd’ making a IV dinudon 
of British .India -wa.s in 1774, when Bomba}' riud Madras liad 
rights- d;o surrender. The - provinces have now no innate 
powers -of 'their own, .and ---therefore have nothing to surrender 
in B foedus,: Oiir task is not like that of the Bhtliers of tlie 
Union in the -United States and Canada. We have to demolish 
.. .the- existing staieto’e, atJeust ill pait^ before we can build tie 
■ new.: , Our 'business is one of devolution, of drawing lines of 
clemarca'tion, of 'autting long standing ties. The Government of 
India must give and the provinces must receive : for only so 
-can''the g'rowing organism of self-government draw air into its 
lungs and live. It requires no great effort of the imagination 
to draw a future map of India which shall present the external 
semblance of a gueat new confederation within the Empire. 
But we must sedulously beware the ready applicath> 2 i of federal 
arguments or federal examples to a task which is the very 
reverse of that which confronted Alexander Hamilton and Bir 
: John' MacdoiialcL’'* 

13. While it is necessary, as has tjeeii suggested in the pa'^sago f|iiote(l 
above, to beware ,of facile analogies from federal systems, iievettlieless 
it may bo pointed out that there are certain general principles iiiiderly- 
ing the fiscal systems of all civilised cmiiitries whieii are of universal 
application and also that the problem o! the finaiieial relations hetwei’n 
a federal authority and its component states can usefully be eompared 
with the problem of the financial relatioiis between tiie Ceiitral (lo^'erri-. 
m.ent and Provincial Governments in India. The former problem is cine 
which has arisen frequently during the last century, and in the history 
of the United States, Switzerland, Germa..iiy. Camuhk Australia and 
South Africa, there are a number of practical examples of tlie way iii 
which it has been approached. Before the iiiiportaiit changes in tlie 
fiinnicial macMiiery of India introduced with tlie Eefornis are. describct.l 
it may therefore be useful to emmine the principles on which the fiscal 
systems of these -lederations ,are based. 

14. An account in some detail of the fiscal 'relations between tiie 
federal ■government and the eoinpoiient states in the six countries refcft- 
red to in the last, paragraph is given in Appendix L It will be observed 



tliat. there is very' little.sirailarity between, the. 'systems that have been 
evolved in the different federations, and that the distribution of resources 
between the federal government and the comj)onent states is not based 
npoii .theoretical .principles, " This is not.^' surprising; for, .as. has .been 
observed by the Taxation Committee, the systems adopted by different 
countries .have. be^,. “moulded by widely differing influences emanating 
■from the past.' history of the ■ particular states, the psychology of their 
people, the religious differences prevailing among them and their trade 
nnd '' foreign' rela^^ with other' states-”. . The salient features, of' these 
systems, which may be of interest in 'the consideration of the Indian 
problem, are briefly summarised below .... 

(1) It will be observed that it is almost the invariable rule that 
customs duties, including export duties, and excise duties are 
exclusively in the hands of the central Government and this 
is true even of those federations where the federal authority 
is weakest. This arrangement involves freedom of inter- 
state trade and its control by the central authority and in 
all cases the desire to secure such freedom of inter-State 
trade has been one of the principal motives for federation. 
The principle has been held to necessitate a degree of inter- 
ference by the Central Government, which has yet to be 
realised in India. Thus in the United States, it has been 
held to involve central control of navigable waters in States 
which are accessible from other States, to rule out taxation 
hj local authorities of imported articles while in their ori- 
ginal packages and to bar State taxation on gross receipts 
of railways and steamship companies operating beyond the 
State and on passengers landing from steamships. 

|2) In most of the federations no attempt has been made completely 
to separate the sources of revenue of the federal Government 
and the constituent States, nor is such a separation consi- 
dered essential in order to ensure the fiscal autonomy of the 
States. 

(3) Income-tax was generally regarded as a source of State revenue, 
but the recent experience of some of the federations has 
shown that in practice the raising of considerable sums 
through an income-tax can only be done on a national scale* 
In the United States of America, Australia and Canada, the 
federal Governments abandoned their previous reliance on in- 
direct taxation and imposed direct taxes as soon as an emer- 
gency arose. In most of the federations, income-taxes are 
now levied both by the federal Government and by the con- 
stituent States. In Germany and Switzerland, income-taxes 
are administered by the Provinces but the control is federal* 

(■i) Subsidies from the Central Government to the constituent 
States or Provinces are a normal feature of many o: the 
federal constitutions. 
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MbSTOSs Settlemect^ 

16. This history of the Provincial settlements will now be resumed. 
The permanent settlements of 1911 continued to be in force until the 
introduction of the Reforms, and to understand the nattu-e of the new 
settlements, it is necessary briefly to refer to the con^ditutional clsanges, 
w4ich necessitated a radical change in the system of finance. 



* PaTagraph 20i of tbe Mon taga-CWsas ford Koport ; Imt the .Report iteelf Is aot 
eonsisteot ob th:k' paragraph 21D,, 


.Principles . 16. Tlie ideal to/"wIiicli* in tie view of tiie aiitiors of the Report on 

the coS^' CoiistitntioBal Eeforms, the poHtieal deYelopmeiit of India will 

tixtional probably tend in the future has already been df seribcd. The fiinda- 
changes. mental principle on which their proposals are br.sed is that the Provinces 
should be/giv.en the largest iiieasme of iiidependenee. Jegisktive. ad- 
ininistrative and financial of the GoYermnent i/f India which is com- 
patible with the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibility '"h 
As has been obserYeci the pre-Eeform settlements were based not on 
ProYincial revenues but on Provincial needs and the Goveruinent of 
Inclia were responsible for Provincial solvency. Tliis inevitably led to- 
central control over Pimdnckl expenditme, and si,nce the Oovernment 
of India took a percentage of the proceeds of certain taxes, they lia.d a 
direct motive for interfering in the details of administratioji. The Gov- 
eminent of India had also complete control over all taxation imjjosed 
ill British India, apart from the local taxes raised by l€H3al aiithoiities^ 
The authors of the Report held that a- system wliich had worked suc- 
cessfully between two official. govemnieBts ivouH be quite impossible 
between a popular and an ofiicial goverrmieiit. Their first aim was, 
therefore, to find some means of ent-hel)?^ sepamtiBg the resources of 
the Central and the Provinckl C4oyernineBts. If responsible Qoverii- 
iiieiit in the piovinces was to mean anything real, clearly the Provinces 
inmt not be dependent on the Central Goveniment- for the iiieans of 
provincial clevelopment, and their idea v;as that rn estimate slioolcl first 
be made of the scale of expenditure required for the upke(*p and develop* 
Bieiit of the services wMch clearly appertain to the Ciiiiirol sphere, that 
resoiirees with wdiich to meet this expeBclitirre should be secured to t}i.e 
Central Government and that all other revenues should then be handed 
over to the Provineml Gevernments which would t,iieB€efortli lie held 
whcilly responsible for t.he development of all Ihuviiieial services. They 
thus started with the axiom that a eonipicte separation of the sources 
■ of revenue is necessary. It may be po.iiited out, however, that Pro- 
vdnckl Goveriiments also pressed' very strongly for complete separation 
owing to the trouble which they had had in connectiO'U with the system 
of divided heads. The constitutional changes eontempiated by tlie 
authors of the Report involved cm the financiol side the grant of all 
' ,, . residuary powers to the Provinces. The system which w'as a.etually 

embodied in the Government of India Act and its EiiIcs did not however 
go so far as this. ' 
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17. ';'TEe detailed' arraEgemeiits. for tke division of the heads of revenue 
and:the argnmerits . 'by, which they were supported by, the authors of the suggested im f 
Report are 'snmimrised below , tte Eeport , ,| 

■ (1) Stamps were to, be Gentxal, , since it .was obviously desirable to i 

' . avoid^discrepancies of rates in the, case' of comm^ercial stampsj . f 

, . V. ' ' while court-fee stamps ;were to be a Provincial ,souxce^.of. " I 

' ,yTeveime and ,w^^ regarded .as an additional means by which j: 

' - .the Provinces con^^ . 

Excise., was, made Provincial', 'since -it was'already a Provincial .'i 

; ■ head in Bombay,,. Bengal and Assam. and, there ^was no valid '| 

'^reason why it should not be made Provincial throughout ; 

, India. 


(3) Land revenue and irrigation were both assigned to the Provinces, 
cliiefly because their assessment and collection were very 
intimately concerned with the whole administration in rural 
' areas. ' This ii].volved the transfer to Provincial Governmeiits 
of the entire liability for expenditiue on famine relief and 
protective , irrigation works. 



(4) As regards the income-tax, the authors saw two very strong 
reasons for making it Central, , The first was the necessity 
for mamtaining a uniform rate throughout the country be- 
cause of the inconvenience, particularly to commerce, of 
having difierent rates in different Provinces. In the second 
place, in the case of ro^mifying enterprises with their business 
centre in some big city, the Province in which the tax is 
paid is not necessarily the Province in •which the income v^as 
earned. The authors clearly recognised that provincialisa- 
tion of land revenue and centralisation of income-tax would 
mean the grant of an initial advantage to Provinces whose 
wealth was predominantly agiicultaal over those which, had 
krge comiiierGiai and industrial, interests. They .would '.not,... 
however, allow this consideration to stand in the way of a 
, complete ' separation of resources, for they held that absolute 
. eq'iiality ' of treatment, 'as,’ betwee'n.-'the' Pro v]nces",is; not...'a':,mfio 
' and only be \to,; reach 'ecjiiality', 

,'so ■far.rrsvtliis is'ixossi'M^ in the settlement, as a-w^hole. . . ■ 


IS. In order to -meet the resultant deficit in the ' Central budget, System of ^ 
they proposed, as a transitional measure, a system of. contributions from 
each Province to the Central Government assessed on the .normal surplus 
of the Provinces, he., the difference between the estimated gross revenue 
under the new scheme and the estimated normal expenditure. The 
deficit of the Central Government was estimated at Rs. 13,63 lakhs and 


Pxin 

■uiid« 
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the Pro\^iicial contributions were calculated as shown in the following 
. statement 

(In lakhs of vapees). 


: ■ , , 

ProTince. 

Gross 
Provincial 
. revenue. 

.Gross 

Provincial 

expendi- 

ture. 

Gross 

Provincial 

surplus. 

. 

Coiitribii- 
tic«i (87*“^,) 
of col man 
4), 

Kcr 

Provincial 

siirijlns. 

i 

■ -2 

■ . ■ . . ■■ . . 

3 

4 


ft 

M.aclras- »,'■■■ 

13,31 . 

S,40 

4dii 


' 

63 

Bombay . . ' ' . 

10,01 

9,00 


ss 

,13 

Bengal' .. . 

i ,t>'4 

6, To 

79 

69 

10 

X^lted Pimiiices 

11,22 

|. ■ 

3,75 

3,27 

4S 

Piiiijal) ■■ . ■ ■ . . ■ . 

! 8,64 

6,14 

; 2,50 

2,18 

32 

Burma 

7,69 

^ 6, OS 

’ i,6i 

1,40 

21 

Bihar and Orissa 

4,04 

3,59 

45 

39 

fi 

Central Provinces. 

4,12 

3,71 

41 

36 

■■ '0 

Assam .... 

1,71 

l',o0... 

21 

J8 


■ .. Tomn ■ ■ . . ■ j 

68,28 

52,64 

15,64 . 

13,63 

1, " 

2,01 


e.-iton 

aiamitte(5’s 

commenda- 

ons. 


19. These proposals led to very strong protests from the Governiaents 
of the United Provmees and Madras and they -ivere examined at great 
hngth by the Government of India, viiose x'mvs are stated in paragrajhs 
56 — 61 of the First De.spatch on Indian L’oiistitutiuiial Iiefonns. The 
Government of India were prepared to uceept tliese proposals in general, 
but in view of the strength of the feeling that had been aroused, they 
strongly recommended that the whole question should be enquired into 
by a special committee on financial relation.s. This recommendation 
was endorsed by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament. 

■20. The report of tliis committee, commonly known as the 3Ie.ston 
Committee is the basis of the present Provincial settlements. The 
Committee were specifically directed to advise on — 

(i) the contributions to be made by the various Provinces to the 

Central Government for the financial year 1921-22, 

(ii) the modifications to be made in the Provincial contributions 

thereafter with a view to their equitable distribution until 
there ceases to be an All-Inclia deficit, and 

' , ; / (iii) the question whether the Government of Bombay should retain 
- ; ' ; , , any share of the revenue derived from income-tax. 
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The recommendations cf. the \Mestoii': Committee are. summarised; 
below : — 

(c'd In order to avoid the system of' doles and to facilitate/ :the^: initial ■ 
distribution of ■ the ' Central' defibiri'. the Coimnittee ; recom- 
mended that general stamps ■shoiild be made a Provincial 
head throughout India 'instead of Ceiitralas. proposed in, the 
Report on Indian Coiistitiitioiial Reforms. ■ 

(b) On the cfaestion of the division of meome-tax, which was speciii* 

caiily referred to them at the instance of the Governnient of 
Bomija;«,% they recommended that the whole of the income- 
tax proceeds should be credited to the Central Goveriiineiitj 
though they doubted "whether it would be possible perma- 
nently to exclude local Governments from some form of 
direct taxation upon the industrial and commercial earnings 
of their people. 

(c) On the question of initiai contributions to the Central Govern- 

ineiit. they suggested a distribution on a principle some- 
' what different from that' underlying the scheme proposed 
in the Montagii-Chelmsford Report. They pointed out 
that the latter scheme stereotyped existing disparities of 
contribution and that the figures suggested by the authors 
of the Report were based on the figures of normal siirphisesj 
frc., the excess of normal revenue over normal expenditure. 
While there was general agreement as regards the figures of 
normal revemiej the estimates of normal expenditure in each 
Province were very strongly contested. Any such sdierne 
based on actual figures would penalise those Provinces which 
had economised during the War. Moreover^ it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to say to what extent expenditure held over 
during the War but clearly impending ought to be included 
in the calculations. It was also necessary to make allowance 
for the special conditions of undeveloped Provinces like 
Burma or recently established Provinces like Bihar and 
Orissa, In short, the basis adopted by the authors of the 
Report was artificial and temporary. 

The Committee therefore proposed to assess the initial contributions 
on the increased spending pow'er of the Provinces, fra., the additional 
resources whicli a Province would acquire on the separation of the sources 
of revenue. Tliis proposal was less open to attack, since there wa,s general 
agreement as regards the figures of normal revenue. Tlie Committee 
also suggested an elaborate formula under which the contributions by 
the Provinces would, be reduced over a term of seven years to figures 
which wrere based on an estimate of the taxable capacity of the Provinces.. 
It is important to observe that in, fixing initial contributions, Burma, 
Bihai* and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam were given excep- 
tional treatment. The recommendations of the Committee are set out 
in the following statement. ’ y. r; .'rib. 
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(In lakhs of rupees). 
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oiat Select 
foaamit-tee. 


21. Tiie Meston Committee’s Eeport was esarained by the Joiat 
Select Committee of Parliament on cli-aft rales made imcler the Govem- 
meat of India Act. They saw no reason to di.fer from the fiinrlamental 
fcatiires of the proposals and were defiiuteh' opposed to lh.3 nrov-incialisa- 
tion of income-tax. FevertheWs, they seated that ou 'punuds of policy 
an attempt should be made to alleviate the disappointment CMiiii'd by 
the restraints which the system of contributions lays on fch(j employ- 
moat by the Provinces of their revemies. They ac('epted the stigffos- 
tion proceeding from the India Coimcii “ that there should i>e granted 
to all Provinces some share in the growth of revenues frmn taxation 
on income so far as that growth is attributable to an itierease in the 
amount of income assessed.” They, however, rejected the proposal 
of the Meston Committee as regards the standard coiitribiitions and 
recommended that the contributions ahonld be entirely abolished as 
soon as the financial position of the Govenuneut of India permitted them 
to do so. The manner in which the share of the incomft-fca.x was to be 
assessed was indicated in Devolution Rule 15, wliich, as finally amended, 
runs as follows : — 

“ Whenever the assessed income of any year subsequent to the year 
1920-21 exceeds in any Governor’s Province "or in the Province of Burma 
the assessed income of the year 1920-21,: there should be allotted to the 
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local Govemmeiit of that Province, an ' amount;: Galoiila ted at. the rate oi 
three pies-in each rupee of .the, amount of .such excess.” '■ ' , , 


Present distribution of the :Somws' of revemie. 

22. The actual 'distribution of the sources of revenue which .is ' at 
present in force under the, Government of India.: Act .may . now ,be 
specified. This distribution ' is : regulated ' by' the Devolution Rules— 

(1) Rule 3 provides thatj for the purpose of. distinguishing the func- 
tions of the local Government from the -functions of the 
Governor General in Council, ■ subjects shall.be classified in 
relation to the functions of the Government as Central and' 
Provincial subjects in accordance with the lists set out in 
,,, '.Schedule I. . 


Provincial sources of revenue, 

(2) Rule 14 specifies the sources of Provincial revenue. The items 
wMc.h are of importance here are—' 

(а) Receipts .accruing in respect- of. Provineial -subjects: which in* 

elude irrigation, land revenue, forests, excise, alcoholic 
liquor and intoxicating drugs, non-judicial and judicial 
stamps, registration and minerals, (Provincial subjects 
include also sources of Provincial revenue from taxes which 
were imj)Osed by or under Provincial legislation which 
had received the previous sanction of the Governor General 
— ^iiem 48, List of Provincial subjects). 

(б) A share (to be determined in the manner provided for by 

Devolution Rule 15 (1) quoted in the last paragraph) in 
the growth of revenue derived from income-tax collected 
in the Province so far as that grovrth is attributable to an 
increase in the amount of income assessed. 

(c) The proceeds of any taxes which may be lawfully imposed 
for Provincial purposes. These include the following 
taxes specified in Schedule I to the Scheduled Taxes 
^Eules:— h'- 

1. A tax on land put to uses other than agricultural. 

2. A tax on succession or on acquisition by survivorship in a 

3. A tax on any form of betting or gambling permitted by law* 
L A tax on advertisements. 

5. A tax on amusements. 

6* A tax on any specified luxury,., , 
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7. A registration fee. 

8. A stamp-du^ other than duties of which the amount is 

fixed by Indian legislation. 


(d) Any other sources which the Governor General in Council 
may by order declare to be sources of Provincial revenue. 


Central Sources of Reven ue. 


(.3) The sources of revenue allotted to the Ooveriirnent of India 
are not specified, but the subjects classified as Ctattral include 
the following : — 

Customs, income-tax, salt, Posts und Telegraphs, Railways, 
control of cultivation and manufacture of opium and sale 
of opium for export. 


The list of Central subjects also contains a clause reserving to the 
Central Government all other matters not included among Provincial 
subjects xmder Part II. 


Developmests since the Keeoems. 


23. From the outset the new settlements were subjected to very 
severe criticism, by the provincial governments, in particular by Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. It had been hoped that the resources of the pro- 
vinces, increased as a result of the new financial settlement, would enable 
them to find money for large scheipes. of economic and social develop- 
ment, but unfortunately so far from being available for the develop- 
ment of nation-building services, the surpluses had had to be devoted 
to increases of salary which had become necessary on accoimt of the 
enormous rise in prices from which India, in common with other countries 
of the^wdild, had for some years after the War been suffering. The 
situation was aggravated by the campaign for the introduction of pro- 
hibition, which exercised a baneful effect on the excise revenue. The 
Madras Government protested very strongly against the grave injustice 
done to it by the demand of an annual contribution of 348 lakhs for 
Central purposes and stated that unless the financial embarrassments 
resulting from this huge contribution were removed, there would be no 
development of the services entrusted to the Ministers, Bombay and 
Bengal demanded a complete revision of the whole settlement, without 
which it was urged a satisfactory working of the Act of 1919 was 
impossible. The c^e_pf^Bengal had been recommended to the special 
consideration of the'Seveinment of India by the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Act. The Government of India, after 
a detailed and critical examination of the financial jjosition of Bengal, 
came to the conclusion that with every economy Bengal must have a 
deficit of not less than Bs. 120 lakhs, even if it provided only the hare 
minimum expenditure required to cany on the administration of the 
province and no allowance was made for any extra expenditure on 
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* SxckdiEg expenditure from rice proits. 

See ** Mia, in I922.23* page ' 


■improvements in transferred':snbjects wiicli were urgently desired'by tlie ■; 
Ministers. In 1921,; on;:tle .reoommenda^^ Finance Member,. ■ 

the Legislative Assembly : agreed to ■ the remission' .-of the ' Bengal contri-, 
hntion for a period,' of' ;three; years from 1922-23. ''This conc6ss,ion in- „ , ' 

, .tensified the protest from, other provinces against . the ■' contributions. 

Any further remission of these contributions, however, was for the time 
being out of the question owing to the financial difficulties of the Central, . 
Government. On the other hand, the fact that the estimated revenues ''., 

•and expenditure of all the local governments, except Bengal and Burma, 
for the year 1922-23 revealed a deficit could not be ignored, and with the' ■ 
■consent of the Government of India the Conference of Finance- M.eiiabers 
held in Simla in April 1922 reviewed the whole position,-- ' Various pro- 
posals for dealing with the problem were discussed, among which may 

be mentioned a suggestion by the Bomj3ay ^representatives, that a rever- .- ' , 

sion to the system of divided heads might be considered. A complete 
separation of the sources of revenue was, however, regarded by all other 
provincial representatives as the basis of the whole scheme of Reforms 
and the Government of India, with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State, decided to uphold the new financial settlement, but repeated the 
undertaking given earlier that the existing financial contributions would 
be abolished as early -as possible. f 

24. The probleiii- was also considered -by the . Reforms Enquiry Beforms 
Committee in 1924, but in the absence of any definite information upon 
which recommendations for a revision of the settlement could be based, Report, 
this committee merely recommended that the settlement should be 
revised as soon as a favourable opportunity occurred. 

25, The question was also examined at great length by the Taxation Taxation 
Enquiry Committee, whose conclusions are briefly summarised below : — 

, / (( 2 &) Non-Judicial stamps and the excise duty on country-made 
^ foreign liquor should be transferred to the Central Govern- 

'■ment. 

" ’ . (b) The revenue from the excise on opium should similarly be Central. 

‘ ‘ y (c) The export duties might possibly be used as a balancing factor 
but should be employed only in the last resort. 

/ (d) The Provinces should be given the proceeds of a basic rate on 
personal income graduated proportionately to the general 
rate, to which should be added a small proportion of the 
receipts from the super-tax on companies.... " ■ : 

It was not one of the functions of the Committee to suggest a detailed 
settlement between the Government of India and the Provinces and they, 
therefore, left the application of the principles suggested by them to 
.some other body. These proposals will be discussed at some length 
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in a subsequent portion of tMs lleinorandiimj but to 

“ve a brirf .ccomt of the action t.ten by the Uovcmmem of India 

on these recommendations may be ..givcm liere. ,, , , . / 

26. Owing to administrative and otlier difficulties ^vlllch tlie tsliange 
would involve, the Government of India rejected ^ 
to centralise the ejtcise on opium and the eicise dutj on .oun .V • - 

foreign liquor. They were prepared to agree to the '-W‘tra itct.on ol 
non-judicial stamps, but, owing to the strong objecuons , 

cial governments to the proposal, it was ultimatelv itugge.bt.t.t - 
commercial and c^uasi-commercial stamps should be ceulrAli.beb . = 

proposal has been accepted by the provmcial goveruments on ^ ' 
tion that adequate compensation is given to them in 'Ume u lier toim. 
As regards the division of income-tax, the Government ot India sag^-s^i 
that the provinces should be given a share of the income-tax ealcuiatect 
at the rate of 3 pies in the rupee on persona! meomes trom all sources ol 
asscssees resident within each province. These proposals v'ere discusibW 
with the Financial representatives of the provinces at rJie Loufcrenceb 
held in Xovember 1926 and 1927, but no agreement was arrived at and it 
was ultimately decided that the revision of the Meston bettlement sliouia 
aivaii the deliberations of the Statutory Commission. 

Final estine- 27. In the meantime the financial position of the Government oi 
V Mia after 1923 improved sufficiently to enable the provmcial contri- 
to be graduilly reduced and they have been finally wiped out 
in the current year. 

The Mestox Settlement dt opeeatiox. 

28. The present distribution of resources may be considered from 
two points of view : — 

(1) That of the Government of India, and 

(2) that of the Provincial Governments. 

It ivill be observed that under the present scheme of distribution, 
the Central Government holds in its hands, in the shape ol the income- 
tax, the only real instrument of progressive taxation at present used m 
India. It also imposes all the principal consumption taxes .i^xcejit those 
on liquor and drugs. It therefore has power to reach vath its taxation 
practically all classes of the population and to tax them m accordance 
^th their ability to pay. %.oniy important section which escapes 
is that composed of the richer agriculturists who have been 
from the income-tax since 1872. It might be inferred from tins that the 
revenues of the Central Government under the present allocation are 
stffioientlv elastic and adequate, at any rate so far as its normal require- 
ments are concerned. But, as will he observed from the brief outline 
of its financial history given below, the Central Government was 

• A copy of tbe cdrrespondeaoe with ftwineW Govornraenta on th« Uivkioa Of iaoom^ 
tax aaii geUrai stamps Ltd extracts from the proceedings of the coofcrencw oa ths» 
AppeafelL ' „ , - ■ 
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free' from grave, financial 'emtarrassments. ior several years , after tfie 
introduction of tB.e' .Reforms. Indeed, it Bas been argued tB,at the present 
division of resources has left the Government of India . ''with revenues of 
an embarrassingly fluctuating nature, and : in support of this' view it has, 
.been pointed out that at a time of trade depression it was necessary, to 
hamper trade by heavy increases in customs duties. . ■ ■ 


29. For three years before 1921-22, when the first budget under 

reformed constitution was presented to the Legislative Assembly, ihe' position of,:': 
accounts of the Government of India had revealed deficits amoimting 
in ail to Rs. 55 crores. The budget of 1921-22 also anticipated a deficit 
of Es, 18 crores and additional taxation, which was mostly under customs , 
duties, had to be imposed. This included an 'increase of the general 
ad valorem duties from per cent, to 11 per cent., and a special duty 
of 20 per cent, on luxuries. It was hoped that these additional taxes 
w^oiild give a small surplus, but unfortunately, owing to the very acute r, 
trade depression throughout the world, the failure of the monsoon in. 

India, and various other factors, 'not only;-., :was '; the 'Siirplus not realised 
but there was a deficit of Rs. 28 crores. The additional taxation imposed 
during the following 3 -^ear included an increase in the rates of income-tax 
and super-tax, in the general customs duties and in the duty on sugar, 
inachineiy, matches and articles of luxury. Railway rates were also 
raised. Yet, in spite of these fresh ■ levies,, there was [no promise of 
financial equilibrium and the Government had to decide to budget for a 
deficit, , of ,Bs.,, ,9 ,,,,cro,res ,m^^^^^^ 

30. The serious financial difficulties of the Central Government gave 
rise to a general and insistent demand for retrenchment and a committee, 
commonly known as the Inchcape Committee, was appointed in the 
latter part of 1922. The Committee made a minute and searching 
scrutiny of the expenditure of every department of the Central Govern- 
ment and in its report submitted in March 1923 recommended reduc- 
tions amoimting in all to Rs. 19^ crores in the expenditure of the Central 
Government. The major portion of the proposals of the Committee 
■were given effect to in the budget for 1923-24, but it was of course im» 




impossible to obtain the full value of the proposed reductions in the 
first year. Jfotwithstanding the heavy all-round increases, in taxation 
during the previous year and the drastic economies in expenditure 
affecting both civil and military services, the preliminary estimates for 
1^|;;24 again revealed a deficit, and it was ‘considered necessary to 
double the duty on salt. The Legislative Assembly did not consent 
to the proposed imposition and the Finance Bill, including the increased 
salt duty, had to be certified by the Viceroy. 

SL The actual outturn of the year 1923-24 was a surplus of Rs. 2*4 
crores and since then there have been recurring surpluses, . which have ■ 
been utilised partly for the' reduction of taxation and paetly for reducing 
the provincial contributions. The salt duty was reduced in 1924-25 to 
Rs. 1-4 per maund from the temporary figure of Rs. 2-8 in 1923-24, the 
cotton excise duty was abolished m 1925^26, and' the export duty on‘ 
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/ and the iMport 'diity on , inacMiiery in 1927-28, Tlie proYinciai 
contribiitions were'' .gradually reduced and have been finally extingiiislied 
■ iiithe niirrent year. ' These financial achievements, however, cannot be 
' entirely .attributed to the growth in the normal tax-revenue of the Centra- 
. Glovernment, for they have been rendered possible, partly at any rate, 
hj alterations in the cii-stoms tarifi and the imposition of various special 
protective duties. There are two other factors which have veiglieu 
ill estmiatiiig the sufficiency of the resources of the Central Co\’’eriiiii'*iiX 
for its ordinary requirements. In the first pluee, us will tie shown in th>‘ 
succeeding passage of this Memorandioii, the present scale ol: ^taxation 
is held by a certain body of opinion to be still unduly high, bec'mnlh', 
with the loss of the residue of the provincial eontfiibutioiis the budget 
for 1928-29 only just attains equilibrium : and it remains to be seen not 
only whether this particular estimate can be realised, but further whether 
taxation even if maintained on the existing scale is capable of yielding 
the further increase which will be required to keep pace with the 
necessary growth of central expenditure on national services. 

32. The financial position of the Central CTOveriiBient must be consi- 
dered from another standpoint also. It is liable to sufier^more from 
external troubles and serious economic crises than Provincial (jovern- 
ments, and it has also to be prepared to sustain the financial bmdeii of 
certain specially serious emergencies such as war. The question. ^thm‘e- 
fore arises whether the present allocation of revenues provides a sufficient 
margin for such emergencies. The principal taxes on "which the Cenlriil. 
.6over.ninentdependsare,as.hasbeeiisfcated,.' 

(1) the .income-tax,. 

(2) customs duties, and. 

■ ,{3) the salt tax. ' • , , 

It was to these sources of revenue, as eil as railway rates, tliat the 
Uentral Oovernment in India, as in many other coiintrks, hud to tuni 
in order to secure financial eqiiililwium after the Great War ; and in 
recent years it has not been possible to make any reduction in tlui level 
of taxation from incomes and customs them readied. Should a similar 
emergency arise, the Central Govenimeat in India will be lumipelhid 
to have recourse to the same somces for additional funds, however dis- 
tasteful such a course may be to the public, and it will bii particularly 
distasteful,, if the emergency so far as India is coo.ccriied is the result of 
decisions in which their representatives have had no voice, ft hiis, 
however, been held by certain authorities that even so, the extra revenue 
which could be raised by increasiiig existing direct and indirect Gciitmi 
taxation is/ dangerously , inadequate. 

, 1 , The income-tax m India has, so far, not proved to be as elastic a 
^ source of revenue ,as it is in other countries. Direct taxation' on income 
, is exceedingly unpopular among the Indian trading ^ aiid^ professional 

cla^es^ and, moreover the tiyik.of accurate assessment— without which 

’ ' ' .. a high' graduated rate^ of 'ineome-tax can hardly he justified— has always 
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presented great difficulties in tlie peculiar conditions of India/ It is ; 
only during tie last five or six years tiat tie. law ias been modernised , 
and an! increasingly efficient administrative maciinery for tie' assess- 
ment and collection of tie tax ias been organised.. But even so, owing ; 
to trade depression, tie yield of tie tax ias siown a progressive falling' ' 
off in tie last foii|‘ years, and tie process: of accustoming tie public tO' 
tiis tax could not iave been carried tirougi witiout serious friction 
being engendered if tie rates iad been periodically enianced. Certain 
autiorities accordingly bold tiat tie tax is one wMei, at any rate for 
some years to come, can iardly be raised to meet emergencies. Tiere 
ias also been no decrease in tie rates of income-tax and super-tax after 
the War, wiici still stand at as iigi a level as tiey iave ever stood in 
India. 

Tie yield of custon^ taxation ias increased in tie last four years 
by about Ks. 9 crores, of wiici about Es. 1| erores is estimated to be 
derived from protective duties. It ias been ield by certain autiorities 
that the general rate of customs duties, which is now 15 per cent., is 
far too high for a revenue tariff and is in several cases positively damag- 
ing in its effects ; that the general level of customs tariff cannot be left 
unreduced much longer without serious injury to India’s economic in- 
interests ; and that any really large net increase in the present level of 
customs taxation in India for the purpose of a future war is out of tie 
question, while even if it were possible tie yield would be precarious. 

It ias accordingly been urged tiat now tiat tie provincial contri- 
butions iave been abolisied, tie Central Government must begin tie 
process, wiici ias iad perforce to be postponed iitherto, of effecting 
suci reductions of Central taxation as will begin to give India a reason- 
able margin of taxable capacity on wiici tie Central Government can, 
rely in an emergency suci as anotier war. On tie otier iand, it ias 
been argued tiat tie mamtenance of taxation from incomes and customs 
substantially at tie present level, witi tie object of making more money 
available for outlay on beneficial developments of all sorts in the pro- 
vinces, will, in itself 5 lead to tie growth of a new generation witi greatly 
increased taxable capacity fitted to bear the fiscal burdens wiici a war 
entails. Both aspects of tie cpestion will require careful consideration 
in connection with any proposal wiici is directed to transferring to 
Provincial Governments any substantial portion of tie revenues from 
taxation now at the disposal of tie Central Government by maintaining 
that taxation at about its present level. 

33. Prom tie point of view of Provincial Governments, tie scheme Meston settle- 
of distribution of revenues ias been subjected to very severe criticisms 
by all tie Governments concerned, though these iave not always pro- -^ew 
ceeded on tie same lines and in many cases were mutually opposed. Proviiicial ^ 
The arguments urged, against tie scheme, may be classified under six 
HeadS' — 

/ (a) that the provincial contributions to the Central Government 

fixed by tie Meston Committee were not equitable as between 

tie differeat provinces, 
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(6) that, the pro^mcial reTeniies are inelasticj 



, ;,{e)' ,that\the''disfeihHtion 'd^ not enable tie provinces to evolve a 

‘ . ' system-' of -provincial taxation based on tlie principle oi 

■ ability to pay^ 

(i) that in the allocation of revenues the reqiiirenieixts of the pro- 
■; vinces 'shoiiM, have- been taken into eoiisideratioin 
(e) that Devolution Rule 15, which vras mteiided to secure to the 
. ' ■' ■ large ''indnstrial provinces a share in the growing revenue 

. . - from taxation -.of incomes, has completely failed in its purpose, 

and 

(/) that the annual contributions of certain provinces to the Faniiiie 
Insurance Fund have been pitched too high. 

34. ' The' principal criticisms against the Meston eontribiitions were 
that 'th,e predominantly -agricultural provinces were compiled to pay 
to- the Central D-overnment ' a- disproportionately large portion of the 
proceeds of .proiidnciar taxation and that in assessing the contributions 
on the increased spending power of the provinces, the Meston Committee 
'did not' take -intd-^consideration the fact that, tiiidcff the permanent settle- 
ment of 1911, the proportion of revenues assigned to each province was 
not 'unifoim 'and that' growth of provincial revenues diiriiighhe period 
1911 to 1920 was, as the statement in paragraph 11 shows, very unequal 
Even after the contributions have been extinguislied, the inequality^ o! 
the allocation, rt mains ; and this feature of the settlement is dealt with 
elsewhere. But it is imnecessary to discuss fiiither the a.etiial contri- 
butions or their prospective amounts, since the}'' Jia'vo yeasetl to exist 
and ivill not be revived, at any rate in the form in which tie*}’ were east 
by the Meston Co nunittee. 

35. So far as the elasticity of provincial revenues ;:s eoneeriied, it 

will be observed that the iiu:ome of the Pitniiiria! Oov^-rMinmis mirier 
the present scheme is mainly derivt-ri from rwu sources,— land rr'*ve!iiie 
and excise. Dwing to historical reast)ns, t!ie cd' la nil revmuie 

assessment has developed on different lines in liie tlilJereiit jiTo\iiice& 
Bimgal, Bihar and Orissa and a large portion of iladraH huvi‘ hml the 
Permanent Settlement, while elsewhere the assesfti'm?nt is subjC'Ct to 
periodical revision. The abolition of tlie Pcnimnieiit SettleiUtmt, it is 
contended, is hardly within the range oC practical politics, md it has 
been argued that it cannot be Just'itied even from the* point of view of 
economic theory. For iiivStaiica, in Bengal, it is statei'l, tliat 9l.i per canit. 
of the estates have changed hands and wiiatever unearned i'licreiiieiit 
accrued on accoimt of the permanency of thi> settlement has already 
been absorbed in the purchase price. The abolition of the Ihntiianeiit 
Settlement' would therefore penalise the present owner oi the land for the 
benefits derived by -the original owner. So far as these provinces are 
concerned, therefore, it would seem that there is no* possibility of any 
appreokble increase Ta the, revenue from land. Even in temporarily 
settled InddMf -the revenue has shown very little sign of elasticity during 
lucent ye^s; ’ 'M the Taxation Enquiry' Committee has pointed out in 
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paragraph 92 of its report, during the period '1903 to 1924, -while priced ■ j 

rose by 117 per cent, tlie land revenue rose by-nnly 20 'per„ceiit. and a ; 

portion even of this rise was due to an increase; of 7 -per cent, in the area' 
sown. This is partly due to the policy of moderation that has been ■ 

folbwed since Lord Cnrzon laid down the. general principles on which 
revisions of assessment should be made. ■ ■ 

As regards excise, there has been a greater mhforniity in policy, but, 
owing to the fact that liquor is prohibited by religion or social usage in ;i 

certain coniiniinities, its consumption— and consequently the revenue — i 

varies eiiorinously in the difierent provinces. "While, the income -from - I 

excise in Madras, with a population of 42 millions is Es. 5 crores and in f 

Bombay, with a population of 19 millions is Rs, 4-| crores, the revenue 
from excise in Bengal, with a population of,47-Biillions-is'onlj Es."2|: ' 'f 

crores. Moreover if present political tendencies- 'towards prohibition ;|v 

continue, the revenue from this source is more like.ly to decline than to • " 1 ; 

increase. -‘'i 


36. The third crHicisrn raises an issue of fundamental importance, 
and it is directed against the whole system of separation of the sources 
vrhich has been applied to India, It is pointed out that under the present 
system it is almost impossible for the provinces to levy their taxation 
according to the principle of ability to pay or the taxable capacity of 
their inhabitants. As the authors of the Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms remarked, the income-tax is merely the industrial or 
professional complement of the land revenue and to j)rovincialise the 
latter ■while Indianising the former means giving those provinces whose 
wealth is more predominantly agricultural, such as United Provinces 
and Madras, an initial advantage over a province, like Bombay which 
has very large commercial and industrial interests.” In the case of a 
Province, such as Bombay, a large proportion of whose annual income 
is derived from industry and commerce, Provincial revenues under the 
present system can have little relation to the taxable capacity of the 
inhabitants. Moreover when an important section of the j>opulatioii 
is removed from the fiscal sphere of the Province, it becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult to justify an increase of provincial taxation. This aspect 
of the matter has not so far attracted much attention owing to the fact 
that 'there has been no marked rise in the level of provincial taxation 
since the Reforms. But as taxation becomes heavier, the more insistent 
will be the demand that it should be based on the taxable capacit 3 r of the 
different classes, and it is conceivable that, if the present system coii- 
timied, a province might find itself obliged to choose between the aban- 
donment of further development or the enforcement of an objectionable 
system of taxation, if it is able and willing to do so. 

37. On the other hand, it might be argued that it would be possible 
to secure that each person was taxed according to Ms ability to pay 
through an equilibrium of Central and Provincial taxation so arranged 
that while neither system tapped the ability to pay of all the inhabitants, 
the two combined might do so. Such a system, however, it might be 
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arguedj is wrong ia theory, for it presupposes a static position and it 
would unduly hamper each authority in adjiistiiig its taxation to its 
needs. If one authority happened to need more moiier and the other 
less and each adjusted its taxation accordingly, the whole system would 
be thrown out of gear, ® 

38. It might- also be urged in this connection that su<"'cifssion duties, 
which under the Devolution Rules have been assigned to Provinces, 
|)rovide a means whereby the system of provincial taxation can bif modP 
fiecl to reach the ability to pay of the iidiahitant^. Inirsmiieli as these 
duties fall on realised property and do not affect the iiirai who spends a 
large portion of the income that he earns, they are theoretically a less 
satisfactory method of reaching the ability to pay of tlit^ w]n>1e of the 
wealthier classes. They do, however, afforcl a valuable means of 
increasing to a legitimate extent the tfuxdea upon such classes, and if a 
developed system of succession duties were imposed in the provinces, 
the force of the arguments against the present distribution would be 
coiisicierabiy weakened. It is contended, on the other hand, that partly 
owing to political difficulties and partly owing to the complexities of the 
Hindu la-w of inheritance and other legal difficulties, it wouM be very 
unsafe to rely on them, for some years at any rate, as a source of pro- 
vincial revenue. At least three of the provincial governments seriously 
considered the possibility of the imposition of death duties, l:mt appa- 
rently found the difficulties almost insiumountable. Indeed, the Taxa- 
tion Committee has definitely recommended that the legislation con- 
nected with these duties should be Central. 

30, The.foiirth criticism is that in accepting the seheme for a com- 
plete separation of the sources of revenue and lecoiniaeriding the total 
abolition of the provincial contributions, the Joint Select Coinniittee 
ignored the importance of certain features which are peculiar to the 
Indian problem. The Indian provinces, us is iveil-knowii, have grown 
in a haphazard fashion. When a new tract of country was annexed or 
conquered by the British, it was added to one of the existing 'provinces 
or constituted into a separate province according to administrative 
convenience. They were therefore never at any time iiidepenilent liscfa! 
units, at any rate since 1833, and until the Reforms they 'were merely 
the agents of the Central Government and spent money allotted, by tlie 
latter. Moreover, frequent changes have been made in the boiiiidaries 
of provinces within the last thirty years {e.g., IJiiited Provinces, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Bihar and Orissa, Berar, Assuan), For 
these, and other reasons connected with the circumstances of their 
growth, it ia urged that they could not be expected to fuiu*Jiou as self- 
supporting fiscal units of administration. 

They also came under British rale at dif erent dates and in different 
, rta^es. of development. In view of the importance of the maintenanc© 
of uniform standards of -administfabion in the different provinces, it is 
^ pomted'^omt|^;that,\quife allocation of revenues before the 

",r€loimg wwni^O with- reference te the nee^ and not 
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...with' .reference to the revenue collected ■, within' the proYince. , ' The Meston' 
Committee partially recognised the importance of this 'factor and in 
determining the initial contributions • they, deliberately treated some 
of the provinces rather more generously, than the others. They dis- 
tinctly stated that the stcmdanl coMribtifdons, which were proposed with 
reference to the taxable capacity of the 'provinces" and other circums- 
tanceSj were the ideal which %?as to he reached after the 'provinces had 
had time to adjust their budgets to .the new state of ■ affairs. " ^ The 
rejection of this part of the scheme by the Joint Select Committee and 
the final extinction of the provincial contributions have, it is urged, 
restored the inequalities referred to by the .Meston Committee. 

40. The validity of the fifth criticism arising out of the failure of 
Devolution Rule 15 to operate as intended has been admitted by the 
Government of India on vSeveral occasions. The point will be dealt 
with in some detail in a later passage of this Memorandum which i elates 
to suggestions for the division of the income-tax in- any future scheme 
of allocation. 

41. To meet the sixth criticism, for w’'hich also, there was considerable 
justification, the Government of India have with the approval of the 
Secretary of State recently iiitrod.uced a .new- scheme of „ famine, insur-. 
ance, under which the total annual provincial contributions to the Tund 
will be reduced from Es. 175 lakhs to Rs. 42 lakhs. The nature of the 
changes introduced will be described in a separate memorandum. 

^ 42. The following three statements illustrate some of the points in the 
criticisms directed against the present scheme. It is hardly necessary 
to add that none of the criteria adopted below is by itself adequate 
for testing the equit}?" of the settlements, but these statements collec- 
tively may serve to indicate the inequalities w^hich, it is urged, have 
resulted from the present distribution of resources- :— ■ 

(1) The statement below compares the standard revenue adopted 
: ; ''.in the .permanent settlement- ,ol- ,,1911 ■...with \th-e. ..increased., 
income that the provinces have obtained by (a) the normal 
growth of revenue under the divided heads between 1911 and 
1920, and (b) the increased revenue presented to the pro- 
vinces by the abolition of the' system of divided heads and 
the final extinction of the provincial contributions. The 
growth' of revenue since the Reforms has not been taken into 
consideration, because provincial governments have had 
independent powers of taxation since 1920 and the growth 
during this period is partly due to taxation levied by the 
provinces. The importance of this 'statement, lies in the fact 
that the standard revenue in 1911 was- determined with 
reference to the actual needs of' the provihees. 




■(In laklis of rupees.) 


( 2 ) Tiic following skitement sliow>s the c^ppro.xiiiirite p'anhiicial 
reveniieg per heud of the popuktioii and per sf|iuirtj mile in the veer 
iri2d“2T as they would have been if no coiitribiitioBS had Ijeen paid tn 
the Cfeotml Qoveminent in that rear,: — ' 
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Th shows the actualincrease ill the income 

of ' the' difierent 'prow 19'12*13' and the cmrent jear :-— ■ 


(In lakhs of rupees). 



Proyince. ■ 


Madras ■ , 
Bombay ' . 

Bengal 

United Provinces . 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa . 


Average 
of 191243 
and } 913-14. 


783 

794 

669 

694 

485 

585 

321 


Budget 

1928-29. 


1697 

1436 =^ 

1093 

1247 

1273 

11221 

574 


Difference- 


914 

642 

424 

553 

788 

537 

253 


Percentage 

increase. 


Central Provinces . 
Assam 


316 


do4 


278 


43. The geneicil nature of the criticisms made by proviiicia] goTern- The Pmaacial 
ments has been described. A brief account:j; of the actual operation position pi 
of the Meston Settlement in each province will now be given. Attached ^ ® provinces, 
to this Memorandum are a number of statements which exhibit the 
financial position of the provinces between the years 1921-22 and 1928-29. 

44. Madras , — Madras had deficits for four years in succession after 
the War, which were mainly due to the necessity for increasing the pay 
of the subordinate staff required for purposes of administration. The 
accounts of the year 1921-22 sho\Yed a revenue deficit of Es. 99 lakhs, 
and in spite of drastic reductions in expenditure and increases in the 
rates of stamp duties court fees and registration fees, which were expected 
to yield Rs, 77| lakhs, the budget for 1922-23 anticipated a deficit of 
,Es. 42 lakhs. By the end of 1923-24, however, the financial position, 
considerably improved. The revenue showed signs of recovery and 
the policy of retrenchment was also pmsiied consistently. In spite of a 
provision of Es. 57 lakhs for new schemes and grants to local authorities, 
the budget for this year showed only a 'deficit of Rs. 25 lakhs, which 
was turned into a surplus oving to an unexpected windfall and a saving 
of Rs. 59 lakhs in expenditure. In the following year, further.retrench- 
ments were made, which were expected 'to, result in a saving of Bs. 18 
lakhs during the year and Rs. 36 lakhs ultimately. The budget anti- 

* Exciiicles interest received from tbe Local Bodies in Bombay, being merely a book 
adjustment. ' ■ ■ ■ , ; 

t Includes revenue from Shan States Federation for purposes of, comparison. 

J These acconnts are largely based on the annnai reports ffubmitted by the Provinces* 
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cipated a surplus of Es. 15 lakhs over the expeuditurc in spite of the 
inelusioa of new items costing over Es. 20 lakhs. In H'25-2C the con- 
tribution of the province to the Central Government was reduced 
Es. 126 lakhs, and this sum was partly utilized for repayment of loans 
borne upon the old provincial loans account whicn had hitherto been 
met by fresh borrowings. Since then, mainly owing to the remission 
of the provincial contributions. JIadras hu.s bail lug ^npluse^. tlie utilisa- 
tion of which has been engaging the attention of the provincial govern- 
ment. ' 

The grievance of tins Government was that it was obliged to contri- 
bute a ^proportionately large portion of its tneonie towards Central 
expenditure. With the final remission of the provincial contribution, 
the province has been placed in an exceptioiiiilly favourable po.sition. 

45. province Imd an opening balance of Es. 306 

lakhs on 1st April 1921, but the account for that year .showed a revenue 
deficit of Es.^^191 lakhs and the budget estimates for 1022-23 anticipated 
a revenue deficit of Es. 50 lakhs in spite of increases in the ratt.s ot stamp 
ditties and court fees, which were expected to yield an additioiKil revenue 
of Es. 60 lakhs in that year. The major portion of the deficit, how'ever, 
was due to heavy interest charges on the debt incurred in connection 
with development operations in the city of Bombay. It was expected 
at the time that it would be possible to recoup these amounts from the 
sale of land reckimed. This expectation, however, lias not been realised 
and the financial difi&culties of this province in the subsequent years 
are, to a considerable extent, due to the commitments on account of 
these schemes. 

The budget of 1923-24 would have shown a small surplus, but for the 
interest charges of Es. 63 lakhs on account of the Deveiopmrnt i)e|iart- 
ment. In the following year again, in spite of retrenchments in expen- 
diture to the extent of Es. 32 lakJis recurring, the budget anticipated 
a deficit. In 1926-26 the totaiisator betting tax and ia'l92li-27 a fax. 
on transfer of property in Bombay were introduced. The rates of court 
fees were also enhanced. But in spite of the additional taxation amount- 
ing in all to about Es, 90 lakhs introduced since the Eeforms and 
the drastic retrenchments made in expenditure, the province has had 
a series of deficits, which have reduced the opening balance 'of Es. 306 
lakhs in 1921 to Es. 7 lakhs at the end of 1928-29 {budget). ' 

Apart from the financial emharrasments caused by venture.^ such 
as the Bombay development scheme, these difiieulties would seem to be 
due largely to the fact that Bombay is the most highly industrialised 
province in India and that it has a higher proportion of urban population 

taaa any* other proTOice. The stendarcl of living is co'iaparatively high 
in the i-ndnstrial cities of the Presidency ancl^ owing to the migrator? 
ctoctor of tkBhlmm popnktion, tMs has, it is stated, indirectly, 
affeeteq the stendard in the villages, to which most of the vil, lagers^ 

^ who. resort to^ industrial centresj retire after ii certaiil period* The scales 
of ^ »Iariw _ parfeicnlarly not the _ subordinate hervices^ are mneh. higher 
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proviaces, partly,, it is stated, oa account of the cost ; 

■of iiviag 'and partly on account of the altematire avenues of employment ■ 

■ provi.ded. by . industrial concerns,. 

On the other hand, the provincial revenue per head of the popula- 
tion in this Presidency is Hgher than in most other provinces.; Two 
.factors have possibly contributed to this result : — - 

(а) The development of industries and the urbanisation of the pro- 

vince have resulted in a more rapid increase in the values of 
land than elsewhere, and consequently in land revenue. 

(б) The consumption of liquor is always abnormally high in indus- 

trial areas and Bombay, as has already been noticed, derives 
a larger revenue from excise per head of the population than 
any other province in India. 

The Meston Committee, it may be noted, pointed out that Bombay 
had reached a scale of expenditure far above the Indian average and 
that the pace of expansion of its revenues was also distinctly higher than 
in other provinces. 

46. Bengal , — Bengal started with an opening balance of Rs. 272 
lakhs in the beginning of 1921-22, most hi which, however, was wiped 
out by the revenue deficit of Rs. 215 lakhs at the end of that year. In 
the following year, owing to its peculiar financial difficulties, its contri- 
bution to the Central Government was remitted after a detailed and 
careful examination of its financial position. Additional taxation in 
the shape of higher stamp duties and court fees and an entertainment 
tax, which was estimated to yield altogether Rs. 140 lakhs was also 
imposed. By this means and by retrenchment in expenditure, the pro- 
vince was able to maintain a small surplus until 1926-27 when for the 
first time for several years, the accounts showed a deficit of Rs. 21 lakhs. 

The revised estimates for 1927-28 and the budget estimates for 1928-29 
also anticipate small deficits. 

Judged by these figures, the financial difficulties of Bengal have not 
been, as serious as those of Bombay, but it is stated that there has been 
very little development in the nation-building services entrusted to the 
Ministers since the Reforms, owing to the impossibility of providing 
additional resources. The difficulties of the province arise from the 
inelasticity of the two principal sources of provincial revenue, viz,, land 
revenue and excise. Owing to the Permanent Settlement and the tem- 
parate habits of the people and the movement in favour of prohibition 
throughout India, neither of these sources of revenue has shown itself 
capable of expansion comparable to that enjoyed by Bombay feom the 
same sourer. The situation, it is stated, so far as Bengal is concerned, ' 
is further aggravated by the fact that the administration of Calcutta, 
which is an all-India port and which contains practically all the Mg jute 
mills, absorbs a disproportionately large portion of; provincial revenues. 

The cost of the Calcutta police in 1925-26 was ^mbro'&an Bs.' 31 lakhs. 

"The case of Bengal, in short, is that there isrno.mar^' for development* ’ 
la fact* if the Ml in the purchasing valua-pf the rupee were taken int<r ' 
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' eoasideratioii, ' it miglif -be argued' that there Las not been any appreci- 
able increase in- the'spending power of the proTince since 1&13 (see state- 
ment in paragraph 42). ; \ ' 

On the other hand, it might be argued tliat there has been very little 
■ development of . local taxation in this province. The- great controversy 
, that arose-' ill IS71 in Bengal .regarding, the legality and propriety of 
levying a cess, for eclucational- purposes on permanently settled land tvas 
finally settled 'by., 'a-- formal, pronounceraerit of the SeemniT of State 
cHstirictly affirming the liability of such land to aciditional taxation 
in, the .shape -'of local cesses and rates. A local cess has ettu* shite been 
in existence in Bengal but. although there is no legal imped imerit in the 
Wily of an increase in the rates of these cesses, there lias been very little 
increase in the income of the rmal boards, wiiich luis lisuii from Es. 
laldis ill 1918-19 to only Ea. '76-25 kkhs in 1925-26. 

47. The Umied Prmmees, — The aimual accounts of this province 
show a succession of deficits since the introduction of the Beforms up 
to the end of 1925-26 amounting in all to over Ids. 3 erores, which were 
met partly from the opening balance of Ks. 89 lakhs at the beginning 
of 1921-22 and partly by the appropriation of a considerable poxtion 
of a loan which the provindahgovernineiit had raised in the open market 
for development purposes. Except for an increase of irrigatioii rates 
and court fees, there has been very little additional taxation. It may 
be noted that this C4ovemment had to be warned by the Government 
of India that no loans wnuld be sanctioned, whether they w^ere to be 
raised in the open market or obtained from the Central Government, 
if the proceeds were likely to be applied in practice to the financing of 
: revenue deii,cits.. ■ 

The general financial position was a source of considerable anxiety 
. until the year 1925-26 when, owing mainly to the remission of Rs. 56 
laklis of its contribution to the Central Govenimeiit. fiiiaiiciai equili- 
Imiim was expeeted to be restored. The actuals of the year, however, 
showed a deficit of Rs. 31 kkhs. -Witli the gradual rediiction and final 
cessation of its contribution, the financial position has improved ver}* 
considerably and the revised estiniatfes for 1027-28 show a surplus ol 
Rs. 152 lakhs. The following remarks of the Finance lleiiibet of the 
Province in his budget speech in 1927 simmiaxise the jTOseiit liiiaiicial 
position of the Province : — 

“How^ much yet remains to be clone I recognise as clearly aiiil as 
readily as any one. But there is reason to hope tliat i'li the 
matter, of finance,' we are at length turning the cxiiner. The 
remission of om contribution for which the budget of the 
Central ' Government provides will add niaterklly to our 
resources. Further our revenues will before long steadily 
mcrease. .V* Our .'revenues, however they may expand^ 

' I;;/'. ' will never be in, excess of our needs. But in the coming years 

...they wills I believe^ be more adequate to our reqmrements 
‘-'tten- they; have been in the period that has elapsed^ since 
■ " r'^theB^^ : 



Since then the province has received the benefit of the final remission- 
of the last instalment of the provincial coritributions. 

48. The Punjab.— Tk& revenue of this province has increased from 
Ks. 710 lakhs in 1921-22 to Es. 12,73 lakhs in 1928-29 (budget) and its 
finances seena to be’in a very fiourishiag condition. But’it did not escape 
from the consequences of the rise in prices, the depression in trade and 
other factors which contributed to the financial embarrassments of the 
other provinces and of the Government of India in the first few years 
following the introduction of the Eeforms. The revised estimates for 
1921-22 and the budget estimates for 1922-23 disclosed deficits amounting 
to Es. 149 lalihs and Es. 130 lakhs respectively. Additional taxation^ 
which mainly took the shape of increased registration fees, mutation 
fees, court fees and stamp duties, was imposed in 1923 and a persistent 
effort was also made to reduce the expenditure. The deficits in these 
two years were, however, due in part to certain- specific abnormal causes 
such as a particularly bad monsoon in 1921-22, and with the normal 
increase in revenue financial equihbrium was restored in 1923-24, since 
when the province has been free from serious financial difficulties arising 
from failure of resources. The revenue surpluses in the years 1923-24 
to 1925-26 amounted in all to over Es. 4| crores. Apart from the normal 
growth of revenue, these were partly due to the sale proceeds of land 
and to the increase in the water rates on the canals, in 1924. With the 
remission of provincial contributions, the province was actuallv able 
to reduce its taxation in 1925-26 and 1926-27 and has been able to finance- 
a large portion of its capital expenditure on productive schemes such as 
irnption works, from revenue. In 1927-28 (revised estimates). Es 125 
lakhs were spent from revenue on capital expenditure, while in the budget 
for the cunent year provision has been made for an expenditure of Es 134 
lakhs on irrigation and civil works, to be met from revenue. It is also 
understood that the Government have been considering the question 
of further remission of taxation, if this should be found feasible after 
the requirements of the province are met. 

49. Eiotko.— T he statement annexed to this Memorandum relating 
to the finances of Burma since 1921-22 does not fully reveal the actual 
financial position. A peculiar feature of tlie finances of this province 
was the very arge receipts realised before the Reforms from the system' 
of rice control, which have to a very |reat extent been utilised subse- 
quently for financmg capital expenditure. While the figures of revenue 
since the Eeforms have also been sweUed to a small extent by such 
abnormal receipts, the figures of expenditure include a very large amount 
of capital expenditure incurred from the accumulated rice control pro- 
fits. The amounts of non-recurring capital expenditure proposed to 
be met from these balances in the budgets of 1923 to 1927 are sbovm 
below: — - 



la fact, the province was able to meet all its capital expenditure 
until 1927-28 without borrowing and the apparent revenue deficits shown 
in the accounts have been met from the huge opening balance of Es. 572 
lakhs with which it started in 1921-22. It will be observed from the 
statement that this province raised no loans in the. market and owed 
no money to the Government of India until 1927-28. Its opening 
balance, however, has been reduced from Rs. 572 in 1921-22 to Rs. 9 
lakhs in 1928-29 (budget estimates). 

With the exhaustion of the amounts to the credit of the rice control 
account, the question of balancing the provincial budget will become 
a matter requiring serious consideration. The financial position of this 
province is in many ways somewhat peculiar. It was the last province 
to come under British rule and it is still very largely undeveloped. Its 
system of taxation continues to be of a very primitive character and 
the revenue from land is small. Unlike the rest of India, it had no 
re^lar system of land taxation before British rule. Upper Burma 
relied and still relies very largely on the thathameda, which is a tax ap- 
portioned among the villages and assessed roughly with regard to the 
circumstances of each family in the viEage. Though theoretically it 
is not a poll tax, it operates as one. In Lower Burma, the principal 
tax has been the capitation tax, which is now levied at a flat rate on all 
males between the ages of IS and 60 years. Since 1893 a land tax on 
private lands has been partially substituted for the that}mned.a but 
the land revenue system is still undeveloped. Except in some of the 
bigger towns, there is no system of local taxation independent of the 
provincial administration. 

There has been for se%'eral years a very strong popular demand in 
Burma fox the abolition of the two primitive taxes,' the thathameda 
and the capitation tax, and on the advice of a committee recently ap- 
pointed by the local Government, it has been decided to earmark the 
proceeds of these two taxes for local purposes. They are therefore in 
theory at any rate no longer available for provincial purposes. 

• 50. Bihir and Orissa.— The financial difficulties of Bihar and Orissa 
are very similar to those of Bengal. Its revenues are very inelastic, 
on account of the permanent settlement and its solvency during recent 
years has depended on the vagaries of the excise revenue. Its revenue 
per head of the population is the lowest in the whole of India and the 
province is still very largely undeveloped. In view of its peculiar posi- 
tion, the Meston Committee recommended that no share of the “ initial 
contributions ” towards Central expenditure should be demanded from 
it. 

By additional taxation and by a conservative policy as regards 
development, it was able to avoid a revenue deficit untfi 1926-27, the 
accounts for which year show for the first time since 1921-22 an excess 
of expenditure over revenue of Es. 31 lakhs. The revised estimates 
for 1927-28 and the budget estimates for 1928-29 show deficits of 
^Rs. 29 laUjs and 14 lakhs respectively. The financial difficulties of 
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opening balance, which amounted to 
Bs. 101 lakhs in the beginning of 1921-22, has been exhausted and the 
demands for the development of the nation-bxiilding services become 
more insistent. 



Promnces.—ln the first year after the introduction of 
the Eeforrns, the accounts of this province showed a deficit, which was 
met from the opening balance of Rs. 51 lakhs. As a result of the addi- 
tional taxation imposed in 1923 and the policy of retrenchment, there 
was a surplus in the following four years. There was, however,’ a de- 
ficit of Rs. 67 lalvhs in the year 1926-27, which was mainly due to the 
fact that the Act of 1923 authorising the increases in the rates of stamp 
duties and court fees for three years expired in this year. With the 
remission of the provincial contributions, financial equilibrium has 
again been restored and the financial position of the province is stated 
to be satisfactory. 

62. Assam . — ^Assam had small revenue deficits during the first twm 
years after the introduction of the Reforms, but owing largely to an 
improvement in its revenue position, the province has not been faced 
with any serious financial difficulties since 1923-24. With the remis- 
sion of the contribution of Rs. 15 lakhs, its financial position has been 
further strengthened. It has also, owing to a change in the income- 
tax law, got larger amounts under Devolution Rule 15 than any other 
Province except Burma dui'ing "recent years. 

53. It would seem from the survey of the finances of the various 
Provinces since the introduction of the Reforms that the criticism re- 
garding the inequalities arising from the scheme of allocation of revenues 
IS not without justification. It might be argued that the remedv for 
these inequalities would be a fresh re-distribution of resources.^ On 
the other hand, there is not a clean slate to write upon and practical 
considerations impose limits on the scope for a revision of the settle- 
ment. E%htly or wrongly, certain revenues have been allocated to 
Provmoial Governments, who have adjusted their standards of expen- 
iture accordinglj' . It would be impracticable to demand that schools 
and hospitals should be closed in one Province in order to provide addi- 
tional resomces for other Provinces which are less developed and which 
in the earlier settlements received resources which they found inade- 
quate. Prom this it would follow that no alteration in the distribution 
of the sources of revenue would be possible except in respect of such 
taxes_ included in the Scheduled Taxes Rules as have not already been 
exploited by Provincial Governments unless — 

(a) other sources of revenue are ofiered by the Central Govern- 

ment as compensation, or 

(b) definite fixed or variable assignments are made. 

In other words, the inequalities arising from the present settle- 
ment can_m practice only be removed by the sacrifice of Central revenues 
either existing or potential. So far this has been found to be imprac- 
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Possibilities 
of a system 
of grakts-in- 
aid. 


Seligmaft': mfamtioiak pages 666*611’ 


ticable. Tlie abolition', of .the. Provincial .contributions in 1928-29 has 
for the time^being left practically no margin in the Central budget. It 
would, in .fact,.^ not' .have been possible to carry out in the current year 
the partial revision of the M^eston Settlement referred ..to in, paragraph 
26 even if the Provinces had agreed to it, and iii^contem.plating the 
possibility of an inroad; up.on Central revenues it is necessary to bear 
■ill. mind the Central liabilities, arising out of the very responsible func- 
tions,^ .such .as defence, . assigned, to-' the .Central Government under the 
constitution. 




■ .P0SS.IBLE LiK’ES. of Developm.ent. 

54. It is now,' proposed to discuss various remedies that have been . 
suggested for removing the inequalities arising from the present distri- 
■hutioa of resources. :. These are : — ' 

(1) The ^introduction of a system of grants-*in-aid for specific ser- 

vices, as distinguished from contributions for general pur- 
poses referred to in (5). 

(2) A partial reversion to the system of divided heads. 

(3) iimpovering Provincial Governments to levy a surcharge on 

some of the Central taxes, 

(4) A re-distiioution of the sources of revenue now allocated to the 

Central and Provincial Governments. 

(5) The grant of fixed or variable contributions from the Central 

Government to the Provincial Goveriimeiits or vice versa, if 
an , equitable, distribution cannot be effected . by' one or more 
of the methods indicated above. ' ■ • * 


CrminU-in-Aid, 

M.lt has been explained in a separate Iiremorandiini that under 
the existing constitution of India it is not permissible to make assisii- 
iiients,..,.:Or,.., grants., .from,, Central..: 116X6111168 .to.. Provincial 'Clovernmerits 
for expenditure on a Provincial su])|ect. The oriaiii of this arram^e- 
mcnt may lie traced to_the conception in para, 2bl of the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, that if provincial autonomy is to 
mean anything real, clearly the provinces must not be dependent on 
tlie Central Government for the means of provincial development."’ 
The soundness of this conception, as a general proposition, is harclly 
open to doubt, as Professor ■ Seligmaii has observed"^ : To have the 
federal goverament depend entirely upon largesses from the states is 
to render ifc more or less impotent, and certainly to make it subordinate 
to the states. * * =«= h. On the other hand, to make 

the separate states depend financially upon the federal government 
IS to weight the balance in the opposite direction and is not, in the long 
run, ctcsirablc in the interests of a complete equilibrium,’’ 
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56. At the same time, it is possible te argue with some force that 
it is neither necessary nor desirable to have any hard and fast rule on 
the subject in the Indian constitution. No such rule exists in the con- 
stitutions of the Dominions or other federal states ; and as it has been 
mentioned in a seppate Memorandum that grants-in-aid from federal 
revenues to the States have been given in Canada for the purpose of 
constructing and improving the highways, and of developing agricul- 
tural and technical education, and in- Australia for the promsion of 
hospital treatment for persons suffering from venereal diseases. Fur- 
ther, as stated in that Memorandum, the existence of the rule in the 
Indian constitution has led to administrative difficulties. There are, 
however, more general considerations. Thus it will be for considera- 
tion whether the Central Government should not be competent on suit- 
able occasions to utilize any surplus revenues at its disposal not for 
the remission of Central taxation but for the allotment of money as 
grants-in-aid to the provinces for a series of years so as to enable them 
to make more rapid progress with measures of national development 
or measures necessitated^ by India’s mternational commitments than 
is possible with the unaided resources of particular provinces. Simi- 
larly it may be found, when spheres of taxation have been allocated, 
that in certain circumstances it would be suitable that the Central Gov- 
ernment should raise further taxation on a uniform all-India basis and 
make the proceeds available to the provinces for national development 
in a particular direction, _ e.ff., construction of roads. It is, therefore 
a matter for careful consideration whether the rigid rule in the Indian 
constitution should not be abrogated, and the Central Government 
given a free hand; to make grants to Provincial Governments for 
specified purposes, subject to the vote of the Central Legislature. 

57. In connection with these grants-in-aid from Central Revenues, 
there is a further question which will require consideration, m., the 
degree of control which the Central Government should eWcise in 
regard to services in the provinces for which a grant-in-aid is given 
from Central Revenues. In England, grants are made out of sums 
voted by Parliament to local authorities for the purpose of meetino- a 
portion of the expenditure on services of national importance, like 
education, police, etc., and in connection with these grants a high degree 
of central control is imposed on the local authorities. In the words 
of a well-known authority* on local self-government in England “ the 
National Government in the course of three-quarters of a century from 
1832 successively ‘ bought ’ the rights of inspection, audit, supervision 
initiative, criticism and control, in respect of one local service after 
another, and of one kind of local governing body after another, by the 
grant of annual subventions from the national Exchequer in aid of 
the local fiinances ; and therefore, in relief of the local rate-payer.” In 
India a somewhat similar control is exercised in connection with grants 
made to local authorities by the Provincial Governments or by the 
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and: a a' partial reversion., to the system of 

divided heads might' be: r as econoinic heresy and would pro- 

bably be ' received' with considerable distrust by the Provincial Govern- 
■ments. It is therefore desirable to analyse' the reasons which neces- 
'sitated the meticiil^^ns , control associated with that, system and to dis- 
cover whether administrative; control is an inevitable: result of any 
system of divided lieads.. The circumstances which led to this control 
■im pre-Reform' settlements are stated' as follows in para, 109 of 

the, Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms : — 


^ settlements have been based, not on provincial 

revenues but on provincial needs, a central control over 
provincial expenditure is not merely justifiable but inevit- 
able. The Government of India could not allow a province 
to go bankrupt. But if the Government of India were res- 
ponsible for provincial solvency, they musti be in a position 
to control provincial expenditure | indeed, in view of their 
own competing needs, they could hardly avoid feeling a direct 
interest in keeping down charges. Again, as regards reve- 
nues, so long as the Government of India take a share in 
the proceeds, they have a strong motive for interfering in 
details of administration. Their interest in land revenue^ 
for example, inevitably leads them to a close supervision 
over revenue settlements ; and the control tends to become 
tighter in cases where expansion and development, as in 
the case of irrigation, depend on capital outlay,’’ 

It was in order to avoid this control and interference by the Gov- 
ernment of India in Provincial matters that the authors of the Report 
aimed at finding some means of entirely separating the resources of the 
Central and Provincial Governments. They were of opinion that the 
arrangements which had on the whole worked successfully between 
two of&cial governments would be quite impossible between a popular 
•and an official government.* , . ^ 

69. There are, however, several methods by which the proceeds 
of a tax may be divided between the Central Government and a Provin- 
cial Government. The division may be effected by — 


(а) a division of the sphere within the tax itself, or 

(б) the assignment to one or the other of the authorities of a basic 

rate, the balance to go to the other authority, or 

(o) a division in accordance with some arbitrary fraction. 

It is only to the third method that the arguments stated in the quo- 
'tation above have any application. For instance, they could not be 
urged against a scheme for the division of the proceeds of a tax on tobacco, 
under which the excise duty would be credited' to the Central 

■f' 200 ''olBeporl.. ■: 
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Government, wMle the Provinces vronH be allowed to levy fixed license,; 
fees on shops for the^sale of tobacco. Nor would they apply to a'Method 
for the division ol' income-tax under which the taxation on corporations 
is assigned to, one and that on individuals to another, or tO' a scheme- 
for the division of the proceeds of a Central tax collected directly , by, 
a Central Department. 

60. The possibility of dividing the sources of revenue now classified ' 
as Central or Provincial may now be .considered . It may be ''premised 
that division will 'not. be appropriate in, the case of all heads, and that 
it wiH be convenient' 'for certain heads to remain wholly Provincial or ' 
wholly CentraL ■ ' 

61., Lani revenue appears to be a source of '.rev.eiine' 

■which sho'iild appropriately belong to the Provincial Govemmeiit. , ■ Not; 
only does its intimate connection with all the details of Provincial, acl- 
m,iiiistration Tender it pre-eminently a Provincial subject, bnt on theo- 
retical gTomids also it is clearly appropriate for Provincial or local taxa- 
tion. Indeed, in most of the countries of Europe, the land tax is aIm,ost' 
entirely appropriated for local purposes. 

62. Court Fees, — Court fees may be regarded either as a payment* 
for services rendered or, if they appreciably exceed the cost of the courts, 
as a tax. In either case, being connected closely with ProviEcisl;;,sub- , 
jeots and falling almost entirely on the inhabitants of tie ;Pr 0 vin€e,,',, 
they have been held to be clearly suitable for assignment to the ProTince. , 

63, Non-judicial Stamps, — Stamp duties can be divided into two 
appropriate classes : — ■ 

(1) Those which relate to commercial and gw^^i-commercial trans*. 

' ■actions.. ■ , ■ ' 

(2) Those which relate to other transfictioos, paiiici.ikrly .concern- ■ 
ingland. 

Under the present Bysteni, certain stamp duties which it is ccmsi-, 
clered important to keep uniform on account of their comiriercial import- 
ance are reserved, so far as the rate is eoiieernecL for Imperiai legisla- 
tion. All other stamp duties can be altered by the Proviiiees and tlie 
revenue from the reserved duties also goes to the Provinces or, sj)eak- 
ing more accurately, to the authority which happens to sell the stamp 
which is used. So far as the commercial transactions are concerned, 
it h obviotiBly_ important that the rate shoukl be uniform throughout 
India. -Moreover^ such' important problems as the extension and im- 
provement of banking and money market facilities with wliicli the Cen- 
■ tral Government have to deal are closely bound up with questioiB of 
: ; ^ ■ stamp duty relating to cdmmerekl transactions. Uniformity of other 

v , stamp duties is not however,,. essential and there does not seem to be 
’ pi|6ction -to' a .-variety of rates. 

A I,': ‘ •' The aufhors of the Report on Indian Constitutioiml Reforms had 

that ' the tevehue from ^ general stamps should be allocated 




to the Central Government, but it was diverted to the Provincial ex- 
chequer by the Meston Committee because they could find no other 
of securing a complete separation of the sources of revenues 
betv een the Privincial and Central Governments which would give ade 
revenue to certain Prorincc. He Taxation CeMmiitee eSgcBted 
the re-transfer of non-judicial stamps to the Central GovernmeS but 

ot the Provincial Governments; the Government of India pronosM that 
commerml and g'Masi-commercial stamps should be assigned to the 
Central Government while all other sta4s should contbiufto be Pto- 
incial ^^he question was referred to a sub-committee of the Confer- 
ence of Financial Representatives held in Kovember 1923 and a list 
of instruments, the stamp duty on which the sub-committee recoS 
mjirM should be credited to the Central Revenues is given in Appen- 
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duties. It ha.s been argued that the taxes in hotli ease.s fall 
on the ioreigii consumer and there is therefore, no theore- 
teal jastihcation for _assigning a share of the proceeds of 
tlie duty to any mdmdual Province. ^ 
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taforew The hquor might be transported in bond and 
^rovmcml Governments might -be allowed to levy excise 

auties at any rate they considered necessary. 

(6) An alternative to this would be to abolish customs duties on 
imported hquor altogether and to allow Provincial Govern- 
ments tcf levy excise duties as they thought fit on foremn 
hquor consumed m their territories. The proposal has been 
described in another memorandum, but it may be mentioned 
nere that the complete abolition of customs duties would 
seem to be a serious step. 

• statement shows the consumption of imported suiiits 

in the diflerent Provinces in the year 1925-26 : 


Thousands 
of proof 
gallons. 

■ 103 
269 
22S 
16 
70 
5S 
15 
IS. 
45 


Madras. .. . , v 

Bombay and Sind 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

'United Provinces . 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 

■ , Assam . . . ; 

Territories under the Government of India 

It will_ be observed that a distribution of the customs revenue on 
the hnes indicated above would largely benefit Bombay and Bengal 

LToJDevtiuta Sm * ““ 

66 Salt.~In the case of the tax on salt, it is not easy to trace con- 
r ^ necessity of life, it might be 4gued, that a 
distriytion of this duty on a population basis would not be open to 
any theoretical objection. There are also possible political advantage^ 
m ^kmg this a divided head. As a mater of fact, however, owteg 
to difterences in chet, the average consumption per head of the popu- 
lation vanes considerably in the different provinces. Moreover it is 
practically the only big reserve which the Government of India have 
in the case, of ■ an emergency snch as war. 

67. femes.— Where the locality of consumption cannot be traced 
It seems clear that an excise duty must be Centeal In the case of the 
excise duty on hquors, duty usually follows consumption and so lorn as 
tks principle IS observed, there is no theoretical or practical objection 
to the allocation of this source of revenue to the Provinces, 

The only other excise duty of importance that is now levied is that 
on petroleum and kerosene oil. The tax is levied at the refinery and 
tWu!^ at the W .i levy fc destimtion of a partioulK 
may be known, it cannot be guaranteed that it will be consumed in a 
prti^r area. The fact that the transport and storage of petroleum 
IB under license and that distribution is in the hands of one or tTc^. 
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panies may, liowever, enable censumptioii, to be traced adequately.^ Ib 
that case it 'would be feasible - to' 'dmde tliis excise among the Provinces 
if necessity for sucb a step should arise. . 

68, Income-tax.— The possible methods of dividing the iiicoiiie-tax, 
wMchJias been the subject of: controversy siiice^tlie .reforms, will now 
be dealt with. The problem has been examiner^ very exhaiu-^tively 
by the Taxation Enquiry Committee in paragraphs 5'28 in 568 of their 
report. The main reason why a division of the iiicdiiic-tii.x: between 
the Central Government and the Provinces is desiraWe has been indi- 
cated ill an earlier portion of the MemorandiiriL It is, briefly, tliat 
the taxation systems of the Provinces must be tl}.eoreticaIly unsound 
so long as they do not embrace some method of levying progressive 
taxation upon ability to pay as represented b} eonimercial and indus- 
trial interests. As has been observed in an earlier portion of the llemo- 
raiidiim, a division of the proceeds of the income-tax is alreadj" in force 
under Devolution Rule 15. In the fomi in which it now exists it pro- 
vides that the Provincial CTOvernment shall receive three pies in each 
rupee on that portion of the assessed income in a Province which is in 
excess of the assessed income of the year 1920-21. The rule, however, 
has failed to give the commercial and industrial Provinces a share in 
the income-tax, since Bombay" has received nothing since 1922-23 and 
Bengal since 1921-22, wMIe Biu*ma and Assam have received compara- 
tively large assignments not feom any marked expansion of noii-agri- 
cultiiral income in the Province but owing to certain fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. The following statement shows the actual amounts re- 
ceived by the Pro\inces since the Rule was introduced : — 

Amonnfs realkei hj the Provinces under Devolution Rule id. 

(, Figures in iaklis of rupees and two cieeimais). 


— 

19-2ll-2a 

■ ■ : ■ ■ 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-20, 

1020-27. 

,, 

1027-28 

Kevised, 

1028.29 

Bndget, 

' ^ ■' ' 

Mmlim . . ‘ , 

4-OS 


10*82 

C5-00) 

1-37 

4'*2i 

4-04 

; 5*20 

6*30 

Bomfmy 

14*72 

3*00 

■ ■■ ■■ . 

(13-50) 

•• 





Bengal , 

0*05 

.. 

.W 

.. 

.. 

■ ■ .i 



Vnitetl Provlaees . 

3-20 

:0*33 

.. 

.. 

0-03 

■ "S 


.. 

PuBja'I) ... 

O-SO 1 

5-60 i 

i 4-24 
, (0-06) 

1-90 

3-S-2 i 

i 

4*02 ! 
,1 

3-SO 

' 4-tlO 

Burma , . , * 

,3-85 1 

d'ii) 

1 0*38 

C—O'OS) 

5*90 

8-92 j 

,M*32 1 

15-00 

.ll'OfJ 

Biliar and Orissa , . 

0*58 

' 2*87 

2-55 

2-53 : 

2*41 1 

3*25 ! 

t i 

3*6(i 1 

i 3-50 

Central Brovliices , , 

„ 0-90 1 

1-49 
(l>39> ■ 

8-42 

2-30 

l*Sf» : 

2-18 ! 

i 


; 12-00 

Assam , 

; 0-02 i 


4-10 

’ '5-51, 

5*29 

4*92 

O-CIO 

CM,^0 

, 1?0T4l4- ,,, . ^ 

' 28*60 : 

, 14*53 ' 

. mm: 

‘ ' ' c , 

' 25*57 1 
Ui9*14) : 

"*iT4*7l ■' 


20'1CI 

1 

33*«3 ' 

ii-OO 

36*UU 
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.69.^ Apart .fioni the, fact, tliat tliis plaii' of division ias been a failure 
in practice, there exist rea.sons wMch render it unsuitable as^a perma- 
,n,ent method^of,: dividing income-tax with . the Provinces. In the- 
.first place, its , .dependence on a , datum ' line must necessarily involve 
arbitrary ,, results. . A .Province which failed to' assess its income-tax 
pr^^rerly. up to,J920-21 stands to gain out of the .arrangement, while, 
a. Province, which, collected, its income-tax efficiently . stands to lose. 
Moieo'ver, the income-tax in the' commercial Provinces depends, largelv- 
on the, main industries; and the .periods of. prosperity and ' depression in 
eaoh,' .of : synchronise. .Another objection to 

the piinciple of the Rule is that, except in .the case of businesses trails® 
ferred .foi-' assessment from' one Province- to 'another,. it takes no account 
of, the ., claims of residents and ,ena.bles the Province .of origin to appro- 
,,, :priate.,a, 'share of,the' tax which' is. really paid by- inhabitants' of other 
. , Provinces. This objection, however, could be suririounted if proper 
„ 'arrangements, could be made for the, allocation, of -.the revenue do the 
Province of .origiin .In' fact, -. such, arrangements are ' in force,, betwreen, 
the Government of Bengal and ".the . Governments of Assam and Bihar 
and Orissa regarding the appoftionment of the income-tax collected 
in Calcutta on the profits of tea and mining compa.riies. The real defect 
of the .Rule is that it does not enable a Province. to reach the ca.pa,eity 
, of the income-tax paying, classes as a,, whole. ■■ The share' which the Pro- ; 
vince receives is merely a proportion of the income which exceeds that 
of the datum line and it is in no sense a share in the taxation of the 
income whose ecjuivalent La^ppened to be assessed to income-tax in the 
datum „'lm,e:.year. The.'Taxation, 'Inquiry- Gom^ 'therefore, .'.con- 
demned the system of distribution laid down in Devolution Rule 15 
as fundamentally imsouncL 

70. Other possible w^ays of dividing the income-tax have been dis- 
cussed in paragraph 530 of the Taxation Enquiry Committee^ reportv 
'■ They are..a'S''folIows'r— 

(I) The Provinces riiight be empowered to levy and administer an 
, income-tax separate and distinct from' that .' levied-' by the 
Qoverimient of .India.- 

,,, . ' .- PJ -The -m^ continue to 'be levied by 'the Government 

of „ India, 'which ■ .might .at, the -same time levy /eentimes aidi’- 
Uofwids for the benefit of the Proiidnces. i . 

(3) The income-tax might continue to be levied by the Govermnent 
of India, but a definite share of the jdeld might be allocated 
to the various Provinces on principles to be determined. ; ' 

il. The principal objection to the first method, which is contem-- 
plated in various federal, cniistatiitions such as Australia, Canada and the 
I/nited fetates, is that the existence of two independent taxing aiitho- 
rities operating ivithiii the same sphere has given rise to serious diffi- 
culties and has been the cause of considerable irritation to the tax-payers. 
The system involves the submission of separate returns to two diffci’ent 
authorities and the iindcrstaiidiiig of the provisions of tivo different 
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;inGome4ax,at:tlie^m^ on sucli' interest. A similar 

provision exists in India witli regard to salaries, subject to tlie- 
unimportant: difference tbat the' rate at which tax is deducted 
: ' is that, appropriate to the estimated total income'^of the" 
, .recipient. . , 

/Where tax has been charged at the: source.: 'at the maximum rate 
and the total income of the recipient is such us to entitle .him. 
to a lower rate, provision: is' made for . a refund based on the 
difference between the two rates. ■ Accordingly, all profits 

' V from trade, etc., are ultimately taken as part of, and at the' 
rate appropriate to, the total income of the individual to whom 
they belong. The sole exception to this rule is in the case of 
such portion of the profits of a limited company as are not 
distributed, but are placed to reserve. Here there is no 
single person to whom such profits can be said to belong, and 
they accordingly remain burdened with the tax at the 
maximum rate charged on the general profits of the company* 

It follows from what has been stated above that, in a number 
of cases, tax will be charged in a province in which a company 
carries on its business, but actually be borne by a person 
resident in some other province, and the question then arises 
in what proportion the income-tax is to be allotted as between 
the province in which the income arises, and in which the 
tax is collected in the first instance, and the province in which 
the recipient of the income who ultimately bears the burden 
of the tax resides. 

The problem is not dissimilar in its main aspects from that in- 
volved in devising means for the avoidance of double income- 
tax as between two sovereign States. Both problems arise 
from the same cause, the existence of a double basis of 

^ liability, residence and origin, and if the relative weight to be 
attached to these two factors could be agreed upon, a theore- 
tical solution of both problems would be easy* ^ 

'' The problem has attracted considerable attention lately in Europe 
and in the United States, and in 1921 the Financial CW- 
mittee of the League of Nations appointed a panel consisting 
of Professors Bruins, Einaudi, Seligman and Sir Josiah Stamp 
to consider and report upon the matter. 

Their method of attacking the problem was' to 'ascertain, as re- 
gards each category of wealth, where the economic allegiance 
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*■ They made no attempt to make ati exact apportiojuneut of the 
ecouomie allegiauce as regards each category of wealth aud 
their views oa this point arc expressed in the lollowiiig terms : 
■■ To allocate the exact proportion of economic allegiance 
to origin or domicile in each particular category is well-nigh 
impossible. Such an attempt would savour too much of 
the arbitrary.” 

lu fact, owing to the practical difficulty involved in the distribii- 
tion of the income-tax between the country of origin aud the 
country of domicile, the four economists came to the conclu- 
sion that “ on the subject of income-taxation in its developed 
form, the reciprocal exemption of the nou-reshlent is the 
' mo.st desirable practical method of avoiding the evils of tlouble 
taxation and should be adopted where^'cr countries feel iu a 
position to do so.”j 

74. The Committee made several attempts to devise a scheme based 
on the classification referred to above, but they found it impossiWe to 
apply these principles to the peculiar conditions of India and they finally 



(«?/) The Province^ should be given the proceeds of a basic rate on 
personal incomes graduated proportionately to the general 
rate. For this purpose the basis of calculation would be the 
personal returns submitted under section 22 (2) of the Indian 
Income-tax Act, which provides for a statement of the income 
derived by the assessee from all sources, including dividends 
from companies wherever situated. 

(6) In partial recognition of the principle of origin, each Province 
should be given a small portion of the receipts of the corpora- 
tion profits tax. 

'^5. Under the scheme proposed by the Committee, the Government 
■of India would get — 

(а) the whole of the collections on incomes that do not appertain 

to residents in particular Provinces, such as the tax on un- 
distributed dividends of companies, 

(б) the tax on incomes of persons resident abroad or resident in 

places outside the boundaries of the Provinces, and 

(c) the whole of the super-tax. 

76. The object which the Committee had in view in suggesting the 
assignment of the proceeds of a graduated rate on personal incomes was 
to give each Province an amount varying with the taxable capacity of 
the inhabitants of that Province, The Taxation Committee’s scheme 
seems to be theoretically sound, but a graduated basic rate would be 
inconvenient in practice, especially if the Government of India decided 
to adopt some other system of graduation. Nor would it be worth 
while, either from the Provincial or Imperial point of view, to graduate 
the rate with reference to taxable capacity so long as the Provincial 
Governments were not given the power to alter the rates. It would 
seem that a flat rate on the total assessable personal incomes would be 
simpler and more convenient, since the Provincial share under this for- 
mula would be quite independent of the system of graduation adopted 
by the Government of India. This modification was proposed by the 
Government of India in their letter to ali the Provincial Governments 
on the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee. The 
question was also discussed at the Conferences of Financial Pepresen- 
tatives in 1926 and 1927 and most of the Provincial Governments ac- 
cepted the modified proposal. But it has not been carried into effeot 
since the Provincial Governments could not agree upon the modification 
of the Meston Settlement of which this proposal was part and the Govern- 
ment of India themselves have no cause to introduce it as an independent 


came to the conclusion that the only possible method was to base the 
distribution primarily on the principle of domicile, which also under- 
lies the final conclusion of the four economists. The Committee’s re- 
'CommendationS: briefly were — 
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77. Sufef4ax on Companies {Corporation Profits tax), ^The second 
proposal of tlie Taxation Committee that in partial recognition of the 
principle of origin a small portion of the receipts of the super-tax on 
companies or the corporation profits tax should be allotted to the Pro- 
vinces is open to certain objections, theoretical as well as practical. 

(a) In the first place, the problem which the Committee of the League 
of Nations had to deal with was in some respects different 
from that which has to be solved in India. The question 
which that Committee had to consider was not the division 
of income-tax between a federal Government and the com- 
ponent States, but the apportionment of income-tax between 
two sovereign countries. In the case of two independent 
countries, some weight should probably be given to origin, 
for every country attempts, by means of protective tariffs,, 
and other means, to develop its industries. It is doubtful 
whether the same importance should be attached to the prin- 
ciple of origin in considering the question of the division of 
income-tax between the Provinces in India. To take a con- 
crete case, many of the mining industries and the steel in- 
dustry are located in the Province of Bihar and Orissa, but 
the capital of the companies working the mines has been 
largely supplied by Bombay and Bengal. In the case of the- 
steel industry, a very heavy subsidy is paid by the Govern- 
ment of India, while the other facilities provided by Govern- 
ment axe railways, roads, water supply, etc. The railways 
were, of course, constructed by the Government of India 
and as regards roads and water supply, the industries pay 
very heavily in the shape of local taxation. The case for the 
division of the super-tax on companies among the Provinces 
is, therefore, not theoretically strong. 

(6) In the second place, the prelimiaary adjustment of the collec- 
tions of each Province to meet the case of profits earned in 
several Provinces but taxed in only one, which is essential 
for the distribution of the super-tax on companies on an 
equitable basis, can only be made on assumptions of a hypo- 
thetical character. The complexities of the i)roblem can 
best be illustrated by taking the concrete case of certain 
types of companies-^ 

(i) Take the case of a Railway company which operates over 
- several Provinces and Indian States and is managed from 
Bombay and financed by British capital. It would he 
dfficuit to state definitely where the income of such a 
company is earned, how it should be distributed among 
the various Provinces and on what basis the income should 
_ , . be assigned to the managing office in Bombay and to the* 

head office in England. 
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(ii) Consider next tlie case of a big oil company, snct as the 
Burma Oil Company which again is financed largely by 
British capital and has its head oifice in England but 
operates through numerous selling agencies over a large 
portion of India. It would not be easy in practice to 
apportion the profits of this company among Burma and 
the oth^r Provinces where the oil is actually consumed. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances. In the opinion of Sir Josiah 
Stamp, the division of profits according to the place of origin presents 
an almost insoluble problem of accountancy and is, of course, not strictly 
■determinable.’’ 

78. The difficulties, however, do not seem to be insuperable and they 
have been actually overcome in Germany. The problem in India is not 
as formidable as it was in Germany, for there are at present only about 
one thousand companies which are subject to this tax and in a very large 
number of cases the place of collection coincides with the place of earning. 
The most serious difficulties that stand in the way of such an arrange- 
ment would be removed if reasonable agreement could be secured among 
the Provinces as to the principles of apportionment and a rigid adherence 
to theoretical principles was not insisted on. In appendix III are given 
certain instances taken from a report by Messrs. Braithwaite and Minnis 
of the Board of Inland Revenue illustrating the method by which these 
difficulties have been overcome in practice in Germany.*^ From the 
practical point of view, this tax seems peculiarly suitable for division 
among the provinces. The proceeds of this tax reflect to a greater extent 
than the ordinary income-tax the commercial prosperity of the provinces, 
and* Bombay, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, which are the Provinces 
that have benefited least by the present settlement, would receive a very 
large portion of the total amount distributed. 


Surcharge on Central taxes, ^ 

79. The possibility of the levy of surcharges or centimes additionnels PossibiHtks 
-arises only in regard to the income-tax, for obviously a surcharge on the surcharges 
customs revenue or salt is impracticable. Centimes additionnels on the 
central income-tax are levied in France, Belgium, Italy and various 
other European States for local purposes. The possibility of a levy in 
India %vas considered by the Taxation Enquiry Committee, who rejected 
the proposal on the following grounds : — 

(1) In their opinion, the system can only be employed successfully 
where the income-tax machinery is directed to taxing either 
all re venues at the source or all revenues at the destination of 
the income and not where a combination of both methods is 
adopted. 


* Pages 327-328 of the Appendix to the Pinal Report of the Departmental Committee 
Local Taxation. 
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(2) If Provincial Governments were empowered to determine the 
rates of a surcharge on the Imperial income-tas, an inevit- 
able result would be a variation in the rates in different 
Provinces which is to be deprecated in the interests of com- 
merce and industry. 

80. It may, however, be argued that in coming to this conclusion the 

Taxation Enquiry Committee were influenced by certain superficial 
resemblances between the Indian system and the English system. The 
objection to the levy of a surcharge on the income-tax collected within a 
Province is obvious, but in India, under section 22 of the Indian Income- 
tax Act, every assessee is required to furnish a return of his income from 
all sources and under section 29 the Income-tax Officer serves a Notice 
of Demand on each assessee in which his total income estimated accord- 
ing to the Income-tax authorities is given. There can be no theoretical 
objection to a system of surcharges, provided such surcharges are levied 
only on personal incomes of residents within the Province and not on the 
collections within the Province. Nor would a surcharge on such incomes, 
affect commerce or industry. ■ 

The principal objection to such surcharges is that they might encroach, 
seriously on the sphere of Central taxation. This objection would be 
removed if the surcharges were limited to a definite percentage of the- 
rates prescribed by the Government of India. 

Redistribtaion of the Sources of Revenue.-^ 

81. In the preceding paragraphs the possibility of providing, addi- 
tional income for the Provinces by a division of the existing taxes or by 
the levy of surcharges on the Central taxes has been discussed. A brief 
reference may here be made to two Provincial taxes which have not yet 
been exploited but which are very important source of income in almost 
all other civilised coirntries. 

82. A feature which distinguishes the fiscal system of India from that 
of other countries is the absence of any internal taxation on tobaccO' 
and of any universal taxes on inheritance or succession. The question 
of the taxation on tobacco through a system of excise has been considered 
on many occasions by the Government of India, but the proposals have 
been rejected mainly because there was no organised industry to which 
it could be applied. The position, however, has- altered considerably 
in recent years because a fairly large cigarette industry has now grown up 
behind the tariff wall. It would be difficult, however, for Provincial 
Governments m general to levy an excise duty on cigarettes manufac- 
tured in factories, for the manufacture is concentrated in two or three 
centres, and it would be very difficult to levy the tax according to the 
principle that duty should follow consumption. Owing to the difficulty 
of tracing consumption, the- tax is in most countries a Central source 
of revenue. It is therefore a point for consideration whether this soiuce 
of revenue should not be transferred to the Central Government, especially 
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if some of the Central sources of revenue are to be divided with the. Pro- 
vinces. 

83, The question of the levy of death duties in India has been dis- 
cussed at great length in Chapter XII of the Eeport of the Indian T.axa-; 
tion Enquiry Committee. Duties on succession are in nther' countries, 
a common soirrcl of Provincial taxation/ In the United States of 
America,' both the ..Federal and the States Governments levy succession 
...duties. :In. Canada and 'Switzerland, the.. Provinces and Cantons alone 
levy them ; while in Australia both the Commonwealth and the States 
imposed death duties until 1926-27 when it was decided to^ hand them^ 
over wholly to the States. The experience of other countries, therefore, 
suggests that they are a suitable source of Provincial taxation. There 
are, however, various reasons which might be urged in favour of making 
the tax a Central source of revenue. It is closely connected in its nature 
and administration with the income-tax and, in common with the income- 
tax, it exhibits the conflict between the claims of origin and residence. 
Ill the United States of America a great deal of double taxation has 
• resulted from the fact that the duties levied by the different States are , 
based on different principles. In Switzerland, where most of the cantons 
impose death duties, it has been found necessary to pass federal legisla- 
tion to reguate the levy of the tax. In the case of real property, the 
duty accrues to the canton where it is situated and in the case of per- 
sonality to the canton where the deceased was domiciled. In India, 
if death duties were levied, it might probably be necessary to entrust 
the administration to a Central authority. The Taxation Committee 
have also recommended that the legislation dealing with the question 
of death duties should be undertaken by the Central legislature. The 
question therefore arises whether this tax should not be transferred to 
the Central Government and the proceeds divided, as in the case of the 
income-tax, on certain recognised principles. For instance, the death 
duties on landed property might be assigned to Provinces and those on 
personality to the Central Government. 


Contributions. 

84. It has so far been assumed that the distribution of the sources PossibOitiea 
of revenue should be uniform over provinces. Unifomiity,- however, ^ astern 
for reasons which have already been explained in an earlier portion of 
the Memorandum, does ' not necessarily lead to equality, though, it ' 
may be noted with interest, the principle of uniformity was enunciated 
by the Government of India in 1904 as a basis of the ^iea. 9 i-periaanent 
settlements in order “ to ensure a reasonable equality of treatment 
In practice, as has already been observed, the inequilities then arising 
were adjusted'partly by varying- the- shares of the divided heads, of revemie. 
and partly' by a system' of contributions. If a partial reversion to a 
sj^stem of divided heads was considered necessary either on the lines 
u‘ndicated -in the preceding paragraphs, or on some other basis,, it might 



See para. 8 of tlie Beport of the Sub-Committee on the division of non-judicial 
stamps and meomie-tax, page' 

, t Beport of the Indian Taxation ln<5[wy Committee, paragraph ^11. 
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still be possible to vary tbe shares of the additional taxes according 
to provincial requirements. Indeed, when the alternatives to Devolu- 
tion Eule 16 were under discussion, two of the provinces suggested that 
the rate of income-tax on personal income to be assigned to the provinces 
might be varied so as to obviate the need for fixed assignments.'^ 

85. The extent to which it might be necessary to resort to a system 
of contributions will depend upon the decision as regards the principles 
on which a general distribution of revenue should be effected. It is 
therefore not possible to deal with the question except in the abstract* 
As stated in paragraph 55, there are strong objections on theoretical 
grounds to any system of contributions from the Central Government 
to the Provincial Governments or from the latter to the former. There 
is much to be said for a system under which the allotment of certain 
sources to the Central Government and certain others to the Provincial 
Governments gives each a revenue adequate to its needs and at the 
same time effects a fair division between the different provinces.f Prac- 
tical difficulties, however, often stand in the way of the adoption of the 
theoretically best system and neither the needs of provinces nor the 
population of each, to which reference is made in the succeeding para- 
graph, are criteria which all provinces are likely to accept as the sole 
principles of deciding what each may fairly expect to retain or to receive. 
It will be seen from Appendix I, that the constitutions of several federa- 
tions provide for a system of contributions from the Central Government 
to the constituent states or provinces as a means of adjusting fiscal 
inequalities.^ Australia, however, appears to have recently discarded 
the system in favour of an arrangement under ‘which certain taxes are 
shared between the Federal and State Governments on a definite basis 
though they are collected by a single authority. A similar arrangement 
is in force in Germany, and the feasibility of adopting it in India has 
already been discussed in the preceding paragraphs. 

Only one extant constitution, viz., that of Switzerland, provides for 
the levy of contributions by the Federal Government from the constituent 
States (cantons). But the power has never been exercised in practice, 
not even during the Great War when the Federal Government was in 
great financial difficulties. 

86, If, however, other alternatives fail and it is found necessary to 
provide in the Indian constitution of the future for contributions from 
the Central Government to the Provinces, the question will have to be 
considered how the ag^egate amottnt of such contributions is to be distri- 
buted among the provinces. Federal contributions in aid of the general 
resources of the constituent states are now paid only in Switzerland and 
Canada. !No details are readily available about the precise arrangement 




adopted in the former country. In Canada the contributions consist of 
two partSj viz.:— 

(cx) fixed allowances wMch vary for the different provinces and 
are calculated on a scale sliding between a miiiiinuni and a 
maximum with reference to the population ; and 

(b) fluctuating allowances calculated on a per capita hd^sm of popu- 
lation. 

In Australia, the Federal Government used to pay until recently 
contributions to the States on a per capita basis of •Donulation. 
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possible to remove some of the more obvious inequalities of the present 
system and to make the distribution more equitable as between the 
Provinces. But a revision of the Meston Settlement, even on the lines 
suggested by the discontented Provinces, would not give these Provinces 
more than one or two crores of rupees. With the wider and more im- 
portant problem of finding the colossal sums of money required for 
universal mass education (estimated at not less than Rs. 60 crores for the 
whole of India) and for rural development, it is not proposed to deal herOs 
for the question of fiscal development cannot be discussed in isolation. 
To give an instance, the Taxation Committee have come to the conclusion 
that the chief impediment in the way of the development of local taxation 
arises from the fact that the jurisdictions of local authorities in this 
country are so large as to remove them from effective touch with the 
taxpayer. The Committee have therefore strongly endorsed, on purely 
fiscal grounds, the recommendation of the Decentralisation Commission, 
based on administrative considerations, that the unit of local adminis- 
tration should be the village. It is obvious that questions such as these 
raise constitutional and administrative issues which cannot be adequately 
discussed here.] 
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loans raised in 
open market. 


I^oans from the Govern- 
ment of India ox Provin- 
cial Loans Fund. 


"1022..23 /' 

1923- 24' ■ . ;■ 

1924- 25 . 

1925- 26.^ . 

1926- 27. 

1927- 28 (revised) 

1928- 29 (budget) 


Bengal, 


Lakhs of Rupees, 


Debt position. 


Closing ba- 
lance after 
adjusting 
capital and 
miscellaneous 
transac- 
tions. 


Ilevenne position. 


Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India or 
Provincial Loans Fund 


Loans 
raised 
in open 
market, 


1926- 27 . 

1927- 28 {revised) 

1928- 29 (budget) 
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Statements showing the financial ^position of the Promnces—eontA. 

UlflTED PeOVINOES. 

Lakhs of lUipees 


Closing 
balance 
after 
adjusting 
capital and 
miseella- 
neous 
transac- 


Debt position. 


Revenue position. 


liOans 
raised 
in open 
market. 


Loans from the 
Government of 
India or the Prov- 
incial Loans Fund. 


1921- 22 . , 10,02 11,49 —1,47 

1922- 23 . . 10,06 10,71 —65 

1923- 24 , , 10,31 10,47 —16 

1924- 25 . , 10,00 10,43 —43 

1925- 26 , . 10,87 11,18 -31 

1926- 27 . . 11,39 11,34 4-5 

^927-28 (revis- 12,83 11,71 4-1*12' 
1928-29 (budget) 12,47 11,02 +55 I 


Lakhs of Rupee.- 


Closing 
balance 
.after 
adjusting 
eajutai and 
miseella- 
neons 
trausac- 
toins. 


Debt position. 


Revenue position. 


Loans from the Goveri 
ment of India or Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund. 


Loans raised in 
open market. 


1921- 22 . . y 

1922- 23 . . 3 

1923- 24 , . g 

1924- 25 . , 9 

1925- 26 . 11 

1926- 27 . . 10 

1927- 28 (revis- 12. 
ed), 

1928- 29 (budget) 12 , 



Statements showing the financial position of the Provinces — contd. 

Burma. . 

— ■ . ' . '' ' ' . ' , ' . , iakhs of Eiipees. 


Debt position- 


■ Closing 
balance afte r 
adjusting 
capital and 
miseeilaneotis 
transactions. 


lie venue position. 


Loans from tbe Crovera- 
ment of India or tbe 
Provincial Loans Fund. 


Loans 
raised 
in open 
market. 


1927-28 (re\ised) 
192S-29 (budget) 


Bihab and Obissa, 


Lakbs of Eupees. 


Debt position. 


Closing ba- 
lance after 
adju.^ting 
capital and 
raisceilaneous 
transac- 
tions. 


Eevenue position, 


Loans from the Govem- 
ment o 3 India or the 
Provincial Loans Fund. 


Loans 

from 

open 

market. 


1927- 28 (revised) 

1928- 29 (budget) 










Sia’.etmnts showing thefina,.wiial position of the Provinces — ooncld. 

Central Provincbs. 

LakhiS , of Biipees, 


Debt position, 


Closing 
balance after 
adjusting 
capital and 
miscellaneous 
transac- 
tions. 


Bevenue position. 


Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India or the 
Pro^’inc'al Loans Fund, 


LOcans 
in open 
market. 


1925- 26 . 

1926- 27 . 

1927- 28 (revised) 

1928- 29 (budget) 


Lakhs of Rupees 


Debt position. 


Closing 
balance after 
adjusting 
capital and 
miscellaneous 
transac- 
tions. 


Revenue position. 


Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India or the 
Provincial Loans Fund. 


1928-29 (budget) 


























APPENDIX!. 


irom 'cne latter, i Jiese factors have led to an empliasis of the importance 

0 the cantcmSj which view with considerable jealousy any attempt on 
•he part of the Federation to encroach upon the sphere of the cantons. 

2, Under the Swiss constitution, the Federal Government is en- 
titled to the revenue from the following sources : — 

(1) Federal property. 

(2) Customs. 

(3) Posts and Telegraphs. 

(4) The powder monopoly. 

(5) Half of the gross receipts from the tax levied by the cantons 

in return for exemptions from Military service. 

(6) Contributions by the cantons to the Federal Government. 

Before the War the revenues of the Federation, which were about 
one hundred million francs, were derived mostly from State property 
and customs duties and there was very little income from direct taxation. 

1 he revenue of the cantons, which amounted to more than two hundred 
million francs, was mostly derived from thp. follAwJn cr +:a-v'AC! 
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THE';€fEBMAN ImPIRE, 

4. Prior 'to the' adoption. of th6>onstitiitioxi of 1871, various forms- 
federation had been in -force ■ in Germany* .The main conditions 
ier which this constitntion'Was framed were the preponderant position 


Membmiidum on Pahlic Finanoe 1022-2e-League of HatioBs. 


levied by the cantons, which retained a share of the proceeds and paid 
the balance into the Federal treasury. When the measure was in- , 
troduced, it was explained that, though, under the constitution, the 
proper course was to levy contributions on the cantons, it would be 
entirely contrary to the custom of the constitution* to make such a levy, 
since the tendency had been for the Federal Government to give contri- 
butions to the cantons and the finances of the latter would be dislocated 
if they made contributions. Consequently the constitution was amended 
and a direct federal war tax was levied. As the War went on, a war- 
profits tax was introduced, then a second levy of war tax and finally 
an increase in stamp duties and customs. In 1924, the Federal revenues 
amounted to 350 million francs, of which 268 millions represented 
taxation. The total revenues of the cantons amounted in that year 
to 510 million francs, distributed as follows 

■ ' , Million 

frams, 

(1) Cantonal direct taxation and death duties . . . . 198 

(2) Stamps, licenses and permits * , * . . , 39 

(3) Share of federal taxes 26 

The balance consisted of ordinary and extra-ordinary subventions and 
income from property. The cantons and the Federation now share the 
income from military taxes, patent fees, the alcohol monopoly, the 
profits from the National Bank, the stamp duties and, to a certain extent, 
the jield of the War taxes. 

Certain functions are imposed upon the cantons by law, but their 
discharge is conditional upon the grant of subsidies by the Federation* 
Subsidies are also utilized for co-ordinating the activities of the Federa- 
tion and the cantons in certain matters. The total subsidies from the 
Federation to the cantons amounted to 24*2 million francs in 1913 
and to 57*5 million francs in 1927."^ 

It will thus be observed that the system of subsidies is a prominent 
feature of Swiss financial arrangements. There appear to be no general 
subsidies and the normal sub>sidies are all for specific objects such as 
roads, ^ forestry, agriculture, public health, education, etc. The ex- 
traordinary subsidies were chiefly for measures of unemployment relief 
and reduction in the cost of living. It does not, however, appear that 
the subsidies have been used as a balancing factor between the Federal 
and cantonal finances. 
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; 'Of ' Bfissia^^a^ the Zollverin or Customs Union. 

The provisions of the 1871' constitution, which relate to taxation, ■ were 
. ^^as ' iollowB ,:— 

Among the afiairs which were subject to the superintendence and 
legislation of the Empire , were customs 'and commerciariegislatioiij,' 
taxes which' were 4o be applied to the requirements of tho' Empire, 
banking and overseas trade. In section 33, it was provided that G*er- 
iiiany should form one commercial territory encircled by a common 
frontier. Articles of free trade in one of the States might be introduced 
into any other State and could only be subjected to a duty in the latter 
when and to the same extent as similar articles produced in that State 
were subject to a home duty. Section 35 gave the Empire the sole 
right of legislation in all customs affairs, in the taxation of salt and 
tobacco, beer, spirits and sugar. These taxes were to be collected and 
administered by the States, but the revenue from them went into the 
Imperial treasury subject to a deduction for the cost of collection. 

5. In the nineties, the German States adopted the income-tax and 
a little later, they also adopted inheritance taxes levied at progressive 
rates. At this stage, the Federal Government did not levy direct taxa- 
tion, but derived its revenue from the taxes which have already been 
specified. As this revenue was not sufficient for the needs of the Fe- 
deral authority, it was provided that the balance should be met by 
contributions from the States. After 1879, the increase in the customs 
duties provided the Empire with more money than it needed, but, 
largely for political reasons, the contributions were not abolished. In- 
stead, a complicated arrangement was adopted by which the surplus 
of certain revenues was allotted to the States. The contributions were 
set off against them, and any surplus of allotments over contribution 
was paid to the States. 

6. In the early years of the twentieth century, the increasing needs 
of the Imperial Government led to the adoption of a number of new 
Federal taxes, on consumption and transactions, and in 1906, a federal 
inheritance tax was introduced. The tax was actually levied hy the 
States subject to the Federal law governing double taxation. Two- 
thirds of the yield of the inheritance tax was to go to the Empire and 
Oiie-tliird to the several States, which were now to abandon their own 
inheritance taxes. A few years later, the expenditure on the navy 
iiecessitapted a readjustment of the system and it became necessary 
to raise additional federal revenue to the extent of 500,000,000 marks 
a year. It was originally proposed to raise 400,000,000 marks by 
indirect taxation and the balance from an increase in the rates or scope 
of the inheritance tax. But ultimately, 475,000,000 marks were raised 
from taxes on consumption and on transactions, and 25,000,000 by a 
slight increase in the contributions and by the assignment to the Empire 
of three-fourths instead of two-thirds of the existing inheritance tax. 
This system remained in force until the outbreak of the War. In 1913, 
an Imperial income-tax was levied for the first time^ but not as an annual 
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tax. Tlie fact that there was no Imperial income-tax caused considerable- 
inconTenience during the War. 

7. The revolution of November 1918 brought about the framing 
of a new constitution, of which the principal provisions relating to> 
' taxation are as follows : — 

The Federal Government has sole legislative power in the matter- 
. of customs and as regards both uniformity in the sphere of customs and- 
trade and freedom of commercial intercourse. Under article 8, the* 
Federal Government is given legislative power as regards taxes and 
other sources of revenue so far as they are claimed, wholly or in part, 
for federal purposes. Where the Federal Government demads taxes 
or other sources of revenue hitherto appertaining to the various States, 
it must take into consideration the maintenance of the vitality of those 
States. Under article 1 1 , the Federal Government is given power to draw 
up regulations as to the admissibility and mode of collection of State- 
taxes in so far as they are required for the purpose of preventing — 

(1) loss of revenue or action prejudicial to the commercial relations. 

of the Federation, 

(2) double taxation, 

(3) the imposition of charges for the use of the public lines of com- 

munication which constitute a hindrance to traffic, 

(4) the grant of bounties on exportation, or 

(5) assessments prejudicial to imported goods as opposed to home- 

products in dealing between the separate States. 

8. In article 82, the provisions of article 33 of the 1871 constitution, 
are reproduced, and article 83 provides that customs duties upon articles' 
of consumption should be administered by the Federal authorities. 
Article 84 allows the Federal Government to pass laws regarding the 
organisation of the administration of the taxes in the States so far as is 
required for the purposes of uniform and equal execution of the Federal 
laws of taxation. The 1919 constitution gave the Federation Ml finan- 
cial hegemony and entitled it to impose taxes 'without restriction. In- 
stead of contributions from the individual States to the Empire, the- 
lederation has now the power to permit the States to share in the yield 
from certain taxes and to give various grants-in-aid to them. 

9. The actual distribution of the principal heads of taxation in 
force in 1924 was as follows : — 

The federation levied and appropriated exclusively the following 
rates : Tax on capital, capital increment tax, inheritance' 
tax, tax on debentures, company flotations, stock-exchange 
turn-over, director’s fees, bills of exchange and transport, 
lottery tax, insurance tax, consumption tax on sugar, salt, 
tobacco, beer, wine, lighting materials, playing cards and acetic 
acjd, import ahd ^ export, taxes, and monopolies. The inconie- 

: " * Ne vtotf s Federal and Unified Oenstitntions. 


tax and corporation tax were divided between the Federation: 
and the States in the proportion of 10 per cent, to the former 
and 90 per cent, to the latter, while the turn-over tax was also 
divided in the proportion of 80 per cent, to the Federation and 
20 per cent, to the States. The States took the whole yield 
of the tax on landed property and buildings, taxes on carriages 
and motor cars, betting taxes, bourse tax and stamp duties. 

10. In 1922-23, the proceeds of the taxes which were divided amount- 
ed to almost exactly half of the total revenue. The fractions of the 
divided taxes are not laid down by law, but are liable to variation. 
The change to the new system encountered considerable opposition 
from the States, and it was only the serious financial difficulties of the 
Eepublic that secured acquiescence. In August 1926, a revision of the 
arrangements was carried out, as a result of which the States obtain 
75 per cent, of the yield of the income and property taxes, and 25 per 
cent, of that of the turn-over tax. A minimum assignment to the 
States is guaranteed, and if the prescribed fractions of the divided taxes 
do not yield the minimum, the Federal Government makes up the re- 
quired amount. For the present, the guaranteed minimum is M. 2,100’ 
million, which is almost exactly one-third of the Federal tax-revenue. 

The financial power of the Eeich is thus unlimited. The States 
have only those financial resources which the Eeich allows to them 
and any source of state revenue already existing may be abolished or 
appropriated by the Eeich, subject only to the condition contained in 
article 8 of the Constitution which reads — 


Should the Eeich appropriate to itself any taxes or other revenues, 
which have hitherto belonged to the States, it shall take into- 
consideration the necessity of ensuring to the States their 
means of existence.” 


United States of America. 


11. The United States of America furnish another example of the 
■fpr® federation whose constituent states enjoy a large measure of 
fiscal and political independence. The provisions of the original con- 
stitution which bear upon taxation are briefly as follows*; — 


(1) All direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 

according to their respective numbers to be determined 
in the manner prescribed in the section. (Article 1, Section 

(2) The Congress may levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 

excises to pay the debts and to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States but all 
such duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform through- 


* Newton’s Federal and ITnifJecl Const-itntlons,, pages 80 — 9 B, 








{h) Tie States relied for t^it reyenue on tie general property 
’ ‘ tax, iniei^ance duties and taxes on corporations and also 


(3) No capitation or other direct tax shall be levied tiiiless in 

proportion to the censtis or enumeration hereinbefore directed 
to be taken.’’ (Section IX.) 

(4) No tax or duty shall be levied on articles exported from any 

State. (Section IX.) 

(5) No preference shall be given by any regulation to commerce 

and revenue of one State over those of another. (Sec- 
tion IX.) 

i(6) No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, levy any 
imposts or duties on imports or expoi^ except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; 
and the net proceeds of all duties and imposts allovred by 
any State on imports or exports shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States and all such laws shall be sub- 
ject to revision and control of the Congress. (Section X.) 

(7) ‘‘ Powers (including of course those of taxation) not delegated 
to the United States by constitution nor prohibited by it 
to the States are reserved to the States respectively or to 
the people.” 

12, These provisions led in practice to the result that the Federal 
Government only was in a position to levy taxes on consumption while 
the States were given the exclusive right of levying direct taxation, 
using the word '' direct ” as understood in America. The States could 
in theory levy indirect taxes or excises but could not in practice do 
so, since, under the constitution, all the States would have to levy the 
same duty. Again it was open to the Federal Government to levy 
an income-tax if that was held to be a dnect tax, but it must be appor- 
tioned in the manner prescribed and the consequent inequality of 
taxation between persons with the same income in different States 
rendered the tax impossible. An Income-tax Act was passed by the 
Federal Government during the Civil. War and the income-tax was 
then held to be not a direct tax, but when a similar tax w’as introduced 
in 1885, the Supreme Court declared it miconstitutional as a direct tax. 
The distribution of taxation in the United States until about 1913 was 
briefly as follows : — 

(a) The Federal Government raised the whole of its revenue from 
customs duties and internal revenue. The latter head 
consisted mainly of excises on articles of consumption, but 
it also included succession duties (which, according to Ameri- 
' can law, are not -classed as direct taxes) and certain taxes 
. .ontransactions, ■■■ 


out the United States. The Congress also shall have povrer 
to regulate commerce- with foreign -nations, and among the 
■several States. ■ 





' : ,; 'a- small iiicome . from liquor . aud otlier Eceuses and. 

:;a:;,^ In. some Stafjes: income-taxes were also, in 

force. 

The defects of tlie general property tax and the difficulties in con- 
nection with tho State income-taxes led to a movement for the im- 
position of a Federal income-tax. In 1913, the sixteenth ameiidnient 
of the constitution was adopted^ which ran as follows :~~ 

'' The Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes on in- 
comes from whatever source derived without apportionment 
among the several States and without regard to any census 
or enumeration.’' 

After the adoption of this amendment, a Federal income-tax w’as 
introduced and large sums were raised by it during and after the War. 
Accorditig to the Estimates for 1928, the Federal revenue from different 
taxes is as follows : — 

Million . 
dollars. 

Customs 601-S 

Internal revenue including excises and succession duties , . . 569*0 

Income-tax ......... .2,090*0 

Subventions and grants are paid by the Federal Government to the 
States for specified purposes. 


■CAMm.. 



■» 


% 



13. The form of the Canadian Federation was very definitely in- 
fluenced by the conditions under which it arose. The legislative union 
of Upper and Lower Canada involved such rivaliy between the two 
sections of the province that a unitary government was impossible, 
and its replacement by a federal union was seen to be the inevitable 
solution of the problem of Canadian government. At the same time, 
the other colonies in British North America were anxious for a form 
of union which would lead to greater strength. The whole movement 
was profoundly influenced by the American Civil War which was then 
proceeding, and threatened, on the one hand, war between the United 
...Eingdom a.nd the , United' States' of America, 'and on the 'other brought- 
into relief those features of the Constitution of the United States which 
had led to the struggle. Sir J. A. Macdonald, one of he principal ad- 
vocates of the union, indicated his preference for a legislative union, 
and although the disinclination of the Colonies to lose their individuality 
prevented this solution, the form which the British North America 
Act ultimately took, emphasised the predominant position of the Domi-' 
nion Government as against the provinces. Consequently, the Constitu- 
tion proceeds on the basis of defining the ''sphere of the provincial 




Domikiok Goveenmeitt, 


Million 

dollars, 

. 1080 
. 38-e 

. J47-0 
. ' 2B-8 
^20*0, 


Customs . , , 

Excise . , 

War Tax Revenue (i,e, 
Post Office , ^ 

Other sources . 


tags 774 , t!h 0 Caumdiia Year Book' for 1926^ 
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GoYernments and leaving the residuary power to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, So far as this principle affects the division of taxation^ the 
result is as follows : — 

Under section 92 of the Constitution, the following among other 
subjects are assigned to the provinces 

(1) Direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes, 

(2) Public land belonging to the province, 

(3) Prisons and hospitals, 

(4) Municipal institutions, 

(5) Licenses for the purpose of revenue, 

(6) Local works, and 

(7) Administration of justice (but not criminal procedure). 

The central Government may raise money by any mode of taxation, 
and may tax the same subjects as the provinces, though it does not 
appear to have done so. The regulation of trade and commerce is 
reserved exclusively to the federation. 

14, At the time of federation, the central Government took the 
customs and excise duties, while provincial lands and mines were as- 
signed to the Provinces in which they were situated. The Provincial 
'debts were assumed by the Central Government. Provision was made, 
however, for a yearly subsidy from the central Government, partly 
on the basis of population. These subsidies were revised by the Act 
of 1907, under which each Provincial Government now receives — 

(а) a fixed grant according to population, and 

(б) a grant at the rate of 80 cents, per head of the population up 

to T-J millions and at the rate of 60 cents, per head of so 
much of the population as exceeds that number.* 

15. Until the Great War, the customs and excise duties constituted 
the chief source of revenue of the Dominion Government for general 
purposes. During the War, the Federal Government resorted to direct 
taxation— a power which it had always possessed but had not hitherto 
had occasion to use. In 1916, a business profits war tax was imposed, 
in 1917 an incone-tax and' in 1920 a sales tax. The relative financial 
position of the Federal Government and the Provinces in 1926 was as 
follows : — 



.-V , -Wf :rr~ .. 

isiiliiiisSliiliilii 

aifesSKelSE'SaSsa g' 



All pRoviHois. 


Million 

doliars. 

5*2 
13-7 
16-7 
10*8 
26 2 
27 8 
32-0 


, .'Fees . .. , . . . , 

. .Subsidies . ■ • , . • . . . . 

Lands, Mines aiid Forests . , , ' ' , ■. 

'Suecession, duties^' .. . . 

Corporations ...Taxes . , ^ . . . . ' ■ ' ■ . ■ , 

Licenses . ' ■ . , ■' ■ . . . ' ' . ■ V 

'•Other items , , . " ■ * ' ■ . . ' . . . 

Total 

Australia. 

16. THe Common wealtk of x4ustralia is the second oldest federation 
In the British Empire and is a type of union very different from that 
of Canada. In introducing the Commonwealth of Australia Bill in 
Parliament, Mr, Joseph Chamberlain, after pointing out that the Bill 
would give the six colonies a common tariff, common communications 
.and a common form of national defence, went on to say that the 
^constitution was modelled on that of the United States of America. 
The separate colonies had enjoyed for so long such great powers that 
they were naturally unwilling to part with them to any large extent. 
The federation created was for distinctly definite and limited objects 
■and State rights had throughout been jealously preserved. 

Under sections 106 and 107 of the Constitution, powers enjoyed 
"by States are held to continue unless exclusively vested in the Common- 
wealth Parliament or withdrawn from the State Parliament by the 
terms of the Constitution. The only powers affecting taxation which 
■are exclusively vested in the Commonwealth are the powers of levying 
duties of customs and excise. Under section 51, the Commonwealth 
is given power to legislate with respect to trade and commerce or to 
taxation, but so as not to discriminate between States; and to give 
bounties on production or export under the same proviso. This however 
does not impair the States’ power of legislation on these subjects, though 
under section 109, when a State law is inconsistent with a Common- 
wealth law, the latter prevails. 

17. The distribution of taxes between the Commonwealth and the 
.States was as follows in 1924-25 : — 

Commonwealth. £ 

Customs 26,405,161 

' Excise-.: ^ . -'10,787,620.":- ' 

:--:-;LandTax^-.,.' *■ ..' • . ... -... '- . : ■; -. ^ 2, 5X9,7 11 . 

Estate 'Duty ' 1,381,051 ' 

Income-Tax 11,136,344 

Entertainments Tax . . . . , , , 680,586 

'War Time FroOts TaX: ' . 74,784 

All States. 

Probate and succession 2,767,987 

Other stamp duties , . . ^ . . • . ■ • , 3,688,165 

v:;„;.-.,:"...E.-.;Laad.Tax„..' .■ '''- :,.v: 300, 374'-7''"-''';'''^^ 

Income Tax . . . . ■ , 12,014,662 

.842,872 .-' 

V" y-,: .^-y: IMBMT , 


* Canadian Year Book, 1926.' 





Income-tax 


Estate dnty . 
Entertainment tax 


18. It will be noticed (1) that all the direct taxes were levied both 
by the Commonwealth and the States, and (2) that with the possible 
exception of stamp duties, all indirect taxation was taken by the Common- 
wealth. 

The rates of succession duties and income-tax differed widely in the 
different States. It would seem that the division of resources, as be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the States, had not worked out satis- 
factorily. In 1923 a conference was held between the Commonwealth 
and State Ministers with the object of terminating the subsidy system 
and of simplifying the taxation systems. The first proposal was to 
divide the field of income-tax, the Commonwealth vacating the field 
of taxation of incomes below £2,000 and discontinuing the payment 
of subsidies. This was not accepted by the States, who wishes to ap- 
propriate the whole of the income-tax. Ultimately, the majority of 
the States accepted a modified scheme accordmg to which the Common- 
wealth retained only the right to tax companies up to a maximum 
limit of 2s. 6d. in the pound. Pending the introduction of the scheme, 
it was arranged that the State taxation officers should collect both 
the State and Pederal income-taxes, except where the income is derived 
from more than one State. 

In accordance with this arrangement, by the end of June 1924, a 
system was inaugurated under which the Commonwealth Central Taxa- 
tion Office assessed Commonwealth income-tax on all tax-payers whose 
income was derived from more than one State, while in New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland and Tasmania, the State 
Commissioner of Taxation, who is also Federal Depnxty Commissioner, 
assessed both the Commonwealth and State income-taxes. In V'estern 
Australia, the Federal and State Taxation Departments had been amal- 
gamated in 1924. 

In 1926-27, a new arrangement for the division of the proceeds of 
direct taxation between the Commonwealth and the States came into 
force. 

The proceeds of the direct taxes collected by the Commonwealth 
during 1926-27 were divided as follows between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States : — 


Total. 

Commonwealtii, 

States, 



2,111 

10,506 

6,450 

4,056 


50 

1*300 

370 

. 50 

320 


1 JJ50 . 

7,787 
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The amount of £100,000 allotted in 1926-27 to the Commonwealth 
irom the proceeds of the Estate duty and entertainments -tax consisted 
entirely of arrears of assessment for the previous year. The proceeds 
of these two taxes were to be handed over to the States from 1926-27. 

19. The Australian system of taxation has'- two" special points of 
interest. The first is that in the sphere of direct taxation no attempt 
is made to separate the sources of taxation. The proceeds of the income- 
tax, and land tax are divided between the Commonwealth and the 
States. 

The other featoe is the system of subsidies. In the original Con- 
stitution, under the '' Braddon Clause ” (section 87) the subsidies took 
the form of an allotment to the States of three qilarters of the customs 
and excise duties. This arrangement terminated in 1910-11. It was 
found that the absence of responsibility on the part of the States for 
raising the money was unsatisfactory and the arrangement was there- 
fore, replaced by a system of per capita subsidies paid out of surplus 
revenue. But this system too has been found to be defective and one 
of the reasons for the proposals to divide the field of income-tax between 
the Commonwealth and the States was the desire to get rid of the contri- 
bution system. 

These per capita payments have been abolished as from 30th June 
1927 under the States Grant Act passed in that year. It was also agreed 
that subject to ratification by the Commonwealth and State Parliaments, 
the Commonwealth should take over all State debts existing on 30th 
June 1927, pay £7-6 million for 68 years towards interest charges thereon 
and make substantial contributions towards a sinking fund to extinguish 
existing debts in 68 years and future debts in 53 years. 



South Afeica. 



20. In the latest combined Government under the Crown, the Union 
of South Africa, the functions of the provinces are more circumscribed 
than those of .the. ■ Australian' Colonies. '■ These ;■ organisations; ..Have; . iio: 
parliaments, only provincial Councils, and they pass ordinances, not 
:laws. , , . Under the ' British South ■ Africa ' Act, '1909,'. the.Vpro viacial':;Co:Undl^ 
have : the,; following ■main, legislative powers. ■ : • : ':V: " 

Direct taxation for provincial purposes,- ' ■ ^■:v. 

Education, other than higher education.. '^: 

Agriculture. 

Municipal institutions. 

Local works, other than railways and harbours. 

Markets and pounds. ■ ' 

■r Game preservations. ' 



Zi. ihe taxation revenue oi the provinces is derived from a number 
of simple direct taxes. Those common to ail provinces are i 

Trasfer duty a tax on sales of real property, liquor licenses, 
licenses — ^general and entertainment tax. 

Tliose found in one or other of the provinces are : — 

Native pass fees, totalizator tax, auction dues, poll tax, wheel 
tax and companies tax. 

All the main taxes such as customs, excise, income-tax, state and 
succession taxes, stamp duties, licenses and native taxes and land re- 
venue are levied by the Union. 

. subsidy system in South Africa appears to have led to 

inefficiency in the administration. The first settlement, that of 1913- 
proceeded on the basis of allotting certain revenues to the provinces 
and of making a grant equal to one-half of the normal expenditure 4. 
committee, which was appointed in 1922, reported that the pa^-ment 
of subsidies on this basis was unsound, and in particular, had led'' to an 
unnecessary increase of expenditure on education, that taxes iu the shape 
of auction dues, poll tax, trade and occupation licenses, company tax 
and employer’s tax were suitable for the provinces, which .should also 
be given complete control of transfer duties, liquor licenses, motor 
taxes, wheel taxes, totalizator and betting taxes and the immovable 
property tax. The Committee further recommended that the Union 
subsidy should take the form of a grant-in-aid for education, fixed 
according to the number of pupils and that trade and occupation licenses 
should be uniform throughout the Union. ^ 

23. In W25 an Act was passed to regulate the financial relations 
between the Union and the constituent Provinces. The nrincins? 





the payment of method to be employed 

: educational statistics- on which the grants 

are based, 

:|2) The. conditions subject to which, loans may be\ given ■ tO' the 
Province or Provinces may be allowed to borrow in the 
market were laid down. . 

(3) The revenues from the following taxes, fees, dues and licenses 
were definitely assigned to the Provinces 

(a) Hospital fees. 

..(&) Licenses for dogs, motors, etc. 

:v|c.).'-,Tax onweh^ 

(d) Amusement or Entertainment tax. 

(e) Auction duties. 

if) Licensing of totalizators and other taxes on betting. 

(g) Taxes on persons other than companies and on the incomes 
of persons other than companies, subject to certain limits 
specified in the Act. 

‘‘(h) A tax on companies other than mutual life insurance com- 
panies subject to certain limits specified in the Act. 

(i) A tax on the ownership of immovable property but not on 

transfers or sales thereof. 

(j) Licenses in respect of the importation for sale within the 

Province of goods from beyond the borders of the Union. 

(k) Keceipts of a miscellaneous nature connected with matters 

entrusted to the Province. 


APPENDIX II 


UOEESSPONBENOE WITH THE PeOVINOIAL GoVEENMENTS EEGARDING 

Eeadjustments wiTHiisr THE Mestoh Settlement. 


".Lettib from the Government of India, to all Provincial Govern- 
ments, F. No. 116 (V) F./26, dated Simla, the 13th August 1926. 

Subject, — Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in its rela- 
tions to the Meston Settlement 

I am directed to address you on the subject of the distribution of 
taxes between the Central Government and the Provincial Governments, 
which has been discussed by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
in Chapter X¥I of their Report. In paragraph '6 of their Resolution 
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1'C'n- -May 1924, announcing tlie terms of refer- 

ence to tie Committee, tie Government of India stated tiat it would be 

Tllf to consider tie equity of tie Meston 

IwK merely mdicate tie tieoreticaUv correct 

distribution of taxes between Imperial, Provincial and Local. Tie Com- 
mrttee iave traced tie principles underlying tie- svstems of federal 
taxation in otier comtnes and specified tie taxes wiich, in tieir opinion 

A- * “fy and also tiose wiici migit be re- 
equiliLkuTln^t- ’’f ^^“cing factors for establisiing financial 

cSder tit effect to any scieme of redistribution. Tiey 

tribStiontf mcome-tax is unavoidable, if tie dis- 

Site andTf agricultural pro- 

a W ^ equiibrium can be secured by tiis means 

, it IS undesirable to use any other balancmg factors. Tieir final 
teeoronieiidatioiis reduce themselves to : 

^ ^on><iieial stamps, excise duty on countrv 

mde foreign_ liquor and possibly tie revenue now derived 
rom excise opium to the Imperial Government, and 

(6) tie esteblishment^of equiHbrium by the transfer to the provinces 
ot a share of the mcome-tax. 

^■hj' of India recognised clearly at the very outset 

any refom m the taxation system would inevitably involve at least 
a partd reyB.on of tte Meston Settlement, bnt it ™ „™^nl “ 
desnsble to include within the scope of file Oommittee’s enqnirr a UiMv 
»ntoveBml pmblem the ultimfto solution of wM SeteSl 
theoreticid mente of any pariiculai scheme, coidd Sy Srt £ the 

abto °to a '>7 Wghei authority, upon an agreement accepl 

am .0»y«™>yt of ludia and thi Preyincial GoyemnieS^ I 

am now to mdicate tie provisional views of the Government of India 

matter S tie CobSrlnt discuss tie 

November ^ ® Representa^^^^ to be held in 

SiTSi-e-s.S'r.-srj a;.=,4_=- 



TeqmrementS ' Of the recognitioB of certain basic factors 

..and ■■ principles, wMcE ' are indicated; below : — 

(1) The Meston, Award should be^ regarded as the settlement ■ which ' 

holds the field so far as its major achievements are concerned. 

(2) The changes to be introduced into that Settlement should be 

kept dowii do the. minimum. ■ 

(3) Any sacrifice of revenue involved in a redistribution of taxes 

must be at the expense of the Central Gk)vermnent and can- 
not be made until the provincial contributions have ceased. 

(4) The distribution of taxes should give the Central Governmpt 

sufficient freedom to expand its revenues to meet emergencies, 
such as a great war. 

1 am 'also to impress on the Provincial Governments in this connec- 
tion that it is an essential feature of the reformed constitution that the 
duty of finding additional resources for the financing of progressive 
policies rests on the Provincial Governments and their Legislatures, and 
that, when once the improved settlement now nnder discussion has 
come into existence, they will be expected, whenever necessary, to 
make use of their existing powers of taxation and to develop the possi- 
bilities of elasticity contained in them, and, in particular, to find a 
way out of some of their special difficulties by developing municipal 
taxation and expenditure. 

5. I am now to discuss the specific recommendations of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee with reference to the general principles 
enunciated above. The proposal of the Committee that the revenue 
from excise opium should be transferred to the Imperial Government 
has already been rejected by the Government of India for reasons which 
have been explained in Mr. Tottenham’s letter C. No. 43-E. 0,/26, 
Finance Department (Central Eevenues), dated the 30th June 1926. 
Similar administrative objections apply to the recommendation of the 
•Committee to transfer the excise duty on country made '' foreign ” liquor 
to the Central Government. The Government of India have not yet 
-arrived at a definite decision on the question, but so far as the present 
reference is concerned, they do not propose to take this recommenda- 
tion into consideration. 

6. The proposal of the Committee, to centralise non-judicial stamps, 
with wliich I am next to deal is, in the opinion of the Government of 
India sound. As the Committee have pointed out, the authors of the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms intended that the revenue 
from general stamps should be allocated to the Central Government* 
It was diverted to the provincial exchequer by the Meston Coanmittee 
because, to quote the words in paragraph 312 of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee’s Report, that Committee found no other means of secur- 
ing a complete' separation of the sources of revenue between the Pro- 
vincial and the Central CJovermnents which would give an adequate 
revenue to certain provinces,” The Joint Select Committee-ofi'the Houses 

Parliament which considered the Meston Committee’s'. Report^ while 
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market facilities, with wticli they have to deal, are closely bound up 
with questions of stamp duty. ‘The Government of India, therefore, 
are inclineii to accept the recommendation of the Committee that non- 
judicial stamps should be transferred from the provinces to the Central 
Government. 

7. To compensate the provinces for the loss of revenue from non- 
judicial stamps, the Committee have recommended that they should be- 
given the proceeds of a basic rate on personal incomes graduated pro- 
portionately to the general rate. The Government of India recognise, 
that, in order to give additional elasticity to provincial revenues, it is 
desirable to give the provinces a share of the income-tax, and they agree 
with the Committee that the personal incomes from all sources of asses- 
sees resident within the province would reflect the progress in well-being^ 
of its inhabitants so far as any income-tax statistics can reflect them and 
would, therefore, be an equitable basis for the division of the income- 
tax. They consider, however, that the adoption of a graduated rate 
would be inconvenient from the point of view of both the Central Gov- 
ernment and the Provincial Governments, since it would create difiS.- 
culties in the event of a decision to alter the rates or to adopt a new 
system of graduation. They would, therefore, perfer a flat rate on 
personal assessable incomes to the formula suggested by the Committee, 
llis arrangement would replace tie present arrangement under Devolu- 
tion Pule 15. I am to enclose a table showing on the basis of estimated 
figures (which would require to be modified on the basis of actxials to 
be hereafter obtained) the approximate amounts of the assignments 
for each province in respect of income-tax proceeds if this formula were 
adopted and the- amount to be distributed in the first year were fixed 
respectively at 3 crores and 3| crores. 

8. It is obvious that, whatever scheme for the- division of the income- 
tax is adopted, it will be impossible exactly to balance the loss of revenue 
torn non-judicial stamps of each of tbe provinces. I am. to state that, 
m the opinion of the Government of India, the only solution by which 
financial equilibrium can be established and which can give satisfactory 
results is to make, up deficiencies by means of a method of fixed assign- 
ments to each province, from the central revenues. They prefer thia 

contribution from provinces since any system under 
TOicfifa proTincial Government would raise taxes locally to finance 
centoT' expenditure -undesirable and is open to the objection that it 
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distributes the burden of taxation unfairly. They recognise that there 
are corresponding objections to a system of central contributionSj but 
these are, in their opinion, less weighty both in theory and practice. 
The assignments from the Central Government will be so fixed as to 
place each of the provinces in approximately the same financial posi- 
tion at the outset as if no change had been made in the Meston Settle- 
ment. I am to add that, in connection with any revision of the Meston 
Settlement on the lines indicated above, the Government of India 


propose to abolish any existing annual assignments which are recurrent 
and are of the nature of compensation paid to or hy a province in con- 
sideration of the minor modifications already made in the Meston Settle- 
ment. Examples of such assignments are those made in respect of 
customs duty on Government stores, those made on account of unified 
stamps, and those under Devolution Rule 15. All these will be merged 
in the final figure for each province. 

9. To sum up, the proposals which are now under the consideration 
of the Government of India and on which I am to invite the opinions of 
Provincial Governments are briefly as follows : - 

(1) Non-judicial stamps will be transferred to the Central Govern- 

ment. . 

(2) The provinces will be given the proceeds of a flat rate of income- 

tax (say, for purposes of illustration, 2|- or 3 pies in the- 
rupee) on personal assessable incomes from all sources (in- 
cluding dividends from companies wherever situated) of 
assessees resident within the j>rovince. The administration 
of the income-tax department will continue to be exclusively 
under the Central Government, but it is not proposed to 
debit any portion of the cost of the department to the Pro-' 

■ vincial Governments. 

(3) The resulting provincial deficits, adjusted with reference to' 

existing annual assignments, will be made good by means 
of fixed assignments from the Central Government which 
will remain unchanged indefinitely, the amounts of such 
assignments being so calculated as to place the provinces 
in approximately the same financial position at the outset 
as if no change had been made in the Meston Settlement.. 
The flat rate of income-tax will be so fixed as to reduce the 
Central assignments to as low a figure as possible. 

I am to emphasise that this scheme is put forward not as a definite 
proposal of the Government of India but only as a tentative plan which: 
they have under consideration, 

10. In conclusion, I am to state that the Government of India will 
be obliged if they may have the considered views of the Government of 
before the 1st October 1926 so that they may be^ 
ready with definite proposals for discussion at the Conference of Financial 
Representatives in November next. •/' ' 
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Enclosure to letter No. F,-116 (V) F.-26, dated the 13th August 1926, 


Provinces, 

Personal S. T. 
income plus 
.Personal T. T. 
income. Estimated 
average of 3 vears 
, (1922-2-3-24.25)., 

Assignments 
in lakhs on 
a 3 crore 
basis, i.e., 
2*6 pies 
.per rnpee. 

Assignments 
in lakhs on 
■a 3| .crore 
basis 
(3-03 pies 
per rupee). 

Madras . , , . . 

27,18,58,500 

36-84 

42-98 

Bombay 

69,17,78,696 

93-72 

109-34 

Bengal 

50,89,78,152 

68*97 

80-46 

United Provinces .... 

15,42,16,880 

20-88 : 

24-36 

Punjab 

16,41,00,900 

22-23 

25-93 

Burma 

19,18,45,100 

25-98 

30*31 

Bihar and Orissa . , . . 

10,22,90,617 

13-86 

16*17 

Central Provinces . • • . 

8,97,70,550 

12-15 

14-17 

Assam ■ ♦ : 

3,96,46,666 

'5-37 ■ 

6*26 

ToiTAIi 

2,21,44,86,061 

30t-00 

350*00 


Lkttee from the Governmeht of Assam, No. 6506-F. M., hate 
THE 30th September 1926. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 116 (V) F.-26 of 13th August 
1926, and to say that the Governor in Council has carefully considered 
the tentative scheme there put forward for the remsion of the Meston 
Settlement. He observes that while it is intended to place the provinces 
in approximately the same financial position at the outset as if no change 
had been made in the Meston Settlement, the actual effect is to sub- 
stitute to a considerable extent a fixed assignment for expanding sources 
of revenue. This arrangement must be peculiarly unfavourable to a 
province like Assam which is now largely undeveloped but is in process 
■of steady and continuous development, necessarily involving a growing 
expenditure from public funds, and the Governor in Council trusts that 
special consideration will be given to the peculiar conditions of this 
province before any change is made in the e xlsti-ng system. 

2. The revenue which Assam derives from non-judicial stamps, is, 
as will be seen from the figures noted below, growing steadily and fairly 
:arapidly. Part of the increase is due to the increased rates of stamp duty 
temporarily levied for three; years under the Assam Stamp Act, 1922, 
and continued for a further period of three years by the Assam Stamp 
Act, 1926 ; but apart ftom the effects of those Acts there is a steady and 
,.rw,,,,,8ub^ntiab^^ which was only dheeked in 1921-22 by the non-co- 
IV: • V ' :,;V It is certain that with the development of the 
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:proviace'., 'the, rate 'of . .iBLcrease ia: this :'soiu'ee of revenue' will , he accelerated, 
and';that ':the:.\present.|>^^ from it 'represent, but, a',' small proportion 
of ;,wbat'::tlie^ 'proceeds ' Will be in' a.few, year’s, 'time*.. ' 'Tie' .province, there- 
fore',, stands to lose heavily hy . the siibstitntion.'for its .revenue, from non- 
judicial stamps of an assignment fixed on the basis of the present receipts. 


Stamps, 

■ non-'..' 

judicial. 

4,64,053 

4,82,49S 

4,11,86(5 

5,35,597 

6,28,134 

6,91,492 

8,05,972 


Net receipts. 


3. ' In part compensation for the loss of this fruitful and promising 
resource, it is proposed to assign, the proceeds of a flat rate of income® 
tax. on personal assessable incomes, which would take the place of the 
provincial allocation provided for by Devolution Euie 15. By this 
rearrangement also the Assam Government would stand to lose sub- 
stantially. As was pointed in paragraph 3 of Mr, Lloyd’s letter No. 
6530-F. M., dated the 18th July 1925, Assam benefits in a peculiar 
degree by the present arrangement since the profits of tea companies 
were first assessed to income-tax after the year 1920-21, but this addi- 
tion to the provincial resources is only equitable, since the existence 
of the great tea industry in . Assam, necessitates heavy expenditure in 
almost every branch of the provincial administration. In the absence 
of reliable figures relating to dividends from tea companies assessed to 
income-tax outside the province but paid to persons resident within the 
province, it is not possible to say precisely what the provincial loss would 
be under the proposed arrangement, but the Governor in Council is 
assured that it would be considerable and that the estimated figures 
given in the statement appended to your letter are considerably higher 
than would actually be reached. The preponderance in Assam of tea 
companies working on sterling capital renders the proportion of the- 
dividends distributed to residents within the province much smaller 
than in the case of most other provincial industries, and any empirical 
calculations relating to this matter based on conditions prevailing in. 
India generally must operate to the detriment of Assam. 

4. In paragraph 4 of your letter, the Government* of India impress 
upon Provincial Governments that the duty of finding additional resources 
for the financing of progressive policies rests upon them and that when 
the new settlement now under discussion has come into existence, they 
will be expected, whenever necessary to make use of their existing, 
powers of texation and to develop the possibilities of elasticity contain- 
ed in them. The difficulty of inducing the Legislative Ootmcil to agree 
to any such course of action is not peculiar to Assam but in' respect, of.' 
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-the exploitation of taxable resources, Assam labours under special 
•difficulties to wbicb I am to invite the attention of the Government of 
India. The Govermnent of Assam have more than once protested against 
the continuance of the export duty on tea, not merely on abstract 
economic grounds, but also because its levy prevents any adequate 
■contribution being taken from the tea industry to meet the cost of th.e 
provincial administration, which as already explained is greatly in- 
creased by the existence of the industry v/ithin the province. Import 
duties, which are entirely central, constitute another serious burden 
upon the industry, while under the proposed aiTangemeiit, stamp 
duties will be centralised and the present small share of the income-tax 
.allocated to the local Govermnent will be considerably reduced. In 
these circumstances one important potential taxable source is deprived 
•of all elasticity which could he exploited for provincial purposes, while 
elasticity under other- heads is not easy to find. A, gradual reduction 
of the Excise revenue seems inevitable, and apart from 'Forests, the. 
development of which must depend to a large extent on capital expendi- 
ture and will be a slow process. Land Eevenue will under the proposed 
arrangement be the only im]3ortant head of expending revenue left to 
the local Government. There are however limits to the amount which 
can be taken from the ordinary cultivator and it would be obviously 
amfair to make that class pay for the increased cost of the administra- 
tion due to the existence of a special industry, which is already fully 
•exploited for the purposes of central taxation. 

5. For these reasons the Governor in Council views the scheme set 
forth in your letter with the gravest misgivings. He cannot but feel 
that the substitution for growing sources of revenue of a fixed assign- 
ment which will remain unchanged indefinitely will render it impossible 
to provide adequately for the needs of the province during its present 
stage of development ; and he trusts that in the com’se of the discussions 
which are to take place on this subject, some more equitable solution 
‘Will be found. 


Letter from the Government op the Central Provinces, Ho. 

C.-95/W83-X, DATED THE 3rd October 1926. 

I am directed to reply to your letter F. No. 116 (Y) F/;26, dated the 
13th August 1926, on the subject of the distribution of taxes between 
the Central and Provincial Governments, with special reference to the 
recommendations ^made by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
in chapter 16 of their report. The scheme tentatively outlined is based 
on the condition precedent that the present provincial contiibutions 
have^ already been extinguished and it is then proposed that the Head 
non- judicial stamps should be transferred to Central Revenues and that 
in its place the provinces should be given the proceeds of a flat rate on 
th^-mcbme-tax'' on personal assessable incomes from all sources; the 
»sulfeg ^prdvincial defipits^ being made good by means of fixed assign- 
mfehts from , the 'O^tral Government. The 'assignments are 'to reiBain 



Enchanged indefinitely and to be so calculated as to place the provinces 
, IE' approximately the: same fi position at the outset as if no change ^ 

had been, made' in, the Meston Settlement. 

2. The Governor in Oouncil, in considering the financial and other 
:-efiects of tliese.;proposals ,5 ,^has'for the reasons, outlined below .experienced 
considerable difficuity in coming to any definite conclusions. In the 
statement appended to this letter the revenues derived during each of 
the last 5 years from these two heads are given. Both are expanding 
sources of revenue, but owing to changes which have occurred in recent 
years, both in regard to the methods of assessment in the case of Iiicome- 
tax and the rates of assessment in the case of both taxes, it is difficult 
to determine finally under which head there are greater potentialities 
of growth. The recent reorganisation of the Income-tax department 
led to an immediate increase in the estimate of assessable income, but 
in the last two years there has, it will be seen, been an important drop 
of over Es. 90 Lakhs below the figures of 1923-24. The present net 
revenue from non- judicial stamps is about Rs. 19| lakhs, and at the 
present rates the normal annual growth of revenue appears to be about 
Es. 50,000. On the other hand, the provincial share of Income-Tax 
will, according to the flat rate sanctioned by the Government of India, 
be between Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 lakhs, and if, despite the present slump, 
the normal annual increase in personal assessable income be taken at 
Rs. 27 lakhs {vide statement), the normal growth in the provincial share 
of the revenue under this head will vary from Rs. 36,000 to Rs. 42,000 
according to the flat rate sanctioned. So far, therefore, as the figures 
have value they show that in recent years there has been a great natural 
growth and expanse in the revenue derived from non-judicial stamps 
than in that from personal Income-tax. 

3. It is also probable that, in a province situated like the Central 
Provinces with its predominant agricultural interests these conditions 
may continue to prevail almost indefinitely. Business, commerce 
and industries have only a subordinate importance and the sources of 
Income-tax are therefore limited, while the profits from stamps come 
alike from transactions connected with land, as well as from other 
business. In addition, the chief industries of the provinces, its coal 
.and manganese mines and its cotton mills, are all largely in the hands 
‘Of companies, the shareholders of which are mainly not resident within 
the province. The Governor in Council, therefore, inclines to the view 
that the province is not likely to profit financially by the proposals now 
outlined, as if the present ratio growth of the two taxes continued, 
the methods proposed in paragraph 9 (3) of your letter under reply for 
adjusting the resulting provincial deficits will operate increasingly to 
the financial disadvantage of the province. 

4. The local Government will also have no control over the altera- 
tions of assessment in regard to both taxes, a factor which would direct- 
ly affect the rate of expansion. At the same time it will render itself 
dependent on a tax which is universally unpopular and the enhancement 
of which will always be resisted, as against a tax which is only indirectly 
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felt by tbe whole community and which, as the recent Stai 
Act, no longer in force, has shown, is capable of considi 
ment should local circumstances require that this be do 
6. IVhatever therefore may be the theoretical adv 
scheme proposed, there are practical objections which 
able weiglit, and in so far as the purely local interests ( 
are concerned, the Governor in Council inchnes to the 
maintenance of the existing settlement minus the provi 
tion, would be more advantageous to it than the scheme 
any case before he commits himself in regard to the nr 
of the Government of India, he desires to have some id( 
intention of the Government of India is in regard to tl 
the taxation Committee in respect of the future rates of 
tiiese two taxes. 


I. Siatemeni sMving the gross and net revenue from non-' 
realised during the years 1921-22 to 1925-26 

(The figures are in thousands.) 


Increase or 
decrease of 
revenue as 
compared 
with the pre 
vious year. 


Total 
xe venue. 


Total 

expeuditiiro. 


J\"et 

revenue. 


♦ Year during which, the enhanced 

Act were m force. 
t Budget figures, 

. If the net revenues of the years M 
he compared, during which years the 
m. a-is oyer 6 years, or an annual src 


rates prescribed.by the C. P. Stamp Amendments- 








11. Statment sJioiomg the assessed personal inco'ine on which ineome-lax 
revenue is mhulaied for the years 1921-22 to 1925-26. 


Increase or 

Amount of decrease on tbe 
Assessed Income, figures of the 
previous year. 


' 1921.22 .. 


6,19,76 


.19,22.23', 


8,47,76 


-f~ 1,24,75 


1924-25 ' 


7,77,19 


—71,57 


If the assessable income of 1921-22 be compared with that of 1925-26, 
there is an increase of Rs. 1,37'15 over 6 years or an annual growth of 
Rs. 27'43. This would yield to the Province from Rs. 35,000 to Rs. 
42,000 increase according as the Flat Rate selected is 2| or 3 pies. 


Ijetier from the Government of Madras, No. 24262-Accts.-], 
DATED THE 2ND OcTOBEE 192 


Repott of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Cow/niUee in its relations to the 
Meston Settlement— Ref . Letter from the Government of India, Finance 
Department, F. No. 116 (F) J./2<S, dated 13th August 1926. 


In reply to the letter from the Government of India referred to above, 
I am directed to state that, if the Madras Government understand them 
.aright, the proposals of the Government of India accept the position 
Wiiicli this Goveriiment have always maintained, namely, that no 
qiieptioii of rev.ision of what is known as the Meston Settlement can arise 
until this Government are secured in all their revenues under tha.t scheme, 
that is to say, ^ those revenues of which they would be possessed, if and 
w.hen the provincial contributions have been extinguished. They entire- 
ly co.noiir that,^ once that has bee.n effected, the proposal of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee to centralise non-judicial stamps is sound. 

2. As regards the arrangement under which Provincial Governments 
are to be compensated for the loss of provincial revenue to which this, 
morm will give rise, I am to say that the tentative conclusion of this 
Wernment m that the proposals of the Government of India are pro- 
bably as eqmtable as could be devised. I am to add, however, that 
in them opinion, the flat rate .should be so adjusted that, at the outset! 
MO province shall receive more than approximately the amount of revenue 






actBally lost '1)7 tbe transfer of general stamps. , Itvseems clear that, v/, if 
the flat rate were pitched sufficiently high, some provinces might receive^ 
under this head alone considerably more than the revenue thns lost. 

3, The Madras Government recognize that these proposals sub- 
stitute for general stamps a source of revenue which may prove much 
more progressive in some provinces than in others, as a percentage- 
increase in the sum total of the personal assessable income in one province 
will give a much larger additional revenue than a similar percentage 
increase in another. That result, however, seems to them to be equit- 
able, and they trust that the proposals of the Government of India 
will result in an adjustment of the financial settlement which will not 
only meet the position of this Government but prove acceptable to other 
provinces, which have attached much greater importance to the right 
of sharing in the proceeds of the income-tax. 


Letter from the Government of the United Provinces, No. B.- 
848, DATED THE 7tH OCTOBER 1926. 

I am directed to invite a reference to Mr. Jukes' letter No, 116 {\) 
F./26, dated August 13, 1926, which deals with the recommendations 
of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee on the subject of the dis- 
tribution of taxes between the Central and Provincial Governments.. 
In this letter, the Government of India ask for the opinion of the- 
Local Government on the proposals : — 

(a) to transfer non-judicial stamps to the Central Government ; 


(6) to reimburse provincial revenues by means of the proceeds of 
a flat rate of income-tax on personal incomes from all sources, 
with a fixed and permanent assignment in adjustment of 
any deficit. 

2. As regards the first proposal, the Governor in Council has no 
observation to make save that he agrees entirely with the arguments 
by which the Taxation Inquiry Committee support the suggestion to 
retransfer general stamp revenue from the provincial to the central 
exchequer. 

3.. The Governor in Council, however, is not satisfied that the second 
proposal, which he has carefully considered, is equally acceptable, and 
offers for the consideration of the Government of India the following 
criticisms. 

4. (a) The Government of India, in paragraph 7 of Mr. Jukes’ 
letter, recognize that in order to give additional el' sticity to provincial 
revenues, it is desirable to give the province a share of the iiicome-tax.” 
This share of income-tax will be based on the assessable income, and the- 
.re'tefiiie' derived therefeom wil! expand as that income expands. In 
.provincml'share. of the income-tax revenue will be capable 
the^-revenue derived from general stainpa 
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a® receipts of recent years- 

L hir fl oi cne source of revenue for the other, is to- 

be lair, then clearly the province should receive a sufficient share of 
mcome-tax revenue to produce the entire sum which it now receives 

?-!“ f f proposal to substitute a fixed 

asbij^nment for a j^rt of that revenue will not .satisfy that condition, 
because it has the effect of depriving the province of a part of that natura ] 
povth of revenue generally hy which it at present Lnefits. And this 
loss will be appreciable The revenue derived from general stamps at 
present is approximately 38 lakhs ; a flat rate of 3 -OS pies per rupee 
would produce a httle over 2-1 lakhs ; so that the fixed assignment ^on 

T of the new source of revenue 

would, therefore, be entirely incapable of natmul growth. 

6. (6) Though the revenue derived from general stamps is on the 
whole progressive and has actually increased at the average rate of a 
lakh per annum durmg recent years, yet in the same period not only has 
the income assessed to income-tax declined, but the number of assessees 
has fallen. The Governor in Council .suggests indeed that for the rea.«ons 
noted beiow the grovvth of income, and consequently of income-tax 

ZbTrTV behind the growth of income-tax revenue 

deii\'ed from general stamps. 

(1) The causes which produce variations in these two types of tax 
are much the same ; the revenues from both tends to increase 
m prosperous times and to decrease in times of depression. 
JBut m the case of general stamp revenue, the variations due 
to these causes are less marked than in the case of income- 
tax revenue. General stamp duties for the most part relate 
to transactions involving, directly or indirectly, some transfer 
of property. In prosperous times, the number of these 
transactions increases because there is more property comins: 
mto the market m the course of trade or commerce. But 
m times of depression, though the amount of monev seeking 
investment m property decreases, yet the number o/ transfers 
does not necessarily decrease proportionately, since credit 
operations of all binds are required to tide over the period 
01 depression. ^ 

(2) Moreover in so far as the growdh of income-tax revenue and 
uhe growth of general stamp revenue are due solely to in- 
creased prosperity, the former growth ivill always, for tw'o- 
reasons, --one natural and one artificial— be slow'er than the 
a er. Ihe natural reason is that the increased number of 
transfers of property which causes the growth of revenue 
fi-om general .stamps, must have time before they can pro- 
duce thar iiatural effect in the growth of income, and conse- 

year. The Governor in Counefl suggests that, as a general 



rule, a prosperous trade year would produce an increase 
the revenue from general stamps in that year, but wo 
not increase the income-tax revenue till the next year, 
the next year but one. 

6. This tendency of income-tax revenue to lag behind general ste: 
revenue is of special importance in the circumstances of the provir 
The province already benefits by a steady growth in its general sta: 
duties. If it is to give up that revenue and receive in lieu a share of 
income-tax revenue, it will not obtain an equal benefit immediat 
though it may do so in course of time. But in the present finam 
position of the province, it is the present that matters; the fiitr 
bringing with it further remissions of the contribution, will not be 
difficult from the financial point of view. 


Lettbs brom the Government ob Benoal, No. 1463-T. — F. B., dated 
DAEJEED tlSa, THE 2ND OCTOBER 1926. 

1Rej)ort of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in its relation to the 

Meston Setdement.] 

am directed to refer to your letter No. F. 116 (V) F.-26, dated the 
13^ August 1926, on the above subject, in which the Government of 
India, ' RCting' on the recommendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
as to' the theoreiacally correct distribution of the proceeds 
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of taxation as between Imperial and Provincial, and in particular on- 
tie specific rwommendation that a division of tie income-tax is unavoid- 

able if tlie distribiition of the taxes is to be fair to industrial and agri- 

cultural provmoes, propose a modification of tie Meston Settlement. 

^ Governor in Council welcomes 

tils flesh opportunity of being able to urge his contentions against the- 
injustice to Bengal of the Meston Settlement and tie necessity for a 
tiorough revision. In paragrfiph 17 of letter No. 720-P., dated the 19th 
January 1925, from this Government, which contained a representation for 
a continuation of the remission of the provincial contribution, His Ex- 
cellency in Council observed that this remission could do no more than 
merely postpone tie general revision of tie whole Meston Settlement in at 
least so far as this Government was concerned. It is true that in their 
present letter tie Government of India propose a revision, but on tie- 
face of it it would appear that the revision which they contemplate i& 
merely of an internal character, and would by no means be a solution, 
of the difficulties of this province. It will be shown later how the pro- 
posed solution is not to the benefit of Bengal but the reverse, even so- 
far it goes , but tlie Governor in Council is compelled to dissent from 
the general basic principles which the Government of India put forward' 
in pamgraph 4 of their letter under reply as a precedent to the consi- 
deration of the solution they tentatively suggest, and he must record 
his emphatic protest against them. In formulating these principles tht 
Government of India state that in considering the application of any 
dtvwion of taxes they propose to take as their starting point the financial 
position of the provinces as it will be when all the provincial contributions 
have been e^inguished, and that it is a basic factor and principle that 
the Meston Settlement should he regarded as the settlement which holds, 
the field as far as its major achievements are concerned, and that the- 
changes to he mtroduced into -that settlement should be kept down to- 
the minmnm. Their intention seems to be that the settlement, as 
eventually detemnned, should be made so as to leave the provinces. 
TOth revenues_ in amount as determined by the results of the Meston' 
Settlement, without the liability for any contribution to the Central 
Government. This Government have, however, always maintained, 
even apart from the remission which has been secured, that injustico 
as been done to Bengal and that that injustice will remain even when 
all the provmeial contributions have been extinguished. As compared 
mth other provinces, Bengal may have secured some advantage by the- 
temporary remission of its contribution, but that advantage will dis- 
appear and the province will be in a worse position when all the contri- 
butions have ceased. 

3. The Government of Bengal have throughout the long correspond- 
ence on the subject of this settlement asserted, firstly, that the award 
was based on an abnormally low figure for expenditure and not on a 
reasonable estimate (if indeed the expenditure was . at all taken into- 
account), secondly, that it did nob provide a working surplus — an obli- 
gation recognised by the Meston award— and, thirdly, that it did not. 




give Bengal an expanding revenue to cope witii tlie growing needs of 
tlie province. ' The prognostications of tWs Governinent a 
first and second points were completely justified, for the immediate 
•effect of the award was a very considerable deficit as was indeed admitted 
by the Government of India/ This Government had to impose additional 
taxation, resort to drastic measures of retrenchment and to ask for ^ the 
remission of the provincial contribution. Tlie finances of the province 
are somewhat better, but even now there is no working surplus and 
there is not a sufficiently expanding revenue. The local Governineiit, 
thanks to additional taxation and the remission of the provincial contri- 
bution, is solvent, but they can do nothing of value to cope with the 
growing needs of the province. 

4. The main contention of this Government is whatever may be 
the manner in which the proceeds of taxation be allotted for the needs 
■of Bengal, that allocation will never be satisfactory unless and until 
the total proceeds bear a sufficient approximation to the expenditure of 
the province. By the Meston Settlement Bengal was placed in a posi- 
tion of very considerable deficit — the expenditure far exceeded the 
revenue — with the remission of the provincial contribution that deficit 
was reduced but by no means wuped out. It seems scarcely necessary 
again to enlarge on the facts, they have been so often pressed on the 
Central Government and are well known to the Government of India. 
The financial plight of Bengal has been admitted, and it has been recog- 
nised by the temporary remission of its contribution. The remarks of 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, quoted in paragraph 5 of this Government letter 
No. 720-F. of the 19th January 1925, may be here repeated : — 

''We have examined the case both narrowly and critically and it 
appears certain that with every economy Bengal must have 
a deficit of not less than Rs. 120 lakhs, even if we make no 
allowance for ,any extra expenditure on improvements in 
transferred subjects, such as are desired by Ministers — 
improvements which we are told are necessary if the system 
of Reforms is to be a success. Bengal would have that 
deficit even if it provided only the bare minimum expenditure 
required to carry on the ordinary administration of the pro- 
vince. 

temporary remission of the contribution has been of some 
assistance to the local Government, but the Governor in Council desires 
to repeat that the Government of Bengal accepted this under protest 
as a mere palliative, and that he cannot accept it as a final solution of 
the question. The complaint of the Government of Bengal has always 
been that sufficient regard was not had to the expenditure of the province. 
The Meston Settlement did not give sufficient regard to the fact, that, 
when the financial changes consequent on the Reforms were under 
•consideration, Bengal was working merely on a provisional settlement. 
That provisional settlement had been made in 1912 for a period of three 
■’'yoars-'?bhIy=and its revision' had to be postponed owing ,to eonsidemtions 
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, arisiBg' out; of the war^ not been effected when the .Reforms’ 

came under .consideration. Had that revision, been effected,., tiiero 
cannot be 'the slightest doubt— and' this is .supported by the investigations- 
made preparatory to the appointnieiit of the Meston Committee and 
subsequently on the representations of this Government against the- 
Meston award— that an inevitable increase must have been made in the 
revemies of the province in order to meet its expenditure. An inevitable 
consequence of this would have been therefore that the increased spending: 
power of Bengal under the new distribution of revenues recommended 
by the Heston Committee, as foimd by that committee would have 
very largely disappeared and the premises on which the Meston Committee 
based its recommendations would have been materially altered. The 
local Government must therefore press again for a thorough revision, 
of the whole settlement. 

6. Adverting how^ever to the proposals which the Government of 
India put forward for the transfer of the revenue from non- judicial 
stamps from the Provincial Governments to the Central Government, 
and its replacement in the revenues of the Provincial Governments by 
a share of the receipts from income-tax and a fixed assignment to make- 
up for the resulting provincial deficit, there is undoubted force in the 
arguments that have been put forward on various occasions, reiterated. 
recently by the Taxation Enquiry Committee, that non-judicial stamps- 
should be a central source of revenue. It is recognised that their allo- 
cation to provincial revenues was primarily based on the fact that by 
no other means then found feasible was it possible, following the under- 
lying principle that there should be complete separation of sources of 
revenue between the Central and Provincial Governments, to secure to- 
certain provinces adequate revenues. This Government need therefore 
not object, provided it is assured of another source (or sources) of revenue,, 
at least equally satisfactory and equally capable of the same financial, 
possibilities. 

7- In the opinion, however, of the Governor in Council the proposals^ 
of the Government of India — a share in the income-tax jjIus a fixed, 
assignment— entirely fail to meet this condition ; and he is compelled,, 
therefore, to say that he is unable to accept them as a satisfactory arrange^ 
ment. In paragraph 7 of their letter under reply the Government of 
India remark— '' The Government of India recognise that in order to- 
give additional elasticity to provincial revenues it is desirable to give 
the provinces a share of the income tax.’’ The Government of Bengal, 
find it, how^ever, impossible to understand how the proposals of the 
Government of India will make for additional elasticity. The proposal 
is to replace non-judicial stamps, an elastic source of revenue, by an 
elastic source of revenue, income-tax, producing a fractional part (in. 
Bengal, on the higher estimate, only two-thirds) of the revenue derived, 
from non-judicial stamps with the deficit made up by a fixed assignment.. 
The Government of Bengal have not^ access,' to- the figures, bn which the-, 
share of the receipts to be given to the local Government has been based,, 
but those figures which they have do not exhibit that capacity for 
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-exBaiisioiL which is possessed by non-judicial stamp revenue. It is there- 
fore not clear to what extent that source of revenue— iiiconie-tax— is at 
present elastic. However that may he, elasticity is in part uo be r^laced 
by inelasticity ; it is diminished instead of being added to, and Bengal 
undoubtedly would lose rather than benefit from the proposal. 

8. The facts relative to the non-judicial stamp revenue in Bengal 
make this abundantly clear. The normal stanchird ta;keii at the time of 
the fixation of the present settlement was Rs. 84,60,000. In order to 
clear its recurring deficit and secure equilibrium in its finances, but 
•solely as a temporary measure for this purpose, the local Government 
with the assent of the Legislative Council increased the rates oi non- 
judicial stamps and secured a very considerable enhancement of its 
revenues. The fuU effect of this measure has not yet been obtained, 
but nevertheless in the past year the revenue from this source amounted 
to Rs. 1,30,59,000. The Gownor in Council must, and the Legislative 
Council in particular would, object most strongly to the replacement 
■of this source of revenue which has shown itself so capable of expansion 
by a new arrangement, which would be in part a fixed assignment and 
for the remainder a source producing a lesser revenue and with no greater 
comparative power of expansion. That objection has all the more 
force inasmuch as the increased taxation, although temporarily meant 
to produce equilibrium, was eventually intended for development in 
the more popular side of the administration. It follows that the local 
Government cannot agree to any proposal for a change in the present 
allocation of revenue unless that change produces equal, if not greater, 
elasticity in the sources of revenue made available to the province. The 
local legislature would equally strongly object to a measure which would 
■place at the disposal of the Central Government the increased revenue, 
which by their own legislation they have seemed with the intention of 
carrying out the development of their own province, for what on the 
face of it is a less elastic , source of revenue. If no other solution can be 
■devised the Governor in Council considers that the existing arrangement 
by which non-judicial stamps are retained by the province may well 
be allowed to continue. Although there are difficulties in dealing with 
that source of revenue, as it relates to subjects administered by the 
Government of India, these difficulties have been got over in the past 
and there has been no patticular inconvenience, 

9. The Governor in Council, however, recognises that it is but fair 
that the provinces, particularly industrial provinces, should ha=ve^ a share 
in the income-tax. This is all the more necessary in Bengal which differs 
from all the other provinces of India, except Bihar and Orissa, in that 
its Land Revenue is based on a permanent settlement, is particularly 
inelastic in nature, and on the basis of population compares very un- 
favourably with other provinces. It has indeed already been admitted 
that the provinces should have a share of the profits on industrial and 

•■<^offimerciaLmdertato by the Meston Award the Government of 
Behgal 'have ’ be# deprived of ■such profits bji" the Government of India ; 

while leaving it to the Government of Bengal 



"Sis- 

to maintain entirely the administration, at a great expense, of a city 
which has gi’own to the size and importance of the City of Calcutta by 
reason of its large industrial and commercial undertakings. 

10. While, however, the Governor in Council would agree with the 
proposal that in any modification of the present settlement the pro- 
vincial Governments should have a share of the income-tax, he is not 
satisfied, even apart from the conclusions set out above, that the pro- 
posals put forward in paragraph 7 of the Government of India letter 
constitute the best method of giving effect to this intention. With the 
suggestion of a flat rate he agrees : it is the simplest method, it gives 
a feeling of some elasticity, it provides for expansion and it is an en- 
couragement to a local Government to develop its industries. The 
difficulty which the Governor in Council sees has reference to the basis 
of assessment. The proposal is to give the proceeds of a fiat rate on 
personal assessable incomes from all sources of assessees resident within 
the province. The idea underlying this is that the income-tax is pri- 
marily a personal tax and that the provinces cannot equitably claim 
anything in the shape of a tax from persons not resident in their juris- 
diction. It is not clear, however, whether in referring to personal assess- 
able incomes and a flat rate thereon, the Government of India propose 
to impose this flat rate also on personal incomes assessed to the super 
tax — although from the statement appended to their letter personal 
super tax incomes are included. The Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
while recommending a share in the income tax for the provinces, expressed 
the opinion that super tax should go to the Central Government. The 
Government of India make no allusion to this recommendation ; and I 
am, therefore, to request that their intensions in this respect may be 
expressed more cleaiiy and that the expression personal assessable’ 
income ” may be defined. 

11. Nor do the Govermnent of India make any reference to the further 
recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry Committee that in addition 
to the allotment made on personal incomes, the allocation of which 
is based entirely on domicile, there should be partial recognition of the 
principle of origin by assigning to each province a small portion of the* 
receipts of the corporation profits tax, by which term they designate 
the tax on the profits of companies now known as the super tax, and in 
respect of which they have made certain suggestions including the 
renewal of the present exemption limit. The Governor in Cbuncil 
maintains that it is in the income of companies and imdertalcings of 
this kind that the commercial p^rosperity of a province is reflected and. 
that the considerations, which justify the allocation to an industrial 
province of at least a share in the income-tax from persons, are of no 
less weight in the case of the tax derived from companies. Tie tes t 
of domicile may be of greater weight and value than that of origin;, 
nevertheless the distinction may well be obliterated when the province^ 
are to receive only a share of the receipts from income-tax. The Governor 
in Council urges therefore that instead of resorting to the compbcatiof s 
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of personal assessable incomes and corporation profits, tbe solution lies 
in a flat rate based on tbe total of all assessable incomes. 

12. In paragrapb 8 of tbeir letter tbe Government of India explain 
bow tbe difference between tbe flat rate on tbe income-tax and tbe 
revenue from non- judicial stamps is to be made up. In tbeir opinion, 
tbe only solution wbicb can give satisfactory results is to make up defi- 
ciencies by means of a method of fixed assignment to each province 
from tbe central revenues. As has been shown, tbe result would not 
be satisfactory — tbe provinces would largely lose tbe possibility of 
expanding revenue which they might obtain if they retained non-judicial 
rstamps. Part of an elastic source of revenue would be exchanged for 
.an inelastic assignment. Their further suggestion for the merging of 
■existing annual assignments in tbe final figure merely, in tbe opinion 
of the Governor in Council, adds to tbe unsatisfactory nature of tbe 
arrangement. Taking one instance, tbe Government of Bengal receive 
an assigmnent now O'f Rs. 11.30,000 on account of unified stamps, with 
a possibility of an increase after tbe term of five years for which the 
settlement of this assignment is made. Tbe Government of Bengal 
will lose any such increase by tbe merging of this assigmnent in tbe 
proposed fixed assignment. The Governor in Council must, therefore, 
strongly object to the proposal for a fixed assignment, if it is intended 
to cover a deficiency caused by a change in tbe allocation of revenues 
which has tbe efiect of depriving this province of revenues capable and 
possible of expansion and increase. 

13. Tbe proposals wbicb tbe Government of India put forward in a 
tentative fashion do not, therefore, commend themselves to this Gov- 
ernment ;■ and His Excellency in Council is compelled to reiterate tbe 
statement that tbe Government of Bengal cannot be satisfied unless at 
any rate they are secured sources of revenixe no less elastic than tbe 
present and providing sufficient expansion to meet at least tbe ordinary 
growth of expenditure. 

14. In this connection I am to bring to tbe notice of tbe Govermnent 
of India the fact that it has been pressed upon tbe local Government 
from time to time that Bengal should be given a share of tbe export 
duty on jute. Tbe Governor in Council has generally met this conten- 
tion by bolding out that whilst be cannot remain satisfied with tbe 
Meston Settlement, be would leave it to tbe Imperial Government in 
tbe first instance to consider by what means a revision can satisfactorily 
be made. It is observed, however, that tbe Taxation Enquiry Committee 
have included export duties in the list of possible balancing factors in 
connection with the distribution between Imperial and Provincial ; 
and His Excellency in Council, therefore, urges that, in a revision of the 
settlement part at any rate of tbe proceeds of this duty may be credited 
to this provmce. Tbe share of tbe exports of jute belonging to Bengal 
would amount to approximately 90 per cent, of tbe total export ; and 
a share of the export duty on this article can, therefore, fitly be credited 

, to Bengal without causing any complications in the settlement ms-d-vis 
provinces. ' . 
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IjEttbb/from THE -Government of the PunjaBj Ho, '29613-B., bateb 

THE 11th October 1926, 

I am directed to reply to your letter F. No. 116 (V) F./26; dated 
the 13tli August, 1926, regarding the report of the Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee in its relations to the Meston Settlement. I am 
to cominuiiioate the provisional views of the Governor in Council and to 
explain that they are intended to facilitate discussion and are not to be 
regarded as committing this Government to any decision. 

2. In regard to the basic factors and principles enunciated in para- 
graph 4 of your letter, I am to say that the Governor in Council accepts 
them on the understanding that they do not refer to any changes that 
may be made in the Meston Settlement as a result of the enquiry of the 
Statutory Commission to be appointed under section 84-A of the Gov- 
^ernment of India Act. He assumes that this is the intention of the 
Government of India. 

3. In regard to the financial aspect of the specifiic proposals contained 
in your letter, I am, in the first place, to observe that the receipts from 
non- judicial stamps in this province include certain fees and taxes im- 
posed other than under the Stamp Act, which are collected in the form 
of non- judicial stamps for administrative convenience. It is assumed 
that your proposals do not extend to fees of this bind, but are confined 
to receipts from non-judicial stamps collected as duty imposed under 
the provisions of the India Stamp Act of 1899 and the connected pro- 
vincial amendment Acts. On this assumption, the change proposed 
involves (a) the surrender by provincial Governments of the power to 
.increase or reduce the rates of stamp duty on certain transactions, which 
they now exercise with the sanction of the Governor-General, (6) the 
surrender by provincial Governments to the Central Government of 
receipts from non-judicial stamps, and (c) the grant by the Central 
Government of compensation equivalent to the receipts of non-judicial 
.stamps as calculated at the time of surrender, the compensation consist- 
ing of.: — . 

(i) the proceeds of a flat rate of income-tax, and 

(ii) a fixed cash assignment representing the difference between 

the amount siirreiidered and the initial proceeds of the flat 
rate of income-tax. 

I am to say that the Governor in Council considers that, purely on^ 
financial grounds, the proposals are open to two objections : In the 
first place, they deprive provincial Governments of valuable means 
of raising new taxation or of giving relief in existing taxation, and they 
thus curtail the flexibility of provincial finance. In the second place, 
they involve the partial substitution of a source of revenue which con- 
tains the element of natural increase by a fixed assignment, and they 
are, therefore, unfavourable to those provinces in which the natural 
increase in the initial proceeds of the flat rate of income-tax will not 
^suffice to cover the natural increase in the revenue from non-judicial 







stamps. In tiiis p>rovince, it is estimatea T>mT> -Diie 
receipts from income-tax and in receipts from non- judicial stamps is at 
the same rate, which may, for the purpose of illustration, be apumed 
to be f5 per cent, per annum. The present receipts from non-judicia. 
stamps are on the average about 40 lakhs per annum, while the proceeds 
from flat of 3*03 pies per rupee of income assessed to income-tax woiiia 
be 26 lakhs. On this basis, the fixed cash assignment made by the 
Government of India would be 14 lakhs, and xlie Punjab Government 
would lose by the transaction the equivalent of compound interest on 
this sum at 5 per cent, per annum. 

4. I am, however, to state that the Governor in Council is opposed 
to the proposed changes less on 
gain or loss to individual promnces. 
general principles to which he attaches importance, 
to be essential to the < ’ ^ 

bution of resources and pow 


account;, of: considerations of ^financial , 
than because .they, ofiend again^ 

■ ' " ' ' ' ■ ,He ■'.'considers': it . 
development of self-Government that the distri- 
^^ers between the Central and Provincial 
Governments should be such as to give to the latter sufficient powers 
in regard to the enhancement and reduction of taxation as will enable- 
them to hold the balance fairly between different classes of the commu- 
nity. In his view it is not sufficient that local Governments should 
enjoy a share of the proceeds of taxation imposed by the Government 
of India on the mdustrial and commercial classes ; local Governments 
must have the power to determine within reasonable limits the burden 
of taxation that these classes shall bear. The necessity of this pov cr 
is especially felt in provinces such as the Punjab, where agricultural 
interests predominate and where political developments are in the direc- 
tion of the creation of rural and urban parties, which in many matters- 
tend to follow communal sympathies, the recent fiscal policy of the* 
province has, to a considerable extent, been determined by the necessity 
of reconciling the conflicting interests of these twx) parties ; and the 
fact that it has been possible to make substantial increases in the reveimes- 
of the province without serious opposition is largely due to the exercise* 
by Government of its powers of taxation in such a, way as to distribute' 
the additional burden over all classes. The rural classes submitted less 
unwillingly to an increase in the canal rates because simultaneous 
measures were taken to enhance the stamp duty on transactions that 
primarily afiected the urban papulation. In the same way it is now possible 
so to arrange reductions of taxation as to benefit all classes. The Gover- 
nor in Council regards with apprehension a state of afiaits in which it 
would not be possible for this Government either to tax or to relieve* 
the section of the urban community which is composed of the mdustrial 
and cc?mmercial classes, hut such a position would be created if the change 
now proposed were accepted. He is confident that the change would be 
view^ed by the majority of members of the Punjab Legislative Council 
^ with disapproval, that, it would ; embarrass Government in its fiscal 
'■ policy,-'.; and that it would accentuate class and communal bitterness 
by 'a feioils ciirtailment -of, the present powers of the local Go^’^ernment 
io' rwhefie-diyergent/infe^ 
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Governor m'Goimcil would attach less im- 
portance to the considerations mentioned in the last paragraph were 
it j)ossible, as the Government of India suggest, to find a way out of 
provincial difficulties by the development of local taxation. I am to 
explain tlut, as the local Government has not the legal power to compel 
local bodies to impose additional taxation, it cannot redress inequalities 
in provincial taxation as between different sections of the community 
by enforcing what it considers to be suitable standard of local taxation. 
It is no doubt possible in theory to secure the desired result by differentia- 
tion between various local bodies in the a,mount, of financial assistance 
given by Government ; but, while indirect pressure of this kind may be, 
and is now used to induce a particular municipal committee or district 
board to raise a specific tax to the general pitch, it cannot be used as 
between urban and rural bodies without aggravating the class and com- 
munal feeling which it is the policy of Government to mitigate. 

In connection with the general question of local taxation, I am to 
•observe that the reformed constitution, which has, in effect, transferred 
the administration of beneficieiit departments on behaK of Govermnent 
to ministers and their supporters in the Council, necessarily encourages 
a progressive increase in expenditure from provincial sources on those 
aetmties, e.g.. Education, Medical and Veterinary relief and communi- 
cations, which ma)^ be regarded as a joint charge on provincial revenues 
and local funds. The total expenditure on these services tends steadily 
to increase while the proportion of the total provided by local bodies 
tends steadily to fall. In the opinion of the Governor in Council this 
tendency will persist since, apart from the natural desire of the Legis- 
lative Council to provide liberally for the beneficient departments, it is 
.now generally recognised that it is only by means of a large measure of 
provincial finance and provincial control that it is possible, firstly, to 
avoid serious deterioration in efficiency, and, secondly, to secure a uniform 
standard of development throughout the province. 

While, therefore, the Governor in Council accepts the desirability 
of the expansion of local resources, he considers that their development 
at the expense of provincial revenues would be inimical to x^rogress, 
and that practical difficulties will so restrict their independent develop-, 
ment as to afford little relief to proffincial responsibilities. 

6. In coiicliision, I am to say that the Governor in Council considers 
that any change that may be made in the scheme of distribution ol 
resources should satisfy tW'O essentkl conditions ; firstly, that it vshould 
.not curtail but should, if possible, extend the existing powers of provincial 
Governments to tax urban interests ; and secondly, it should not involve 
the substitution of a fixed assignment for a source of revenue which 
contains the element of natural growth. Subject to the above conditio.ns, 
the Governor in Council will be glad to consider any scheme which will 
have the additional advantage of removing from the sphere of provincial 
'taxation matters which are to some extent of all-India concern. 
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'liETTEE FEOM TEE GOVEEEMENT OF BiHAE AJ^B OrISSA, No. 3585-F. E.j. 

BATEB THE 27tH OcTOBEE 1926. 

In reply to Mr. Jukes’ letter No. F. 116 (V) F. — 26, dated the 13th- 
August 1926, I am directed to say that on the general administrative 
ground that the rates of duty imposed by means of non-judicial stamps 
should be uniform throughout India, the Governor in Council is prepared 
to accept the recommendation of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
that the administration of non-judicial stamps and the revenue derived- 
from them should be transferred from the provinces to the Central 
Government. 

2. In exchange for the revenue that will be lost to the provinces if 
effect is given to this proposal, the Government of India propose to- 
apportion to them : — 

(a) the proceeds of a flat rate on personal incomes assessable under' 

the Income Tax Act, and 

(b) a fixed assignment equal to the difference between the proceeds^ 

of the flat rate and the revenue from non- judicial stamps 
which will be diverted to the Central Government, 

His Excellency in Council is prepared to accept the proposition that 
the loss to provincial revenues on account of the transfer of the revenue 
from non-judicial stamps should be made good by the assigimient of a. 
further share of income-tax, but he considers that the method of making: 
the adjustment outlined by the Government of India in the letter under* 
reply is open in several respects to doubt and objection. 

3. In the first place the local Government are unable to discover' 
how the figure of Es. 10,22,90,017 shown in the enclosure to the letter 
as the estimated average of the personal I. T. income plus the personal' 
I. T. income in Bihar and Orissa for the 3 years 1922-23, 1923-24 and* 
1924-25 has been arrived at. The corresponding figure supplied by the 
provincial Commissioner of Income-tax is only Es. 8,53,06,667, " The 
Government of India state in paragraph 9 of their letter that it is their 
intention that the flat rate should be so fixed as to reduce the fixed, 
assignments to as low a figure as possible. The revenue from noii-judieial 
stamps in Bihar and Orissa may be taken as roughly Es. 20 lakhs a 
year. If either of the rates given in the enclosure to the letter is adopted,, 
the fixed assignment necessary to make up the deficiency will be con- 
siderable. If either of those rates is applied to a total of assessed i:iiconies 
amounting to only just ever Es. 81 crores, the deficiency to be made 
good by the fixed assignment will be larger still The local Government 
would therefore press that, if the system of ' expansible ’ fixed 
assignment is ho be ; adopted, the ' expansible ’ assignment should be so 
calculated-^if nece^ary* ah, a- separate rate for each province— -as tO’ 
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‘ expansible ’ assignment should be recalculated every year on the assessed. 
incomes of the last year but two. But the rate of the ‘ expansible’ 
assignment is apparently to be fixed at least for a term of years and the 
amount of the fixed assignment is to be determined once and for all. 
It therefore makes a considerable difference which year or series of years 
is taken as the basis of these calculations, and it is essential that the 
period taken should be a normal one. 

5. The Government of India propose to give the ‘ expansible ’ assign- 
ment in the form of a flat rate on the total of incomes assessed to income- 
tax pfes those assessed to super-tax, so as to allow for the varying dis- 
tribution of tax-payers in the different grades in the different provinces. 
They prefer this system to the graduated rate proposed by the Conomittee- 
on the ground that in the latter case difficulties would arise in the. event 
of a decision to alter the rates or to adopt a new system of graduation. 
The local Government are not clear how the graduated rate proposed 
by the Com mi ttee would operate, but they consider that the expressed 
intention of the Government of India of giving additional elasticity to 
provincial revenues would be more effectively attained by the assign- 
ment of an extra share of the tax collected than by the suggested fiat 
rate. No administrative difficulty would be involved in the system, 
and the local Government would derive some benefit from an increase- 
of rates or from a relative increase in the number of tax-payers in the 
higher grades, of which the flat rate on assessed incomes would deprive 
them. 

6. I am also to draw attention to the fact that if personal incomes 
only are taken as the basis of the calculation to the exclusion of the in- 
comes of companies, the Government of Bihar and Orissa will be pre- 
judicially affected in comparison with other provinces. As the Govern- 
ment of India are aware, there are a number of joint stock companies 
engaged in exploiting the natural resources of this province on a large 
scale, which are registered, and the majority of the shareholders of which 
reside, outside the province. If the local Government are given no- 
share in the revenue derived from the assessment of these companies 
they will be deprived of what the natural resources of the province and 
the progress in well-being of its inhabitants would reasonably entitle 
them to expect. 

7. The conclusion of the local Government on the proposal of the 
Government of India, is, therefore, that they have no general objection 
to the transfer of the revenue from non-judicial stamps to the Central 
Government if the difference is made good by the transfer of an extra 
share of the income-tax. As to the exact form of the adjustment, they 
consider — 

(i) that the expansible as.signment should be as large and the 
fixed assignment as small as possible, even if this involves the 
fixing of a different rate for each province, and that care 
should be taken to ensure that the calculations are based on. 
■ normal and not on abnormal years 



lat the expansible assignmeiit should take the shape of an 
extra share of the tax collected and not a flat rate on as- 
sessable incomes ; and 

)aii3ible assigniuent .on the.; basis 
inequitable in the peculiar 'cir 0 iinista,iices 


(iii) that the calculation of the exp. 
of personal incomes is i ^ ' 

' of Bihar and Orissa,- ..and, that some .arrangement should .be 
made whereby .the provincial revenues ma.y.; derive; som^ 
benefit from the profits of companies operating within the 
province. This shoulci not be difficult to arrange if the 
assistance to be given to the province takes the form of an 
additional share of the tax collected, 

8. Finally, I am to say that the Governor in Council views with some 
anxiety the position in which Bihar and Orissa is likely to be placed 
relative to other provinces when the temporary benefits conferred by the 
Meston Settlement have lapsed. In paragraph 18 of the Meston Com- 
mittee’s report it is admitted that “ in Bihar and Orissa the local Gov- 
ernment is quite the poorest in India and very special skill will be re- 
quired in developing its resources.” It is true that the provincial sur- 
pluses of the last few years appear to give the lie to these misgivingSj 
but these surpluses have been almost entirely due on the one hand to 
severe economy and the starvation of essential services, and on tlie 
other to the expansion of the Excise revenue. This head, to which 
the province is indebted for 2 out of its 5-| crores of revenue has now, 
it is generally admitted, reached its high water mark, and there are in 
any case objections to exploiting it further. Land Bevenue has prac- 
tically reached its limit. The increase of court fees means taxing liti- 
gation, and is always open to attack. The Government forests are 
small Irrigation is not a profitable head in Bihar and Orissa, and 
never will be. Registration and the remaining revenue heads are of 
minor importance. There is therefore every justification for the state- 
ment of the Meston Committee (paragraph 18) that there is a wholly 
.abnormal want of elasticity about its (ie., this province’s) revenues 
That the Reforms would entail a gi^eatly increased expenditure on the 
part of Government has always been recognised (i.c., in paragraph 25G 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report), and in paragraph 4 of their letter 
under reply the Government of India impress upon the local Govern- 
ments that it is an essential feature of the Reformed constitution that 
the duty of finding additional resources rests upon them. But, for the 
reasons stated above, little more can be expected from the e.xistmg 
revenue heads, while the more readily expansible sources of revenue 
such as salt,' income-tax and 'customs, are not available. The province 
is naturally rich in minerals and, if further provincial taxation is to 
be raised; these are the/obvious subjects of taxation. When however, 
-the local Government ^ proposed to impose a tax on coal and coke, the 
•■Qnivertoiont^, of India' 'refused 'tb^ sanction the introduction' of the Bill 
in theinletter No. 'dated. the 6th March 1923. When the Meston 
Settlement' 'lapsm; and'' Bihar' andiOrissa falls into line with the other 
'provmeeras'cbhtmplbted^'% Government of India, it 'will have 
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to bear unrelieved the burden of its own lack of wealth. When that 



occurs some provinces, including Bihar and Orissa, cannot fail to be 
left, behind bj their more fortunate rivals in the process of development, 
and the ultimate result may well be that the less fortunate provinces 
mil be driven into an attitude of administrative revolt, accompanied 
by an acute development of provincial patriotism. Such a state of 
aftah's cannot be conducive to the good of India as a whole. The pro- 
vinces are not naturally divided sub-nations, but fortuitously composed 
of administrative units, and none more conspicuously so than Bihar 
and Orissa. In the opinion of His Excellency in Council the tendency 
to reduce finance to terms of isolated provincial units facing one detached' 
central administration is one that should be discouraged. If the pro- 
vinces are to remain parts of a single whole with a strong Central Govern- 
ment at the head, the stronger provinces must be prepared to help the 
weaker, and although the principles on which their financial settlements 
are made may be the same, His Excellency in Council is strongly of 
opinion that their application to individual provinces must take" some 
account of individual needs. 


Lettep. eeom the Government oe Bombay, No. 6029-A., dated the 

26th Ootobee 1926. 

With reference tc the Honourable Mr. Jukes’ letter F. No. 116 (Y) 
F.-26, dated 13th August 1926, I am directed by the Government of 
Bombay to express tbeir_ regret and disappointment that the principles 
enunciated in the letter ignore the continually repeated protests of the 
Bombay Government against the inequity of the Meston Settlement., 
It would not he convenient nor indeed is it necessary to repeat in this- 
letter the arguments on which those protests were based. "^They are 
well known to the Government of India, and the Government of Boiibav 
can only repeat its desire that tue Settlement should be submitted to the 
judgment of a,n impartial tribunal. The Settlement was based on 
assumptions which are in a number of instances false, and on anticipations 
which have not been realised. The Muddiman Committee recommended 
SI reconsideration of the Settlement, amd the Government of India them- 
.selves recognised in their reference to the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
that Devolution rule 15 has failed entirely to achieve its ostensible 
imrpose. Yet the present proposals of the 6o%mrnraent of India intend 
to place each of the pro\nnees in approximately the same financial 
position at the outset as if no change had been made in the aieston 
Settlement ”. 

2. On the other hand the Government of Bombay has been led to 
suppose that the Government of India sympathies with the claims of 
the industrial provinces to a larger share in the revenues derived from, 
industries than the Meston Settlement has given, and it may be that 
the principle as defined is not to be taken mi pkd de ta lettre, and that. 
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-the revision now in contemplation will take into consideration what 
those provinces have lost and are losing owing to the defects of the 
Devolution rule 15. 

3. The point of view of the Government of India is understood to 
be this, that whatever the merits of the case the Meston Settlement has 
now been so long in force that the provincial standards of expenditure 
have become crystallized and that it is impracticable to ask the provinces 
to reduce those standards. Any rectification of inequalities in the 
Settlement must therefore be made at the expense of the Central Revenues 

.and not at the expense of other Provinces. Had the protests of this 
Government been listened to, it would not be possible to make use of 
■this argument no-w; but in any case the argument cannot validly be 
employed in giving preference to further relief (in the shape of further 
remission of their contributions) to other Provinces at the expense of 
an industrial province which has admittedly been deprived of a just 
■share of its industrial revenue. The high standards of living and the 
consequent cost of the administration in Bombay are themselves the 
result of previous financial arrangements made by the Government of 
India, and the province has the right to expect to be able to maintain 
those standards with the help of a reasonably expending revenue. 

4. That Devolution rule 15 has worked in a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
manner and has failed to give relief to those provinces wliicli it was pri- 
naarily intended to benefit is admitted on all sides and needs no elabora- 
tion. Any revision of the Settlement wliich is based on Devolution 
rule 15 as it stands, will perpetuate the hardship to the industrial pro- 
vinces which this rule was specifically designed to alleviate. This 
Government therefore claims that before any revision of the Settlement 
is undertaken Devolution rule 15 should for purposes of the revision 
he modified and the revision should then take into account what this 
province would have got under the rule as so modified. The Govern™ 
ment^ of Bombay desire that a modification of Devolution rule 15 on 
the lines already suggested by them should be taken in hand at once 
and that such revision should have precedence of any further remission 
of provincial contributions if the finances of the Government of India 
do not permit of the introduction forthwith of the revised settlement. 

5. The suggestion to which I refer was put forward at the last con- 
ference of Financial Representatives and was to the effect that a revised 
datum line should be based on the ten pre-reform years ending with 
1920“21.^ Most of the, objections made by the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee are obviated under this datum line. This Government would 
further urge that the difference between what thev 
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■centralisation is desirable, the Government of Bombay are not prepared 
•to admit that the centralisation of all non-judicial stamps is necessary 
■either for administrative convenience or in the interests of comra.croe 
and banking. It is not possible in this letter to deal with this question 
in detail, and I am instructed now to say only that this Government 
desire to reserve their final opinion as tO the need for complete transfer 
of all non-judicial stamps. If it is found after examination desirable 
to leave with provincial administrations certain items, the actual details 
must be settled later between the Government of India and the Pro- 
vincial Governments. The question is likely to give rise to difficult 
legal and technical questions, such as the need for separate provincial 
stamps, which would require careful consideration. It will be difficult 
to estimate with any degree of accuracy the amount of revenue accruing 
from the items which a Provincial Government will surrender. 

7. The accompanying statement. No. II, -Rdll show' that non-judicial 
starnps is an important and .steadily growing source of revenue in this 
Presidency. Another very important consideration is that a local 
Government has at present the power to vary the rates by legislation. 
They mil lose this power in the case of all non- judicial stamps'that are 
centralised. There are certain items in the stamp schedule, (e._g.. eontrac’t 
notes by a broker or agent and transfers) which are sources of consider- 
able potential revenue to this Government. For such items as they 
do surrender they should be compensated in such manner as to maka 
up not only for their existing revenues but for their prospective exj fu- 
8. As regards the method by which the share of the taxation o{ 
income is to be distributed among the different provinces, tlie laf t'-'r 
from the Government of India does not explain how the figures in the 
enclosxire to the letter are arrived at. It would appear thatl:he m^'tho i 
is based, m the absence of accurate figures, on a number of assiimprious 
and it is understood that actual figures are being collected. I am to 
attach a statement (No. I) which compares what this Government woul, I 
get at 2'6 pies and 3-03 pies in the rupee on total personal incom'>-rax 
income plus personal supertax income with what it would stirmid.T 
■under non-judicial stamps and under Devolution Bale 15. The fiaur,, 
ot the total personal income-tax income plus personal supertax iMom» 
.69-18 crores is that worked out by the Central Board of Bevenue for 
Bombay and given m the enclosure to the Honourable Mr. Jukes’ letter 
The figure, 62-46' crores, is the average of the total assessed ' s 


« ^ ^ ® assessed 

If therefore the pie rate adopted is such that of it is cnnal 

mcraments under Devolution Rule 15 will be equal to tteo 
m rate on the total of the personal income-tax income 
supertax mcome. If the pie rate adopted is such that « » of 
than 3 the receipts under Devolution Buie 15 at the various 

uM be larger than those uader the pie rata, and 
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the total supertax income and the total assessed income, nor the pie 
rate, are fixed quantities. 

The figures are merely illustrative. It is not known what the actual 
proportion will be for the year w-hich is finallj?' adopted for the purpose 
of the settlement, nor at what pie rate it wdll w^orb out. It -will he seen 
that even at the 3*03 pie rate this Government does not pt a '' share- 
of revenue which expands in propoition to the growth in prosperity 
and the taxable capacity of tbe province as evidenced by its personal 
assessed income ”, 

" it may be noted in connection with Statement Kc. I that it assumes 
the revenue from non-judicial stamps to be fixed although it is a steadily 
expanding source, and is also worked out on the basis of the present 
unsatisfactory Devolution Eule 15 and not on the revised rule proposed 
by this Government. Figures of w’hat would be received at higher pie- 
rates than 3-03 have been worked out, but they all show that the receipts 
fail to expand adequately with the increase in assessed personal incomes. 
It is likely therefore that this basis of personal income-tax income 
personal supertax income may have to be abandoned. It is how^ever 
impossible for the Government of Bombay to commit themselves to any 
definite opinion without knowing the actual figures of personal income- 
tax income and personal supertax income. They are advised that it is 
not a matter of very great difficulty to obtain actual figures from the 
various provinces and they would therefore prefer to aw^ait them before- 
expressing any further opinion as regards this method. In order to 
obtain the desired elasticity the Government of Bombay w’ould submit 
that two other methods are available. Tbe method proposed by the- 
Taxation Enquiry Committee was that of graduating the basic rate 
proportionately to the general rate. They do not consider that, there- 
are any insuperable difficulties in the way of such graduation. It m 
not impossible to adopt such a graduated rate for the different classes 
of income for which separate statistics may be maintained and to adhere 
to it, whatever alterations in the rates may be subsequently made by 
the Government of India for their own purposes. The second method. 
is that of giving a higher pie rate to the industrial provinces in whick 
a larger proportion of the income-tax is derived from incomes assessed 
at the higher rates than in the agricultural provinces. 

9. Paragraph 8 of the Honourable Mr, Jukes’ letter deals with the- 
question of fixed assignments to the provinces. It may be pointed out 
that the total revenue from non-judicial stamps for the whole of India, 
is 486 lakhs for the year 1924-25 while the pie rates have been w'orked 
out on the assumption that 'the sum available for distribution will be 
3 croies or 3| crores. As no provincial Government will care to surrender 
a growing source of revenue for revenue a substantial portion of wiiich 
, would be in the shape of. feed -assignment, it is absolutely essential that' 
the pie rate should’ be" kept as large as possible and the fixed assignment 
r ; •, 'as spaall as possible, or -'entirely 'eliminated., 

oond^ of Bombay desire once 

to brihg’',|3he 'acpte; financial condition of this province to the notice 
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■of tile Government of India. The financial position has been reviewed 
by tbe Accountant General in the section II-D of Ms Appropriation 
Eeport for the year 1924-25. On that the Auditor General has com- 
mented as follows : — " The inability of the Bombay Government since 
1923-24 to meet the whole of its statutory obligations under the Devo- 
lution Rules from its ordinary net revenues as shown, in paragraphs 
1/_J9 of the Report, the additional liabilities on the revenues in con- 
nection with Civil Works expenditure not costing more than 5 lakhs 
in each case, taken over from 1926-27, the growth of interest and sinking 
fund charges in respect of borrowings on capital account and the other 
very heavy commitments mentioned in paragraphs 34 and 36 of the 
Report, combined to show that the financial position in the near future 
will be serious. It is doubtful whether even the remission of the contri- 
bution to the Central Government will be sufficient in itself to ease the 
situation *• "" • 

heavy recurring deficits. 


This Presidency is now faced with the prospect of very 
- _ It has levied additional taxation to the extent 

•of Rs. 90 lakhs since the Reforms, besides raising revenue under Excise 
and other heads, to about the same extent by means of executive action; 
It is the opinion of the Legislative Council, which is shared by the non- 
official European members, that the limit of taxable capacity in the 
province has been reached. No progress in the nation building depart- 
ments handed over to the Ministers under the Reforms is possible in 
-the absence of the necessary funds. This Presidency is thus faced with 
the prospect of stagnation, wMle other more fortimate provinces are 
reducing taxation. If the proposals of this Government regarding the 
modification in Devolution Rule in paragraph 5 cannot be accepted and 
brought into force from the next financial year, it is urged that the 
provincial coiiuribution of this Presidency may be temporarily remitted 
as in the case of Bengal, since its financial condition is verv much worse 
than that of that province. 

11. The position of this Government may be summed up as 
fellows:— 

(i) The Government of Bombay maintains its claim that the 

Meston Settlement should be reconsidered. 

Subject to this claim, 

(ii) the Government of Bombay desire Devolution Rule 15 to 

be modified as suggested, before the proposed revision of 
the Settlement is effected and the revenue which Bombay 
would receive from the Devolution Rule 15 as so modified 
to be taken into account in considering its share of the taxa- 
tion of income. 

(iir) The difference between what Bombay would have received 
under a more eqmtable Devolution Rule 15 and the existing 
rule, since the Reforms, ^buld be made good by a lump 
payment to Bombay. A'-.:- V - '.A., '-A,. A!^-. 

<iv) The modification of Devolution Rule 15 diould take precedence 
of the remission of provincial Contributions if both cannot 
he effected at once. 
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(v) Eiirtlier detailed consideration should be given to the qnestion; 
of dividing non-jndicial stamps betveen Oential and PrO“ 
vincial Governments. 

;vi) The proposed basis for distribiitmg their share of the income- 
tax among the diSerent provinces cannot be accepted in 
the absence of reliable figures. The basis should be deter- 
mined after obtaining actual figures of peisonal assessed 
incomes of the different provinces and should be such as to- 
compensate adequately provinces such as Bombay which 
derive a larger share of the tax from income assessed at? 
higher rates than other provinces, 
vii) The pie rate on the assessed income should he as high as- 
possible and the fixed assignments as low as possible, or 
eliminated. 

Hi) The rate should be so fixed as to compensate the provinces- 
for the prospective growth of revenue from the non- Judicial 
stamps and for the loss of the right to increase it by means- 


Personal income- 
tax income and 
personal super- 
tax income 
(assumed). 


I>niereuee Biff eren ce 
between between 
columns 2 coiumn^^, 3 
and <). and. (i. 


Lakhs. Lakhs. 


Lakhs, 


Lakhs. Lakhs. 


Crores. 


; ' '"-i V' in tMfi column are worked out- on the basis of the average for the three years 3.022-2S* 

’ V " ‘ WE8-24 arid 1924-25 wheh the average total assessed income was 62-46 crores. For the same period 
'■ '-the 'figures in 'coton. 1 ’-given hy the Gotemment of India is dh’lSerores. PigniesonthJsproportto 
hate heen worked out In this- Forecast fox future years and reeeipts'nnder Bevolntton IMe 15 cakn-- 





STATEMENT 11. 

The following statement shows the reTenue from non-judicial stamps 

Bombay Presidency and Sind from 1906-06 onwards : 

-.years.' Laklis of E-s. 

1905- 00 29*4 

1906- 07 2S-6 

■ 1907-08 ■ ■ .2,8*9,. 

1008- 09 28*2 

1009- 10 3M 

1910-11 34*8 

. . 1911-12 S4*8 

1912- 13 39*2 

1913- 14 40*3 

1914- 15 34*S 

War period . . . * • * • • 1915-16 3^*5 

Rise in prices and sxoeciilation * . . . • 1916-17 46*0 


Land Speculation and industrial boom 


Amendment of Stamp Act 


Increase of assignment on account of unified stami)s from 
3*3 laklis to i2*5 lakhs ...... 


. 1924-25 

1925- 26 
(Revised). 

1926- 27 
(Budget). 


Tax on Transfers of Property in Bombay 


Letter from the Secretary to the Government of Burma, Finance 
. AND Eevehue... Department;.' No. 'I79.-N.-26, dated Eangoon, 
THE 8th November 1926. 


Subject : — Report of the Indian Taxation Committee in its relation to the 

Meston Settlement. 

I am dixectecl to submit the views of the Local Goveriimeiit on the 
proposals which are summarised in paragraph 9 of your letter F. No. 116 
(V) F./26 of the 13th August 1926 for the modification of the ileston 
Settlement. These proposals are that receipts from non-judicial stamps 
should be transferred to the Central Government and that in order to 
compensate them for the resulting loss of revenue Provincial Govenunents 
should receive the jiroceeds of a flat rate of income-tax on presonal 
assessable incomes from all sources of assessees resident in the Province 
together with a fixed annual assignment so calculated as to place each 
Province in approximately the same financial position at the outset of 
the revised arrangements as if no change had , been made in the Meston 
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Settlement. Existing annual assignments on account of unified stamps 
and those under Devolution Rule 15 on account of income-tax would 
disappear. 

2. These proposals do not commend themselves to His Excellency 
in Council. They are unlikely to produce in the case of Burma the 
additional elasticity in the Provincial revenue which is desired hy the 
Government of India. It is prim4 facie improbable that the Local 
Government would benefit by the substitution of an assignment^ based 
on the personal incomes of residents of the Province and supplemented 
by a fixed assignment, for the receipts from a growing source of revenue 
like non- judicial stamps, supplemented by an elastic assignment based 
on the excess of the assessed income of the year over the assessed income 
of 1920-21. Receipts from non-judicial stamps in Burma have of recent 
years shown a very satisfactory annual growth and the rate of expansion 
is likely to continue. It is open to the Local Government to increase 
from this source by careful administration and by raising the rates of 
stamp duty. Burma is primarily an agricultural country and a large 
share of the receipts from non-Judicial stamps comes from the agricultural . 
population. The general stamp revenue is benefited alike by the pros- 
perity and the misfortunes of the agriculturists. Prosperity encour- 
ages the purchase of land ; misfortxmes necessitate its sale and mortgage. 
A vigilant District Officer can secure an appreciable increase in the 
general stamp revenue of his district encouraging his subordinates 
to be watchful for evasions of the Stamp Law. It is right that the 
Provincial revenues should depend as largely as possible on the efficiency 
of the Provincial Administration. It is wrong to substitute for any 
portion of these revenues receipts which depend on the administration 
of a Central subject with which the Local Government has nothing 
to do. 

3. hTon-judicial stamps were made a Provincial subject on the re- 
commendation of the Co mm ittee on Financial Relations who found no 
other means of securing a complete separation of the sources of revenue 
between the Provincial and Central Governments which w^oiild give an 
adequate revenue to certain Provinces.'' That Committee was '' not 
disposed to see grave disadvantage in different rates of stamp duty in 
different Provinces, at least on some of the transactions for which duty 
has^ to be paid ; " it remarked that any uniformity which may be 
decided to be essential can always be secured by Central legislation," 
and it pointed out that general and Judicial stamps are controlled 
tibe'S'ame agency,, and there is^ a. good deal of miscellaneous work and 
outlay common to both.''- The disadvantages of the present arrange- 
ment as' set out in paragraph 314 of the Report of the Indian Taxation. 
Enquiry Committee are 

V' '(1) mconvenience in .cases where an instrument stamped 'in a' 
I^^rovihee in which the^ stamp duty has not been increased is 
sought to'- he exhibited in another Province where it has been, 


■r;-, 


^ ^ -^r 
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|2) the fact that several Provinces “ lose a substantial portion of 
their legitimate revenue under this head as a result of pro- 
vincialisation,” as for example, in the case of the stamp duty 
on che(jues and on share transfers. So far as Burma is 
concerned these disadvantages are theoretical rather than 
practical, and in any case they can be removed by Central 
legislation. His Excellency in Council would not object to a 
proposal that receipts from stamp duties prescribed by 
Central legislation and collected by means of unified starnps 
should be credited to Central revenues and that the resulting 
loss to Provincial revenues should be made good, not by an 
enhancement of the fixed assignment on account of unified 
stamps now received from the Government of India, but by 
an increase in the present assignment on account of the 


growth in incomes assessed to income-tax. 


4. The Government of India propose that the Provinces should 
seceive the proceeds of a flat rate of income-tax on personal apessable 
incomes from all sources of assessees resident within the Province. It 
is presumed that if the Government of India were at any future time to 
iraise the present limit of non-assessable incomes they would duly com- 
pensate Local Governments for the resulting loss to Provincial revenues. 
The personal incomes of the residents of a Province no doubt reflect the 
•progress of those residents in well-being so far as any income-tax statistics 
iCan reflect them, but a better basis for calculation would be the whole 
■of the assessed incomes, whatever the sources, which are earned in the 
Province. In Burma trade other than petty trade is nearly all in the 
lands of British firms whose headquarters lie outside the Province and 
.of Indians whose Senior Partners live in other Provinces of India and the 
personal income of those resident in the Province forms a comparatively 
small part of the total income which is earned within the Province. 
An insignificant fraction of the shares of the Burma Oil Company, Limited, 
the Burma Corporation, Limited, the Bombay-Burma Trading Corpora- 
tion, Limited and other large payers of income-tax is held by income- 
tax payers resident in Burma. The banking business of the country 
.outside the large towns is practically monopolised by the Natukot- 
tai chetties from the Madras Presidency. Most of the capital employed 
in their business consists of profits earned in Burma but only a minor 
part of the chetties’ income from Burma is assessed in this Province. 
The principals of the money lending firms reside in the Madras Presidency 
■or in the Indian State of Pudukotta, and their personal income, where 
assessed to income-tax, is assessed in the Presidency. A large proportion 
of the rice trade of the Province is in the hands of Gujerati-speaking 
Indians from the Bombay Presidency ; many of these are assessed to 
income-tax in Bombay. A considerable portion of the Import Trade 
is in the hands of the same class of Indians, and practically all the part- 
ners of these importing firms have their permanent residence in the 
Bombay Presidency or in Kathiawar. Their fortunes have been amassed 
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in Burma but tbe Province receives no credit from tie income-tax whicb. 
they pay. 

5. Tbe Government of India propose to make good the difference- 
between tbe receipts from tbe flat rate of income-tax and tbe receipts 
from non-judicial stamps by a fixed assignment from Central to Pro- 
vincial. Fixed assignments are objectionable in principal, espeoiallv 
wben they are large, and it is inevitable that tbe amount of tbe assignment ■ 
will be appreciable in tbe case of some Provinces. In tbe enclo'sure to- 
your letter it is estimated that taking tbe av'erage for the three years 
1922-1925, personal incomes assessed to income-tax and super-tax in 
Burma, amounted to over Rs. 19 ciores. Tbe Governor in Council 
IS not in a position to check this estimate but be believes that when actual 
^ures have been obtained it will be found to be on tbe high side. On 
tbe assumption that tbe Government of India propose to adopt tbe 
same basic rate for all Provinces the Local Government is satisfied that- 
Burma s share of tbe income-tax will require to be supplemented by a 
very large fixed assignment in order to make up for the loss of tbe receipts • 
ttom non-judicial stamps. Tbe necessity for a fixed assignment would 
disappear if tbe flat rate for calculating tbe income-tax were varied 
mom Province to Province. In tbe opmion of His Exeellenev in Council 
It IS no more objectionable to vary tbe rate than to vary the amount ■ 
01 me nxed assignment. 

paragraph 4 of your- letter tbe Government of India remarked 
mat practical considerations and tbe requirements of equity ” demand 
mier aha that the changes to be introduced in tbe Meston Award should 
be kept down to tbe minimum. Tbe Local Government agrees that this - 
condition is essential but it does not tbmk that it sboukl be held to- 
preclude a inodification of tbe Award necessitated by tbe correction of 
an error m the fi^es on which tbe Award was based. In tbe case of 
urma, the Land Revenue receipts of tbe Province vuronglv included the 
arl^W Captation Tax and the Land-rate in lieu‘'tbereof which 

Me levied m Lower Burma and tbe Tbatbameda-tax which is levied in 

S^vkw’S^b- r Taxation Enquiry Committee has accepted 

nkcld ias on more than one occasion Len 

taxef.bntnt Province) that these- 

courted anto sources of local revenue and excluded 

teShov^S f'"”] ‘"“5“* “a Aould be ma* over to fte 

V to fte W (5ov« to ettp™. tie Co SaTSS.' 

S ““ to re<Jy tbe wrong ^ 

A- ' ' : ' ^ , ' , 
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Extract from the Proceedings of the Conference of Financial 
Representatives, 1926. 


First Meeting. 

Reconmienclatioris of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in relation 
to the Meston Settlement, 

Tlie Chairman explained the scheme outlined in the letter of the 
Government of India on the modification of the Meston Settlement and 
referred to the principal points raised by the local Governments in their 
replies. 

The proposals briefly were : — 

{a) to transfer non-judicial stamps to the Central Government, 

(6) to re-imburse provincial revenues by means of the proceeds of 
a flat rate of income-tax on personal incomes from all sources, 
with a fixed assignment in adjustment of any deficit. 

The main objections of the provincial Governments to the scheme 
were that it meant the substitution of fixed assignments for a portion of 
proceeds of stamp duties which constituted a growing source of provincial 
revenue and that it would remove from the control of provincial Govern- 
ments an important sj^here of taxation. In order to meet these difii- 
culties he had suggested a division of non- judicial stamps under which 
only documents w’-hich were of a commercial or quasi-commercial 
character would be transferred to the Central Government, while the 
provinces would retain conveyances, mortgages, leases and other 
important revenue-yielding items. Bihar and Orissa desired that the 
provincial assignment should take the shape of a share of the Income- 
tax collected, but there are obvious objections to this proposal. For 
instance, if the Government of India w^ere to reduce the rates of income- 
tax a loss of revenue would thereby be inflicted on provincial Govern- 
ments ; w’-hile, on the other hand, if the Government of India decided 
to raise the rates owing to a war or some other emergency, the 
provincial Governments -would gain additional revenue without regard 
to actual requirements. The original intention w^as to apply the pie 
rate to the total personal assessable incomes ‘plus personal super-tax 
incomes, but further examination of the question led to the conclusion 
that it would be preferable to base the assignment on personal incomes 
only. 

^ ^ 

After discussion it was decided to constitute a Sub-Committee to- 
consider the foliowmg points :~~ 

(1) whether the suggested division of stamp duties between the 

Central Government and the Provincial Governments 
(see Appendix I) was appropriate ; 

(2) whether it was possible to estimate the yield, of the stamp duties 

to be centralised ; • ' ■ 
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(3) whetlier the difficulties of allocating the companies’ tax among 

the different provinces according to origin and domicile 
could be overcome ; and 

(4) whether a uniform pie rate would be preferable to a varying pie 

■ rate. ■ 


.Report of the Siib-Conmittee appointed to examine certain questions arising 
out of the gyroposals of the Government of India to vary the Meston 
Settlement in respect of Non- Judicial Stamps and Income-tax, 


The Committee was constituted for the following purposes 


{a) to examine the detailed proposals of the Central Government 
for the division between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments of the stamp duties prescribed by Schedule I of the 
Indian Stamps Act, 1899 (Appendix A) ; 

(6) to report whether any estimate of the resulting distribution of 
stamp revenue was possible ; 

(c) to report on a statement (Appendix B) based on the latest 
figures received from Commissioners of Income-tax, showing 
personal income-tax incomes, the result of applying a three 
pie rate thereto, the loss to the Provinces of stamp revenue 
on the assumption that two-fifths of the total stamp revenue 
would become Central and the resulting fixed assignments ; 

{d) to consider whether the income of Companies assessed to Super- 
tax should be included in the income’ on which the calcula- 
tion of the assignment shall be based. 


4. [ Ref, Para, 1 (a)]. — The Committee accepted the Central Govern- 
ment’s proposals with the following modifications 

(1) Article 5, — Instruments falling under class (c) to be Provincial. 

(2) Article 15, — Instruments falling under this Article to be Pro- 

vincial, unless they belong to a class which has been declared 
by the Central Government with the approval of Provincial 
Governments to be Central. 


(3) Article 34, — To be Provincial. 

(4) With the exception of Instruments covered by Articles 8 and 9, 

all Instruments falling under the Articles detailed in the 
List prepared by the Finance Department of the Government 
of India under the heading. Documents which may be 
Provincial or Imperial ” to be Provincial. 




flBB 




'Bombay and Bengal pointed out that by the inclusion of instruments 

faUing under Articles 43 and 62 their Provinces would lose a very import- 
,;ant soti|c%"pf 'potential revenue. 






■ 


: 
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6. {Ref. Para. 1 (&)].— The majority of the members thought that 
it would not be possible to obtain estimates of any real value of the 
financial efiect of distributing the receipts from stamp-duties between 
the Central and Provincial Governments. Bombay produced oertam 
ficmres which indicated that the probable effect would be an equal divi- 
sion and it was suggested that in Bengal the result Would be vary similar.. 
United Provinces believed that not more than 25 per cent, of the ± ro- 
vincial Stamp revenue would be transferred to Central as a. result of tne 
division. The general view was that the proportions would vary greatly 
in the different provinces, although the Government of India’s assump- 
tion that the Central share of the total stamp revenue would be roughly 
two-fifths of the whole might be not far from the mark. 

6. {Ref. Pam. 1 (c)].— Several members of the Committee espressed 
doubt regarding the correctness of the figures in column 2 of the State- 
ment (Annexure B). It was explained that the accuracy of the figures 
could not be guaranteed and that the statement had been prepared merely 
to iUustrate roughly the proposals of the Government of India and 
Mr. Loftus-Tottenham hopes that, more accurate figures would if possible 
be collected before any final distribution was made. 

7 {Ref Para. 1 (cZ)]. — On the figures available Madras, Bombay, 
the United’Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Provinces considered 
that the basis of assessment should be (a) personal incomes and not (o) 
the assessed income as defined in Devolution Rule 16 (2). Bengal and 
Burina were in favour of the latter basis and Bihar and Orissa and Assa^ 
were in favour of whichever alternative was the more profitable. The 
following figures were supplied by Mr. Loftus-Tottenham to show (in 
lakhs of rupees) the difierent results obtained by distributing 3^ crores 
on these two bases : — 


Province. 

Basis («.). 

Basis (5). 

Madras . 



. 

. 

43*19 

44*63 

Bombay . 


• 



107*48 

94*39 

Bengal . 



• 


...■■74*48 


United Provinces 


• 

• 


32*71- . 1 

24*43- 

Punjab . 


- 

* 


22*08 

24*22' 

Burma . 



• 


29*35 

38*36 

Bibar and Orissa 





18*13 

14*28 

Central Provinces 





i5‘S9 

13*93 


. 

* 


• 

0*69 

9*34 
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8. The views of the members of the Committee were then taken on 
“the question whether the rate to be applied to the assessed income should 
be uniform for all the provinces or should vary from province to province. 
It was pointed out that a varying rate would obviate the need for fixed 
assignments or, in the event of the Government of India deciding to 
sacrifice the additional revenue (estimated at some Rs* 60 lakhs) required 
to render fixed assignments unnecessary, the probability of dissatisfaction 
among the provinces which did not share in the additional amount dis- 
tributed. Madras and the Punjab declared in favour of a uniform rate ; 
the United Provinces and Burma in favour of a varying rate ; the re- 
maining provinces considered that they had not sufficient information 
before them to decide. Bombay remarked that on the figures available 
they would be prepared to accept a uniform graduated rate. 

9. The Committee discussed the suggestion, thrown out by the 
Auditor-General in the course of the morning^s meeting of the Con- 
ference, that in view of the probability that the Royal Commission to 
be appointed under section 84-A of the Government of India Act will 
■examine the working of the Meston Settlement and of the delay which 
must be entailed by the attempt to obtain reliable figures and of the fact 
that the Government of India do not propose to introduce any change 
in the present Devolution Rule 15 until the provincial contributions 
;have been extinguished, it is not w-orthwhile to upset the present arrange- 
ments. Bombay and Bengal maintained that immediate relief to some 
kind was required, but the other provinces felt that it would be advis- 
-able to make no change. Madras would not object to transfer the 
whole of the non-judicial stamp revenue in exchange for an increased 
assignment based on incomes assessed to income-tax, as originally 
proposed by the Government of India, but agreed with the majority 
in respect of the proposals as modified. It was pointed out that the 
introduction of Central non-judicial stamps as distinct from Provincial 
non-judicial stamps would probably inconvenience the public and that 
the proposal to give the Central Govermnent either the whole or a share 
-of the proceeds of stamp duties on instruments would involve divided 
control of the stamp administration which was one of the objections 
taken by the Meston Committee to the former alternative. A sugges- 
tion was made that uniformity of duty in respect of the instruments 
which it is proposed to include in the. Central list could be secured by 
•reserving them for Central legislation without crediting the duties to 
‘Central and that the Provinces could be compensated by assignments 
for any reductions which the Central Government considered it advisable 
to make in the duties on these instruments in the interests of trade. 


APPENDIX A (to Report of Sub-Committee). 

Division of stamp duties between the Central and Provincial Governmmts 
as proposed by the Government of India. 

- (The numbers of the articles are those in Schedule I of the Indian 
Stamp Act of 1899). 
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Imperial, 

(а) ,Doc/Limeiits' 110 vtreservecl for ImpeiM legislation :— 

: - ^L;■:A€JalowMgBlent^^ 

13. Bill of Exchange. 

' 19. Sliare eertifieate. 

■ ■ 21.. .■■.Chefiie, ■ ■ ■. . ■ ' ■ 

; , 28. V Delivery ■ orcier in respect of, goods. 

Vi ; 3;6V' 

, .37. Letter of Credit. ' 

, ...L 'v lT. 

49. Promissory note. ^ 

52. Proxy. 

53. Receipt. 

60. Shipping order. 

(б) Other clociinients which for administrative or other reasons should 
he taxed by the Central Government. 

5. Agreement ■ relating to sale of a bill of exchange, ■' Government 
Security. . 

ilO. Articles of Association of a company, i ■ 

14. Bill of lading. 

15. Certain classes of bonds. 

16. Bottomry bond, that is, an instrument by which the Master of 

sea-going ship borrows money on the security of the ship 
to enable him to preserve the ship or prosecute a voyage. 

17. Iiistrimient of Cancellation (to follow the instrument cancelled). 

20. Charter party, that is, any instrument whereby a vessel or some 
specified principal part thereof is let for the specified purposes 

V'..'V Qf'''||20;,0harterer. ' ^ 

24. Copy or extract (where the officer is under the Central CTOvern- 

meiit). 

25. Counterpart or duplicate (to follow^ original), 

26. Customs bond. 

;:v;;.,y:civ^^^^ 7 ' 

34. Indemnity bond. 

39. Meiiioraiidiim of Association of a company.' 

43. Note or memorandum sent by the broker or agent to Ms principal 

intimating the purchase or sale on , account of such principal. 

44. Note of protest by the Master of' a ship. ■ 

46. Instrument of partnership. . 
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W Protest of MU or note, that is, any declaration m mrana maue 
bv a notary public or other person lawfully acting as such 
atottog tic Lhononr of a bUl of euolange or a promissory 

note. y : ; -y _ ■ 

5] Protest by tbe Master of a ship, that is, a declaration of the 

paS Jms of a voyage drawn up by bun with a view to the 

adjustment of losses, etc. 

56 Eesnondentia bond, that is, an instrument seeming loan on 

repayment contingent on the arrival of the cargo at the 
destination. 

59. Share warrant to bearer issued under the Indian Companies 
Act, 1882. 

62. Transfer of— 

(d) Shares in a company ; 

(6) debentures, marketable securities ; 

(c) any interest secured by a policy of insurance, etc. 

66. Warrant for goods. 

P’rcmncial. 

9 Administration Bond including bonds given under Section 256 
Mthe Indian Succession Act of 1865, Section 78 of the Pro- 
A yiv«nyl«t, ration Act of 1881, or Section 9 or Section 


7. Appointment in execution of a power 

property moveable or immoveable where made by any 

writing, not being a will. 

11 Articles of aerksMp or contract whereby any person first 
becomes bound to serve as a clerk in order to secure admis- 
sion as an attorney in any High Court. 

12. Award. 

15. Bonds (certain classes only). 

37. Cancellation (if instrument is in this class). 

18. Certificate of sale granted to the purchaser of any 

sold by public auction by civil or revenue court by Collector 

24:. Copy of extent given by officer under the provincial Govem- 

26, Cbiittt®! pari; or daplisate of documents included in this class. 
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SO^ Entry as an Advocate Vakil or Attorney on the roll of 

' Iligh 'Court. 

42. :Wotarial Act. 

'48. Power of: Attorney, not' being a proxy. 


, 'Bo(mmeMs :wUch^w be Provincial orlmpmal. 

'3.; Ad^^ 

' Agreement relating to title deeds, 

■ .,. 8 . Appraiseinent; or valuation made, otherwise than under an order 
; . . of ' the court iii' the course , of a suit. 

v,.. -9,. V Apprenticeship deed ■ 

A, .22, ■:Gomposition deed. 

23, Conveyance, 

29. '..Instrument of divorce, ■ 

31. Exchange of property. 

32. Instriiment of further charge, that , is, an,.„instrument impost 

a further charge on mortgage property, 

38. Letter of license, that is, an agreement between a debtor and his 
creditors that the latter shall, for a specified time, suspend 
their claims and allow the debtor to carry on business at his 
discretion. 

■','40. ■ 'Mortgage'deed, A 

45. .'Partition.' 

,M, AReconveyance of mortgagev property v,'-'- 

55, Instrument of release, that is, an .instrument whereby a person 
renounces his claim upon another person against any specified 
property.';,',: ' a , 

57. Security bond or mortgage deed. 

58. Settlement. 

'■,i'4,:,':;'Sthrend:er:'.,ol';'leas 

:ii*':',:,;;i3eeIaratipB,;or;revoeati0n..:of': :^,trust,: 



APPENDIX B (to Eeport of Sub-Committee) 


Loss, in',': 
"stamp'' . 
Revenue, by,,,, 
■he transfer 
of non- 
judicial 
stamps to 
Central 
>oveminent 
(In lakiis). 


Personal 
Incomes (In 
Crores) 

(Super-tax 

incomes 

omitted). 


Fixed 

assigiimentf 


Proceeds of 
3 pies rate 
(In laklis). 


Madras 


Bombay 


United Provinces 


Punjab 


Burma 


Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 




Assam 


Total 


based on three years average. 

V, the distribution by provinces of a total 

,09.46 totSaT of their 

•judicial stamps. 

each case aprB'oximately, two-fifths, of. . 
‘om non-judicial stamps. 

bctwee:ii Cols. .3 'and 4. They 
under Devolution Rule lo or 
.rtowl^srignments (e.g., of Custom, duties). 

f the Omfermce held on the 17th Navember 1926. 

e Sub-Committee appointed on the 16tb to consider 
It of the scheme for the revision of the 
the discussion on the subject resmned. 

to Dendins; exgtxnintitioii . of t e w o. © 


-Be vised figures 
-The figures represent 
assignment of SC't'' 

Provincial Revenues ^ of appr 
I’eeeipts from non-j 
-These figures represent in 
the provincial receipts ir 
-The figures represent the difference 
take no account of assignmeiiti 


$fOTkS. 


, Grovemment of India and accepted with .sliglit modifications 
, . , .by. the , sp become central '.' sources of 

.. 'revenue,: provided .that, .the provinces: . are adequately com- 
pensated for the loss both of actual revenue and of potential 
.increa,..ses.. of revemm^ 

(2) It is desirable that a new formula should be found to replace 

Devolution Rule 15 of such a character as to give each pro- 
vince an interest in receipts from taxes on income which wuli 
reflect the growing prosperity of the province as measured 
by assessment, provided that the amount payable to each 
province should not be less than it would get under Devolu- 
tion Rule 15. It was understood that the question of the 
assessment wliich should be adopted as the basis of the 
formula w’ould remain open. The alternatives include the 
foUowdng 

(а) total assessable incomes in each province ; 

(б) personal incomes only, including dividends from companies, 

wherever situated, of assessees resident within the provinces; 
(c) personal iricoines ph/s incomes assessable to super-tax ; 

(c?) personal incomes companies' income. 

(3) No modiflcation ought to be made in the direction of increasing 

the sums payable out of the proceeds of central revenue to 
any partieiiiar province until the Government of India have 
first extinguished the provincial contributions. (Bombay 
dissented while Bihar and Orissa remained neutral.) 

(4) It is not desimble to eifect major changes in the Meston Settle- 

ment as regards the taxes allocated to central and provincial 
' Governments respectively or as regards the relative position 
of one p’ovinee to another. (Bombay and Bengal dissented 
and maintiiined tlieir demand for a complete revision of tlie 
Settlement.) Biluir stated that they had never accepted 
the Meston Settlement as a satisfactory final arrangement, 
and referred xo the last paragraph of their oflicial letter as 
representing their views. 

Burma agreed provided that the question of the rice duty w-as not 
held to be a major change. Central Provinces and United 
Provinces asked that the question of the Famine Insiirance 
Fiind already discussed should not be excluded from prior 
consideration. Assam also asked that the question of tliA 
o.pen..'' 

■.|6)r ; ii ,derira.ble,:;;'to:: arf iy e '.ht' 'a settlement: uf ■■ qiLestib 


94-2 



.1 niipstion on what assessmen^^ 

ments of each fear {t ^ v uft openV wMch will not be 

formula should be based bei P , any loss of stamp 

less tlian is sufficient ^ receive or 

revenue and for the assignme , 15 as it 

expect her^fter to ji possible to absorb existing 

stancte, such assignme _ P (Bombay agreed subject 

temporary assignments, ^if any.^ „„H(rnments the fact that 

to L conatioa « “ Of ‘"e 

IXeaSXi'S: %e. to h.™ «'p.»tod tf Ae W 

tad ne,, fotmita stauld be ...iionn f» 

provinces ll® Jto mve greater increases of revenue to same 
formula is such as to & cmitipd bv oue province 

proAunces than to others the advantage oai I +/ disturb 
TveTanotber should not be so great as 

Sr baW eetoWieied beWeen ptoTmce end protonce to 
the Meston Settlement. 


1927. 


Letter erom the Hon’ble Mr. A. pkovikclal Govebs- 

SuBSWT.-B&djusUmtUs iviihm the Meston Settlement. 

I am directed to refer to Mr. JukesMetter ^ ^ 

S\S^Sfed“e”°pW.ta <.i rtovin’ciel Gove— oa .he 

'*”^(0) to transfer aon-judiciol stomps to the Central Govetiiment ; 

/n + rp imbuTse Provincial revenues by means of the proceeds of a 
ib) to ipeome-tax on personal assessable mcomes from 

ffl somees Lluding dividends from companies, Avherever 
situated) plis personal super-tax mcomes of assessees resident. 

within the province ; and ^ 

, . s. w tbp resultin" Provincial deficits by means of annual 
*“ XS Sita fraXthe Central Government n-hi* would 
remain nnohanged indefinitely, the amounts of such assign- 

,: v ; r^S.5S^toLloulated.stoplacetheProvm^m,J,,,toto- 

matelvthosame financial positron at ae ontot os if no 


The objections raised to the scheme and the alternatives proposed by the 
Provincial Governments in their replies were examined at considerable 
length by a sub-committee of the Conference of Financial Representatives 
held in November 1926 and the conclusions that emerged from these 
discussions were embodied in a series of propositions which, subject to 
certain important reservation, were agreed to by the Conference, pending 
examination of the whole subject by the Statutory Gommission. These 
conclusions may briefly be summarised as follows :~ 

(1) Stamp duties on documents which are of a commercial or quad- 

commercial character should be transferred to the Central 
Government, the Provinces to retain conveyances, mortgages, 
leases and other important revenue-yielding items ; and the 
Provinces should be adequately comj)ensated for the loss of 
revenue from this source, actual as well as potential. 

(2) A new formula for the division of income-tax should be found 

to replace Devolution Rule 16 of such a character as to give 
each Province an assignment in respect of income-tax vary ing 
with the income-tax assessments of each year which will 
not be less than what is sufficient to compensate it for any 
loss of stamp revenue and for the assignments which it would 
receive or expect hereafter to receive under Devohition Rule 
15 as it stands. 

(3) It is not desirable to effect major changes in the Meston Settle- 

ment as regards the taxes allocated to Central and Provincial 
Governments respectively or as regards the relative position 
of one Province to another. 

(4) No modification involving payments out of the proceeds of 

Central Revenues to any particular Province should be made 
in the Settlement until the Government of India have first 
extinguished the Provincial contributions. 




2. I am now to explain the detailed proposals which have been 
formulated with reference to the principles indicated in these propositions^ 
The Government of India have tentatively decided to accept the re- 
commendations of the sub-committee regarding the centralization of 
commercial and gMosf-commercial instruments, and they propose to «ive- 
effect to them from the 1st April 1928. The instruments which are to be 
centralized are shown in Annexure A to this letter. 

3. The division of the income-tax, which I am next to deal with lias 
presented very great administrative difficulties in almost every country 
M;which atternpts have; been made tu dis^ 

on a rational basis. The problem was investigated by the League of 
Nations with the assistance of eminent economists in connection with 
the avoidance of double income-tax. It has been examined at great 
length with special reference to the peculiar conditions of India by the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee in paragraphs 528-538 of their report* 
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4 The next step is to deteriiiiiie a pie rate to be applied to persona,! 
incomes which will give to each of the Provinfes on amoimt not less than 
the total of — 

(u) the reveBiie wliicli the Provinces will lose if the iiistrameiits^ 
specified in Aiiiiexiire A w^ere centralised : 

(b) the average assignaieiits which the Ptxixiiices receive under' 
Devolntion Fade. 15 HvS it stands : and 
(g) the aiiioiints of rev’eiiue assignments of a recurring natiirc (other 
than those wlncli are in the iiatiire of payments h>r specific 
services rendered) ^\‘liich are made to the .■ Provinces under 
present arnnigeineiits. These are generally excise asdgiv 
rneiits. 

Since the revenue from utm-jiuiiciai stamps is classified in the Proviiiei-d 
administration reports aecrirding to tlie kind of stamp used ami not. in ail 
cases, according to the nature o£ the documents, it has pro\xd a difrieult 
task to obtain 'accurate estiiiiiites of the revenue fruiii stcmri duty im 
instntments proposed for transfer to the Central C4over?ini ent. Trie 
figures ill column 5 of the statement in Aiinexiire B are haseri cii s'udi 
information as the Provincial Governments have heei! ahli^ to siippiv 
and on independent ealciiiatioiis made by the (‘eiitral Boartl of Kevemie. 
It will be observed from the statement tliat the proceeds of ineome*t;nx 
at' the rate of three pies in .the riip'Oe on ■personal. woiiliL .exce.fjl. 

in the case of Assam, crn’er the hns to the Provincial Go^'eriimenis muhich 
would result from the adof'itiofA of the pro])fHals for the rent ralLsition of 




certain stamps and for tlie aiiolitioii of the assigumeiits umicr Ih-volufion, 
..Eule 15 and other revenue iissigmr.eiits. In the ease of Burma, also. 

, if the budget estimate of the U'-signiiients under Idevolniion Rule 15 
for 1927-28 were adopted as tite basis of oalculatioo*^. there aouh.l be a 
slight deficit. I am. however to point out that both in tlie ca-e of Burnuu 
and Assam, the comparatively large ussignmeiirs under this rule hxvf*' 
followed not from any marked expansion of noie,ejririihu!Ml inemic- 
but from certain fortuitous circuna-taiiccs. The incoin*' of tea is'onpuiiie^. 
inAssam forms the inajor portion of the asses.sedi ifieroio* in rhoi hro\ine,-: 
These companies item assesw^d to iiieome-'ta.x for lin^ fir.'-t fiiiie 
1920-21. which is the basic yrur iolopted for lio* caleiiJuGiois }Unh r 
Devolution Ruin 15, Tltf‘ »'oni para lively lorge a'-siyumeuts \Udcn 
Assam has enjoyed a.re ilierefore duo uhuost efttircfly to a iriouigc in llit^ 
law of income-tax. In Bunua. tin other humi uuri! a ciuitparoiively ^ 
recent date there no |i-ropvrly orguidsed nytchinery fiir the c.sr 

ment of income-tax outside iiarig<;o!i city, Witli the- o 

activities of dm Income-Tax DefXiTtimmt to the foofiii'di ' 

in this Province. theaHsigiiirifmts. nude?- Dtaviliitdon Ruio 15 imvfuo'd ■ 
ill a marked degree. 'An the of Bengtd. w!dh* idie iui?,hd be<n,u:i ' 
is not very eoiisideriibfr on the stotkries adopTvd in Aiint‘.vnr>^ il u 
be realised that the stuisdnrd of im oi‘iiv»tax much . 

than it ought to bf?. The C’viUto! Board of arc in 

further efforts to itnprirve the eJlicivncy of the ^ 
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in Bengalandthis, together with the general ^ 

enable the Province to enjoy a much larger and increasing 
the arrangement proposed. The Government of India propose that 
if in the case of anv Promnce the proceeds of the f f ® F® ® 
than the coinnensation (calculated on the figures of the last three years) 
which is due to the Province under the readjustment now contemplated, 
the difierenoe will be made good by means of an assigmient bom Lento 
revenues, until the question of the fiitiire financial relations between tne 
Central Government and the Provincial Governments has oeen settieil 
after the enquiry by the Statutory Commission. 

5. The Government of India, would propose to take advantage of tlus 
opportunity to reinovo certain minor fiscal anomalies yliicli, tioiig i oi a 
comparatively trivial character from the point of view of revenue, involve 
general nrincinles to which they attach very great importance. Lourr 
lees are now levied under the Indian Court Pees Act, IfO- - ^ 
classes of documents relating to proceedings before ofiicers in the Customs 


forests Act of 1902. ^ forest royalties, wlucn are oi me 
duties are levied on rubber, lac, kalaw seeds, siinletthe, wild birds, ete. 
These duties are actually collected by the Imperial ^"stoms ofticeis. i 
revenue from these royalties in the years 1921-2o and 1920-26 was Rs. 1 , o 
Skhs and Rs. 4-62 lakhs, respectively. Under the powers conferred by 
section 39 of the Indian forests Act of 1878, local Governmente ave 
also in many cases, with the previous sanction of the Uvermir General 
S CounSl, levied import duties on timber entering them territories from 
outside British India^ The revenue from these import ® 

and United Provinces amounted on an average to Rs. 16,01 . an 
,Es. 38,000, respectively, during the last three yearn. In tie 
Burma, the principal justification for this practice lies 
fact that the geographical features of the Province render it ^ 

collect forest royalties in any other manner and the Gover^snt o 
India do not propose that the power given under section 3 of the Burma 
forests Act of 1902 to impose these forest royalties should be withdrawn 
under present conditions. In the case of the other Provinces afiected 
I am to suggest that the -administrative justification for the continuance 
, of the import duties should be re-examined. The Government of Indm 
insider it desirable to, delete from the Indian f or^ts Act and from tbe 
■ "PtovinoSal foresfo Adta, the powers ^ven to local Governments to levy 
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import'diities oil timber ;.,ea tboir , temtones irom outside mitisn 

India, .iiiiiess 'sucb a' course would cause, serious administrative incoii- 
verdence. If 'tlie local Governments, except Burma-, ^ agree to the aboli- 
iton of these duties, the loss of- revenue thus-: - entailed - will^ be. taken, 
into ■ consideration in coiiiiection with the revision .of the ■ present 
■settlement. 

7. The proposals on which ,I am, to invite the opinions of the Provim 
eial ' Governments may briefly be summarised as follows : — . . 

. (1) Stamp duties on, the docmnents specifi,ed,in Amiexure A slioiikl 

, be transferred to the Central Government. 

(2) The Provinces should be given a , share of 'the, income-tax at, the 

^ : rate of three pies 'in -the rupee on, personal assessable' incomes 

from all sources of assessees resident within the Province. 

(3) The assignments under Devolution Rule 15 and other xeveiiue 

assignments, which are not in the nature of payments for 

specific services rendered should be abolished. 

(4) The Indian Court Fees Act, 1870, should be amended so as to 

abolish the fees on all documents relating to proceedings 
before officers of the Income-tax. Salt and Customs Depail- 
ments of the Government of India. 

(5) The import duties levied under the Forest Acts on timber coming 

into a Province from outside British India should also be 
abolished. 

(8) If, in the case of any Province, the proceeds of the three pie rate 
are less than the loss of revenue from (1), (3), (4) and (6), 
the difference should be made good by means of an assigmnont 
from Central Revenues until the question of the future 
linancial relations between the Central Government and the 
Provincial Governments is settled after enquiry by the Statu- 
tory Commission. 

It will be observed from the statement in Amiexure B that the 
nrrt rinsed readiustment is likely to result in an initial sacrifice by the 


loss resulting from a possible reduction oi the stamp duties on partiaiiar 

instruments in certain Provinces, designed to secure uniformity), bub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of State the Govermnent of India 
propose to give effect to the revised settlement with effect from the Ist 
April 1928, provided their financial position then -permits of the final 
extinction of the Provincial contributions and also of the tocrifice oi 
revenue involved in this and other schemes under contemplation. I am 
to request that a reply to tliis letter may he sent to the Gtoverninent of 
India before the 1st November next so that it may be possible to discuss 
these proposals at the next Conference of Financial Representatives. , ^ 
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inBengalandthis, together with the general improvement m trade, will 
enable the Province to enjoy a much larger and increasing benefit from 
the arrangement proposed. The Government of India propose that, 
if in the ease of any Province the proceeds of the three pie rate are less 
than the compensation (calculated on the figures of the last three 
which is due to the Province under the read] ustment now contemplated, 
the difference will be made good by means of an assignment from Cento 
revenues, until the question of the future financial relations between the 
Central Government and the Provincial Govermnents has been settled 
after the enquiry by the Statutory Commission. 

5. The Government of India would propose to take advantage of this 
opportoiity to remove certain minor fiscidl anomalies wMch. thoogl'i ot a 
comparatively trivial character from the point of view of revenue, involve 
veneral principles to which they attach very great importance. out/ 
lees are now levied under the Indian Court Fees Act, 1S70, on certain 
classes of documents relating to proceedings before officers in the Customs, 
Income-tax and Salt Departments of the Government of India. A Hf 
of such documents is given in.Annexure 0 to this letter, bmce a fee is 
essentially in the nature of a payment for services rendered, httie iiistmca- 
tion exists for the levy by Provincial Governments of a charge for service 
rendered by officers directly under the Central Government. Ihe 
Government of India propose to abolish these fees with effect from the 
1st April 1928. It would, of course, be open to them to revive these court 
fees as fees payable to the Central Government- by a special Act of the 
Central legislature, if experience showed this to be desirable later. 

6 I am also to refer in this connection to the export and import 
duties levied under various Forests Acts. Under section 3 of the Burma 
Forests Act of 1902. ‘ forest rovalties,’ which are of the nature of export 
duties are levied on rubber, lac. kalaw seeds, sunletthe. wild birds, etc. 
These duties are actually collected by the Imperial Customs oihcers. ihe 
revenue from these royalties in the years 1924-2.5 and 1925-26 w^as Us. 4-9 d 
IaItIih and Rs. 4-62 lakhs, respectively. Under the powers conferred by 
section 39 of the Indian Forests Act of 1878, local Governments have 
also in many cases, with the previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council, levied import duties on timber entering their territories Ixom 
outside British India. The revenue from these import duties ui Bombay 
.and United ProYinces amounted on an average to B-b. 16,000 anci 
Es. 38,000, respectively, during the last three yeap. In the case of 
Burma, the principal justification for this practice lies apparently in the 
fact that the geographical features of the Province render it difficult to 
.Collect forest ro;i^lties in any other manner, and the Government of 
India do not propose that the power given under section 3 of the Burma 
Forests Act of 1902 to impose these forest royalties should he withdrawn 
under present conditions. In the case of the other Provinces affected, 
I am to suggest that the administrative justification for the continuance 
-ofiffie import duties shbuld be re-examined. The Government of India 
oppsider Jh delete from the Indian Forests Act and from the 

l^vincs^’li'orest® i^e: powers given' to local Governments to levy 
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import duties, on timber entering tbeir -temtories/from ^ontside British 
India. . unless snch a. course "would cause, serious, administrative incon- 
venienceu; , If the.;, local Governments, except Burma, ^ agree to , the aholi- 
iton. oi these duties, the' .loss of revenue ; thus- .entailed . will . be , taken 
into ■■.consideration . in connection.' "with, the, reviBio.n. oi .the. present 
.settlement., ; 

, .7'. .The" proposals' on. which I am to invite the opinions of' the Provin- 
cial ..Governments may briefly be summarised as follows:- 





(1) Stamp duties on the documents spechied in Annexure A should 

be .trans'ferred. to the Central Government. 

(2) The Provinces should be given a share of the income-tax at the 

rate of three pies in the rupee on persona.l assessable incomes 
from all sources of assessees resident within the Province. 

(3) The assignments under Devolution Rule 15 and other revenue 

assignments, which are not in the nature of payments for 
specific .services rendered should be abolished. 

(4) The Indian Court Fees Act, 1870, should be amended so as to 

abolish the fees on all documents relating to proceedings 
before officers of the Income-tax. Salt and Customs Depart- 
ments of the Government of Indk. 

(5) The import duties levied under the Forest Acts on timber coming 

into a Province from outside British India, should also be 
abolished. 

(8) If. in the case of any Province, the proceeds of the three pie rate 
are less than the loss of revenue from (1), (3), (4) and (5), 
the difference should be made good by means of an assignment 
from Central Revenues until the question of the future 
financial relations between the Central Government and the 
Provincial Governments is settled after enquiry by the Statu- 
tory Commission. 

It will be observed from the statement in Annexure B that the 
proposed readjustment is likely to result in an initial sacrifice by the 
Central Government of nearly Rs. 65 lakhs (without allomng for further 
loss resulting from a possible reduction of the stamp duties on particular 
instruments in certain Provinces, designed to secure uniformity). Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of State the Government of India 
propose to give effect to the revised settlement with effect from the^ 1st 
April 1928, provided their financial position then 'permits of the final 
extinction of the Provincial contributions and ' also^ ^ of the sacrifice of 
revenue involved in this and other schemes under contemplation. I am 
to request that a reply to tins letter may be- sent ho the Government of 
India before the 1st November next so that it may be possible to discuss 
these proposals at the next Conference of Financial Representatives. 
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; -ANNEXUEE A. 

' InSTEUMEKTS ■ the: . STAMP DUTIES . ON ; WHiCH , WILL, , BE , , ,CREBITED TO THE 

..Central Reyenijes,.,,' , 

/' {The nuMbers' cfiihe wti afe \ those,. given, tn Sciisd-’ide,.! ■ ihe'^T^^ ■ 

' Stmwip Act of 1899). 

1 . Acknowledgment. 

' , 5,. ■ (6),- Agreement relating 'to sale cvf ,a bill 'c4’;e:xeliange, .GouenB , 

ment security or company sliares. 

b ,.,. 8 ,., "Appraisement or valuation made' otherwise tha;ii under an order of , 
the court in the course of a suit. 

9. Apprenticeship deed. 

10. Articles of Association of a company. 

13. Bill of exchange. 

14. Bill of lading, 

16. Bottomry Bond, that is, an instrument by which the master of a 
sea-going ship borrows money on the security of the ship to enable him 
to preserve the ship or prosecute a voyage. 

17. Instrument of cancellation (to follow tlie instrument cancelled), 

19. Share certificate, 

20. Charter party, that is, any instrument wdiereby a vessel or some 
specified principal part thereof is let for the specified purposes of the 
charterer. 

21. Cheque. 

24. Copy or extract where the officer is under the Central Government. 

25. Counterpart or duplicate (to follow original), 

26. Customs Bond. 

27. Debenture. 

28. Delivery order in respect of goods. 

36. Letter of allotment of shares, 

37. Letter of credit. 

39. Memorandum of association of a company. 

"^3. Note or memorandum, sent by a broker or ‘agent to his principal 
intimating the; purcimse or sale on account of such principal. 
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■ . 50. ' Protest of bill or note, that is, any. declaration in siting ^ 
a ' notaiy piiHic' or . ot^^^^ person lawfully . acting' as such attesting tne 
•■dishonour of a bill of exchange or a promissory note. .. . . 

51. Protest by the master of a sMp, that'-'.isb:a:;de.M^^ of the 
particulars of a vovage drawn, up by him with a- \dew to the a 3^^^ men 
•of losses, etc. 

52. Proxy. 

53. Receipt. ' 

56. Respondentia l/Oivib that is. aii iiistrunieni} securing a loan onh- t 

•cargo laden or to be laden on board a ship and making, repay men con in 
gent on the arrival cTf the cargo at the port of de-stinatioii. , . ^ 

59. Share warrant to bearer issued, inider the, Indian Companies Act-, 

1882. 

60. Shipping order. 

62. Transfer of— 

(a) shares iii an incorporated company or other body corporate ; 

(b) debentures, marketable securities ; 

(c) any interest secured by a policy of insurance, etc. 

65. Warrant for goods. 


ANNEXURE B 


[ In lakhs ol rupees.] 


Estimate 
of Stamp 
revemie 
from 

Average 

.j centra- 

t. years, jiggti 


Personal incomes assessed 
■ to Income-tax. {a). 


Province. 


Aladras 


Bengal 

IJiuted Provinces 


.Finijab 


Burma 


Bihar and Orissa 
Centra! Provinces 


.Assam 
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Schedule I. 6.— These documents will become liable to stamp 

duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, when the court fee is abolished. 

Schedule I, Article- 9.— This applies to the proceedings or orders issued 
by all officers in the Customs, Income-tax and Salt Departments. 

Schedule II, Article 1 (a).— Customs officers specifically mentioned in 
clause (a) of Article (1). The term “ Executive Officer ” in paragraph 4 
of this clause includes officers in the Income-Tax and Salt Departments. 

Schedule II, Article 1 (c).— -Under the Sea Customs Act of 1878 and the 
Income-tax Act of 1922, the Central Board of Revenue is a“ Chief 
Controlling Executive Authority ” and under the Salt A<rt of 1882 the 
Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue is a Chief Controlling 
Executive Authority.” 

Schedule II, Articles 10{a) mid 11 (a).— The term “ Executive Officer ” 
in these Articles includes all Customs, Income-tax and Salt Officials. 

Schedule II, AHides 10 (c) and II (6).— These apply to the Central 
Board of Revenue or Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue, as 
the ease may be. 

From the Financial Secretary to Government, Central Provinces, 
No. C. 101/S23-B.— X, BATED Pachmarhi, the 15th October 
1927. 

In reply to your letter No. F. ll-XII-F., dated 26th September 1927, 
I am directed by the Governor in Council to say that this Government 
accents the nronosals outlined in paragraph 7 of the letter under 


From G. T. Boao, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, No. S2383-Accts.— 5, dated Fort St. George, the 29th 
October 1927. 

SxmECT.—Re-adjasiments within the Meston Settlement — Reference letter 
from the Government of India, Finance Department, No. F.-ll-XII-F., 
dated the 26th September 1927, and telegrams dated the 8th and 13th 
October 1927 A 

In reply to the letter referred to above, I am directed to state that the 
Madras Government accept the several proposals, made by the Govern- 
ment of India which are summarised in paragraph 7 of their letter. 

2. With reference to paragraph 6 of the letter, I am to state that the 
:ldss to Madras Ffovincial revenues on account of the proposed amend- 
jnaeht of the Indian CoiEtt Fees Act so as to abolish the fees on all 
JdoOTmeHts relating to proceedings before officers in the Customs, Income- 
tax and Salt Depatthi^ts of the Government of India, will amount to 
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As regards paragraph 6 of India’s letter, I am to state that no import 
•dttties' under /the' pro vm of the Forest, Act are levied by the Madras 
^Government : on, timber 'entering' their temtories from outside .British 
'•India. 

"3. j The Government. of Madrasmote that-the Government of India 
■propose, to give efiect to the revised settlement -with effect from: the '1st 
April^ 1928,' provided their' financial position 'then permits of the final 
^xtinction of .the Provincial contributions' and; also ' of the'' sacrifice of' 
',;reveiiiie involved , i-n this ,, and other schemes under contemplation. • 


'From ',P: G. Tallents, Ebq., 'IC^S.VSiobetarY'.tp.'the Government. or 
Bihar anb Orissa, No. 10680-F., dated Patna, the 23rb October 

I am directed to refer to Mr. Brayne’s letter No. F.-ll-XII-F., dated 
the 26th September 1927, and to say that the opinion of the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa on the six points enumerated in paragraph 7 is as 


(1) The local Government have no objection to the transfer to the 

Central Government of the stamp duties on the documents 
specified in Annexurc A* 

(2) The local Government agree that for the Central Government 

to assign to each province a share of the income-tax at the rate 
of 3 pies in the rupee on personal assessable incomes from all 
sources of assessees resident within that province is a fair 
method of distributing between the provinces concerned 
the revenue which the Government of India propose to make 
over to them. 

(3) If effect) is given to this proposal the local Government agree 

to the abolition of the assignments imder Devolution Rule 15 
and of the revenue assignments which are not in the nature 
of payments for specific services rendered. In this connexion 
I am directed to say that the local Government do not desire 
to press the objection taken in my letter No. 3002 -F.R,, 
dated the 1st September 1927, written before Mr. Brayne’s 
letter was received, regarding the withdrawal of the assign- 
ment for the refund of customs duty on Government stores. 

(4) The local Government have no objection to the amendment of 

the Indian Court Fees Act, 1870, so as to abolish the fees on 
all documents relating to proceedings before officers of the 

,/?';//'=//'';''^/''^;:^:/:::/'ffient:/'^b{';^Ih&/:'/l/i 

(5) No import duty is levied under the Forest Act on timber brought 

into Bihar and' Orissa from outside British' India, The local 
Government have no objection to the abolition of such duties. 
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(6) It appears to be certain that in. the case of Bihar and Orissa 
the proceeds of the 3 pies rate will substantially exceed tho 
loss of provincial revenue that will result from the above 
proposals. This Governnaent are not directly interested m 
the method of making good the deficits in the ease of other 
provinces. They see however no objection to the Government 
of India’s proposal. 


From H. W. Emeeson, Esq., C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S., Secretaey to 

, vxOVEBIS^MEOTj EtllSrjABj ■ • FlKANCE DEPARTMENT, ^ .No, 27367-B.5. 

DATED Lahore, the 31st October 1927, 

^v-B3mT.~Re<idjuMmmU^ the Mestmi SeitlemeM, 

XI directed to refer to Mr. Brayne’s letter No. F.-ll/XII-F., dated 
the 26th September 1927, on the subject, and to convey the views of the 
overnor in Council on the specific proposals which are summarised in 
para. 7 of the letter. 

2. On the understanding that Provincial Governments will be ade- 
qu^ely compensated for any loss of revenue that may occur, the Governor 
m (^uncil has no objection, to urge against the transfer of the stamp 
duties on the documents specified in Armexure ‘ A ’ from the Provincial 
Goveriment to the Central Government ; or against the amendment of 
the Indian Court Fees Act with the object stated in para. 6 of the letter ,- 
or ag^st the abolition of the import duties on timber as proposed in 
para. 6 of the letter. 

3. I am to say, however, that he is unable to regard as equitable the 
cnange- m the Meston Settlement which it is proposed to make in order 
to compensate the various provinces for the losses incurred. In the first 
p ace, he is not satisfied that the methods of calculation adopted ade- 
quately represent the financial effects that would follow the adoption 
of the proposals. ^ He observes that the figures given in columns 4 and & 
or Annexure ‘ B ’ are based on the averages of two years only and he 
does not consider that a period of two years is sufficiently long on which 
to base poposals of so important a character. The data is not available 
by which the figures m coiumu 4 of the Annexure can be checked, but the 
hgure lor the Punjab in column 6 is evidently the average of the two 

1924-x 5 and 1926-26,^ when the assignments amounted to 1-90 and 
-1 respectively. The assignment in 1924-26 was in fact much less than 
m any year smce the Reforms and the average assignment is not less than 

_ In the second place, the Governor in Council is unable to imderstand 
t e reasons for the inclusion in the proposed settlement of the “ other 
revenue assignments ” shown in column 7 of the Annexure. While he 
IS prepiiyed to admit that there might be some advantage in merging 
such assignments into a general settlement if they were common to all 
® could he reached which would leave the 

lyc pcsfi'ion of provinces practically unchanged he can see no justifi- 
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wueu iney are peculiar to two provinces, in 
one of which the amount is small, and when their inclusion, instead of 
redressing the inequalities of the settlement, has the contrary effect of 
accentuating them. It would almost appear that they have been in- 
cluded in order to make good to the Government of India, at the expense 
mainl} of the Punjab, some portion of the sacrifice of revenue which they 
propose to distribute to other provinces. 

4. These, however, are matters of detail. A general ground of 
objection, and one to which the Governor in Coun'cil attaches much 
importance, is the fact that the proposals go far beyond the immediate 
objects tobe attained and involve a modification of the Meston Settlement 
with remits that are very unequal for different provinces. According 
to the figures given in Annexure ‘ B,’ the settlement proposed will result 
in a gain of Rs. 22 lakhs to Bombay, of 14 lakhs to United Provinces, 
of 8 lakhs to Bihar and Orissa, of 7 lakhs to Central Provinces, of 3 lakhs 
to Bengal, with the prospect of a rapid increase, and of 1 lakh to Madras. 
Burnia, Assam and the Punjab, on the other hand, will gain nothing. 
The settlement will involve an initial sacrifice by the Government, of 
India of Rs. 65 lakhs, and while the Governor in Council appreciates their 
willingness to make this sacrifice, he is strongly of the opinion that the 
distribution of surplus resources by the Central Government should be 
made in such a maimer as to leave practically unchanged the relative 
financial position of the various provinces, and that it should not be 
made in such a way as to give marked preference to certain province. 
In particular, he is unable to appreciate the reasons for the preference 
which it is proposed to show to Bombay, or the principles on which it. 
can be supported. 

5. While, therefore the Governor in Council is prepared, to accept 
the proposals contained in sub-paras. (1), (4) and (5) of para. 7 of the 
letter under reply, he is of the opinion that any consequential financial 
adjustments should be strictly confined to the grant of the necessary 
compensation to the various provinces, and, that therefore, since no 
other means of settlement appear to be practicable at the present time 
the compensation should take the form of cash assignments. He consi-. 
ders that no other change should be made in the Meston Settlement, 
which should be left for examination by the Statutory Commission to 
be appointed imder section 84 (A) of the Government of India Act and 
before which the different provmces ivill presumably be given an oppor- 
tunity of presenting their cases. 


Ieom G. Wiles, Esq., G.I.E., I.C.S., Secbetaey to the Goveenmest 
OE Bombay, Finance Depaetmbnt, No. .5029^7616-A. datbh 
Poona, the 1st/2nd Novembee 1927. 

l am duected to reply to Mr. Brayne’s letter No. F.-ll/XII-F., dated 
the -/6th of September last. The letter deals with two proposals ! 

(a) the transfer of the revenue , from eertam heads of non-judicial. 
; , stamps to the Central Goyempient. ; ; i t j 
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(6) reunbursement of provincial revenues by means of a flat rate on 

income-tax on personal assessable incomes. 

calculated that the revenue from 
conference to credit to 

central revenues, mil amount to 38 lakhs ; and thev put forward the 
proposal that a flat rate of 3 pies on personal assessable incomes from all 
sonices of assessees resident within the province should be given to the 
p.ovnnces Further minor proposals ye made to abolish existing assi<rn. 
ments, and certain court fees and duties. ^ ^ 

of ptra^rS""? contained in sub-sections 3 and 4 
oi parapaph t ol Mr. Brayne s letter, I am to say that the Government 
of Bombay accept these proposals. In regard to the proposal to abolish 
duties on timber and other forest produce, I am to say tfft the Govern 

^lestil^TK Government of India^separatelv on this 

questmn. The subj eot does not seem germane to the present discussion 

Se partmular reason why it should be introduced into it! 

On the major proposals I am directed to make the following comments. 

3. In regard to the figure of 38 lakhs, the estimated figure of the stamp 
^venue to be sprendered, I am to say that the GoveriSnent of BonSy 
wish to be enlightened further regarding the method by which the fi<nire 
by hep prived at. In our letter No. 5007-A., dated 19th Mav 1927 we 
divided the instruments concerned into two classes 

(a) documents now reserved for central legislation ; and 

(b) othe^r docmneirts which for administrative and other reasons 

should be attached to the Central Government. 

The estimate of the revenue in class (a) was in 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 


35|- lakhs, and in 
32-1- lakhs. 


and we stated that the Superintendents of Stamps reported that they 
had no means of ertimpmg receipts from class (b). The estimate of 38 
lakhs now givp by the Government of India implies that the total 
revenue estimated to he received from class (b) does Lt exceed from 3 to 

0 lakhs. In the absence of any detafled statement it is inevitable fw 

ertimatr 

1 u-J"' ^ question of “ personal incomes.” Mr Bravne’s 

letter estimates the average of personal incomes assessed to income-tax 
for the ppt two years at 38 crores. No informatrts given « 
Brajpes letter as to the method followed in calculating this fijux? 
ami I am instructed to put forward certain considerations which Sve 

be accelT'^^X^^^^ calculations canLt 

to 199?9fi to V ^ Y*^tement _contaming for the three years 1923-24 
■of personal mcomes as given by the Government 

los in ^d TV Siren in the Income-Tax returns 

■Alos. Ill and IT, ; It pll ^ seen that m 1923-24, the total assessed 
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mcome was 216 crores, while the peisonal income as calculated! by the 
Government of India was 126 crores. In 1924-25 the figures are 189 and 
132 crores ; and in 1925-26 197 crores and 143 crores. (It may be noted 
in passing that in 1923-24 the figure of personal incomes was very consi- 
derably less than the income given in return No. IV, a fact which is 
explicable on the assumption that the incomes given in return No. TV 
mu,st all be " personal income ”). In the next place there is a difference- 
between the total personal income and the total assessed income of not 
less than 90 crores in 1923-24 ; 57 crores in 1924-25, and 54 crores in 
1925-26. Now if we follow the definition of “ personal income ” which 
was given by the Taxation Enquiry Committee, the figures of personal 
income should be those calculated from the returns submitted under 
section 22 (2) of the Income Tax Act ; and in consequence the total of 
the personal incomes of the provinces should be equal to the total assessed 
incomes as given in returns III and IV after making allowance for the 
incomes of foreigners and undistributed profits. It seems open to grave 
doubt that the differences of 90, 57 and 64 crores, w'hich I have given 
above, should be accounted for entirely by the income of foreigners and 
undistributed profits. 

6. This illustrates the difficulty which the Government of Bomba v 
have in arriving at an opinion on the proposals put forward. The figure 
of personal income as calculated by the Government of India is at the 
mofst 80 per cent, and at the worst 70 per cent, of the total assessed 
income in the years for which the Government of India have given as 
figures and it is evident that in better years the percentage would be 
even less. On the one side, therefore, we have a doubtful figure for the 
income to be surrendered by the local Government of 38 lakhs. It may 
be added that this figure apparently ignores the prospect of increasing 
revenue under this head from items such as the taxation on stock ex- 
change transactions which have been recommended by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee and to which the representatives of this Government 
drew special attention at the time of the discussion last year. On the 
other side we have extremely doubtful calculation of the figure of 
“ personal incomes.” 

6, In the opinion of the Government of Bombay this difficulty of 
calculating the tax derived from personal incomes to be recurring ; and 
always to be a bone of contention between the Central Government and 
the provinces. And it must not be forgotten that the administration of 
Income Tax is entirely under the control of the Central Government. 

I am to say, therefore, that the Government of Bombay consider it to be 
essential, before they can agree to these proposals, that a satisfactory 
method of calculating personal incomes should be determined ; and they 
prefer the alternative, which will avoid the possibility of constantly 
recurring friction, of basing the distribution of the income tax, not on 
personal incomes, but on total assessed income. It may indeed be 
claimed that this will unduly favour the industrial provinces at the 
expense of the agricultural provinces ; but it teay be answered that the* 
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benefit is not great and is more tban off-set by tie disability under wiici 
tie industrial provinces have suffered since tie introduction of tie Mestoii 
Settlement. 

7. On tie question of the proposed flat rate of 3 pies. I am instructed 
to repeat tie proposal made last year by the CTOvernment of Bombay 
that tie share of the provinces should be calculated not on a flat pie rate, 
but on a graduated pie rate as recommended by tie Ta^^^ation Enquiry 
Committee. It is an admitted fact that only by a graduated pie rate 
•can industrial provinces have a fair share in the growing prosperity of 
their own industries. 

8. Finally the Government of Bombav would press for a share in the 
super-tax as being the only way in /which the industrial provinces can 
fully share in the prosperity of their pro^fince. And in this connection 
I am to point out that, while in 1926-27 the super-tax was 72 lakhs, in 
1921-22 it amounted to not less than 347 lakhs. It should not be difficult 
to devise a method of a graduated rate similar to that which we have 
recommended in the case of income-tax. 

9. The Government of Bombay find it necessary to refer again to what 
they said in their letter last year in bringing to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of India the acute financial position of this province. Since then 
the Accountant General and the Auditor General have again commented 
on the inability of the Bombay Government to meet the 'whole of their 
.statutory obligations from their ordinary net revenues. In revising the 
Accountant General’s report, the Finance Department of this Government 
has come to the conclusion that they are working under a permanent 
revenue deficit of not less than 40 lakhs. Part of this will indeed dis- 
.appear with the final remission of the provincial contribution, but the 
province will still be left with a deficit and with no margin whatever for 
the expansion of nation building activities. They cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the proposal of the Government of India to give a flat 
rate of 3 pies on personal assessable incomes, the total of which is so much 
less than the figure of total assessed incomes, is unlikely to prove satis- 
factory. 


^taUmentshoidmj fermnalincmne figures rf . 

assessed income. 
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Fkom J. a. Woodhead, Esq.. I.C.S., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment OF Bengae, No. 6681-F.B., dated Calcutta, the 7th 
November 1927, 

BmdjmUmnt of Revenue between Centnil and Provincial Governments 
within the Meston Settlement, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of yoiu* letter No. P. li- 
XII — F., dated the 26th September 1927. The "Govemnient of India 
in Mr. Juke’s letter No. F. 116 (V)-F.~26 of the 13tli August 1926, 
acting on the recommendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee as to the theoretical correct distribution of the proceeds of tax- 
ation between Imperial and Provincial, made certain provisional pro- 
posals in comiection with the transfer of non- judicial stamps to the 
Central Government and the re-inibursement to the provincial Gov- 
ernments of the loss in revenue sustained by that transfer. In view 
of the criticisms made and the objections raised to the scheme as then 
formulated, the Government of India have re-examined the subject, 
and in your letter under reference the opinion of the local Government 
is sought on the final proposals of the Government of India, 

2. Before dealing with the sj)ecitic proposals on which the opinion 
of the local Government is desired, I am directed to suggest that the 
sequence of events and the summary of the conclusions, as described 
and stated in paragraph 1 of your letter under reference, are not strictly 
accurate. The Sub-Committee of the Conference of Financial Repre- 
sentatives, held in November 1926, did not consider the objections raised 
to the original scheme and the alternatives proposed by provincial 
Governments in their replies to Mr. Juice’s letter No. F. 116 (V)-F. — 26 
of the 13th August 1926. The Government of India had, prior to the 
Conference, revised their proposals in the light of the severe criticisms 
to which the original scheme had been subjected by the provincial Gov- 
ernments, and the ‘Sub-Committee w^as appointed not to examine these 
objections and alternatives, but to examine certain questions arising out 
of the revised proposals of the Government of India as detailed on pages 3 
and 13 of the proceedings of the Conference of Bhnancial Representatives, 
It is not, therefore, strictly accurate to state, as has been stated in the 
letter under reference, that the Sub-Committee examined at consider- 
able length the objections raised and the alternatives proposed by the 
provincial Governments, I am, also to suggest that. the conclusions 
which were embodied in a series of propositions did not emerge from 
the discussions of the Sub-Committee or the Conference. This series of 
propositions was placed before the Conference for the first time on the 
17th November 1926, and it was understood that they embodied the 
views of the President of the Conference. They were discussed by the 
Conference, and, subject to very important reservations made h}^' certain 
provincial Governments, were agreed to. General proposition No. 2, as 
agreed to by the Conference, laid down that it was desirable that a new 
’ formula '.Aotdd fee found -to replace.Devolution;''Rule 15 of such a cEarac- 
^ :tet as tb! give province an interest in receipts from taxes on income 



■wliicii will reflect ; grf^w:illg prosperity- of • tte province as measured 
fly : assessment.-^ :, In'. summarism^ conclusions- .-the' letter from -.the 

■'Government of .India omits all ,.re'.fere,nce -to- this.; very important- con- 
clusion. -and elevates; tlie; proviso ;to general proposition. No. ,2' to tlie 
position of the chief characteristic of the new formula. It is true that 
general proposition No. 5 does not embody the main decision contained 
in general proposition No. 2, but one proposition cannot be divorced from 
the others ; proposition No. 5 did not, and was not intended to override 
proposition No. 2, and all that proposition No. 5 did was to emphasise 
the fact that no province should be an actual loser by the formula which 
was to replace Devolution Rule 15. The local Government, therefore, 
direct me to suggest that paragraph 2 of the conclusions, as summarised 
in the letter under reference, fails to reflect the conclusion agreed to 
at the Conference, in so far as it does not mention the fundamental 
condition to be fulfilled by the new formula. 

3. The local Government accept in principle the proposal that the 
stamp duties on the commercial documents specified in annexme A to 
your letter imder reference should be transferred from the provincial 
Governments to the Central Government, and will raise no objection 
to the proposal becoming an accomplished fact, provided the financial 
rearrangements, which must inevitably accompany that transfer, are 
acceptable to the local Government. If the attendant financial changes 
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IBIlilBlilil 


Tlie Govemiiient of Bengal have from the very introduction of the 
Reforms protested against the injustice done to the province by the 
Meston Settlement, and have, throughout the long correspondence on 
the subject, maintained that the remission of the provincial contribu- 
tion. temporary or permanent, was only a palliative, arnd that nothing 
short of a thorough revision of the Settlement would remove that in- 
justice and solve Bengal’s financial problem. Although this has always- 
been the attitude of this Government, the Governor in Coimcil has re- 
frained from pressing for a revision of the Meston Settlement, formerly 
because of the financial difficulties of the Central Government andjatterly 
beeause it was realised that any revision must be deferred, pem.ling the 
report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee and the abolition of the 
provincial contributions. The abolition of the provincial contributions 
is now in sight — the present proposals of the Government of India are 
dependent upon the. final extinction of those contributions— and hence 
the proposed surrender of revenue amoimting to Es. 66|- lakhs by the 
Central Government for division among the local Governments must be 
examined by the Government of Bengal in the light of their claims to 
a thorough revision of the Meston Settlement. The financial difficulties 
into which Bengal was plunged as the result of the Meston Settlement 
are well known to the Governineht of India and were publicl}’’ admitted 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 1921, when he moved the resolution^ recom- 
mending the remission for the first time of the Bengal contribution.. 
His words have been quoted in previous correspondence but they may 
be repeated again because they sum up in a few well-chosen words the 
financial plight of Bengal — 

“ We have examined the case both narrowly and critically and it 
appears certain that with every economy Bengal must have a deficit 
of not less tha.n Es. 120 lakhs, even if w-e make no allowance for any 
extra expenditure on improvements in transferred subjects, such as are 
desired by Ministers — improvements which, we are told, are necessary 
if the system of the Keforms is to be a success. Bengal would have 
that deficit even if it provided only the hare minimum expenditure 
required to carry on the ordinary administration of the province.” 

The injustice done to Bengal is, therefore beyond question and the 
Governor in Coimcil hopes that he will not be called upon to refute the 
suggestion that the permanent abolition of the provincial contribution 
— an advantage which will be common to all provinces — will in any 
way remove that injustice ; that injustice will most certainly remain 
when all the provincial contributions have been extinguished. In these 
circumstances the Government of Bengal are of opinion that relief to 
Bengal should be treated as a first charge on any surplus revenue which 
may accrue to the Government of India after the extinction of the pro- 
vincial contributions. The Governor in Council is, however, astonished 
to learn from an examination of the proposals of the Government of 
India that they do not intend to utilise their surplus revenue in relieving, 

■ even in a partial inanner,. the financial injustice under which the pro- 

1 nf ■Ronnoi io tm-fforiniT A nfit uicrease ffi revenue to tffis proviiice 
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•of Es. 3| kklis is no relief wortliy of the name ■; ■' 'tliiSj. however, Is not all, 
as against an increase of .revenue of Es. ,3|- ' lakhs' to - Bengal, Bombay 
obtains a net increase of over 22 lakhs, 'the "'United" Provinces nearly 
14 lakhs, Bihar and Orissa over 8 lakhs aiid' the.'Ceiitral Provinces over 
7 lalvlis. The scheme, therefore, instead of assisting towards the removal 
of BengaFs financial difficulties, only increases the 'disparity ■ of treat- 
ment by giving larger increases in revenue "to' other provinces. In view 
of the proiioiiiiceineut of Sir Malcolm Hailey'hx 1921, of the, history -of 
BengaFs financial position under the Reforms,, and of the' consistent 
attitude adopted b}^ the local ■Government towards the revision of the 
,„M.est,oii, Settlement, .such proposals are not acce'ptabk to .this .Govern- 
rneiit, and on these grounds alone the Governor in Council is obliged to 
decline to agree to them. 

5. The new formula to replace Devolution Rule 15 must, in accord- 
ance with the propositions agreed to at the Conference of Financial 
Representatives of November 1926, fulfil two conditions : — 

hus to give to each province such an interest in the receipts 
from income-tax, over and above that required to balance 
the loss consequent on the transfer of the revenue from non- 
judicial stamps on certain commercial document to the Cen- 
tral Government and the abolition of certain assignments at 
present received by the local Government from Central 
revenues, as will reflect the growing prosperity of the pro- 
vince as measured by assessment. 

(6) The minimum share obtained by each province must not be less 
than the assignment it would receive, or expect to receive, 
under Devolution Rule 15 as it now stands, plus the loss of 
stamp revenue and other assignments. 

Devoiatioii Rule 15 was introduced by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons because it -was recognised that the allocation of the 
entire receipts from the land revenue to the provinces and the entire 
receipts from income-tax to the Central Government would penalise 
the industrial provinces of Bengal and Bombay to the benefit of the 
agricultural provinces. Devolution Rule 15, therefore, was framed with 
the object of benefiting these two provinces and of giving to them shares 
in the income-tax receipts larger than those to be drawn by the pre- 
dominantly agricultural provinces. Unfortunately, Bengal and Bombay 
are the only two provinces which have not benefited by Devolution 
Rule 15, whereas the other provinces, for whose benefit the rule was 
not introduced, have gained varying amounts of revenue. In short. 
Devolution Rule 15 has given nothing to those for whose benefit it was 
introduced and has benefited those for whose benefit it was never in- 
tended. The Governor in Council believes that the inequitable manner 
in which the rule has worked is beyond question ; but if further proof 
is required, reference may be made to the terms of reference by which 
the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee were specifically asked to 
«xain ine the working of Devolution Rule 15 and to Sir Basil Blackettk , 
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ivuie xo is me auocaraon to tae impomnt maustnal provinces 
of Bengal and Bombay of a net share in the receipt from income-tax: 
cornmensurate with their commercial activities and with the revenue 
derived from income-tax and super-tax assessed on the profits from 
commerce earned within their borders. The words “ net'share ” have 
been used intentionally and are interpreted as meaning the gross share 
of the receipts from income-tax, less the amount, required to recoup 
the provinces for the loss of revenue consequent on the transfer of the 
revenue from certain non-judicial stamps and the abolition of certain 
other assignments. If the new formula does not produce this financial 
result, the formula is defective and should be rejected. The following: 
figures give the net assignments from the income-tax receipts -which the- 
provinces are estimated to obtain on the basis of the figures for the two 
years 1925-26 and 1926-27 

.. ( iakbs of rupees.) 


Total gross collec- 
tions In each pro- 
vince during the 
year 1925-26 
on account of 
income-tax and 
super-tax. 


i Net assignments 
{ from income-tax 
I receipts aceord- 
I ing to the new 
! formula. 


dVfadm.' 


Bombay ...... 

Bengal ...... 

United Provinces 

Pimjabj including North-West Frontier Provinee 
Burma . 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam " . , ■ ; ' 


The Governor in Council is of opinion that the above figures approve 
beyond doubt that the ne-w formula will not produce the desired finan- 
cial result. A formula which, in view of the admitted relative importance 
from the industrial point of view of the provinces, gives the lowest 
assignment but one to Bengal and, as against Es. 3| 1a.lrb.s to Bengal, 
©ves Rs. 14 lakhs to the Upited Provinces, Rs. 10| lakhs to Bihar and 

Central Provinces, stands self-condemned. 

‘ .6, (The UpVernment of India admit that the initial benefit to Bengal 

Government consider that this is 
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an iinderstatenient of the case, but take:': it ;;as^all; admission that :the'; 
Government of India appreciate that the immediate financial result of 
the formula will be inequitable to Bengal. The Government of India, 
however, do not consider that the inequitable ' character of the- ' imme- 
diate result is fatal to the scheme on the -ground that the improvement 
which the Central Board of Revenue expect' to., effect; in the income- 
tax administration in Bengal, combined “with a general improvement in 
trade, will enable Bengal to enjoy a much larger and increasing benefit 
from the proposed formula. The Governor in Council regrets that he 
.must definiteiy disagree with the arguments used by the Government of 
India and would suggest that the equitable character or otherwise of the 
new assignment should be judged solely on the basis of present day 
actuals and not on indefinite estimates based upon possible improve- 
ments in administration and a problematical improvement in trade. 
Further, in so far as the improvement in trade is concerned, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal fail to understand why Bengal should be expected to 
receive from improved trade an increase proportionately greater than 
that likely to be obtained by other provinces. On the contrary, com- 
pared with the province of Bombay, the exact opposite is the more likely 
result, as illustrated by the collection in Bombay and Bengal during 
the four years ending 1925-26 — 


Income-tax 


(In thousands of rupees.) 


Bengal . 
Bombay 


Super -TAX, 


(111 thousands of rupees.) 


Bombay 


7. In paragraph 3 of the letter under reference the Government of 
India examine the manner in which the assignment from the revenue 
derived from income-tax should be distributed among the provinces and 
arrive at the conclusion that the only practical way will be to base the 
distribution on a flat rate on the personal incomes of the assessees from 
all sources. The possible methods of distribution were examined by the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee and they were of opinion that in theory 
the scheme of division should give due weight to the principle of origin 
as as to that of domicile. The question of the relative weight to 
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be attached to origin and domicile -vras examined by a committee of 
eminent economists appointed by the League of Nations and they drew 
up a classification as regards each category of wealth showing where 
the economic allegiance lay in a preponderating degree vide paragraph 634 
of the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s report. The Taxation'" Enquiry 
Committee made several attempts to devise a scheme ba,sed upon the 
classification prepared by the committee of eminent economists, that is., 
a scheme which would give the proper relative weight to origin and 
domicile. They, however, failed and came to the conclusion that the 
only possible method was to base the distribution primarily on the 
principle of domicile. The Committee did not attempt to justify this 
departure from theory on the ground that the financial result would 
stm be equitable as between province and province ; on the contrary, 
they appear to have been convmced that this departure would produce 
inequitable results because they recommended that, in order to give a. 
partial recognition to the principle of origin, each province should be 
given small portion of the receipts of super-tax on the profits of com- 
panies. The local Coyernment would draw particular attention to the 
use of the word partial ” by the Committee, as it points to the conclu- 
sion that the Committee realised that their system, modified so as to 
give small portion of the receipts from the companies’ super-tax to the 
provinces, was defective in theory in so far as it did not give full and 
proper weight to the principle of origin. The Government of India 
have examined the Committee’s scheme and have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is impossible to give each province any share in the receipts 
from companies’ super-tax, because, of the practical difficulties in mak- 
ing the preliminary adjustments of the collections of each province to 
meet the case of the profits earned in several provinces but taxed only 
m one, which are considered essential for an equitable distribution. 
Ihe Government of India have, in view of these practical difficulties, 
abandoned all attempt to give the provinces a share of the companies’ 
super-tax and have decided to effect the distribution solely on the prin- 
ciple of domicile, giving no weight whatsoever to the principle of origin.. 
The scheme adopted by the Government of India, therefore, involves 
an even greater departure from a theoretical correct distribution than 
the scheme put forward by the Taxation Enquiry Committee. 

8. The local Government understand that the Government of India, 
do not attempt to claim that their scheme is theoretically and scienti- 
fically accurate ; the Governor in Council is of opinion, however, that, 
the scheme departs more radically from a theoretically correct distribu- 
tion than a mere perusal of the letter from the Government of India 
would lead one to suppose, and he desires to draw particular attention 
to the fact that the scheme propounded by the Government of India 
suffers from the fundamental defect that it gives no weight whatsoever 
to the principle of origin. The Governor in Council is of opinion that 
it will not be possible to. accept any scheme which involves important 
, , . Qepartmres from theoretically., principles until it is established that the 
. - finsiioial results still remain equitable, in spite of the sacrifice of those 



J^fadras 


16,76,980 23,05,66.1 15,34,873 15,34,711 

1,50,78,57a 96,96,310 51,37,013 38,97,213 

1 ,22,06,241 1,29,83,059 1 ,20, 16,398' .1 ,40,1 2,570' 

20,22,871 1.5^34,074 11,30,238 ’ 12,12,285 

2,99,457 5,20,917 3,86,382 4,93,427 

39,34,672 44,46,371 43,48,547 50,38,068 

35,737 38,920 93,386 15,636 


Bombay 


United Provinces 


Punjab 


Burma 


Bihar and Orissa 


Centra] Provinces 


Assam 


The collections in Bombay, Bengal and Bnima are so largCj as com^ 
pared witli those in other provinces, that the conclusion appears inevit- 
able that, even allowing for adjustments conducted in a manner most’ 
favourable to the provinces in which income is earned though not taxed^ 
these provinces would obtain the lion’s share of any portion of the com- 
panies super-tax which might be distributed and that the share obtained 
by the agricultural provinces would be very small. The decision of the 
Government of India, therefore, to withhold from the provinces any 
shaie of the companies super-tax Benalises votv hA#i,vilix fhA iTnidiiflf.'riQi 
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'oultiiral proviuoss. Tie Goveraor in Oouuoii is of opinion that this 
course is inequitable and should not be followed unless the practical 
difhoulties are insuperable. The Government of India have decided that 
Che preliminary adjustments are impossible, because these adjustments 
would have to be based on assumptions of an extremely hypothetical 
character. The local Government agree that it will be' impossible to 
coiiiiict the adjustments strictly according to scientific methods, but 
the iJ-ovemoT in Oouucil is not satisfied that methods of adjustment 
vvnich will on the whole be fairly e,qmtable, cannot be devised for practi- 
cally all cases. Some cases may offe ■ exceptional difticulties, but it is 
unlikely that the total income involved in these oases will be sufficient 
to upset the equitable character of the ultimate financial result. The 
Governor in Oouncil is strengthening in this view by two circumstances, 
i irst, a working agreement has been arrived at between the Govern- 
meat of Bengal on the one head and the Governments of A.ssarn . and 

on the other for the distribution of the profits of Tninlng 

Secondly, the amount of income in the commercial 


Bihar and Orissa 
and tea companies, 
provinces, as regards which there can be no doubt, is so large, as to render 
it unlikely that a rough and ready method of distributing the balance 
would render the ultimate result grossly inequitable. 

10. The Government of India also considered the possiblity of giving 
the provinces the proceeds of a flat rate on personal incomes plus per- 
sonal super-tax incomes, but decided that this was not desirable ; not 
because the system afforded any practical difficulties, but because 
Bombay and Bengal would under such a formula lose instead of gain, 
owing to the fact that the initial pie rate would be lower if super-tax 
incomes were added to the ordinary incomes. This decision is said to 
be based upon actual statistical investigations. Unfortunately, the 
statistical results of the investigations have not been given in your 
letter under reference and the local Government are. therefore, not in 
a position of offer any opinion on the decision arrived at by the Govern- 
ment of India. In view of the infinitesimal benefit likely to accrue to 
Bengal under the Government of India’s scheme, the Governor in Council 
finds it difficult to appreciate how Bengal would be worse off. 

11. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee recommended thatlhe 
distribution should be made on a basic rate graduated proportionately 
to the general rate. The Government of India in their letter No. F.-116 
(Vj-P.— 26 of the 13th August 1926, expressed the opinion that the adop- 
tion of a graduated rate would be inconvenient from the point cl view 
of both the Central and the Provincial Governments, since it would 
■create difficulties in the event of a decision to alter the rates or to adopt 
a new system of graduation and suggested the adoption of a flat rate 
The local Government in their letter No. 1453-T.— F.B. of the 2nd 
■October 1926, agreed to the suggestion of a flat rate. The Governor in 
Oouncil has re-examined this question and after further consideration, 
has decided that a flat rate will be unsuitable as likely to penalise the 
Commercial provinces anfi faxonr the agriculturar provinces in the 





scsJieine of distribution. Under tie ideal system of distribution tbe 
amount allocated to each province should bear approximately tlie same 
proportion to the contribution made by each province by way of income- 
tax and super-tax to the Central revenues. So long, however, as income- 
tax and super-tax are realized at varying rates on different classes of 
income, it is omuous that the ideal distribution will not be attained by 
a Hat rate on incomes, because, the fiat rate will favour those provinces 
in ^’hich incomes are on a generally lower level. The statistics given 
at tue close of this paragraph point to the conclusion that this bias will 
once again be in favour agricultural provinces and to the disadvantage 
OX tlie mdiistria] provinces and the. in 


Gross collectioiss, 


Total 

assessed 

income. 


Income- 

tax. 


Madras 


Bombay . . , . 

Bengal 

United Provinces . 

Punjab, ^ including Koith- West 
Frontier Province. 

Burma .... 


Ccrntral Provinces 


Assam 


12. The Governor in Council is of opinion that no shceme which 
tails to pye due weight to the principle of origin will ensure an equit- 
able distribution of the total assignment from income-tax. Tbe rela- 
tive weight to be riven to domicile ^hd orig^,;, and .the exact mapnet 
in which effect Aoufd be given to any cqacjp^iops ^ this .problem' 
are questiom of the greatest diffioultj,; locai Got^erimiMt can-- 

not agree that a f lutfon of can bo' 

obtained by brushing aside thes,e, basing the distribution ■' 
on a system which <i^feexaWy;giyeohh'l^ei^tirhhtsti6yfflr to ori^^ 
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tarn- ■Ji'-org* » regarfs the iaeome 

■ («) companies'^; ■■ ■■ ■ ■ 

. (&) -^'cgistered and imregistered firiiis ; ' 

(c) the interest on provincial and municipal loans. 

trj ■>' great importance to an .od„e- 

^n industrial province of all interest to origin is to deprive 

portion of the aborclari of S?or “ Sf- derived from that 
dent in the provincL S to person not resi- 

companies. ' It is believed that the ammSt of 

^erj considemble in tlie ma^’or ibidii-fW«i^ ^ tliis, class of '111001116 is 

rhe following figncee cnppoA Ihk 1 * 31 ^™“'’ 


meoM: 


Total 
persona] 
income : 
1925.26a 


Companies 

and 

registered 

firms. 


. .Otliei* 
sources. 


Madra; 


19,42,00 


Bom hay 
Bengal . 

United Provinces . 

Punjab, including ! 
Frontier Province. 

Burma. 

Bihar and Orissa . 
Centrai l^ro v luces ■ . 
Assam 


40,60,00 i 


43,92,56 


51,08,08 


13,89,00 


IS:orth.We.st 


10,15,00 


88,42 


8,40,32 


7,45,00 


8,39,16 


7,90,95 


1,99,10 


Total 


1,43,56,00 


49,29,46 


1.56,94,82 
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Tiie figure of Es, 60 crores, being tlie difference, between tlie total 
personal income and tlie total assessed income for the whole of India, 
represents the undistributed profits of companies and the income on 
foreign capital invested in India by persons resident abroad .and' who 
have no agent in India. The greater part of the undistributed profits 
of companies accrues in the industrial provinces and the system adopted 
by the (.TO’yemment of India has, therefore, the effect of unfairly exclud- 
ing these provinces from all interest in the income-tax realised on these 
undistributed profits. The Governor in Council is aware of no reason 
why a province should suffer because the comapnies working within its 
borders adopt the policy of not distributing their entire profits. The 
greater part of the foreign capital, other than that invested in securities 
of the Government of India, provincial Governments and local bodies, 
is in all probability invested in commercial undertakings in the indus- 
trial provinces ; and if no weight is given to origin, the industrial pro- 
vince is deprived of all interest in the income derived from this capital. 

13. The Governor in Council accepts in principle the proposals of 
the Government of India with regard to the removal of the minor fiscal 
anomalies in connection with the Court-fees Act referred to in paragraph 5 
of your letter, but would suggest that these proposals should not be given 
effect to until the main proposal in connection with the consideration 
of Devolution Rule 15 has been decided. The local Government 
would' also be pleased if the Government of India could furnish them 
with an estimate of the probable loss in revenue which is likely to accrue 
to the local Government in consequence of the proposed changes. 

14. The Government of India also consider it desirable to delete 
from section 39 of the Indian Forests Act of 1878 the power given to 
local Governments to levy import duties on articles of forest produce 
entering their territories from outside British India, unless such a course 
would cause serious administrative inconvenience, and ask that the ad- 
ministrative justification for the continuance of these import duties 
should be re-examined. No import duties of the character in question 
are levied in Bengal, and hence the Governor in Council is not in a posi- 
tion to offer any opinion on the degree of administrative inconvenience 
which may accompany the change in the law contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment of India. His Excellency the Governor would, however, suggest 
that, as these import duties cannot be levied without the sanction of 
the Governor-General in Council, and as the revenue derived therefrom 
is small, no change should be made, if there is the slightest danger of the 
change being accompanied by increased opj)ortimities of forest produce, 
removed from provincial forests, avoiding the pajmaent of the royalties 
to which the local Governments are entitled, 

15. In conclusion, the Governor in Council wishes to draw the atten- 
tion of the Central Government to the serious political consequences 
which must inevitably follow the adoption of the formula proposed by 
the Government of India in place of Devolution' Rule A5, Intense dis- 
satisfaction with the financial position, as the result of 'the Meston Settle- 

STAT. COM.-— VOL, II. ' ■ ' Q 
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.meiit, domittated tlie whole political outlook ia Beagal since the 
iatrodiiotion of the Eeforms,- and in the opinion of the Governor in 
Council has added greatly to the difficulties experienced in working those 
Reforms. Furthers the urgent necessity of an earty revision of that 
Settlement has formed the subject of resolutions tabled at almost every 
session of the Legislative Council. The admission of the Government 
of India, that the revenue allotted ,to Bengal 'was not .sufficient to carry 
on the ordinary administration of the province has naturally .created 
hopes that the- first, revison of the financial settlement ..Will .take., the- 
form. o.f the grant - to Bengal of 'Substantial financial relief des.igiie(l to 
redress the' inj.ustice done, by the Mestoii Seettlemeiit.. If. the first revi-: 
"sioii. of the . Settlement, . .on ' the contrary, gives no relief to Bengal, .but: 
favours other provinces which have already benefited greatly by the' 
Meston Settlement, that announcement will be received by the people 
of Bengal with extreme dissatisfaction and a serious political situation 
will arise. The Governor in Council can only contemplate with dismay 
the prospect of having to meet the Legislative Council on the publica- 
tion of the scheme as now formulated by the Government of India, and 
has no doubt but that the activities of the Legislative Council in the 
exasperated state of mind produced by the announcement would be 
'Seriously enbarrassing to the local Government and to the Government 
of India. 


Letteb prom:H...S''. CROSTmv.vLTE, .Esq,,. C.I.E.. .I.O.S., ^M.L.C,, Se:cr.e- 

.. ...TARY. TO ..THE. GoVBR.NME.NT. OF TH:E UnITED .PROVINCESyNo. 'B.- 

- ' .7205-.X.-L.,' DATEB Liigkno.w, the 2n:d November: 1927. 


iiv'BmoT.—Readj moments -withm the Mestm> Settlement, 

I am, directed to reply. -to Mr. Brayne's .letter Xo. F.il/XI1"“"F., 
dated 26th Spetember 1927 , on the above subject. 

2. The main j>roposals consist of the transfer to the CentiaLGo\’“ 
emment of stamp duties on certain specified documents which are of a 
commerical or quasi-commercial character, and the grant of compensa- 
tion to provincial revenues in the form of a share of the income-tax at 
the rate of three pies in the rupee on personal assessable incomes fiom 
all sources of assessees resident within a province. The Governor in 
Coimeil welcomes this change. He accepts the estimate of Es. 7 lakhs 
as the loss due to the centralffiation of certain general stamps, and notes 
that on the average of the past two years the yield of the pie rate will 
exceed Rs. 21|- lakhs. There are hownver certain points which call for 
remark. 

3. AnnexUre A 'do- Mr.,, Brayne's letter describes articles 62(c) as 
any interest secured by a policy of. insurance, etc/'’ That article deals 

Wth the transfer.of any,ihteir-6shsecure,d by a bond; rnortagage deed or 
policy of insurance. ;;„lBptrn paragraph 1(1) of- the letter the Govern- 
ment,, of India state 'ihit/pthfince^ will retain 'conveyances, mortgages. 







leases and otJier imi)ortaEt revenue yielding itemSs. wMck leads tlie 
emm in Ooimci! to infer tkat there is ' ah ’inadvertent error in' descriM'iig ' 
article 62(c)* That should read as follows ‘'-any:, interest securred by ^ 

•a policy of iiisarance ; and the point may ’'be'.' noted ior correction' when, 
final actioii is beiiig taken. " 

4. Under the iieu-* arrangement the Oentrai .Government will receive., 
the revenue from embossing receipt forms.. In the letter under reply ■ 
liov'ever no mention is made of the charges, on embossing, which clearly 
will become central with the transfer o'f 'this class of .receipt. The '.GoV'** 
eriior ill ■ Coimcil p.resuni8s, that the: Government of India preier that 
the existing arrangeme.nts. for embossing .sh'o.uld. continue, the, provincial 
pverriment being reimbursed by central .'revenues the expenditure 
incurred, inclusive of a percentage for '''superior 'supervision. 

. o. When the changes are being brought'. into ’.operation, the Govern- 
ment of India will doubtless issue; detailed instructions to give ellect 
to them. In the opinion of the Governor in Gouncil a provincial govern- 
ment should continue to be responsible for the administration of the 
•stamp law in its application to the- instruments selected for transfer ; 
and should therefore not only arrange for the supply of central stamps 
but also be •. responsible for detecting evasions of duty, for recovery of 
deficit duty and ]3enaltv, and for prosecution of ofiences against the 
stamp law in respect to central documents. In return for this service 
a provincial government should retain any deficit duty, penalty or 
fine that may be recovered through its agency. A separate agency will, 
be uneconomical and less effective and will give rise to much public 
inconvenience. If however the Government of India do not acce|)t this 
view and propose some other system for administering the Stamp Act 
in relation to the documents selected for transfer, the Governor in Council 
hopes that he will be consulted before a decision is reached, 

6. As to the minor consequential changes this Government have no 
objection to offer to the following : — 

(1) the abolition of the assignments under Devolution Rule 15 

and other revenue assignments which are not in nature of 
payments for specific services rendered ; and 

(2) the amendment of the Indian Court-fees Act, 1870, with a view 

to the abolition of fees on all documents relating to proceed- 
ings before officers of the Income tax, .'Salt 'and Customs De- 
partments of the Government' of India. 

There remains the suggestion that import duties levied under the 
Forest Acts on timber coming into a- province from outside British 
India should be abolished. The remarks in the succeeding paragraph 
deal with this proposal 

7. In paragraph 6 of Mr. Brayne’s letter 'the 'Government” of India 
observe that the revenue from import duties, amounted 'to ah average of 
Bs. 38,000 111 this province and suggest that' the,. administrative Justi- 
fication for their continiianee should; be, re-examined. At the same 
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. .time tie Goveriimen.t of India' consider, it desirable to. delete from.:.tlie 
, .respective' Acts the po%"er given-, to. levy, import dues unless such a 
. course ." Would cause .serious administrative mconvenience. . The. only- 
produce that enters' the United Provinces from outside British India is 
. that which comes from Nepal into the Eastern- circle ohiefly-'in the 
Gouda .and Bahraich divisions.. This prod,uce is . admitted into 4he 
reserved forests on the issue of a pass, for which a noniinal fee is levied. 
These fees, however,, are not import duties, but are .a necessary part .of 
the procedure under section 41(c) of the Indian Forest Act. If forest 
produce (whether from a foreign country or a private forest) is allowed 
to pass through a reserved forest uncontrolled, it wdll be open to any 
one to misappropriate government forest produce and allege that it came 
from another source. Apart from the loss to provincial revenues, 
this will cause constant friction. Therefore to avoid friction and to 
safeguard provincial interests a system of passes and fees was introduced 
'...some,'. years ago. in agreement -with the Nepal . Darbar. , . The Governor" - 
in Coimcil considers it essential to retain the present system to which 
no objection has been received from traders in the past ten years. The 
Government of India are under a misapprehension in stating that the 
income from import duties average Es. 38,000 a year. That figure, 
evidently taken from the annual accounts, represents receipts under 
the heacl VIII-C — Revenue derived from forests not managed by Govern- 
ment (duty on foreign timber and other forest produce)." The receipts, 
however, from the particular registration fees on Nepalese imports 
average onfr R.s. 406 a year and scarcely suffice to cover the expenses 
incurred. 


Letter from the Secretarv to the Government of Burma, Finance 
Department, No. 179-26, dateb Rangoon, the 8th November 1927. 

Subject. — Re^adjustment within the Meston Settlement — -Skimp Reveme 

and Income-tax, 

I am directed to, reply to the Hon’ble Mr. Brayne’s letter No. F.-ll- 
XII-F., of the 26th, September 1927, inviting the opinions of Provincial 
Governments on certain proposals which are summarised in paragraph 
7 of the letter, 

2. The Governor in Council acceijts proposals (1), (3) and (4) that— 
Stamp duties on the documents specified in Annexiire A, should 
be transferred to the Central Govenmrent ” ; 

’ *^The assignments 'under Devolution Buie 15 and other revenue 

assignments, _ which are not in the natui*e of payments for 
.i::--;: . specified services rendered, should be abolished '' ; and that 

^ “,The Indian Court Fees Act, 1870, be amended, so^ as to ’abolish 
on , all _ documents relating to proceedings before 
t|ie Income-tax', Salt and Customs 'Departments 
■ ’ ■' .tbo;. Government.. of^india^^^ 








do i SpTrs!r‘'“*“*. s?‘ ‘f* Ma 

le¥ied 'under the' FnrW ' lets' '^ "■* import duties 

ou«e Eritiah Mfltw aS t aMled?- 

"'. '*"" ■' “Sgootad that- 

ioo,2? i™ :f, "‘I’*' “ i>«”»"»i 

Pro Aca LT ”**"'**“ «“ 

'“* 0* »»:? Proainoe, the proceeds ot the three oie 

(n\ +h^ !f-# revenue from (1) (3) (4) and 

( 5 ), the ditierence should be made good by means of Tn 
assignment fmm Central Revenues until the quTSon of the 

?£SH“il'-“-'s=— =■: 

the applieatioa „lX Xl lolld T” , 

India’s esWe 

centraliae and the arerag, S tit heftTvefr'.' “ *<> 

opinion regarding the adequacy of the estimate 3 Tn 

^0? SaTMcJS^^ ^-hTr tt 

asXAvtagt 

tor me last two years under Devolution 'RuIp 
il^ Rs n 5 S to are the years 1925-26 and 1926-27 the average 

1 Ii. shown by the calculation below or Rs 4 17 ^ " 

p“S““ 
E“.?:ati^nrr “1 “ 

ovtiiues calculated on the figures on the last three years 


1925- 26 

1926- 37 




Rs. 

9, .37, 678 

13. 79. . 528 

23,17,206 

11. . 58. 603 


RevoliSl^^r^r five years since 

Devolution Rule lo came into force, the total receipts in Burma from, 


iliilPilli®8Siti§£^ 


: >1 - : 





aon- judicial stamps 


The entries in coiunm 2 exclude the payments made to the Rangoon 
Development Trust on account of the additional stamp duty levied 
in the case of instruments affecting immovable property situated in 
the city of Rangoon under Section 68(1) of Burma Act V of 1920. The 
■ a rapid rate of increase tmder both heads despite a drop 
■ ^ ! is no reason why 

So far as Burma is concerned the 


figures show - _ 

in the last year in the receipts from stamps and there 
the increase should not continue. C- — - __ ___ — 
proposals remain open to the objection detailed in this Government’s 
letter No'. 179/N./26 of the 8th November 1926 and no fixed assignment 
would be. acceptable which did not make allowance for this fact. The 
average of a series of years is suitable where the question is one of detei'* 
mmino; the mean of a number of fluctuating quantities, but where the 
question is one of compensating a Provincial Govermnent for a progres- 
sively mcreasiiig benefit which it is desired that it should surrender, 
the figure to be adopted should exceed the total of the latest years for 
which figures are available by a reasonable estimate of the probable 
loss for the future. 

6. In paragraph 4 of Mr. Brayne’s letter it is remarked that the 
comparatively large assignment which Burma has received under De- 
volution Rule 15 has followed not from any marked expansion of non- 
agricultural income but from the fortuitous circumstances that until 
a comparatively recent date there existed no properly organised machinery 
for the assessment of income-tax outside Riangoon city, and that the 
increase has been due to the extension of the activities of the Income- 
tax Department to the moffusil districts. The Government of India 
admit that in the case of Bengal the standard of income-tax assessment 
is much lower than it ought to be and there seem to be grounds for 
believing that Bengal yrould have derived some benefit from the Rule 
as it stands had the standard, of administration been higher. The 
improvement of the efficiency of the income-tax administration in 
Bengfirwhich the Central Bbaid , of Revenue are contemplating will 
enhance the benefit whioh -i^t .Province will derive from the application 


.N. J. ■ . 

■ ' Stamp ■ 

. -Receiptsi. 


Be.voliition 
■Riiie 15 , 
■Assigiinieiit. 

Rs. ■ ■ 

24,09,959 

Rs. 

38,000 1 
i 5 , 90,440 i 

i 

9 , 37,678 j 

13 , 79,528 

26,83,823 

. 30,38,801. 

34,13,178 

33,05,562 
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of the proposal uiicler .csoiitjdiiEiatioii^ In .Biuina ..where ' the, assessiiient 
of inccmie4ax has . imdiecl 'Con.,s.i(ieraMY. higher 'degree of efficiency 
there will be much less room for the, expansion. ^ of . ■reY.enne consequent on 
better iiietliods of assessment and the substitution of'the- proposed, assess- 
iiieiit for the provisions of Devolution E'ule 15 wilh .sO' .far,-as can be seenbbe 
a change for the .worse. It ,is pointed oiit in paragraph. 4 of this .Gove.rii- 
in.eiit’s letter of the 8th Soveiiiber 'J.9'26 that Burma is exploited to a iiiueh 
greater extent th.a.ii ' obtains in' the other major provinces in India , by 
aliens— Europeans, Chinese and residents of other provinces of 'India — 
with the result that a fluctuating rate of income-tax on personal assessa,ble 
incomes from all sources of assessees resident ' within the ■ .■province is 
iiievitablj^ less favourable to Burma than it is 'to' provinces otherwise 
situated. His Excellency in Council, however, 'realises .that.. the' excep-, 
tional circumstances of this province cannot , be 'allowed to stand' in; the 
way of such a inodiiication of Devolution Rule 1.5 'as will benefit all other 
provinces in India with the exception of Assam. ;' ".he 'is thexe,f ore pre- 
pared to concur in the application of the 'propos-als-' to, 'Burma on 'the 
understanding that in determining the amount of the eonte'mplated 
fixed assignment the' Government of India will take into account th.e.' 
progressively increasing benefits which the Province now enjoys under 
the .provisions of Devolution Rule 15 and that it will give, s}mipatlietie 
consideration to the substantial grievance- which evoked this . Govern-, 
mentis representations, in .respect of the export duty on .rice and the- 
inclusion,, by 'the Meston Award . among, the Provincial ■Receipts :of the 
revenue from the Capitation and Thathameda taxes which have been 
classed -as sources of local revenue. 

7. In view of the uncertainty of the estimates on which the ealcula- 
tions in Annexure B to your letter are based His Excellency in Cbuncii 
presumes that the Government of India wull be prepared to revise the 
amount of the fixed assignment if exphience sho\YS that it wuis fixed 

■'toO' ■;■■■■': .-■ 


Letter from H. M. Petcharp, 'Esq,, LC.S., Secbbtaby to the Govern- 
ment OF Assam, Finance Department, No. 7404-ib, dateb 
Sbielong, the 10th November 1927. 


Subject : — ReadjustmenU within the Meston SettlmmnL 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. F.-ll“XII-F.,'.of September 
26th, 1927, on the subject of readjustments' within the Meston Settle- 
.ment and to say that the Governor in. Council has no objection to the ' 
proposals summarised under heads (1), (2), (3), (4) and (6) — except in 
so far as head (6) refers to head (5)— in paragraph 7 of your letter. 

. 2. The proposal summarised under"' head ' (5| is explained' at length 
in paragraph 6 of your letter in which the Government of ■ India refer to 
the import duties levied under various. Forests Acts_ and propose to 
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abolish the powers given to local Governments to levy such import duties 
on forest produce entering their territories from, outside British India, 
'Unless ' such a course would cause serious administrative iiicoiiveiiieiice* , 
They, therefore, suggest that the administrative Justification .for the „ 
continuance of the import duties should be re-esaiiiiiied. following 

figures give the revenue shown in the forest ' accounts as import duty, 
during the last five years in this. province :— 


49,485 

54,466 

68,073 

58,195 

43,190 


1922 - 33 

1923 - 34 

1924 - 35 

1925 - 26 

1926 - 37 


These figures, however, by a mistaken , classification, include the ■ royalty 

paid on limestone quarried in non-BritisB. territory in the Khasi and 
, T ain t, ia. Hills district. These receipts are not in fact an import duty. 
They represent the half share of the profit which is due to the Government 
under the terms of the agreements subsisting between the Government 
and the several Khasi States concerned. By the terms of these agree- 
ments all the lime, coal and other mines, metals and minerals in the 
Khasi States concerned are ceded to the Government on condition that 
the States concerned receive haK the profits arising from the sale, lease 
or other disposal of such lime, coal or other minerals. The total revenue 
derived from this royalty on limestone from non-British territory in 
the Khasi Hills during the past five years was as follows 


1922 - 23 20,574 

1923 - 24 . . . . . . . . . 23,408 

1924 - 20 22,430 

1925 - 26 21,249 

1926 - 27 . . . 10,832 

As this revenue has nothing whatever to do with import duties, it must 
be deducted from the total figures of import duties shown in the forest 
aecoimts. The revenue from import duties proper will, therefore, be : — 


1922 - 23 . . . . . . . . . • 28,911 

1923 - 24 . .... 31,058 

1924 - 25 ,, , ,.,V„ . , ■ . 45,043 

m5-26 . 36 , 946 . 

1926-27 . . 32,358 

Almost the whole of this revenue is derived from forest produce from the 
Khasi States.. It is asse^ed pn such produce exported into British 
India .at half 'the Govexranblit. rates of royalty imposed on similar pro- 
duce derived, from Bntish;', territory; This duty has been levied for 
many years, ; Originally it wi^ not regarded as an import'duty., Under 
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the agreements svibsisting with the several States concemed all waste 
lands which the British Govermnent may wish to sell or lease as waste 
lands are ceded to the British Government on the condition that the 
State shall receive half the profit arising therefrom and it was originally 
held that this clause gave Government the right to royalty on forest 
produce from the Khasi States, the royalty in practice being fixed at 
half the rates of royalty paid on similar produce in British territorJ^ 
In 1904, however, the Chief Commissioner of Assam took the view that 
the terms of the agreement did not warrant Government in levying, 
royalty upon such forest produce and he ordered that the levy should 
in future be treated as an import duty on such produce on its entry into 
British territory. Legally, therefore, the revenue derived from this 
source is an import duty. Although the levy of such an import duty 
hy this Government may be technically an encroachment on the fiscal 
sphere, of the Central Government there are circumstances which, in 
the opinion of the Governor in Coimcil, justify the retention by provincial 
revenues of the import duty recovered from the Khasi States. The cost 
of administering these States, as far as it falls upon Government is 
borne entirely by provincial revenues. By the terms of the agreement 
these States are '’subject to the orders and control of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district ; certain classes of 


cases are reserved for the jurisdiction of the British Courts ; the excise 
control is exercised by the Deputy Commissioner and his staff, and 
various miscellaneous duties in connection with the administration of 
these States are performed by these ofiScers and officers of other Govern- 
ment Departments. The exact amount of expenditure incurred on such 
work by the provincial revenues cannot be given but it can safely be 
said that a large proportion of the cost of the establishment of the Deputy 
Commissioner and his office, and of the police, medical, pu blic works 
and other services in the district, exclusive of the headquarters establish- 
ments in Shillong, is incurred on account of the administration of these 
States. In equity, therefore, the revenue derived on forest produce 
exported from these States should be assigned to provincial revenues. 
The business in forest produce and particularly in timber, in Assam 
is developing rapidly ; and a fixed assignment based on past actual 
receipts from the d\ity would not adequately compensate the province 
for the loss of a somce'of revenue which has considerable scope for expan- 
sion. Whatever decision be arrived at on the question whether these 
receipts should be treated as provincial or central, the duty now imposed 
should undoubtedly be continued in some shape or form. It has for 
many years been accepted by the Khasi States as a normal incidence 
of their relation with the Local Government and it forms a useful con- 
tribution towards the cost incurred by the Local Government in con- 
nection with the administration of the States and the preservation of 
law and order therein. Apart from these considerations the retention 
of the duty is necessary in the interest of the forest administration both 
of British" territory and non-British territory., if the duty now paid 
on forest produce imported into British territory were removed, the forests 
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m tie Khasi States would probably be rutlilessly denuded of timber 
ancl ttere would be a serious danger that timber from British territory 
1 Passed off as timber from non-British territory a malpractice 
difficult to check and which would adversely 

-aiiect tile provincial revenues. ■ . 

^ revenue derived from import duties ■ on forest' produce exported 
loiii p aces other than the Khasi States ' is of trifling amount. ' The 
ngiires tor the past five years are as follows : — 

■ 'Rs. ■ 

. . . 279 

193 

“ ... 194 

* 925-26 _ 

. : ; s'lo 

^ese figures are so small that the loss of revenue that would result from 
the abolition of the duties w'ould be negligible. But here again the 
danger, that has been mentioned at the conclusion of the preeedun* 
paragraph, would arise, though perhaps not to such serious extent as 
np the case of the Khasi Hills. For these reasons the duties should be 
retained, but the justification for retaining for provincial revenues the 
revenue derived therefrom, which has been urged in the case of forest 
produce from the Khasi Hills, would not apply in the case of forest 
produce from other non-British territories. 


Extract prom the Proceedings of the Conference of Financial 
Kepeesentatives held at New Delhi in November 1927. 

Headjtistments within the Meston Settlement. 

It was observed that the whole of the Meston Settlement would 
come under examination by the Statutory Commission before lon^ 
and pending this examination only three Governments out of nine were 
m favour of proceeding with the scheme of the Government of India 
five were _m favour of postponing and Bombay was in favour of the 
matter bemg proceeded with only imder certain stipulations. 

appendix III. 

Dtvtsim oflncom-iax in G&rmany—Pnndphs on which the taer is appor- 

trade and plantaticn company. Head 'Office in 

Protectofak ® German : 

mipemtendence at Hamburg. 
Moat of the bu^g ^d selling is done at Samoa, but part at Hamburg :~ 

: ' , ' /'S® H^burg. ' 




i. 
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(2)^ A CTcriiiaii Portland ('cnieiit eonipany, with its . chief office uml: 
aximiffistratioii ill Haaiibiirg. Jiiit its faedories in Prussia :— ■ 

Iiicorae from land falls to be taxed- in -Prussia.,.. Of the Imhmce 
, dh,a,issia claims 75 pejM'oiitv and flambiirg- o 

- Ill the result they split, tie, diffiereiicejumd. Hanibiirg^;^^ 37| per 
.cent, and.-' Prussia. '62-| pe,r-''cent. 

,(3) A . Retail Business with inanY Bra..iic.lies. — A limited liabilit}^ 
company..- - ,,(Jhief office and lujina^gement and. part of-' the buying for the 
branch ill--,, Hanihur^^ , ' . 

Hamburg took , 20 per cent.- for the chief office, adminktration, and 
part of the buying, of the balance a division was made on the basis -of -the 
turnover, the tuniover in foreign branches, being' .included m ■ the- -Ham- 
burg figure, 

(4) Petroleum company. Head office,' management, . docks, and 
buying in .Hamburg,- Selling ,i!i Hamburg, and' th.e other States of Ger- 
many. 

Of the total income 40 per cent, is taken for Hamburg on account of 
the chief office,. - etc. The ,:,baIanoe is divided a-ccording to the respective 
turnovers. 

(5) A cash register company. ' Chief office in Berlin, but wholesale ; 

wa, rehouses., showing samples, in Hamburg. 

xA division 'was' made according to the .w'ages paid in. the- respective 
States. 

: ■ ; (6) - A. .brewery " , company with , branch establishments' in '. ';Hesse- ■ and - 
Prassia,.,,:-' ,'D,ivis.ion,. .according, tovturiiover. : 

(7) Chemical works with factories both in Baden and Prussia. In 
this case separate books were kept, and these.- .accepted .-for -the- purpose 
of a division. 

^ , (8) , -. .Railway in both:' ' 'Prussia and . another German ■- -S-tate. v The, ■ head ■ 
office and',;acM The lengths of line in Prussia: 

and ., the .-other- State were in the .-proportion ■ of 16':’9., but. ..the .amount.'' 
of money taken in the other State was greater than the .amount, .taken'. 

.i:n,--pi1i-ssia.-'';' ' 


In the division 10 per cent, is taken for management in Prussia, and 
the balance divided equally. 






A.— General. 

B^—Taxation 
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Financial relations between the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments. 


A. — General. 

In the discussion of the question of the financki relations between 
the Goyerament of India and the Provineiai Gownments, it is import^ 
ant to keep in view the historical circumstances under which the system 
oi Central control has developed and also the precise nature and the 
object of the control that is now^ exercised by the Government of India. 

roadiy speaking, it is possible to distinguish betw^een three classes of 
cases m winch restrictions are now placed on the administrative authority 
ot Fro vincia 1 Go vernments — 

(a) Cases in which control is exercised by the Central Government 
or the Secretary of State* in order definitely to remove a 
particular matter from the discretion of Provineiai Govern* 
inents. Instances of 



— Lijc powers OI rrovmciai liovern- 

y expenditure and of the pay and allowances 

of Ali-India Services. 




Si 


lliiililll 






(6) Oases m which conteol is exercised for the purpose of co-ordinat- 
mg the activities of Provincial Governments, 

(e) Cases in which control by an outside authority becomes necessary 
. , owing to a conflict of interests between two Provincial Gov- 
ea^ents or between a Provinces and India as a whole. 
When such a conflict arises, interference by an outside autbo- 
Cental Government or the Secretaiy of - 
fa^mes^- essentkl. For ■ ■ instance. ; sdeh - a conflict 
. ., 1 , -mi^t ame and has aefually arisen in-the exercise of the 

• j ,01 tekxatMn bv Pro-o-innMi 








I'liS:) 
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_ . : A. further arivaace ■ towards Piwinciaf'' autonomy' would probably 
involve relaxation of the control iiow /exercised An respect of the first 
class of cases, though special provisions'' might still have ' to he made in 
,, -order „ to .safeguard the interests of ' All-India Services. ' As regards the 
second ,C'la:v^: ' 0 'f cases, it is . obviously desirable that Provincial Govern- 
ineiits. should ', be .encouraged to work on a system of co-operation for 
, their iiiutiial benefit. The restrictions that might be necessary iii'. rC'S- ' 
pent., of,, such caseS' are similar to' those which members of a co-operative 
body waiildyvoliintaiily ' impose on themselves. As regards the third 
class,,, even if complete Provincial autonomy, were conceded, .it' would 
„,::b„e„„ necessary to consider whether some powers of/control by an outside 
authority should not be retained for; the., purpose indicated, or even 
■whether the existing powers are adequate'. 


B.— Taxation. 


2. Preseni legal position -Before the Reforms every. Provincial 

■Governnieiit was bound under .Section 45 of the old Government of. India , 
Act to^ obey the orders of the Governor-General in Council in all matters, 
...including, ' o'f course, finance, relating to . the:'- ^Government of. the -Pro-, 
vince. Local authorities imposed certain taxes under legislation passed 
by the Provincial Council with the previous approval of the Government 
of India, but in almost every case the imposition of such taxes was 
subject to any general rules made or any special orders issued by the 
Governor C4eaera.l in Council. Control by the Government of India 
over the powers of taxation of Provincial Governments and local autho- 
rities was thus almost unrestricted. 


3. The position has been completely changed by the passage of the 
Government of India Act of 1919, under which by means of Statutory 
Rules (see Devolution Rule 14), specified sources of revenue have been 
placed at the disposal of Provincial Governments for the purposes of 
iRrovinckl administration.. These include .^■ 


(а) receipts accruing in respect of Provincial subjects, such as land 

revenue, irrigation, judicial and non-judicial stamps, regis* 
"tration fees, forests, etc. It wiU'be observed that the list of 
Provincial subjects includes the taxes specified in the Sche- 
dules to the Scheduled Taxes Rules and also taxes not in- 
cluded in those Schedules 'which are imposed by or under 
Provincial legislation which has received the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General (see item 46, Part 11, of Schedule 
I to the Devolution Rules), ■’ '' /■ 

(б) The proceeds of any taxes which may, be lawfully imposed for 

Provincial purposes. ■ ' . . . 


. If 'any Protdfmd Gommment now desires to ’supplement its revenues, 
it may impose,' without the previous sanctioh’oi.the Goyernor-General 
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wliile fo- any other taxes the sanction of' the Gavernor-Geiierai is neces- 
sary. 1 he taxes ; which may - he levied b}?"' local jmihorities under legisla- 
tion passed by. a Provincial ■ Government are' specified , in Schedule II 
of the^ Scheduled. Taxes Rules. For facility or, reference,, a.' list of these 
taxevS' is given below : — 

Taxes ivhicJi may he imposed by a. Pfovincml LegislalM^^^ tiiiliovt 

the pfexious sancMon of the Gove f not •‘General for the . purposes of the 
Local Government, 

■ L A tax on land put to uses other than agriciiltiiral ■' 

2. A tax on succession or on acquisition', by. 'survivorship in a joint 

family. ■ ■ ' . . 

3, A tax on any form of betting or gambling permitted, bj^' law. ■ 

. 4., A tax on advertisements. , 

6. A tax on amusements. 

6. A tax on any specified luxury. 

7. A registration fee. 

8. A stamp-duty other than duties of which the amount is fixed by 

All-India legislation. 
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^ 4 . So far as the Transferred subjects (wMch include local taxation, 

and forest royalties in Burma and Bombay) are concerned, the powers 
of superintendence, direction and control vested in the Government of 
India under the Act can be exercised only for the following purposes : — 

(a) to safeguard the administration of Central subjects, 

(b) to decide inter-Provincial disputes, and 

(c) to safeguard the due exercise and performance of any powers^ 

or duties possessed by or imposed on the Governor-General 
in Council. 

5. Such in brief is tbe present position governing the fiscal relations 
between the Central Government and the Provincial Governments. 

In any modification of those relations the following points would have 
to be considered 

(1) The Meston Committee, whose recommendations as modified by 

the Joint Select Committee of Lords and Commons have been 
given effect to in the Devolution Rules, aimed at a complete- 
separation of the sources of revenue of the Central Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Governments. A complete separa- 
tion, however, is theoretically as well as practically im- 
possible, because taxes which bear different names are" often 
similar in their incidence and economic effects. Over-Iapp- 
iug is inevitable under any system of allocation and it is 
necessary to regulate the levy of certain taxes by means of 
specific rules under or provisions in the Act which would 
aim at defining the spheres of taxation and the limits of 
authority of the Provincial and Central Governments. 

( 2 ) Taxes_ imposed by Provincial Governments under provincial 

legislation which had received the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India before the Reforms were classed under the 
Devolution Rules as Provincial subjects and receipts from 
such taxes became automatically Provincial. Some of these 
taxes,^ such as the forest import and export duties, are. 
indistinguishable from those allocated to the Central Govern- 
ment under the Meston scheme. 

(3) Although a complete separation of the sources otf revenue was. 

attempted as between the Central Government and the 
Provincial Governments, no such separation was made so- 
far as the sources of revenue of local authorities were con- 
cerned. Some of the taxes lerded by local authorities are- 
directly assessed on incomes {e.^., profession tax) or are 
otherwise in the nature of Central taxes {e.g., e 35 )ort and 
MportyteHniHal;taxhs)-s.y^;:;;i#::A:'y:g|::’:fy::;H^ 

(4) In some cases there has been a conflict of fiscal interests between. ' 
the Central Governhient andClhe; Provincial Governments 
arising from the fact that the separation of the sources of: : 
revenue has not been complete ( 6 . 51 ., foreign liguor), , , , , , ; i,; - 
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6. Before dealing with the problem in India, it may be useful to 
examine to what extent and on what principles taxation by subordinate 
authorities is regulated in foreign countries, particulariy those the con- 
stitution of which is on a federal basis. 

(1) United States of America.—ln the U. S. A. certain restrictions 
fire imposed by the constitution itself on the powers of the States and 
local authorities. The following are instances : 

(«) No tax or duty may be levied on articles imported from any 
State. ■ 

ib) No State may, without the sanction of the Congress, levy any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports except what may be 
absolutely iieeessa.ry for executing its inspection laws. The 
net proceeds of all duties or imposts levied on imports or 
exports shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

(c) All duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 

{d) The Congress shall have power to regulate commerce mth foreign 
nations and among the several States. 

It will be observed that the States can, in theory, levy indirect 
taxes or excises, but if they are to comply with the terms of the constitu- 
tion. the conditions are almo.st impossible, because every other State 
will have to levy the same duty. 

(2) Cmudu.—Undev Section 92 of the Canadian constitution, the 
sources of revenue of the Provinces are practically restricted to direct 
taxation within the Province for Promucial purposes. The regulation 
of trade and commerce is exclusively. a federal matter. 

(3) Under Section 51 of the constitution, the Common- 
wealth is given power to legislate with respect to trade and commerce 
and it is exclusively vested with the powers of levying duties on custom.s 
and excise. 

(4) <jerrnuWif.—In Germany, before the War, the Central Govern- 
ment frequently interfered by legislation with the powders of taxation 
of the States and local authorities {e.g., under the Customs Tariff Law 
of 1,902, octroi duties on corn, vegetables, flour, cattle, mead, etc., 
were abolished with effect from April 1910). The taxes on land, build- 
ings and trade, which were allocated to local authorities, were assess- 
ed by the Central Government. , Surcharges on the Central income-tax 
which were collected by the Central Government, were also permitted. 
Under the new constitution framed after the Eevolution of 1918, the 
lederal Government has the power of legislating for the pitrppse of 
preyenting-r- 




(e) fissessments preJiidiciaJ to imported goods as opposed to home 
products in dealings between separate States ; 

(d) the grant of bounties on exportation ; 

(c) the levy ot charges for the use of public lines of coniiniinication 

^ The financial power of the Reich is practically unlimited. The 
States have only • those financial resources which the Reich allows to 
them, and any sources of State revenue already e.visting may be abo- 
lished or appropriated by the Reich subject to certain conditions. 

(5) Hahj.—ln Italy surcharges on the Centxal taxes for local pur- 
poses are permitted subject to a definite maximum fixed by the Central 

So far as octroi duties are concerned, the 
ay be taxed and the maximum rates ha ve been laid down 


Government in each ease, 
artieies which ma_ 
by the Central Government. 

(8) Fmitcf>..--T'he principal sources of local revenue in France are the 
octroi and the centimes additimnek on the State income-tax. Since 
the Central Government collects the crimes additiormeh, it has com- 
plete control over this tax. As rega,rds octroi, the machinery of collec- 
tion established in the bigger cities is also under Central control. 

7. From the above brief survey it will be observed that most of the 
restrictions imposed by the Central Government on the powers of taxa- 
tion of the constituent States in a federation are in respect of taxes on 
consumption and taxes which afiect commerce and industry. The prin- 
ciples underlying these may now be briefly stated— 

(1) Kext to national defence, the principal motive for the forma- 

tion of federations was in most eases the necessity for the 
maintenance of uniform conditions affecting the* carrying 
on of trade and commerce over as large an area as po®ibl^ 
It is hardly necessary to emphasize the importance of this, 
for it is ob^^ous that, if the taxes and charges to which 
commerce is subject differed greatly in different parts of the 
country, very serious obstacles would be placed in the way 
of free competition and enterprises would develop on un- 
economic lines.; : ■ 

(2) Certain taxes are very closely inter-connected with certain 

• functions which are essentially Central, such as the negotia- 
tion of treaties mth foreign countries. In order to discharge 
these functions, the Central Government must have full 
control over the duties upon goods entering or leaving the 

(H) Thhdly, it is obvious that no State or Province should be in & 
position to tax the consumption of other States or Provinces. 
Most consumption taxes are in essence levied at the source, 
I ^ for they are taken over when goods a.re 'brought into the 
T country at the customs or, if levied through an excise, when 
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' ' ,tlie goods leave- the .place of production. In the case of '' many , . 

' of, these; taxes, it 'is almost impossible tO' trace ' consumption „ 

'■ of ' the goods. This explains, why a Province or a constituent ' 
State of 'a federation' is -allowed to levy ’** only 'certain. con- ;. 
sumption taxes, such as. liquor, taxes, which, for ^ .other,; 
reasons, are normally transported in bond. 

8. It is possible that the problem of the fiscal relations between the 
Central Government and the Provincial Governments, in India is in'some 
respects' fundamentally different from that which federal Governments' ; 
have had to solve, as India ns at present a iimtary State. But the 
following general principles, which represent in the main the experience 

of federal: countries, in restricting; the ' powers nf taxation- 'of ;'P,rOvinces 
and local authorities, may provide some help for a study of the Indian 
problem : — 

(1) No Province should be in a position to tax for its own purposes 

anyone outside the Province. 

(2) There should be as little opportunity as possible for interference 

by one authority in the legitimate field of the other and, as 
far as possible, the system should not involve the levj?’ or 
collection on the authority of one Government of what 
another Government spends. 

(3) Exercise of the powers of taxation should not result in varia- 

tions in the economic conditions under which industry and 
commerce are carried on as between different Provinces. 

(4) The Central Government should be in a position to fulfil their 

international obligations under commercial treaties with 
foreign countries. 

(5) The Central Government should be in a position effectively to 

prevent encroachments on its fiscal sphere and to safeguard 
the administration of Central subjects. 

(6) Where there is a conflict between the fiscal interests of a Province 

and those of the country as a whole, the latter should prevail. 

9. The difficulties that have actually arisen in connection with the 
levy of certain taxes by Provincial Governments and local authorities 
will now be dealt with. 

: ; / OGt-mi and Terminal Taxes. 

10. Octroi duties in the shape of town and market dues are one of the 
oldest taxes in India*, These duties were in existence^ under the ancient 
Hindu rulers and they continued to be levied under the Moghuls and 

under,, the last India .Company thtoughout northern Inflia. The 

eyils of these transit dutieej'aa they were called, were so considerably 
aggravated under the -CJomtj^ny’s rule, _ that -they 'had become a very 

■' ; ^ Oi!ke cm© oI ootroi-and othW consumpUon levidd "by local , bodies bas not been 

' , , ' overlooked bore. ‘ they' are ;gpVemed;byalf ©rent 

; - v - ; - •- 
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serious impedinieBt.'to trade/and commereeJn iIie7:>eginiuiig.of ■ tlie niiie- 
teenth century They were a'bolislied' bj'" Lord - Ellenboroiigh in 1842 
after. an elaborate enquiry; conducted, by Sir .CliMes'-Treyelyaii. ' These 
dues had so far ' been levied mainly for generarState .purposes, but al* 
ready in 1823 tlia./Gcvernment .had' commenced 'the' practice of.' a.ppro- 
piiating the 'dues. ■ to. meet the expen'di.ture of "towns, and wfen in .the 
early sixties the duties were, re-imposed in many . places in ' northern 
India, they.'aypeaxed not as items of general revenues but as the mainstay 
of the revenue of "the towns. They have continued to be so ever since; 
and they have formed the subject of numerous Government Resolutions 
in which general principles, not always consistent with one another 
have been enunciated. 

11. Sir Charles Trevelyan, who became Finance Member in 1864, 
realised the danger of the revival of the old transit duties in the shape of 
town duties and issued a Resolution defining the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India at that time. Subsequent Resolutions on the same subject 
were issued by the Government of India in 1864, 1868, 1877, 1899 and 
1903. The salient features of the policy laid down in these Eesolutions 
are as follows : — 

(1) The tax was restricted to a few articles of local consumption, 

and the necessaries of life were to be taxed moderately. 

(2) Provision was made for the refund of the octroi in the case of 

dutiable articles which were re-exported. 

(3) Municipalities were required to provide bonded warehouses or 

other conveniences for the storage of goods in transit. 

(4) Certain articles, such as salt, opium, liquors, liable to customs 

duties and imported by sea into India and also Government 

property were exempted from the tax. 

12. In 1908 a committee, which was appointed to enquire into the 
question of municipal taxation in the United Provinces, examined the 
whole question of the levy of the octroi in great detail. They found 
innumerable abuses and condemned the system of octroi duties in very 
severe terms. Their principal recommendation was that the octroi 
should be abolished and a terminal tax on imports, supplemented by 
direct taxation, giradually substituted for it. The principal features 
of the terminal tax recommended by the Committee were — 

(1) |The tax was to be imposed on all imports at rates lower than 

the existing octroi rates. 

(2) There" were to be no refunds. 

(3) There was to be no ad vahrem assessment and the tax was to be 

assessed on the weight passed. 

(4) It was to be collected by the rail-ways, _ . * ; 

(6) Passengers’ luggage and parcels were/'tovbe.lree; 

(6)' Goods imported and re-booked 'without ‘breaking bulk were no^ 

- . to be charged. ^ _ y 
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{'7) A corresponding impost on goods imported by road was to be- 
levied in the shape of a toll fixed with reference to the ra^teS' 

on rail-borne goods. 

13. These proposals were generally approved by the GJovermiieiit of 
India after consulting the local Governments, but the recoin nieiidations 
of the Committee liave not been carried out in full by the local aiitlio- 
rities concerned. There has . been, for instarice, vcwy iittJe ,, develop- 
ment of direct taxation in the ninnicipalities in northern. India. The 
Govenment of India themselves in their Resolution of 1917 agreed tlia.t 
the conversion of octroi into terminal taxes slimild not be regarded as 
a step towards clirect.-tirxation. ■ ■ 


14. The position ,has been radically altered by the introduction of 
the Reforms. Under the Scheduled Taxes E-iiles. as th.ey stand at. 
present, a reference to the Government of India is now necessary only 
when a terminal tax is to be imposed for the first 'time in an area in. which 
octroi was not levied on or before the 6th July 1917, but once a terminal 
tax has been sanctioned or in towns wh.ere the terminal tax has been 
substituted for octroi by the ^ local Government, the sanction of the 
Government of India is not required to the revision of the rates and 
local Governments are free to raise them, to any figure they may 
consider necessary. 

15. The recent developments in this form of taxytion. as indicated 
by the proposals that have been made or given effect to are seriously 
disquieting. The following have been mentioned by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee in paragraph 400 of their Report - 

; ; (I),.A]1 pretence at 'imposing low rates on a few main staples has_ 
been given -up. .The Municipality of . Kaginay for instance, 
in a recent schedule has proposed rates amounting to as much 
as Rs. 2-3-0 per maund on certain articles of apparel, rates 
discriminating between the produce of different countries ; 

■ ^«-d a rate equal to the full tariff of 15 per cent, (prior to the 

' passing of the Steel Protection Act) on the raw material of 

the chief industry of the tow'U. 

' (2) In other miinicipjalities' in the United Provinces, where the 

terminal tax has been substituted for octroi, load tolls have 
been added, under which the terminal tax is collected accord- 
; y ing to the value of the contents of the carts ; in other words. 

the evils of octroi have been reintroduced without the ad- 
vantage of refunds. 

. (3) In certain immioipalities in Bombay and the Central Provinces, 

; ^ , a very large part of the taxation is imposed upon the main 

staple, cotton. , '. 

_ (4) In the city of Bombay, a, town duty has been imposed upon the 
Same staple, ih connection with which no refund is given on 
; . expqrfej in ^other words, an export^ duty has been imposed 

I ^ '^.upoh half , the export trade of the port. 
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‘|6). In, ;Karaclii 5 a terminal tax,. wMch'again'amotintS' to an export 
'.duty, .'lias been imposed. on. traffic pass'ing through the port, 

. , ,, and^a, similar .tax .has, been mooted in the case ' of 'Bombay. 

' proposal h,as' bee.n made in the, Presidency;. of Bombay for the 

introduction of a similar tax to be levied by local boards 
apparently at places which are not towns, which would 
thus be an midisgiiised transit duty. 

," ,,(7) A farther proposal has been, made by the Bombay Excise Com- 
mittee for the levy of a transit duty, both on passengers and 
upon goods, as a means of restoring the excise revenue that 
would be lost through the introduction of prohibition. 

16. In other countries it has been found necessary to regulate the 
levy of this form of taxation by statutory rules.; • The ..necessity for con- 
trol by the Central Government is partly fiscal and partly financial. 
"The reasons justifying control are briefly- "these : — ' 

(1) In the case of import duties, which are levied by the Central 

Government for revenue purposes and 'which have reached 
the point of diminishing returns, an octroi or a terminal 
tax levied on tiae same articles by local authorities will 
affect .Central evenues. 

(2) 111 the case of terminal taxes, there is no provision for refunds 

in the case of articles which are re-exported. They, there- 
fore, operate as transit duties and in the case of ports as 
export duties on the articles shipped at the port, 

(3) In places where octroi duties are levied, the rules generally 

provide for refunds for articles which are re-exported, but 
the arrangements are a.pt to be so vexatious and trouble- 
some that this form of taxation is a serious impediment to 
through commerce and trade. 

(4) Where municipalities have been allow'ed to levy terminal taxes 

on goods exported from the town, the tax is frequently passed 
on to the consumer of goods outside the Municipality. A 
conspicuous instance in India of an attempt to carry on local 
services by means of taxation on non-residents" is a proposal 
made by the District Board of Jhelum, which has within its 
jurisdiction the Khewra Salt Mines,; to tax all salt (which is 
incidentally a Central Government monopoly !) exported 
from the district. 

■ ‘(S) Terminal taxes interfere with the' railway administration, since 
the frequent variation of the rates by local authorities makes 
the adjustment, of railway rates a, difficult. process, ■ These 
taxes operate, in some cases, m surcharges- on the railway 
rates. " ; . '/...V-, 

(6} These taxes are objectionable •from’' the "pfant of view of inci-,.: 
dence, since they are levied ;on almbst'all the articles of, food'' 
consumed by the poorer classes. This point, however, is not 



of great importance so far as tte iiecessitjr for . control by the 
Central Government ■ is co.ncerned, but, as will : be observed 
'subsequently, this aspect lias not been ignored in otber 
countries. 

(7) If an attempt is made, as has occurred in one niunicipality at 
least in India, to difierentiate betw'een foreign and indigen- 
ous articles in fixing the rates of duty, it would not be 
possible for the Central Government to carry out their 
international treaties relating to commerce. 

. (8; It was recently brought -.to. the notice- of the Governnient of Ind,ia 
' ^ that" one municipality, in Sind was,, levying an octroi ta.x of 
Ks. 50 per maund, equivalent to about 160 per cent, ad 
valorem, on imported hardened oils or vegetable ghee,'' 
and two other local bodies in the Punjab have similarly 
levied rates as high as Es. 40 per maund. These are prac- 
tically prohibitive duties imposed on imports hj local bodies 
in the guise of octroi and terminal taxes, and might be re- 
garded as a breach of the spirit of the recent International 
Convention for the abolition of Import and Export prohibi- 
tions and restrictions, which India has signed. 

17. The bearing of the powers of local bodies in regard to octroi and 
terminal taxes on the obligations undertaken by the Central Government 
in commercial treaties requires somewhat fuller explanation. The 
Govermnent of India cannot enter independently into commercial rela- 
tions with foreign countries, but the usual form of commercial treaty 
between Great Britain and any foreign country provides for the extension 
of the treaty to India on notice given by H'is Britannic Majesty’s repre- 
sentative that its stipulations shall apply to India. It is common,, 
how^ever, for such treaties to contain a provision that no internal duties, 
levied for the benefit of the State, local authorities, or corporations 
which affect, or may affect, the production, manufacture or consump- 
tion of any article in the territories of either of the contracting parties, 
shall for any reason be a higher or more burdensome charge on articles, 
the produce or manufacture of the other than on similar articles of national 
origin. {Article 9 of Model Form of Commercial Treaty). Octroi and 
terminal duties are taken to be internal duties within the meaning of 
this provision, and the Government of India are not at present in a 
position to prevent local authorities, in the exercise of their statutory 
powers, ixom imposing these taxes at rates which differentiate between 
imported goods and similar articles of national origin. The Govern- 
ment of India might in such a case, under the provisions of Devolution 
Enle 49, in- order to safeguard 'the administration of the .Central sub- 
jects, ' Coxnmerce ’ and ' external relations,* require the Local Govern- 
ment concerned to refrain from granting the previous sanction ‘normally" 
'required- by '‘‘the. yarious Local Self-Government Acts to ''the imposition 
of any taxation 'by a local 'authority.; 'But the position is still unsatis- 
factory, Lor' the ^f^yermnent^ of ;in secure a modification^of 
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'■taxation at diSerential rates so imposed by local ■ authorities in the past 
or imposed by oversight in the future. As an instance of treaty obliga- 
^ tioiis imdertakeii hy the '"Government., oi India’'"and the difficulties in- 
herent ill the . present position, ' the Gommercial Treaty -of ■ 1926 between. 
Great Britain .and Siaiii, to which the Government of ..India have adhered 
may be quoted. , .' That Treaty provides that ',internal duties levied within 
the territories' of either of the two contracting parties for the benefit 
of the State or ^ authorities on goods, the produce or manufacture 

the territories of the other party, shall not be other or greater than the 
duties levied in similar circumstances on the like goods of national origin 
From the po^ of view of external relations, as well as of commerce it 
was important that India should adhere to the Treaty immediately, 
and the Government of India were compelled to risk the constitutional 
•difficulty of enforcing this "provision on local bodies. 

A similar difficulty exists in the case of commercial treaties under 
which goods produced or manufactured in India enjoy most-favoured- 
nation treatment in a foreign country so long as goods produced or manu- 
factured in that foreign country are accorded in India treatment as favour- 
able as that accorded to goods produced or manufactured in any other 
foreign country. If a local authority imposed on goods produced or 
manufactured in a foreign country to which India accords most-favour- 
ed-nation treatment, internal duties or restrictions which were more 
burdensome than the duties or restrictions imposed on the like goods 
of any other foreign coimtry, it might amoimt to a breach of most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 

Mention may also be made in this connection of the Barcelona Con- 
vention and Statute on Freedom of Transit, to which India is a party. 
Under the Statute, traffic in transit shall not be subject in the terri- 
tories of the contracting parties to any special dues in respect of transit 
except such as are levied solely to defray expenses of supervision and 
administration entailed by such transit. It is therefore necessary that 
terminal taxes should not be levied by local bodies on goods which are 
merely transhipped at a railway station or port, that is, on goods for 
which no services are provided by the authority imposing the tax. A 
terminal tax is such cases might be regarded as an infringement of the 
Statute, 

18. Control ea:ercised in other countries , — Many European countries 
have felt the objections to these taxes to be so great that they have entire^ 
ly abolished the octroi or have placed very severe restrictions on its levy. 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway have replaced it 
by other taxes, France has made more than one unsuccessful attempt 
to abolish the duty. The French system is, however, free from one of 
the gravest objections to this tax, since there is provision for prompt 
refunds of the duty in the case of articles which are re-exported. The 
machinery for collection is also controlled by the Central Government. 
Eestrictions on the levy, of this tax were imposed In '-Germany 'by the 
Uustoms Tariff Law” of 1902, under which octroi duties on corn, vegetable 
floiii* and other mill products, cattle, meat''produ; 0 tS;'.tod fat w^ere pro- 
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hibited with effect from April 1910, In Italy the sole :Tight of levym^^^^ 
these duties is now given to the communes, but the articles that may be 
\ taxed/,; and. the unaximiun rates have been kid down ,by ..the Cential 
Government. In direct taxation of th.is sort . is .also pro.hibite.d,'un the- 
constitution of some of the British Coioiiies. 

, ■ .^ ■19. It wilh be observed that, ■ under.' the present/ the* 
.Oovemmeiit of India have none' of the .powers exercked, by. CViitrai' 
Goveiiimeiits in other countries to regulate the levy of the octroi, and its' 
modification, the terminal tax, by, local 'authorities.' The question of 
amending the law governing the. levy of these taxes was considered at 
so, in.e length by the Indian ■ Taxation Enquiry Committee, who have- 
made the following recommendations 

(a) The law governing, the levy of the octroi and the terminal tax: 
should be amended, . so as to prohibit the introduction of 
, octroi duties in any municipality in which they do not exist 

■■■now. ■ " . ■ 

.,(,6) As., regards the-.existing -taxes, . it is essential that control should 
be exercised the Central Governnient ■ in the interest of" 
inter-Provincial trade and ear tarn principles governing the- 
levy of these taxes have been suggested for adoption. 

20.^ AboIiUon of the octroi , — The principal objection to the octroi is 
administrative. The collection and the system of refunds, which is 
an essential feature of the octroi, puts the person pajdng the tax to a 
great amount of inconvenience. It is uncertain in its incidence and 
when it is imposed on the necessaries of life, as in India, it places a dis<" 
proportionate burden on the poorer classes. It is unsatisfactory as an 
educative influence, since it does not encourage a sense of responsibility 
among the electors, who as a rule do not feel the burden of the tax. 
In the opinion of Sir Josiah Stamp, baaed on theory as well as the result 
.of ^ experience, no 'Co,un,try can- be progressive 'that, relies to any extent 
, upon the octroi which has nearly every vice.*’ 

The tax, however, has several important and outstanding advant- 
ages, It is sanctioned by immemorial usage and it is temperamentally 
suited , to India. The feeling against direct taxation, particularly in 
'northern ^ India, is exceedingly strong. This is partly due to the '"fact 
that Indians, like some of the nations on the Continent of Europe, 
very strongly object to inquisitorial enquiries into their' income and 
status, which the assessment of a. direct tax involves. Moreover, direct 
taxation in Inclia brings the illiterate and ignorant taxpayer into contact 
• wuth^ an ill-paid subordinate tax-collecting agency, and the taxpayer 
not infrequently pays much more than what actually reaches the Ex- 
cheqiier.^The octroi, on the other hand, is directly collected from a 
■ class which is comparatively ' small and the members of which are, as 
a rule, above the average in intelligence. They are the merchants and 
traders of the towns,-, and 'by force of habit and experience and by', the 
' employment of a suitable agency^.they have learnt to make their burden 
as’ light _ as possible. The tax, moreover, is extremely productive and 
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it would be difficult in most municipalities" to obtain .bj any system, of 
direct taxation as'large an amount as that realised by. thevdevy.of' tliis 
It could be urged that if the agency of coUection, were .binder 
official supervisioiij many of the abuses which now exist could be re- 
moved, that the tax is still in existence in such advanced countries 'as ■ 
France, a,nd,, Italy and that, if its levy were prohibited,-' the 'development' 
- *. ,, . voflo,cal,self'governm,ent in, 'Northern and Western Indm might .be serious- 

' ,:ly.impeded. ^ ■ ■ ■. 

■ 21. As ,. regards tiie reg'ulatioii ofdlie levy', of octroi duties, the'Taxa,-' 

- '.'tioii'Coinmittee' have made the 'following reconimendatio,ns 

(a)''The rates o.f taxation , should be" low 'in -all cases and .specially so. 
^ : ill' the case ;of 'nec^^^^ life and articles that are subject 

, to; Imperial,, or Provincial taxation.. ■ 

'..;In,,.oider^ from.- developing ; into ':a .'transit duty, 

arrangements should be made for prompt refunds on exported 
, 'goods^and .for bonding goods 'intended for ' through, transit. 

' ,|c:)';''The', staff 'should be 'properly, paid and efficiency controlled ..by 
an official agency with which the elected representatives 
vshould have no power to interfere. 


I 
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These proposals, it v^ill be observed, involve direct interference with 
the administration of a Provincial Transferred subject. The following 
alternative suggestions have been made, which contemplate that local 
Governments should be allowed to regulate the rates of taxation so long 
as they do not affect (lentroi revenues or interfere with trade and com- 



(1) The Government of India might take power to prohibit the levy 

of octroi duties on certain articles on which heavy customs 
and excise duties are levied for Central or Provincial purposCvS, 
This is the course that has been followed in Germany and 
Italy for the control of these taxes. The following articles 
would probably be included in such a list : 

Sugar,.'. 'matches,,. ■,herosen^^^ ;-salt,;'';alcd]iblip;ffique^ 

:and,''op.ium', 

'Tlie power taken might be comprehensive, though in practice it 
might probably be used only in cases of the kind indicated. 

(2) Tlie Government of India might also take power to prohibit, 

after adequate notice (say two or three years) the levy of 
octroi in municipalities where satisfactory arrangements 
are not made for prompt refunds on exported goods. The 
administrative control would' still .remain;. with the muni- 

' the interests of trade' if the,, management was very inefficient*^ 
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22. As regards the terminal taxes, the Taxation Committee , recom*, 
mended that the following restrictions shonld be imposed ' ^ 

(1) The tax should be levied on all packages '.with, reference oiilj'to 

weight and without reference to, contents. ' The rate' should , 
be kept low and the Government, 'of India,; in the interests, 
of inter-provincial traffic and railways, should retain a full 
measure of control 

(2) The tax should not be levied on goods imported and re-exported 

without break of bulk. 

(3) The levy of a tax on goods exported from a municipality should 

not be permitted, save in exceptional cases where it is ah 
, ',read.y in ' existence. . 

(4) C4oods not leaving a railway yard or only leaving port premises 

for a railway and merely transhipped at the yard or port 
premises should not be subject to any duty whatever. 

These restrictions axe intended to prevent this tax from becoming 
an impediment to trade and commerce. 

The difficulties pointed out above in regard to the fulfilment of Treaty 
obligations by the Government of India might be avoided by a statutory 
provision that notwithstanding anything contained in any law for the 
time being in force, no municipal or other local tax at variance with 
any treaty, convention, or engagement with any foreign State shall be 
imposed ; and that if any tax has been or shall be so imposed, it shall 
to the extent of such contravention be of no effect. 

23. Tlie difficulties that have arisen in connection with the levy of 
octroi and terminal taxes I)y municipalities on Government stores might 
also be appropriately dealt with here. It will be observed from the 
history of these taxes that Government stores were generally exempt 
until the introduction of the reformed constitution, but local authorities 
have now full powers to tax them at any rate they consider justifiable. 
The question has assumed considerable importance owing to the endea- 
vours of certain municipalities in the Punjab to levy the tax on tele* 
graph and military stores of all sorts, including artillery and ammuni- 
tion. Tliis suggests that the Government of India should have power 
either to prohibit the Ivey of these taxes on Government stores or to 
restrict the levy to certain .classes of Government stores which are pri- 
marily intended for local consumption. 

24. The restrictions suggested above might be imposed in two ways : — 

(a) They might be. specifically referred to in the Scheduled Taxes- 

the levy of these .taxes might., be permitted subject to any res-] 

r.:; ;/ ^ v _ trictioiis that might be mposed from time to time by iiotiflea. 
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. Pmvincdal Export and: Import' Duties. , 

25* Import and export duties cannot now-'':be.: imposed by Provincial I 

Governments under tlie Scliediiled Taxes .. .Rules .^w'ithout, tlie' approval ^ 

of the Governor-General in Council. There." -are, however j. certain 
export and import duties levied under. Pro.vincial .legislation '.which, re- ;; 

ceived the approval of the Government of India before the Reforms. 

.The; proceeds .of these duties are credited to Provincial revenues, under 

Devolution Rule 14 (1) (/) and item 48 of Part II of Schedule I to the :: 

Devolution Rules... ' The following' are. the principal duties of this class 

that are now levied 'i:^ 

(a) Under Section 39 of the , Indian- Forests Act of 1878, certain 

local Governments have levied import duties on timber and J 

other forest produce which is brought from any place beyond 
the frontier of British India. In Assam the duty may be I 

levied on all forest produce whether it comes from British • ' 

India or elsewhere. The justification for these import duties 
is mainly administrative. In the undeveloped portions of j; 

Assam and other Provinces bordering on Indian States or j, 

" foreign territories it is not possible in practice to distin^ish 
between timber, etc., vdiich has been cut wuthin British i, 

India and wl'iich is liable to pay forest' royalty^nd : timber^ . ... 
etc., coming from, outside. The imposition of an import 
duty diminishes the risk of pa 5 'meiit of forest royalty being I' 

evaded. But it wiU be clear that the import duties must 
also function as protective duties and theoretically the levy 
of duties of such a character by a Provincial Government is 
obviously objectionable. The need for the imposition of ll 

these import duties, however, arises from the fact that the 
Central Government have not been able to maintain an 
effective land customs frontier. This failure on the part of 
the Central Government has hitherto been regarded as un- 
avoidable for physical and geographical reasons, and the 
Government of India therefore have so far not felt themselves 
to be in a position to demand that these provincial duties 
should be abolished. 

(b) Under Section 32 of the Burma Forests Act of 1902, forest royal- 

ties are levied on rubber, lac and other .forest produce. The 
royalties are, however, only charged upon produce exported 
and the royalty or duty is collected by the Imperial Customs- 
Officers. These arrangements have been adopted for reasons 
of convenience and one important circumstances which has 
ma,de it suitable to adopt them is that practically the whole 
of the produce is exported and it is only permitted to be 

Since the impost is not levied on the produce i-consumed' in Burina, 
it is indistinguishable from an export duty and’.'obviously' the pnrestricted 
leyy of export duties by n Provincial 'Government ds-highly objection- 
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tlie Government of India are powerless to interfere witli. tlie imposition 
of such taxes. Instances of these local taxes 'are— 

(1) The Cliowkidari tax in Bengal and Bihar ■and/'Orissa; 

(2) The taxes on circuinstaiices and propeiiy /in. Bengal/ Bill 

Orissa, Assam, the U. P. and.'tlie 'C. P.h ■■ 

(3) 'The' cess on riiiiies in Bengal 'and Bihar aind Ajrissa, which , is 

assessed on' the net profits of mines;Ai%amways. forests, etc. 

,(4) 'The '.tax on profession's' (levied in many province's)' which is 
: .assessed on. 'inco'iiie. 

(5) The Buioharge Central io,e<>nie-tax, which may lie levied 

".with the, ap)pro:val of the ■ Government of,, India .under the 
,Madras„ ,.Distdct , Mmiiclpalities ■ Act ,,The Government of 
Inclia^, however, have not sanctioned the levy in any case* 

: '28;. '.The ,'nnrestricted. ;,levy of these taxes 'by ',10^1 bodies is -open to 
;the:'Obj,eetioii.that,it' is an; encroachment mi: the fiscal'spheie' of the; Central, 
Government, one of whose pHlncipal sources: of revenue is the .income- 
tax riiid might in extreme eases lead to miilti'pile taxation. On tlie other' 
hand, thei cm.iist'itiitioiis. of most countries 'definitely pirovide for the Imf 
of such' taxes by local authorities. In fa.ct. tlie Central Government in 
many co'imtries has encouraged this form of taxation for local , purposes. 
For instance— ., ' 

. '..(1) M: '.France when the fi.scal system' was. ^reformed ■between .the 
years 1917-1920 and the four older taxes were replaced by a 
State income-tax, local authorities were empowered to levy 
eerdimes addiiionnels on this tax. 

(2) In Germany when Dr. Yo.n Miquel introduced his great fiscal 

reforms in 1893 with the assistance of prominent German 
economists, he stated that one of the three principles under- 
lying these reforms was that expenditure on objects of national 
importance, siicli as, puiblic safety, pul)lic health, primary 
education and poor relief, should be defrayed by means of 
local additions to the State income-tax. 

(3) In Italy a surtax not exceeding 20 per e-ent, of the general in- 

come-tax is permitted for local purposes. 

(4) Even in England a local income-tax as a subsidiary source of 

local revenue has been strongly advocated by several authori- 
ties, and it was seriously considered by the Board of Inland 
Eevenue in 1910. ■ 

29. Ill India the necessity for pu’oviding additional resources for local 
purposes lias been univerBally recognised, for land, which is the most 
important source of local revenue in other countries, is almost exclusive- 
ly taxed by the Provincial Governments, local .rural authorities alone 
being allowed to levy a small ' cess on the Provincial tax. ; It 'is therefore 
a question for consideration whether 'the- levy of a tax directly assessed 
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•OE mcome or profits should not? be permitted to local authorities su.b|ect 
to ' Such conditions as it 'may be necessary to impose in .the interests of 
'Central revenues. In one case in which the power to impose conditions , 
■has by accident survived to the Governiiienh= of India they are proposing 
■ to make the following conditions: — 

(1) The tax should be subject to a definite iiiaximiim.to. be fixed, by 

the Government of India, in the Act authorising '.its levy.: 

(2) The.. Central machinery of taxatio.ii should not be utilised either .. 

for the collection or for the assessment of tax. The object 
of this restriction is to emphasise to the taxpayer the dis» 
tinction between the Central and the local tax. 

(3) The. local tax should not be allowed as a deduction in computing' 

profits, for the. purpose^ of, levying the ..Central income-tax., 

Excise Duties. 

30, The principal excise duties that are, or may be, levied by Pro- 
Tineial Governments or local authorities are as follows 

(1) Excise duties on alcoholic liquors, opium and hemp drugs, 

(2) An excise on 'specific luxuries, 

(Item 6 of Schedule I of the Scheduled Taxes Eiiles.) 

It has been held that this includes tobacco, but no tax has actually 
been levied on tobacco, although some of the Provincial 
Governments have been considering the possibility of doing 
so. 

(3) Some local authorities levy what is described as a cess on the 

output of mines. (Bengal and Bihar and Orissa Mining Act, 
the Jharria Water Supply Act, etc.}. The cess is really an 
excise duty on the output of mines. 

31. The general principle that the excise duty on alcoholic liquors, 
opium and hemp drugs, should follow consiiniptioii has been accepted 
by the Provincial Governments by way of agreement, but the Govern- 
ments are at liberty to renounce this agreement, and it is for considera- 
tion whether the constitution should not be so framed as to empower the 
Central Government to insist upon the maintenance of this principle. 

Conflicts of interest between the Central Government and the Pro- 
"v-, vincial Governments have,/ however, arisen owing to the fact that, 

, under the present' distribution of resources, the customs duty on imported 
liquor goes to the Central revemie-s, while the fee for the privilege of 
. ■ selEng the same liquor, whether in wholesale or retail, goes to Provincial 
^ revenues. Under .the, present /system, therefore, it is possible for a 
. Proyinoial Government' to bap what is, really a Central source of reyenuo 
^ by levying in the/guise of '.vend.- fees 'or transport fees , what is really an 
' addition to the cuStbmB; duty ^pn' imported liquor. The local Governments 
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sHade foreign liquor to tile detriment of tlie sales of imported liquor and 
of Central revenues. For instance : — 

(1) Bombay levies a transport fee on imported liquor cleared from 
the Customs House in addition to the license fee for the right 
of vend, ft has also been recently proposed to levy the 
license fee on a volumetric basis. 

(ii) In Bengal the license fees are lived on volumetric basis and 
a minimum sale price is prescribed in tlie case of certain 
liquors. 

(3) In Bihar and Orissa and in the United Provinces the license 

fees are indirectly volumetric, being based on past transac- 
tions. 

(4) In the Punjab the vend fees have a direct or indirect relation 

to actual sales. 

(5) In the Central Provinces a minimum selling price has been 

fixed for imported liquors and the local Government permit 
the sale of certain specified brands only, this amounting to 
a prohibition of the importation of other brands. In so far 
as the prohibited brands are the products of certain countries, 
this prohibition also amounts to a breach of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 

32. There are three possible ways of dealing with the problem— 

(1) The excise duty on country made foreign liquor might be trans- 

ferred from the Provincial to the Imperial account, as sug- 
gested by the Taxation Committee. The proposal, however, 
would involve the employment of a Provincial agency to 
administer a Central subject and to protect Imperial interests. 
It would also make it difficult for Provincial Governments’ to 
deal effectively with the temperehce problem, if foreign 
liquor and country-made foreign liquor were both under the 
control of the Central Government. 

(2) The present system under which foreign liquor is a Central 

source of revenue and country-made foreign liquor is a Pro- 
vincial source of revenue might continue, but Provincial 
Governments might be prohibited from— 

(a) lowering the excise duty on country-made foreign Hquoi 

below the tariff rate on the corresponding imported 
liquor, or 

(b) fixing a minimum sale price for any imported liquor, or 

(c) proMbiting the importation for consumption or sale of any 

liquor that has paid customs duty without obtaining in 
each of these three cases the sanction of the Government 
of India. : 

This, however, would also involve interference with the excise 
policy of Provincial Governments, for if the rates of excise 
on country-made foreign liquor were tb be fixed by the 
STAT.COM. — VOl. n . TT 
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'Central Government, it would be difBeiiit for ;;tt^ 

; Governments to raise the excise dnty on' conntry-m Mfiior ■ 

beyond a certain figure. 

. (3) The customs duty onJmporied Jiqiior might be abolished aJto^ ■ 
gather, , liquoiv allowed , to foe imported and transported in 
bond and Provincial Governments might be allowed to levy 
■ such excise .duties ,as'- they thought fit on foreign liquor com 
sumed in their territories. ■ If the sacrifice of revenue in- 
volved in 'this proposal could not. be ' made by the Central 
Government, .the- local Governments might be required to 
make to the Central Government an assignment of a per- 
'Centage of each year’s excise revenue on liquor equal to the 
percentage that customs duty on liquor bears to the present 
total of customs duty and excise duty and fees. 

An alternative to this would be to fix the customs duties on imported 
liquors on an- ad . t’alorcw basis, such liquors being treated 
as a luxury article and subjected to a duty of 30 per cent, 
instead of the existing duties which range between 75 per 
cent, and 100 per cent. Local Govermneiits might be allowed 
to levy excise duties at any rate they considered necessary 
on foreign liquor consumed wfithin their jurisdiction. 

If either of the above two alternatives under (3) were adopted, it 
would be necessary in order to enable the Central Government to fulfil 
their obligations under existing commercial treaties with foreign Gov- 
ernments, to impose the condition that the Provincial excise duty on 
country-made foreign liquor should not be lower than the excise duty 
on imported liquor. The second of these alternatives has been accepted 
by the Provincial representatives who attended the annual Finance 
Conference held in November 1927, although it had not the political 
advantage that the first alternative might be able to claim if it were 
coupled with the assignment suggested, namely, that the extent to 
which the Provincial revenues would depend upon revenue from the 
liquor traffic would not foe increased, and the Provincial Governments 
and the Central Government- would share the loss of revenue resultin^^ 
rom a policy of Prohibition in the same proportions as they would 
hare 'such a loss if existing arrangements were maintained. 
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Other Excises. 

33. No jProvinoial duties or taxes are now levied ou any luxury articles, 

such as tobaect, but the possibility of such taxation in the future has 
to be borne in mind in considering the question of the control which the 
Central Government should exercise over the powers of taxation of 
^ Provincial Governments. If any Provincial Government decides to lew 
; > j.,;;;,. an excise on tobacco, it is a matter for consideration whether the Gov- 
' of India , should have, power to ensure that the tax is levied in 


1 . ; ■ accordance,, with the principle tihat duty should follow consumption. 
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bA&ed on output referred to in paragraph 29 
objectionable, if such local taxation is mainly 
! ot payinent for services rendered. For if the 

^ ^ making a smaU 

lys little or nothing towards the local' services, 

measure of the services rendered 
ever i'+ ' To prevent the abuse of taxation 
1 considered whether 

biiould have the power to restrict the rate of 
hx'ed by them m the Act authorising the lew 
the cess might be made to disguise what was 
export duty or an excise duty, which the Pro. 
J not be empowered to levy directly as such 
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FINANCIAi RELATIONS BETWEEN THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA AND THE PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 
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35. The foliowing are the stages iii the devolution of powers of expen- 
diture by the Secretary of State : — ^ 

(1) Section 41 of the Government of India Act, 1858, which regulated 
the expenditure of Indian revenues, ran as follows :— 

The expenditure of the revenues of India, both in Tri via and 
elsewhere, shall be subject to the control of the Secretary 
of State in Council ; and no grant or appropriation of any 

part of such revenues, or of any other prop^y comiug 

into the possession of the Seeretary of State in Council 
by virtue of this Act; shall be toade ' without the concur- 
rence of a majority of votes at ia meeting of the Council.” 
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' ' The entire responsibility for the control of expenditure 
from Indian revenues was thus vested by .tlie statute in 
the Secretary of State in Council. In order, however, 
to provide for the more speedy ' transaction of public busi- 

■ ''ness,, the Secretary of State iroin time to time prescribed ' 

■ limits within' which expenditure : might be incurred by: the 
Government of India ' without previous reference to Mm 
on each', occasion. These restrictions before 1889 were 
embodied in executive orders, rules' and regulations issued 
by the Secretary of State. 

■.^(2) In^l889 for the .first time a Resolution was issued indicating 
precisely the limits of expenditure which the Governor 
, General in Council could incur without previous reference 
. , to the Secretary of State. "Under ' this Resolution, which, 
was re-issued .with certain modifications in 1893, the sanction 
of the Secretary of State was required for— 

(u) the creation of an appointment of w’hich the salary exceeded 
£200 a year ; 

(6) the raising of the salary of an existing appointment to an 
amount exceeding £333 a year ; 

(e) the revision of an establishment at a cost of more than £1,667 
a year ; 

(d) the incurring of expenditure w^hich under any of the various 

codes required the Secretary of State's sanction ; 

(e) the construction of a public work from borrow^ed funds ; 

(/) the construction of a public work charged to revenue which 
was estimated to cost more than £83,000 ; and 

(g) the construction of any raihvay except short additions of local 
interest. 

It was then understood that by this Resolution the 
Secretary of State in Council had formally delegated the 
authority entrusted to Mm for expenditure in India except 
in cases where: he had by special order or by established 
practice reserved to himvSeif the exercise of that authority. 

(3) In 1908,^ w^hen the Audit Resolution "was under discussion, the 
constitutional position was elucidated. It w^'as pointed out 
that the Secretary of State in Council had no power to divest 
himself of responsibility as regards expenditure and that 
he could not make any general assignment of Ms coiitroL 
It was.held that 'any such delegation of control, either to the 
Government of India or to any Province or body serving 
under it,^ would be an evasion of the spirit and infraction of ' 
^_^,^th6 letter of the Act , of Parliament.' In the following year 
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(4) The question of fiirtlier extension of these powers was examined 

. exhaustively, by the Royal '0om,mission on . Decentralimtion^- 
which was appointed in 1907, and as a result of their recoin- 
meiidatioiis these powers were enhanced considerablyc 

(5) In 1916 the following proviso was added to Section 41 of the 

. , Go vernme,nt of .India Act, .1858 

Provided that a grant or appropriation made in accord- 
ance with the provisions or restrictions prescribed by the 
Secretary of State in Council with the concurrence of a 
majority of votes at a meeting of the Council shall be deemed 
to be made with the concurrence of a majority of such votes/^ 

This amendment defined more precisely the constitutional position 
as it had developed dui’ing the preceding years and legalised the delega- 
tion of power by the Secretary of State to authorities in India. 

Control by the Government of India, 

36. The control of the Secretaiy of State over the powders of expendi- 
ture of the Government of India and Provincial Governments has so far 
been dealt with. As regards the powers of control of the Goveniinent 
of India over Provincial Governments, the constitutional position before 
the Reforms was briefly as follows : — 

Under Section 46 of the Government of India Act, every 
local Government was bound to obey the orders of the 
Governor General in Council and '' to keep him constantly 
and diligently informed of its proceedings in all matters 
which in its opinion should be reported to him or as to which 
he requires information/^ Since the Government of India 
were generally responsible for provincial solvency, the 
financial control that was exercised was detailed as well as 
rigid and financial settlements were based definitely on the 
requirements of the various provinces. So far as provincial 
expenditure was concerned, the Provincial Governments 
exercised certain limited powers delegated to them by the 
Secretary of State. 

Position under ike Reforms. 

37. One of the fundamental principles laid down by the authors 
of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms as the basis for the new 
constitution was that the provinces should be given the largest measure | 
of financial independence of the Government of India which is com- ! 
patibie with the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibility/" \ 
This was to be effected partly by a complete separation of the sources 
of revenue and partly by a relaxation of the. orders- under 'lyhich pro- 
posals for Provincial expenditure had to. bedubutitted-’to the Secretary | 
of State for Ms approval. The broad outlines of the procedure by which 
this object was to be achieved are indicated in -paragraph 59 of the First 
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% df allowaaces, etc, 


^spatci of the Government of India on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
ittfy are briefly as follows :— 

(а) P'uMic^Services . — In regard to all-India Services, the Secretary 

of State should retain virtually all, his then, existing powers ■ 
for the pay and strength of the cadres while abrogating them, 

: • in regard to other .Services., Is regard,s ' subsidiary matters, : 

such as temporary appointments,, foreign se,rvice, allowances s, 

' leaye. rules,,. age , of retirement etc., , broad fundamental regu- 
,;. lations, were.to be laid down and all data, ils^ were', to be left.' 

. ; to be administered in India ,i,ii accordance with those regula-V 
. xtioi^^and under scrutiny of Audit. The scales and. general . 

. .conditions as -uegards pensions ,., were to ■ be incorporated ' ih:'' 
rules framed., under the 'Act. ■ 

, ,,{&)., — ^All minor restrictions' on, the .powers.;' 
^ of Provincial Governments should be removed, subject only 

■ State’s approval should '■ 

be obtained in cases where the outlay exceeded a high and 

luiidamental principles of administration are involved. 

(o) Piiblie Works.— In regard to expenditure on public works, a high 
monetary limit should be imposed up to wliidi works might 
be undertaken by Provincial Governments without reference 
to the Secretary of State. 

Id) High Officials.— Ill regard to the amenities of High Officials, 

, there , should be no relaxation of the '.Secretary of State’s^ 
controL 

(e) In legard to expenditme of an unusual nature or devoted to 
objects outside the ordinary work of administration, certain 
canons of propriety were to be laid do\Mi to be enforced in 
India under the surveillance of audit. 

(/) AudU.— There should exist a powerful and independent Ceiitrai 
audit, which would bring financial irregularities and mis- 
demeanour prominently before the executive and the lesis- 

, , 38. In pmsiiaiice of these decisions, rules were drafted by the Govern- 

ment^ of India and -submitted for the approval of Parliament. The 
principal features of these rules were as follows 

(«) Tbe rules iackded what are now known as tbe canons of fiaanciai 

propriety. 

(б) No attempt was made to separate the rules relating to trans- 

ierred and reserved subjects. • 

; . (c) The ^’‘des,m re^ct of transferred subjects impoW restrictions 

' C-r : ' weafapn ;of appointments in the cadre of an all-India 

the preation of temporarv anBointmftutR. nn 
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' . ' not admissible under rules' made; under Section 96-B. The 

rules as regards expenditure on reserved subjects raised the 
limit of expenditure on irrigation schemes to Es. 50 lakhs 
and on revisions of establishment from Es. 50,000 to Es. 15 
lakhs. These restrictions were retained so as to ensure, in 
the case of the largest irrigation works, that the most com- 
petent expert advice was enlisted in their preparation, and 
in the case of revisions of establishment because some revisions 
might affect other provinces.. 

('^j No' sanction was valid without, appropriation. 

' ,^39.. The Joint Select Committee, which revised these draft rules,, 
made very important alterations.* 

(a) In the iirst place, they considered it essential to draw a clear 

distinction between the powers of a Provincial Government 
to sanction and incur expenditure on transferred subjects 
and its powers in relation to expenditure on reserved subjects. 

(b) 111 the second place, they considered it unnecessary and un- 

desirable to prescribe by statutory rules the extent to which 
the Secretary of State in Council was prepared to delegate, 
to Provincial Governments his powers of control over expen- 
diture OB. reserved services. They recommended that such 
delegation should, as in the past, be by means of executive 
orders made in virtue of the power conferred by the proviso 
to Section 21 of the Act. 

(o) The rules relating to transferred subjects (Schedule III to Devo- 
lution Rules) imposed restrictions only on the creation of 
appointments ordinarily held by members of all-India 
Services, on the creation of temporary posts carrying a salary 
exceeding Rs. 4,000 a month and on the grant of allowances 
and pensions not admissible under rules framed under Section 
96-B. Subject to these limitations, Ministers were to be a^8 
free as possible from external control, and the control to be 
exercised over expenditure on transferred subjects was to be 
exercised by the provincial legislature and by that body 
alone. 

(cl) The portion of the Government of India’s draft containing.'the 
canons of financial propriety was omitted, because 'the 
Committee considered that it would be constitutionally 
impossible for the Secretary , of State to take' power in the 
rules which he is to frame to intervene in the administration 
of transferred subjects for the purpose of securing compliance 
with these canons and it would be inappropriate to lay down_^^ 
conditions' in these rules which, so far as the Ministers were"' 
concerned, there would be no power to enforce. , They recom- 

^ Biepojrt of the Joint Select OoiBiiaittee on the' mirJe liuJei* the Govera- 
ineiit-of India Act. • ■ ■ - 
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mended that the substance of these rules should be incor- 
porated in the rules to be framed by the Secretary of State 
in Council under Section 39 of the Act for the purpose of 
prescribing the duties of the Auditor General, that the duty 
should be specifically laid upon that authority of conducting 
his audit with reference to these canons and that any breach 
which he detected should be brought promptly to the notice 
of the local Government and of the Committee on Public 
Accounts. Tbe Committee also stated that it would be the 
duty of the Legislative Council to rectify irregularities of 
this description, and the manner in which notice had been 
taken of reports of the Auditor General would be an obvious 
point to which the Parliamentary Commission would be 
likely to direct its attention. 

40. The introduction of the Reforms has therefore had the result of 
transferruig the control over expenditure in respect of transferred subjects 
from the Secretary of State and the Government of India to the Legis- 
lative ComcilSj except in the case of all-India Services. The powers 
of expenditure of Provincial Governments in respect of reserved subjects 
have been defined in a Resolution of the Secretary of State in Council, 
commonly known as the Provincial Audit Resolution. The restric- 
tions that have been imposed are similar to those that apply to trans- 
ferred subjects, but the Secretary of State has retained control in respect 
of capital expenditui’e on certain schemes and exte.nsive revisions of 
establishment involving heavy expenditure. So far as the Government 
of India are concerned, there is practically no control over Provincial 
expenditure. They can merely offer their advice or their comments 
111 forwarding schemes, for the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

4-1. Theie has been a further devolution of power since the introduc- 
tion of the Reforms. The Royal Commission on the Superior Civil 
Services in India recommended that Provincial Governments should be 
given control not only over the newly Provincialised services in the 
transferred Departments but over all Provincial Services. Under the 
Civil Services Delegation Rules of 1926, Provincial Governments have 
now complete power to make rules regulating the method of recruitment, 
conditions of service, pay, allowances, pensions, etc., of Provincial 
Services, subordinate Services and special posts. 

42. It will thus be observed that control over provincial expenditure 
IS now limited to— . ’ 

(a) the pay, allowances, etc., of all-India Services, 

(b) the expenditure of the Provincial Governors, 

(c) revisions of establishment in the reserved subjects, involving 

an annual e:^penditure exceeding a certain limit, and 
capital expenditure 'Upon irrigation and navigation works, 
docks and harbours, and upon projects for drainage, 

^ ^-’j^einbankmant and water storage and the utilisation of water- 
' .. power, where, the' oriorin at TO« Ki\ 
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.Tlie ^questioii of .tlie, rotoiitioii of ' control in respect of tlie first two 
€ases:'raises '.admiiiistrative:,aiid constitutional issues, the decision on wliicli 
■mM dep on considerations other - than financial It is therefore 
not; proposed to deal with them here. ' The- degree, of control that should 
be 'exercised by the Secretary, of' 'State and- the Government of India 
over irrigation has been a subject of discussion for several years. 
Kominally this control rests with the Secretary of State in Council, whose 
sanction is reqiihed to these projects, but actually, since he maintains 
no advisers on irrigation matters, he exercises the control through the 
Government of India through whom the estimates are submitted to the 
'SecretarjJ^ of State. The Government of India, however, have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in exercising effective control, for the the 
'foUow-ing' reasons ^ 

(1) In the first place, Provincial Governments are now financially 
responsible for their irrigation works and the revenue accruing 
from them forms part of their resources. No new work can 
be initiated uni ss and until a demand for the grant of neces- 
sary funds has been submitted to the local Legislative Council 

|2) 111 the second place, the efficiency, both technical and financial, 
of an irrigation project depends upon points of detail as 
well as upon the general wide conception of the scheme, and 
Provincial Governments are, not unnaturally, somewhat 
reluctant to accept advice on pomts of detail from outside 
authorities who cannot claim to possess any local knowledge. 
Nor are the Government of India in a position to ensure 
that they are put in possession of all the facts necessary for 
the formulation of a correct opinion. 

43. There are two possible ways of dealing with the present position — 

(a) Irrigation might be included in the list of Transferred subjects. 
This alternative, however, raises issues of an administrative 
character, and the question need not therefore be discussed 
here. ■ ■ 

{6) The limitations imposed by the audit resolution might be deleted 
and the present detailed technical control of the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India abandoned. 

The question was discussed at great length with the Pro- 
vincial Governments who were generally inclined to accept 
the second alternative, provided efficient machinery was 
created to prevent any province from launching upon a pro- 
ject likely to be detrimental to the best interets of any other 
province. Most of them considered that a second professional 
opinion on technical questions should be made available 
to them. It wms suggested that a possible solution would 
be the formation of a Central Irrigation Board of Provincial 
Chief Engineers together with . the Consulting Engineer to 
the Government of India^ whom the Provincial Governments 
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could consult whenever a new project was about, to be sane 
tioned. _ Under the new system, on the application of a 
Provincial Government, the Government of India would 
convene a sub-committee of this Board consisting of Chief 
Engineers who have had recent experience of works akin 
to those to be discussed, who would advise the local Govern- 
ment concerned on the questions at is, sue. The loca.l Govern- 
ment asking for the Board wouV] pay the travelling and 
halting allowances of its members ; but their pay would 
continue to be borne by the Government to which they 
belonged, which would obtain in return the right to call for 
a Board whenever it required. It would he obligatory for a 
local Government to place all new projects the estinoated 
cost of which would be Rs. 60 lakhs or over before the Board 

for advice on their technical aspects. 

_ 44 . A Central Irrigation Board for advisory purposes has been func- 
tmning since 192/, but the Secretary of State has not divested himself 
of control over e^enditure on irrigation schemes. Even if irrigation 
were transferred, it is a question for consideration w’hether such a Board 
should not he retained not only in the interests of the provinces them- 
selves, but also to deal with schemes that affect more than one province 
or an Indian State. 


D. —Provincial Borrowing. 

45. Before the Reforms, local authorities such as Port Trusts and 
the larger municipalities were allowed, subject to certain restrictions, 
to borrow small amounts in the open market on local security. This 
nght, however, was never accorded to the Provinces, partly ‘ because 
the revenues of India were legally one and indivisible and were liable 
for all debts incurred for the purposes of the Government of India 
and Provincial^ Governments possessed no separate resources on the 
purity of which they could borrow. This privileged position gave 
the Government of India an effective means of ensnring Provincial 
solvency and the right of detailed interference for this purpose. 

46. Even as regards what was known as the Provincial Loan 
Account, the control was very detailed. The procedure observed was 
briefly as follows. Every year the Provinces submitted an estimate of 
thea requirements for the following year in respect of loans to culti- 
vators and to municipal and other authorities. The Government of 
India provided the net amount after making such reductions as w'ere 
necessary op account of their borrowing programme for the year. The 
prmcipal features of the working of the system are described below 

' ^) The purposes for which local authorities might! borrow were 
' ' " ■ ./ Wd down in anAil-India Act (local Authorities Loans Act, 

• 1914). .The minimum rate of interest and the maximum 




period of repayment fordoans wereVftKed^ from time to time 
by rules under the Act, but the- Provinciai GoTeriiment was 
allowed, without reference to the ■Government of India, to 
the, payment of interest, to ; postpone an instalment 
due in repayment of capital, to vrrite-off any bad debt and 
'to cliarge a penal rate of interest on arrears. 

: |2) to cultivators were regulated by another Act,, but., . o.'!! 

similar principles. Provincial Governments were given com- 
plete freedom as', regards the security ■ for a.nd^ the terms of 
these loans, except that they .were bound, to charge a higher 
rate of interest than that ' which. hhey:;,. themselves paid , tx>, 
the Government of ■India-. Maximum periods of repayment 
were prescribed by rules. The Provincial Go veriimeiits, nor- 
mally charged a uniform rate of interest on all loans to culti- 
'' vat cns. ' The 'difiere^i^^ the/'rate of interest charged 

by the Government of India and , that charged by the Pro- 
%^ittcial GovernmentvS to cultivators wa,s credited to ■ Provin- 
.cial revenues. 

.(3) Repayments to the Provincial Loan Account in respect ^ of 
preivioiis loans were available to ■ the, Provinces for i]aa.kiiig 
fresh advances and the Provincial estimates were therefore 
based on net figures. 

(4) Repayments to the Account were not taken into account in 
fixing the rate of interest to be charged on new advances 
made by the Central Goveriimeiit. The provinces were 
charged the same rate of interest as the Government of India 
had to pa}?^ for new money. 

47. These severe restrictions were necessitated not only by tlie 
constitutional position but also by certain practical considerations. The 
total market for borrowing before the War was very limited and the 
British market was very sensitive. It was, therefore, necessary to 
control the total borrowings by one agency. If the Provincial Govern- 
ments had independent powers of borrowing, there was a possibility 
of the rates being forced up and the market dislocated and credit pos- 
sibly impaired by indiscreet ventures. 

48. The question of relaxing the control of the Central Government 
was considered by the authors of the Report on the Constitutional Re- 
forms, who came to the conclusion that- if Provinciai Governments were 
to enjoy such real measure of independence as would enable them to 
pursue their development policy,' they must' be given some powers, how- 
ever limited, of taking loans. They- recognised the impossibility -of 
allowing Provincial Governments to' compete, mth ’the Government 
•of India in the open market but emphasised the 'importance of the prin** 
eiple that, as far as possible, the Central Government should regard 

^.■an application for a loan '' solely from the ''standpoint of finance and 
not from that of administration and that: if it .had the money and wa,s' 
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^tisfied wth the ^arrangements for financing tie loan, it should not 
withhold sanction. They came to the conclusion, however, that, in 
order to avoid hari^ul competition, Provincial Governments must 
contmue to do their borrowing through the Government of India. If 
the Central Government found itself unable to mise sufficient money 
to meet all the denmnds of the Provinces in any particular year, a fam 
and eqmtable distribution between the Provinces should be made bv 
a smaU committee on wfiict the Central and the Provincial Govern- 
CnJ^T,™ ? recommended that if the Central 

r^souT “<>“ey and if there was good 

^ Provincial project would attract money which 
would not be elicited by a Government of India loan, the p/omncial 
be allowed to have. recourse to the Indian market 
subject to the approval of the Government of India to the method of 
borrowing, including the rate of interest, etc. 

49. These proposals were subjected to considerable criticism bv the 
-rovincial Gover^ents, some of whom desired unrestricted power 
of raising loans for Provincial purposes and most of whom objected 
to any scrutmy by the Central Government of the purposes for wLh a 
Proymeia] loan was raised or required. The Government of India, 
however, expressed their concurrence with the proposals in the report 

stated that the temporary unpro- 
to 1 Q 9 « redeemed or funded during the years 1918 

to 1928 amounted to £75 millions, which was a very big figure for the 
Indian market. There was also the certainty 01“ heavy ^borrowin<»s 

fdloTO --t pro^sals were briefly as 

(1) Priority should be given to loans required for famine reUef and 

tor nnancing the Provincial Loan Account. 

(2) Apart from these special cases. Provinces should not borrow 

except for capital purposes. 

(3) Establfehment of sinking funds should be prescribed at least 

in tiae case of unproductive debt. 

rules that were framed in pursuance of these decisions under- 
went conaderable changes during examination by the Joint Select 
Committee, who considered that loans raised in InL should be ffiS-r- 
entiated from those raised in the United Kingdom for the purpose of 
nrl-hTS? ^w^hority and that the Government of India 

ow^he SS as the case may be, should retain coSTl 

:Over the effective rate of mterest to be paid and the amount and form 
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moSv S«wn restrictions imposed by the statutory rules (eom^ 

fv t£ iS ci f ?n Government Borrowing Rules), as revised 

y he Joint Select Committee, may be summarised as follows :r- 

loans may be raised were specified, 
the purposes being— r 

(a) to meet capital expenditure, 

(h) to meet any class of expenditure on irrigation which was 

previously met from loan funds, 

(c) for famine relief and relief works, 

(d) for financing the Provincial Loan Account, and 

(e) for repayment and consolidation of loans raised, or repav 

ment of advances made by the Central Government. " 

(2) No loans can be raised by a local Government without the- 

sanction of the Governor General in Council or, in the case 
hi CouncH ^ outside India, of the Secretary of State- 

(3) In sanctioning the raising of a loan, the Central Government 

or the Secretary of State may specify the amount of issue - 
beraS^^ ^ conditions under which the loan shall 

(4) Interest on the loans raised is a prior charge on the revenues 

of the Provincial Government subject to certain exceptions., 

51. The most important development since the Reforms in the relo- 
tio^ between the Central Government and the Provincial Governments 
m far as borromng is concerned is the estabhshment of the Provincial 
hf t mam object of the scheme, which was introduced 

regulate the terms and conditions, the rate of interest 
and the period of amortisation of all advances made by the Centrnl 
Gover^ent to the Provincial Governments. The salieJt ftturt tf 
the scii©ni6 are brieSy indicated below ; — - 

(1) The Fund a intoded to be seK-supporting and independent 

oi the debt of tbe Central Gotemment. Ab advances to 
Provincial Governments are made through this Fund to- 
which have a so been transferred all the capital Habilities of 
the Provincial Governments to the Government of India on 
tlie date of tie establishment of the Fund. 

(2) The Fund is worked on the principle that if a Provincial Gov- 

m-nment makes suitable arrangements for the payment of 
mterest and amortisation, money wi ll be made available 

Keport of the Joint Seleet Committee on "Draft 
ment of India Act, paragraph J.J . : nneter the .GSoverm.^^ . 
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from the Fund to the full extent of the province’s require* 
ments. The Government of India will normally refrain 
.■from scrutinising the purposes for which; loans, are . required 
■by the province, the selective , infl'ueace being provided by 
varying the terms of interest a'nd repayment according to the 
■object for which the money is borrowed.. The rate of interest 
charged by. the. Central. Government, oil' advances 'to the ^ 
: Fund is determined on the basis of the cost of new. borro wing,.' 

but the rate of interest, charged for advances made out of 
.. the Fund to .Provincial Governments varies according to. 
.hlie .nature of. the scheme for which, the loan: '.is required. The 
■standard rate of interest calculated on certain principles, is 
charged on all advances required for capital expenditure 
which. could be classed as .productive.: lor all other, ad- 
vances the rate is |th per cent, above the standard rate. 
Under the rules regulating the Fund no advances can be 
made out of the Fund unless the Provincial Governme.nt 
provides annually out of its ordinary revenue from the date 
of borrowing a sum sufficient to redeem it -witMii a period 
not exceeding eighty years, j 

t3) The Fund does not affect the right of provinces to borrow in 
the open market subject to the conditions laid down in the 
Local Government Borromng Eules, and the Government of 
India retain full power to refuse or suspend advances to 
the Fund, if the financial position of India renders such a 
course imperative. 

: 52. .Such in brief is the- present position. The question might arise 
, whether if the Provincial Govermnents were made financially auto- 
nomous or if the present system of allocation of revenues were aban- 
doned and provincial revenues were vested in the Provincial Govern- 
ments, it would be necessary to retain any of the restrictions now im- 
posed on the borrowing powers of Provincial Governments. If any 
such development should take place the question might still have to 
be considered whether co-ordination of the borrowing activities of Pro- 
vincial Governments would not be necessary in the interests of the 
provinces themselves and of India as a whole. The following are con- 
■siderations bejrring on this question : — 

• (a) In the first place, 'the provinces would get money at a cheaper 
rate 'if it ■ were borrowed on the combined credit of the -pro- 
. vinces and the Government of India. The following state- 
compares the rate of' interest at which Provincial 
Governments were able to borrow money in the open market 
with the^ptes''for the Government of India loans raised in 
5 year. It will be observed that the effective rate 

loans is higher in every case than 
. Central Government loans. 


! . v-H 
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Provincial loans. 


Tile Bombay 'Develop- ' 
meat Loan, 1920. ' ' 

Tlie United Provinces 
-Development toain'* 
1921. 

Til© Punjab Develop- 
ment Loan, 1923* 

: The; .. 'Pimjab ", Develoj>- 
menfc Loan, 1925. 


Effecth’^e.' 
rate of in- 
terest per 
- cent. ; . 

Rate of inter- 
est on the 
Government 
of India 
loans in the 
same year. , 

f 

Ditlerenet 

in 

interest 
per cent. 

■ 7*13^ , 

1 

0*57 

0‘50 

7*36 

r ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

0*57 

0-79 

0*26 

5-76 

■■ 5*-88 

5*48 

0*38 

0*28 



Total . 


Ket lo&s per 
annum in 


(6) In the second place, it would seem to be verv undesirable for 
the Government of India and the Provinaal Governments 
to compete against one another in the open markS 5 
regards their loan operations. ^ ^ * ® 

(c) In the third place, ^mbay and Calcutta are the two princioa} 
money markete of India and other provinces would be Ta 
disadvantage in raising money at these two cities. 

It is therefore a question for consideration whether even if coinuGt*. 
pro-wncial hnanml autonomy were conceded, it might not be desirable 
for the Provincial Governments and the Government of Indw trt? 
row money on a system of co-operation through a common o? ^ 

This would seem particularly advLtageous in the case of^^n ^ 

ouWd. India App^ded ii tU. Mlo^nd™ ia : 

a scheme worked out, m broad outline by the Finance TIot * ^ 

the Go.—, of Indk fa the ocnstiLZ 

Debt ^mmassioners for India, which it is suggested might be eSsS 

with the wk of investing the various funds now deposited with the 

Government of India and also with the manaeement. o# rt! i ■ 

opyations of the Provincial Governments, (sfe Appendix I 

a body were constituted the Central Government would ordlniclli 

its loans through the Commissioners or in consultaSn^h fem'^ Te 

scheme has not yet been examined by the Government of Sa as a 

whole and they are not committed either to the prinoinle^imTrlt- ' 

It or to the detailed propositmns. -It may be not J in this eonnecSl *' 

that a Loan Council consisting of, representatives of Commonwealth ' ‘ 









State Governments has- recently been constituted in Australia to 
'deal with all borrowing for both Commonwealth and States. ■■ , 

53. A brief reference may here be made to a question which' has 
been the subject of controversy ever since the introduction of the Ee- 
forms, viz,, the justification for payment of interest by Provincial Gov- 
ernments on capital expenditure incurred by Government upon the 
construction of protective irrigation works before the Reforms. Under 
Devolution Rule .24, the capital sums so 'spent by tiie^ Governor General 
in Council on works that have been handed over to the management of 
Provincial Governments are regarded as advances made to the Provin- 
cial Governments from the revenues of India and interest is paid by 
the Provincial Governments on these sums.*^' When /the question, was 
under discussion in 1919, the Government of the Central Provinces pro- 
tested very strongly against the proposal, on the grounds that the works 
were constructed out of revenue (mostly out of Famine Insurance Fund 
Grant) and not out of loan funds and that they were not remunerative. 
The Government of India urged that the levy of interest charges was 
justified since — 

(1) the money spent out of the Famine Insurance Grant on these 

works would otherwise have been available for the productive 
works programme, and 

(2) the protective irrigation works might later become produc- 

tive. 

The provincial point of view was laid before the Meston Committee, 
the Secretary of State and the Joint Select Committee, who all agreed 
with the Government of India. 

54. The question was discussed at the Conference of Financial Re- 
presentatives in 1922, but it was decided that there was no justification 
for a change in the system until the provincial contributions had been 
entirely remitted. 


E. — Remittance and Resource Arrangements. 

55. The questions of the control over the resources (taxation and 
borrowing) of Provincial Governments and over their powers of expen- 
diture have been dealt with in the preceding sections. The woiidng 
•of the financial machinery by which provinces are kept supplied with 
funds during the year at the numerous paying centres in India and in 
England, sufficient in all cases to meet immediately the local demands 
on them, and by which the accounts of all Government transactions 
Rte compiled and audited, brings the Central Government into contact 
with,, .the Provincial Governments, at numerous points; and in order 
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to avoid friction being engendered and to ensure the smooth working 
of the mechanism, certain powers of control in respect of these matters 
have been vested in the Central Government and the Secretarv of State. 
These powers are briefly described below 

(1) Under Rule 16 of the Devolution Rules made under Section 
46- A of the_ Government of India Act, the Governor General 
131 Coiiiicil is tlie sole custodian of tlie public account, into 
which are paid all monies derived from sources of provincial 
revenue. He has also the power, with the 
tion of the Secretary of State in 


previous sanc- 
Council, to prescribe by 
general or special order the proeedui-e to be followed in the 
payment of monies into and in the vdthdrawal, transfer 
and disbursement from the public account. a.nd for the 
custody of money standing in the account. 

«,2) Under Rule 21 of the Devolution Rules, the Governor General 
may, at any time when he considers such a coiiise essential 
m the flnancial interests of India as a whole, recjuire any 
local Government so to regulate its programme of expendi- 
ture as not to reduce the balance at its credit in the public 
account on a specific date or dates below a stated figure. 
He also has the power to take the necessary steps by the 
restriction of issues of money to secure this end. 

(3) Under item 15, Schedule I, Part I of the Devolution Rules, the 

Indian Audit Department, which compiles and audits the 
accounts of the transactions of the Provincial and Central 
Governments, is a Central subject. 

(4) Section 96-D of the Government of IndiaAct provides for the 

appointment by the Secretary of State of an Auditor General 
in India who is in some respects independent both of the 
Central Government and the Provincial Governments. This 
official has been entrusted, by rules made under the same 
section, with the duty of auditing ail expenditure in India 
and also of compiling the Finance and Revenue Accounts 
of India. He has been given the necessary power to enable 
him to discharge his statutory functions as well as certain 
administrative powers over the Indian Audit Department. 

56. For an adequate discussion of the various issues that have ariseu 
during the last eight years in connection with the exercise of these powers, 
it is necessary briefly to describe the very complicated financial systeni 
that has been gradually evolved in the course of the last fifty years or 
more. At the headquarters of each district in India, there is a Govern- 
ment treasury, usually called the district treasury, which has under 
it several sub-treasuries distributed throughout the district. Into these 
treasuries and sub-treasuries, which number over 1,500, are paid the 
entire public receipts of the Government of India As well as of the Pro- 
vincial Governments and from them aj» made all the payments on 
behalf of all the Governments. They are, however, wholly under the 
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; Compilation of (WCOHiifs. 

57. . The process by which these receipts and payments are comeli- 
dated into the ** Finance' and Revenue Accounts of the Government 
of India annually presented by the Secretary of State to both Houses' 
of Parliament is briefly described below ^ 

(o) The receipts and payments made at the treasuries are compiled 
at each district treasury into a monthly account which is 
sent to the provincial Accountant General. In the case of 
certain large departments, however, e.g., the Railway, Mili- 
tary, and Posts and Telegraphs, payments are made into 
the treasury through the departmental officers, who also 
draw money by cheques or otherwise from the treasury. 
These departmental officers send the monthly detailed ac- 
counts of their transactions with the treasuries to their own 
Accounts and Audit officers and not to the provincial 
Accountants General. At this stage so far as treasury trans- 
actions are concerned, no distinction is made between Central 
and Provincial items. 

(b) The next stage in the process is the classification of these re- 
■ ceipts and payments under the appropriate heads of account. 

A certain amount of classification work is done at the trea- 
suries and departmental offices, but the bulk of the account- 
ing work including the consolidation of the accounts is done 
. - at the oifices of the provincial Accountants General and 

other Accounts and Audit offices, 

(c) Then comes audit wMch, as regards receipts, is confined to 

seeing that all sums receivable by Government are duly 
received and recorded. The audit of receipts is mainly done 
by the revenue authorities concerned. As regards expendi- 
ture, apart from the limited preliminary check applied at 
tli6 treasury, the audit is conducted by trained audit officers 


•til© d^rlptionpl th© .aecoaiifeg sjratem is tateii from Piitchard’s Introduction 
■wrUfiiiwi. : aud Accoimt •Gode, . 
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(civil, railway, military, etc,), who with the aid of large staffs 
scratinise expenditure over its whole extent and see that 
, .'it is in, accordance with the^ elaborate codes, sanctions and ■ 
orders framed for its regulation. 

, , (d). .The .last stage' is compilation. The monthly accounts received 
from the treasuries and departmental officers and already 
classified and audited are compiled into consolidated monthly 
accounts of provinces, railw-ays, military districts and other 
audit circles. Extracts of the Civil, Posts and Tele.grapiis 
and Railway accounts are submitted to the Controller of the 
Currency, ' who consolidates . them .month , by ■ month, ^ . The 
functions of this officer will be presently described. 

The accounts of receipts and payments occurring in England, which 
-are controlled, audited and finally booked against the respective Gov- 
ernments and heads of accounts in the offices of the Secretary of State 
and the High Commissioner for India, are also sent to Ii3.dia, The 
Auditor General consolidates the annual accounts of all public offices 
in India as well as the accounts of transactions in England into one 
annual account for the whole country. This account is prcvsented by 
the Secretary of State to both the Houses of Parliament and is called 
the Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India/' 


Wmjs and Means, 

58. As has already been explained, the Central Goveniiiient is the 
sole custodian of the cash balances of all the provinces and on it there- 
fore devolves the duty of maintaining a cash balance at all times during 
the year, both in India and in England, sufficient to meet the demands 
on the Provincial and the Central Governments. These cash balances 
include not only the revenues of these Governments but also — 

(1) the large amounts borrowed by Government for capital expen- 

diture on raihvay and irrigation ; 

(2) the ' unf unded ’ debt of India, a ' term which is applied to a 

large number of interest-bearing obligations consisting of 

funds deposited for various purposes, such as — 

(а) Service Funds, 

{b) Post Office Savings Bank deposits, 

(c) Post Office Cash Certificate receipts,, 

(cl) Provident funds, ■ - 

(e) Postal’ Insurance. and Life Annuity Funds, etc.'; ,, ■ ’ 

(3) various statutory and other, funds ' on which the Government 

of India have to pay interest, such as— 

'{«) the Famine Insurance Fund, ■ ^ ' 

(б) depreciation, etc., funds of certain commercial departments 
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(4) certain deposits, such as — 

(a) the deposits of local bodies, 

(b) departmental and judicial deposits, and various other ac- 

counts in regard to which the Government, acts'; as banker 
remitter, borrower or lender. 

These balances, it may be noted, are utilised not only for meeting: 
the ordinary cash outgoings but in part also for financing the capital 
programme of the Government of India and for advances to the Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund. 

69. The process by vrhich an adequate cash balance is maintained 
at the numerous treasuries and sub-treasuries scattered all over the. 
country is briefly as follows : — 

A forecast is first made of the opening balances of the year and of 
the monthly incomings and outgoings of all kinds belonging to the 
Central Government and all the Provincial Governments. By raising 
a loan or by reducing the amount proposed for expenditure, the esti- 
mated Government balance is normally never allowed to fall below a 
minimum figure. The method by which this cash balance is distri- 
buted between the numerous sub-treasuries all over the country so that 
each shall have at all times siifiScient funds to meet the demands on 
it is much more complicated and it is very closely connected with the 
working of the Indian Paper Currency Act. Under the provisions of 
this Act, the amount of currency notes in circulation at any time may 
not exceed in value the amount of coin, bullion and securities held in 
the Paper Currency Reserve by the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. The Security Reserve consists of securities, 
held by the Secretary of State in England and securities held by the 
Governor General in Council, which latter are kept in the custody of 
the Controller of the Currency. A portion of the metallic reserve is 
kept partly in currency offices and partly in wha,t are called currency 
chests which are maintained at every district treasury and a large num- 
ber of sub-treasuries. The object of maintaining these currency chests, 
which are a peculiar feature of the Indian system, is to prevent money 
being imnecessarily locked up in treasury balances and to facilitate 
the transfer of funds as explained below : — 

Notes held in a currency chest are not in circulation within the 
meaning of the Indian Paper Currency Act, w^hile coin held 
in a currency chest is part of the reserve held by Govern- 
ment against notes that are in circulation. Assuming that. 
'there are -no- -transactions ' elsewhere, the' deposit of' "notes:" " 


^ Jiai/IUIA ebJULU. 1/110 VX X 
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3 , in a currency chest thus enables, 
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tlxe deposit without exceeding the limits of circulation laid 
■down, i)jr the Act. If j ■ therefore, a transfer of funds from 
the treasury balance at A to the treasury balance at B is 
required, this can -, be ■.effected -at short notice, and without 
the actual remittance, of coin or notes by transferring money 
from, the treasury balance to, the currency chest at A and 
transferring the same amount from the currency chest to 
the treasury balance- . at B., 
between places where ■ there 


In this way .transfer ' of . fiincls 
are currency chests is effected 
without the actual remittance of coin or notes; and this 
is the normal method of putting branches of the Imperial 
Bank of India, treasuries and sub-treasuries in funds and 
removing surpluses accumulating thereat to headquarters. 
The stock of currency notes and coin kept in a currency 
chest varies according to the needs of the respective districts. 
Eemittanoes are made periodically from currency chests to 
Currency Offices and vice versa in order to keep the stocks 
at the necessary figure,”* 

60. The policy of the Government .has been to reduce the balances 
at these sub-treasuries to the smallest amount possible. By the provi- 
sion of currency chests at sub-treasuries, by the extension of power to 
selected sub-treasury officers to wuthdraw funds without previous sanc- 
tion and by encouraging treasury officers generally to reduce their 
balances by making use of the facilities for remittance provided by these 
chests, the balances at Government treasuries have been economised 
to an amazing extent. During the year 1927-28 the average aggre- 
gate balance at all the 1,500 treasuries and sub-treasuries was only 
Es. 2‘30 crores and in only one month during the year was it over 
,Es.' 

6L The Imperial Bank of India is responsible for the provision of 
funds at its branches which, as has already been explained, do treasury 
vrork on behalf of the Government. The Controller of the Currency 
keeps in the Government account at the Imperial Bank of India a sum 
sufficient to enable the bank to meet Government disbursements at 
all its branches, but the detailed distribution of this sum among the 
branches is left to the authorities of the Bank. To facilitate remittances 
to England, the bulk of the balances at the Imperial Banlv of India is 
held at the principal commercial centres from which normally remit- 
tance operations are made. Unlike the balances at Government trea- 
suries, the balance at the Imperial Bank of India varies considerably 
from month to month and also from year to year, for the Imperial Bank 
balances are utilized not only for ordinary disbursements but also for 
certain currency operations. For instance, the balance in July 1926 
was over Es. 36 crores, while in March 1928 it was as low as Es, 6 crores. 


* Para. 105, “ An Introduction to Indian C4oveminent Accounts/ 
t Annual Eeport of tbo Controller of Currency, 1027-28.’ 
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The average balance in 1926-27 was Rs. 10-99 crores while in 1927-28 

; it: was oiily,, , , 

■ 1 , provision of adequate cash balances in India has so far 

been dealt with. The provision of funds in London to meet the very 
large payments which the Secretary of State, for India has to make in 
Rngland is also an important part of the ways and means operations 
of Government, and the process by which it is made is very closely 
eonneoted with the currency operations of the Government of India, 
totil recently the Secretary of State kept himself supplied with fimd .3 
by the sale ot what were commonly known as ^ council bills ’ and by 
means of telegraphic transfers payable at Calcutta, Madras or Bombay. 
Ihe annual exports from India being normally in excess of its importe, 
ordinarily there has usually been a large demand from the public for 
remttance of funds from England to India. Partly to meet this demand 
an part y to provide himself ivith funds to meet the large payments 
he had to make in England on behalf of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Secretary of State sold these council biUs and tele- 
graphic transfers payable in India against funds supplied to him- in 
ngiand. This system, however, has now been discontinued and the 
reqmrements of the Secretary of State and the High Commissioner are 
met by the purchase of sterling by the Government of India in India 
toom banks and firms on an approved Hst. These banks and firms 
arrange with their London agents by cable for the payment of the ster- 
hng purchased by the Government to the Imperial Bank of India in 
credit to the account of the Secretary of State at the Bank 
0 England. The rupee pajnnents made by the Government are met 
from their treasury balances mth the Imperial Bank of India. 

63. The ^ Secretary of State does not make any monthly forecast 

of Ms requirements but intimates bj cable at irregular intervals tlie 
amounts of money that should be remitted. The amounts required 
aie remitted by the Controller of the Currency ^ provided escliaiige is 
not unfavourable and the Government balances in India are adequate. 
If, however, the rate of exchange is very low, remittances are not infre- 
quently made through the medium of the Paper Currency Reserve. As 
has been pointed^ out in an earlier portion of the Memorandum, a por- 
tion of the Security Reserve is held in England and if monetary condi- 
tions .^render such a course desirable, these ' securities are soniefiines 
transferred to the treasury balances of the Secretary of State, a cor- 
.responding amount in the shape of notes or coin be,ing transferred to 
the^ Currency Reserve in India. For instance, in 1926-27, owing to^ 
■various'^reasons, 'Government, were not in a position to remit any large 
sums of money through the market. 'Consequently large transfers of 
sterling securities to the treasury balances of the 'Secretary of State 
had to be made,, The. amoimts thus' transferred through the Paper 
'Currency Reserve aggregated' 'nearly Rs. crores between April and 
December 1926, 'The, amount held' in the Pa-per Currency Res'erve in, 

^ '^.■Reports of the ,dontmMol^6f .Purreuey, lW-27 and 1927-28. 
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■■tJie::sliape(:of;,steriiiig 'gec^^ 21 crores in. August 

1&2;6 : no ■seciirities, at airm;tlie. Paper Currency Reserve 

;in':Engto^ in 'JMie', 1927., " Tlie'. present: ■figure. (15tli June 1928) is 
■'■■■R,s."''4J,', chores. 

. ' ::6l:. ,'Re.niittances inad^ are,' .however, not regulated en- 

.'. ti’ely . by the reqm^^ the ' Secretary of .State. When the rate 

of exchange is very favourable and especially when it tends to reach 
the upper gold point, large amounts are remitted by the Government 
irrespective of the demands of the Secretary of State. In fact, the 
■ .amount of monthly remittances varies . considerably with the current 
■■rate. 'Of .exchange^ the remittances in July 


and August were a little over one million pounds sterling, while in 


I^ovember, December and January, when the rate of exchange was very 
favourable, the amounts remitted aggregated £144 millions.*^ 

65, The Government of India, as the custodian of the balances of 
the Provincial Governments, provide the funds necessary for paynment 
on behalf of the Provincial Governments both in India and in England. 
The Provincial Governments make no remittances to England and all 
payments on their behalf are made by the Secretary of State and the 
High Commissioner and are adjusted in the final accounts. Por the 
purposes of adjustment, the rate of exchange is generally taken to be 
the average rate during the month in which the payment was made 
and not the rate at which the Government of India remitted funds. 

66. The Indian financial machinery of administration thus differs 
in several important respects from the English arrangements. In 
England all the public balances and accounts are kept at the Bank of 
England and the machinery of financial administration is consequently 
highty centralised. All public receipts ultimately reach the Bank of 
England and all original issues of public money are made from it. The 
question of resource ’ therefore does not arise and even the problem 
of ways and means is simplified by being confined to revenue and ex- 
penditure proper a.nd by the exclusion of debt and remittance which 
■nre ''Separately .''dealt wdtli.'' ■ 

On the other hand, in India a highly complicated system has become 
necessary, partly owing to the absence of a central bank and the un- 
developed state of private banking and partly owing to the enormous 
area of the country and its huge population. The machinery that has 
been evolved is in many respects similar to that of one of the big 
modern banking organisations of Europe with its mimerous branches 
scattered all over the country and with a highly, centralised system of 
control from the heo,d office. As has been observed, there are over 1,500 
treasuries and sub-treasuries at which public receipts and payments occur. 
Corresponding to the fixed deposits of a- bank, there .are the Service 
Funds, the Provident Funds and various- other' funds on which Govern-- 
meat pay interest. Similarly there are^ the' Post Office Savings Banlc 


Reports of the 'Controller of Omrenoy, 1926-27 and 1927-28. 
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: deposits corresponding to the Savings Bank section of a bank. Oorre- 

^ spondmg to the current deposits, there are the revenues of Provinciai 

j Orover^ents and local authorities and the departmental and iudicial 

; deposits on which normally no interest is paid. The Central Govern- 

; ment also makes use of these deposits not only to finance its own capital 

propainme but also to make advances to the depositors. Like at 
typical ba^er it receives deposits at a comparatively low rate of interes 
and relends the money~m some cases to the depositors themselves— 
tbA,,! 1 J’ls* ^s a big banking organisation aims at reducing 

' branches to a minimum and concentrates its balances 

at tfie head office and one or two branches where they can he most pro- 
fitebly utilised the Central Government in India hL also evolved^n 
' machinery by which the balances at the sub-treasuries and 

treasuries have been reduced to a very low figure. This assumption, 
r fimctions of a banker and remitter has immensely 

“eans and the constant adjust- 
ment to each other of the fluctuating voluipes of incomings and out- 

' ■ efficiently, but it has some- 

; tmes been criticised as cumbrous and defective, both from the con- 

stitutionalaswell as the financial point of view. With the criticisms 
directed against the currency and exchange operations of the Govern- 
ment this Memorandum is not concerned. So far as the financial rela- 
tions between the Central and Provincial Governments are concerned, 
the peculiarities which hare evoked criticism are summarised below 

j (1) In the first place, the apportionment of the cost of administra- 

tion between the .Central Government and the Provincial 

Governments is not naade on any logical basis. The trea- 
suries and sub-treasuries, as has been pointed out already,, 
deal with Central as well as Provincial transactions, but 
they^ are under the general administrative control of the 
. , Provmcial Governments, who bear the entire cost of main- 

tainmg them. Actually the Provincial Treasury Officer is 
under the control of the Controller of the Currency so far 
as resource arrangements are concerned and under the 
Accountant General for accounts purposes. Both these 
■ officers of the Central Governments. The Governor 

General in Council has also the power of issuing ‘ treasury 
orders _ regulating the procedure to be observed at all the 
treasuries. The Central Government bears the entire cost 
Of the compilation of accounts and of the arrangements 
j j : , . for remittance and resource. 

.• •■ ‘v: . . second place, the Central Government, except in certain 

; , . referred to in a subsequent portion of 

j: ^ Memorandum, allows no interest on the balances of the 

h: L; , : ; - , •f.^^^cial, (jrpvemments or on the departmental and iudi- 

’«fWeh , are all merged in the general balances 


■■ : -.‘..i’t- ' v-^.i ' ‘ '.L.”., ' - - - , ' 
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arid are utilised not only for financing the capital programme 
Government but'-also for making advances 
Governments- '^on which, of course, interest 
is charged. Even as regards certain deposits, such as the 
Famine Insurance Fund, on which the Central Government 
allows interest, the rate of interest allowed is normally lower 
than the rate of interest at which advances are made to the 
Provincial Loans Fund. 

(3) In the third place, under the present system of accounting no 
distinction can be made in the initial stages between a pay- 
ment on account of the Central Government and a pay- 
ment on account of a Provincial Government. It is only 
after a considerable lapse of time that the accounts are 
separated. It is impossible, therefore, at any given time to- 
say whether a province has an overdraft or a surplus in 
its banking account and it is only after the lapse of months 
that its exact position at the end of the financial year is 
ascertained. 

68. Certain minor criticisms which need not be mentioned here in 
detail have also been levelled against the system, and the question has 
often been discussed during the last eight years whether the present 
cumbrous system could not be simplified and some of these defects 
removed by a decentralisation of the financial functions of the Central 
Government. It is a question for consideration whether decentralisa- 
tion, if desirable at all, should be on a territorial basis or on a functional 
basis. If it is held that political considerations should outweigh con- 
siderations of a financial character and complete financial as well as. 
administrative autonomy sliould be conceded to. the provinces, decen- 
tralisation on a territorial basis would seem to be almost inevitable. 
It would, however, involve provincial responsibility for accounts, ways 
and means, remittance operations, provincial loans, etc,, and would 
necessitate the maintenance of trained financial stafis at the head- 
quarters of Provincial Governments. All these services would have tO' 
be paid for by the Provincial Governments. The latter method, i.e., 
de-centralisation on a functional basis, would be more in accordance 
with the development of non-governmental financial organisations. The 
tendency in all banking and other financial organisations is towards, 
amalgamation and centralisation of control, which, renders possible 
the employment of highly paid experts and reduces the overhead charges.. 
From the purely financial point of view, it might be argued that a more 
effective method of simplifying the present system would be by the 
transfer of certain definite functions to specially constituted bodies- 
such as a central bank, which would deal with currency and remittances, 
and be in charge of all balances or a Board of National Debt Oommis- 
sioiiers who would be entrusted with the work of borrowing and invest- 
ment. It will be observed from a subsequent portion of the Memo- 
randum that the tendency in most modern federations is towards oen* / 
tralisation rather than towards decentralisation. 
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69. Certain specific problems such as — 

{(i) the separation of proyincial baknces, and 

■'.(J) 'the separation of - .accounts from .audit, 'which iia\"e\.ar:isen ..cliiriiig 
.the -last: eight ■ years,, ■will be., dealt' with in the s'licceedirig. 

Sections. 


; ' ' V ' Separation' ' of Provincial"- Balances. ' 

70. The separation of provincial ' balances has been urged , paitly . 
on financial grounds and partly o,n grounds of a constitutional. clara^c-;,.,, 
her, ' .Under the rules.'m'- force imniediate.ly after ' the iiitroduetion of the , ■ ' 
reformed constitution, Provincial ' Governments were 'not entitled to 
■any interest on their ordinary ' balances, which included, .loan funds. ■: 
The Government of Bombay protested against this system' and claiiiied 
interest on the temporarily surplus proceeds of the big loan that it had 
raised for development purposes. After some diseussiori, it was de- 
cided to make a distinction between ordinary balances and surplus 
loan funds, on which the Provincial Governments were aclaally paying 
interest, and from June 1921 Provincial Governments w'ere allowed 
interest on surplus loan funds equivalent to the current }deld on treasury 
bills, provided an under-taking was given that these would not be with- 
drawn for a certain fixed period. No minimum amount or period was, 
however, fixed for such deposits. 

71. The Provincial Governments were not entirely satisfied with 
this arrangement and claimed that the Central Government should in 
fairness pay interest qn the whole of their bala,nces and pressed for com- 
plete liberty to the provinces as regards the disposal of their surplus 
moneys whether by investment in securities of the Government of 
India or by deposits in approved banks. In answ’er to this it was pointed 
out that such a course was neither practicable nor constitutionally 
desirable. It was also urged that since the Central Government did 
resource and currency work for Provincial Govermnents, they were 
entitled to the free use of provincial balances. These services, however, 
have been rendered impartially to all provinces irrespective of the inagni- 
tude of their balances, and an obvious criticism of the arrangements 
in force was that they benefited Governments which had small balances 

_ or none at the expense of those which had large balances. After some 
discussion the principle was definitely recognised that a Provincial 
Government should in certain circumstances be allowed interest on its 
balances and the Devolution Rules were amen ^.e ?] by the addition of the 
^following sub-rule to rule 22 : — ► 

The Go vernor-Generalin Council may also pay ton local Govern- 
. laent, interest ‘on surplus .balances on such conditions * as 
' ; may/ wi& the approval of the Secretary of State, pre- 




■-M 
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i2. Tliere were, liowever. two practical difficuItieB in the? way of tltf 
adoptioii of this principle* 

* to deternime exactly the circumstances that wonic! 

justify the payment of interest. To overcome tliisj the following arrange"" 

, ments. have- beeii made' : — ■ , 

, (a) .. No ^ interest is allowed on deposits unless- the. amoniit deposited 
, ■ is, not less than. Rs, .25 lakhs and the- .period of deposit is .not 

less- than 6. months- at a time. In, the case- of -Assam, how- 
ever, owing to special circumstances, the minimum has been 
■ fixed at Rs. lO.kkhs. ■■ ■ 

, , (b) Interest is allowed at. one per cent, less than -the rate charged 
, , .by .the- Governme-nt,, of India on advances to the- Pro-vincia-i 

Loans Fund" during the . period ...on. .deposits which are initially . ' 
declared for 12 months and over and at two per cent, less for ■ 
■shorter periods. 

(c) No interest is paid if the balance of a province after taking' 
the fixed deposit into account is overdrawn for more than one- 
third of the period of the deposit. Withdrawals within 
the period are treated as temporary advances bearing in- 
-.terest, ' ■ 

(2) The second diificulty arose from the. fact that uncier the system'' 
of aecoimting- it is not easy to .ascertain- -precisely, the balance at the- 
credit or debit of a Provincial Government on any- given date. A scheniCy 
however, was worked out by the Auditor General to overcome this 
difficulty. It is described in Article 298A of the Account Code. 

/3. Prom the constitutional point of view, it has been urged that the 
separation of provincial balances from those of the Central Government 
is ail essential preliminary to an appreciable advance towards provincial 
autonomy. In fact, it is stated that, until a Government lias its own 
separate balances, it cannot adequately realise the importance of finan- 
cial considerations. The following advantages are claimed by advocates 
of this measure : — 

(1) It would ena.ble the Provincial Governments to know’’ preciselv 
whether they have an overdraft or a surplus in their banking 
accounts. 

' (2) With the separation of Banking accounts, the Provincial Govern- 
ments and their Finance Departments would for the first-, 
time be brought up against ways and means questions. They 
would then have to consider such matters as attempting 
to spread their expenditure over the year in such a way 
as to coincide witb the periods when their revenue comes 
in. They would have to arrange for financing slack seasons 
of the year when expenditure exceeds revenue, by obtaining 
accommodation from their bankers for, the purpose. They 
would have to study the problems 'connected with the lend- 
. _ ' ing out temporarily of surpluses due either to such excep- 

, tional receipts as the issue of: loans dr to temporary periods 
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of revenue exceeding expenditure. Tie separation would 
also compel tie Provincial Governments and tieir legisla- 
tures,, wio at present are sieltered from tie complexity 
of ways and means questions, to realise a fuller finaTifi i .a1 
responsibility. In siort, it is claimed tiat the separation 
is essential in order to educate tie Provincial Governments 
in matters of high finance. 

74. Tie theoretical and practical objections that might be urged 
to tie proposal are summarised below : — ^ 

(!) In tie first place, the provincialisation of accounts, (audit 
remaining a central subject), which is an essential preli- 
minary to tie introduction of tie scheme, will involve heavy' 
expenditure. It has been estimated that the 
extra cost will be at least Rs. 2 lakhs per annum for each 
province. 

(2) In the second place, if provincial balances were separated, 
the ways and means programme, which is single at present, 
would have to be divided into ten portions, nine on behalf 
of the Provinces and the tenth on behalf of the Central 
Governnient. The combined balances after the separation 
of the banking accounts would almost certainly exceed the 
single balance now regarded by the Governm'ent of India 
as the necessary minimum. There would be ten margins 
to meet, as the case may be, instead of one as at present, 
and the Imperial Bank of India, with whom all Government 
monies would presumably be kept under the new scheme, 
would be the gainer. 

•(3) 111 the third place, the difficulty of ascertaining the precise 
balances of the Provincial Governments and the Central 
Government on any particular date axises from circumstances 
connected with the accounting system and will not be en- 
tirely solved, though it may be simplified to some extent, 
by the separation of the banking accounts. 

<4) In the fourth place, some of the advantages claimed for the 
separation are of a fictitious nature. The provincial balances 
after the separation would presumably be kept with the 
Imperial Bank of India, which has branches all over India, 
and in actual operation the system would merely substitute 
the control of the Imperial Bank of India for 'the control 
by the Central Government. Centralisation would continue, 
but the amount saved by the present arrangements would 
be transferred to a private bank instead of being credited 
to the Central Government and set off against the cost 
, \ of services which , are rendered to the Rrovincial Qoverh- 

. ments. and which would otherwise be charged for. To meet 
temporary deficits Ae Provincial Governments' would be 
' ■ • ;,;;-.>ompeRed to take advances from the bank or issue treasury 





Mis. Tkej^; would ' also haye "to make ■ their owii arrange-: 
ments for ■ remittances '' abroad through' 'the bank.. Even; 
if it were, admitted that,;/under.the.'preseiit .system^, the' 
Central Government' makes, consklerabie,. profits., it;' might 
,, 'be 'argued, that a more appropriate solution wo.iild be. an ap- 
portioiiment O'f the cost on more ■ rational lines among the 
various Governments rather than, the- adoption of a system 
that would result in the transfer of the. profits', to a private 
bank. It is also doubtful whether Imperial Bank ■would 
give more favourable terms ; as ' regards interest on. deposits 
than those offered by the Central Government at present. 

(5) In the fifth place, it is debatable whether the system would 
lead to a higher sense of financial responsibility in Pro- 
vincial Governments and Legislatures, Members of the 
Legislature even in the advanced countries of Europe ordi- 
narily take no interest in the intricate financial operations 
that are necessary for the carrying on the ordinary day-to- 
day administration. The problems of ways and means, 
resource and remittances are dealt wdth by specially trained 
officers. The separation in India would probably involve 
the initiation of a few provincial officers into the mysteries 
of higher finance, but it is doubtful whether anything more 
would be achieved. 

75. The question of the separation of banking accounts was discussed 
at the annual Conferences of Einancial Eepresentatives held in 1922, 
1923 and 1924. The general vie\Y of the representatives in 1924 was 
that the necessit}" for an immediate change had not been proved. It 
was recognised generally that the separation of banking accounts was 
not a matter in which it was essential to move quickly and that it was 
not necessary to introduce the change simultaneously in all provinces. 
The Beforms Enquiry Committee, which examined the w^orking of the 
constitution in 1924, recommended the separation of Central from 
Pro'vincial balances as an essential preliminary to an appreciable ad- 
vance towards provincial autonomy. The Government of India accepted 
this recommendation, but were of opinion that the change could not be 
introduced at a moment’s notice and that the new system must be slowly 
-evolved wdth all possible caution. They considered that the immediate 
-action, to be taken on the recommendations of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee should be limited to an extension of the experiment ahead)?' 
undertaken with a view to the separation of provincial accounts from 
.audit, which was regarded as essential before the balances, could be 
separated. . ' , ' . ^ . 


;’ ' 6.— Separation of' Audit from Aemimw . ^ " 

76* It will be observed from the deserip-tibu of the financial machinery 
giveh in Section E that mndef' the 'present .constitution the Auditor 

■rs,/, .'btat. €om*— von* in i ' 



General is not only responsible j 
but is also entrusted witb tbe t 
Accounts of India wMcli are 

order to enable Iiim adequately 
invested hy statutory 
in wliicb aecountB sliould 
staff under Hrn. 
is, it lias been noticed, cloi: 
staff under the Accoiintan' 
meiits. The Auditor G 
arrangements for the 
accounts that 
render them such 
the^amiiial budget 
advises the Provinc 

STSr.b’itaS*"'' 

in respects different from that 

noiSle where tie ComptroUer and Auditor General is res- 

ponsible only for audit. Moreover, in England, to each of the great 

f SSaUtaff^a^ ^““^1 functions to perform there is attached 

wti * f ®®P”t“ent, the head of the Depart- 

ment wno is the Chief Accounting Officer, being held responsible 

tSn?^ of accounts including an internal check of transac- 

m considerable mcouvemence, and its defects have bmi pointed out 
m the Memormdum submitted to the. Statutory Commission bv the 

aiV bS^il . Provinces. The more important of these 

are .uiiehy , smmmnsed' below 

(1) In aie first place, the system of sending bills in batches from 

he treasuries to a head office for classification, check- and 
audit before they are passed into the accounts has caused 
great delay m the preparation of the accounts, vhich are 
seldom ready for several weeks after the close of the monthly 
transactions. This has made it exceedingly difficult for 
the heads of Departments to control their expenditure, 
Since tiiey are not in a position to find out what their ex- 
penditure was on a particular date until, about two months 
later. The system, moreover, discourages expenditure of 
money towards the end of the year and coiiBequently iiii» 
necessarily large sums have lapsed every year. 

(2) In the second iilace. .since the auditor himself compiles the 

character accounts has been of a perfunctory 

.. (3) In the third place, since the Accountant C4eneral lias no know- 
r', ; ' ledge oy the working of the Deparfemeats ' whose estimate.® 

, he cnticises, his scnitiny is merely mechanical and based 


lit of Government transactions 
n of the Finance and Eevenue 
presented to Parliament. In 
, - -rge this function, he has been 

rule,s with the power of prescribing the forms 
be kept by the combined audit and accounts 
Ike actual^ work of compilation and consolidation 
;ie in almost all the provinces bj- a Central 
*'Ge*ieral except in the case of certain Depart- 
^eneral is also required by statutory rules to make 
supply of any information derivable from the 
may be required by Provincial Governments and to 
assistance as may be necessary in the preparation of 
estimates. In uractice. 









on pasfc actuals. In the absence of any closer control of 
expeiiditoi’e tlie system encourages overbudgetting on tiie 
|)art of Departments. 

78. To remove these defects, the separation of accounts from audit 
was suggested in 1923. The question was first raised by the Iiuiiari 
Retrenchment Committee^, who considered it purely from the point 
of view of Central expenditure. They pointed out that under the present 
riiles^tlie Provincial Governments could demand from the Auditor General 
any ruformatioii derivafjle from a.eeounts without paying for it. They 
considered that the separation of accounts from audit would enable 
the Central Governineiit to relieve itself of a portion of the expenditure 
which it now iiiciirs in connection with the maintenance of accounts 
■or, at any rate^ it would prevent Provincial Governments from xlc- 
manding information relating to accounts that wnuld involve unduly 
large expenditure from Central revenues. A scheme for the proviiiciali* 
sation of accounts mis worked out in 1923 a-nd put into practice in the 
Gnited Provinces as a,n experimental measure. After a period of trial 
ill two/DepaidmeiitSyvit-rvas. brought into force in all the Departments 

ill these Provinces with eSect from the- 1st April 1926v The principal 

features„of the now system are described' in paragraph -99: of the Memo- 
randum , S'ubmitted by the G-ovemment of the. United- Provinces,: which 
is quoted below for of reference : — 

*' (1) To each department is attached a pay and accounts office, 
the head of wdiich is known as pay and accounts officer. He 
is a gazetted Government servant of the status of an assistant 
accounts officer in the Indian Audit and Accounts depart- 
ment. The larger departments (Public Works department, 
Land Eevenue, General Administration, Administration 
of Justice, Education and Police) have each an accounts 
office and officer of its own ; the smaller departments, ar- 
ranged in convenient groups, share sticli an office and officer, 

(2) These offices are located where possible in the office of the 
head of the department, or at' all events in the same place 
and in convenient proximity to him. 

■ .(3) Bills against the various departments are no longer presented 
at the treasury but sent to the pay and accounts officer 
concerned. He preaudits the bill and then pays it by cheque,, 
subsequently passing the charge into thb' departiaentai 
accounts which he compiles. 

i{4) Provincial accounts are maintained in a central accounts office 
wliieh is under the immediate charge of a deputy chief ac- 
counting officer of the status of a first plass* officer, pf the 
• , ' Indian Audit and J^ocmints/department, -and' 'in "superior 

V , charge of the chief aceouhtihg’ Pffioer, -who is the finance 
secretary. This officer deals'" with various accounts 
■ ‘ ' ' '■ that cannot be easily ‘departmentalised-:' for instance, loa'ns^ 
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and advances, .exchange accounts, etc. . .The deputy .. chief 
; accounting; officer further acts as pay. and accounts offi.cer ' 
for the forest department. 

(5) The pay' and ■ accoimts officers prepare , the re visexl and budget' 

. estimates iii the same way and on m.ii..cii the same lines as the ' 
former accountant ' gene.raL They .subsequently send them, 
to the finance department, ' .which .. examines and ' passes, 
them and subsequently prints the detailed estimates. 

(6) To each accounts office is attached an audit section, the duty 

of which is. to examine its accoimts. These audit sections, 
are under a central officer, namely the director of audit. 
...He also -has. '.staff, sufficient .'to ' send out into tie districts 
inspect accounts there. Bills are no longer exaiiiined at 
the treasuries, which have become merely counters where 
moneys are actually paid or received.^' 

79. The advantages claimed for the S3'"bteni, which are also des- 
cribed in the Memorandum submitted by the United Provinces 
Grovernment, are as follows : — 

(1) It is stated that, under the new system, departmental accounts. 

instead of being two months late are now ready within 
a fortnight of the end of the month to which they refer, and 
consequently heads of departments do not experience any 
difficulty in ascertaining the progress of their expenditure 
and in controlling it. 

(2) Audit under the new system is entirely independent of accounts 

and inasmuch as the accounting staff is an expert staff the 
amount of routine work that devolves on audit is greatly 
diminished. It is argued that the audit staff under the new 
system ought to be able to devote itself to more important 
enquiries and investigations. 

(3) The Pay and Accounts Officer, being attached to a single De- 

partment, is conversant with its needs and difficulties and 
prepares its budget and revised estimates accordingly. 

(4) Controlling officers are no longer tempted to leave margins 

and this renders more accurate budgetting possible. 

(5) Finally, the Provincial Grovernment having to maintain its 

own accounts 'is made to entertain a greater sense of res- 
ponsibility and has an am|)ler scope in directing its ad- 
ministration. 

80. The, system hasybeen worked with great enthusiasm by the Gov- 
.ernment of the, United'; Provinces with the^ assistaiice^^, of a specially/' 

^ selected 'staffs and ^stated that the experiment has oh .the whole-' 
pr|oyed;;,a. success^ a question for, consideration whether 
’4]he' 'advantageSyclhim^^ system could /hot be obtained without 

followmg''''''''points'''''''''inight' 
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be noted in considering the question whether the system should he adopt- 
ed universally in India ^ 

(1) In hhe first place, the advantages of a pre-audit, no far as the 

irovincial Departments are concerned, may he overrated, 
^t is stated that it functions best where there isleastpcssi- 

bility of leakage under the old system. It is debatable 

wliether it is l ery effective in the case of contingent ex- 
penditure and whether it can be universally applied to works 
expenditure where leakages most' frequently occur. It has 
not been found practicable to introduce it in the .Public 

works Department of the United Provinces, though it is 

unuCTstood that the system of pre-audit has been applied 
to big public works in a restricted area (e. 9 ., the Lloyd Barrane 
Scheme of Bombay). a * 

( 2 ) In the second place, as regards the speedy compilation of ac- 

counts for the use of heads of departments and the avoidance 
of excesses or savings in budget allotments, it might be 
pointed out that the head of the department has relatively 
little interest in the progress of expenditme during the 
filst six nioiitiis of tliG financial year. Hg is vifelly con- 
cerned in expenditure between "October and February. 
In October he has to forecast his supplementary require- 
ments for the current year and frame his budget for the 
next year. The old type of Accountant General’s office 
has generally been re-organised on a departmental basis 
and tliere is nothing to prevent a weekly compilation of 
accounts provided the local Government pays for special 
staff for the purpose. The cest of such staff would be only 
a fraction of the total extra expenditure which universal 
separation would entail. 

(3) In the third place, separation would indubitably be expensive. 
The accounts officer requires as many meu as the older 
Accountant General s office contained and the specialised 
audit staff is approximately one-third of the accounts office. 

It is estimated that the system will involve an additional 
expenditure of at least Rs. 3 lakhs per anmun in the major 
provinces. It is argued that separation of balances might 



payments, iave to concentrate only on essentials. Tie 
super-imposed audit staff does an intensified cieck of tie 
le in tie accounts offices. It is claimed tiat tie 
gives more time to tie audit staff for what ias 

enquiries and in- 
txe with reference 
ed in tie canons 


audit doui 

new system g' " ■ 

been described as “ higher ” audit, i.e. 
vestigations into tie .system of expendi 
to broad principles such as those indie 

of financial propriety. It might be arg„_„, 

tor the efficient conduct of higher audit the staff is more 
disadvantageously placed than before. The audit staff 
pi oper is debarred iroin daily touch through correspondence 
with executive officers and cannot readily appreciate the 
complexities of practical problems and if, as has been suggest- 
ed, local inspections were also entrusted to accoimtinv 
offices, audit’s contact with the realities of administration 
would be gone. It might also be argued tbat the men best 
fitted to make enquiries into the .system of expenditure 
are executive officers independent of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and experienced in the practical work of the Depart- 
ments and not officers of the Audit Department who cannot 
claim a living knowledge of administrative affairs. 

ttother danger is the possibility of the exeoutix^e bringing 
undue influence to bear on the accounts officers, who under 
the new system will be entirely provincial officers directly 
under the control of the Provincial Government. The 
number of departments to which it would be necessary 
to attach these accounts officers is so large that normally 
these officers would be of a, status lower than that of the 
All-India Services or even that of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service. It is doubtful whether these subordinate 
officers would be in a position to check extravagance and 
to criticise the executive on whom their xiromotiou depends. 

here IS also the pos.sibility that in certain circumstances 
tffese officers under pres ure from the executive might be 
tempted to conceal facts from the audit officers. 


H.-- ‘ Co-oaDiN.vrioN. 

81. Co-ordination of provincial activities is primarily an adminis- 
trative problena and the Justification for mentioning it here lies partly 
m the fact that such co-ordination may be more neee.ssary in the region 
f spheres of administration and' partly in the 

fact that m most other eountoies the control necessary for the purpose 
of emuxi^ (^-ordination is exercised through the medium of the grant- 
fbfi coordination in financial; matters arises from 
toe tact '^tynapaetary ppe’ra^^ are in- most countries concentrated 



Ill 011(3 or more large industdai; or commercial Tlie question 
of eo»ordiiiatioii. ill respect of ...provincial borrowing; ways and 
operations^ I’esomee arraiigemeiitS; remittance, arrangements; etc., Ii.a<s 
been dealt "with in tlie preceding.: ■sectioix and . a.- biief reference may now 
be Blade to tlie pro bieins. that have arisen, in the administration of othOT 
services. 

82. . T, he history of the admiiiistration of many of the more advanced 
countries of the . world,, paideailariy. those, constitu^^^ on a federal basisj, 
reveals a distinct tendency to wa.rds a- co-ordination of the activities 
of the constituent provinces or states, especially .in nia,.tters which are 
of more than provincial importance... A'few^ instances relating to Canada 
and Australia' are given belo.w ^by way of illustration 

(1) Cmmln * — Although roads, are essentially a State matter under 

the Canadian constitution, the Dominion Parliament, in the 
. interests, of the country- as- a whole, found' it necessary .to . 

. , pass,, the. Canadian Higliwmys'- Act in 1919, which authorised., 

the expeiiditme of §20 millions during the folloW‘''ing five 
.years for the purpose of constriicting and improving the 
highways of Canada. A grant of $80,000 was 'made to every 
Province during each of the five years, the remainder being 
aiiotted in proportion to their respective populations. The 
GO'Ojieration and encouragement of tlie Domini xi Govern- 
ment has done much to raise the standard of road main- 
tenance throughout the country. 

(2) Educatio:nal administration is entirety a Provincial matter 

under the constitution, but the Dominion Government, 
realising the national importance of vocational education, 
has found it necessary to supplement the Provincial funds 
available for these purposes. In 1913 the Agricultural 
Insbx-uction Act wms passed distributing $10 inillioiis in 
ten years among the Provinces for the advaiicemeut of 
agricultural education. In 1919 a similar sum was voted 
for technical education, which was distributed among the 
Provinces approximately on a population basis subject 
to the condition that the Provinces spent at least as much 
on technical education out of their own revenues. This 
has given a great impetus to the development of vocational 
" education particularly, it 'is stated, in the eastern maiim- 
facturing Provinces. 

(3) Public health administration is also in the hands of the Pro- 

vincial Governments in Canada, but the Dominion Parlia- 
ment has, by an Act , passed in 1919,, created a Dominion 
Council of Health^ which, co-ordinates the activitieB of the 
.. Provincial administrations. It meets '-twice a year to 

discuss health problems which,' are,'; of interest to all the 
^ Provinces ancl, as a result' of its efforts, there, is now greater 

• ^ ^ uniformity in the standards of puhiic health administrations ■ 





^ I, Contributions towards the Administbatiok of individual 

Subjects. 

85. Tlie constitutioDal and legal propriety of csoutributioiis froia the 
Central revenues in aid. of Provincial subjects and from Provincial 
tevenues in aid of Central .subjects has been questioned on more than one 
occasion since the. introduction ' of the reformed constitution. The 
Committee on the Division of Functions . recogni^ied the difficulties 
involved inworhing out a complete scheme of cks^^ification of Central 
and ■ Provincial subjects„and: in paragraph 14(i) of .their report they 
remarked as 'iollows;. with reference to the scheme recommended ' by 
them i ;■ 

must,--Ji 0 weyer- bo remembered that in this base "we are not 
4i^ion;of powers which- will be subject to test 
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83. Even in Australia,, where the States have always been jealous 
, ..'.of ., any .interference- in' administrative matters ' by the ' Commonwealth 
. : :6overnment, there, -is. a -distinct tendency,, towards Gentralisation and 

co-ordination of State activities : — 

(1) Inter-State conferences in matters of education are held fre^ 

quently. 

(2) The Commonwealth Government has undertaken the super- 

vision of the treatment for venereal diseases - and- grants, a 
subsidy of £15,000 per annum to the various States for the 
provision of hospital treatment for |)crsons suffering from 
these diseases. 

(3) Under the Institute of Science and Industry Act of 1920, the 

Commonwealth Government is required to establish — 

(а) a bureau of agriculture^ 

(б) a bureau of industries, and 

(c) such other bureaux as the Governor General detarmines. 

Power is also given for the establishment of a general ad- 
visory council and advisory boards in each State to advise 
the Director in regard to the general business of the Insti- 
tute and any particular matter of investigation or research. 
Under the Act, the Director is required to co-operate, so 
far as is possible, with existing State organisations in the 
co-ordination of scientific investigation. 

84. So far as India is concerned, the problem of co-ordination hi 
matters of public health, communications, etc., lias already arisen. 
It is the subject of a separate Memorandum submitted to the Statutory 
Commission and it is therefore not proposed to discuss it here in detail. 
The question of subsidies or contributions to Provincial Governments 
for purposes of co-ordination is dealt with in the next section of this 
Memorandum. 



m the^courts, and we can therefore wit! 
ieaTC the effect of the division proposed 
of legislative and administK 
oQt of accepted general principles. On 
devised on such a basis as to leave the 


It must not, however, be concluded t 
tunctions of Govf- ' ' - 

They must in all 

reservations in t 1 . 
and with due regard to the 

cases wliere their orbits 
y;; ■ :In: cases 111 ;: . li 
Provincial Government i 
cost of the ■■establishment 
Rnles 47 and 48. 
apportionment of 
Central Government" 
snch overlapping was 
constitution, 

fn section 20(1) of the Govermnent tf L 

that the revenues of India shall, subject to the 
be applied to the ' ' - 

Devolution Rules made under 

of the r- " — ■ 

and a division between the Central 

revenues of India. T' ‘ 

Gei^al Government ,,, 

K Devolution Rule 14 (l)(e) under 

Government by the G 

ernments either for services rendered < 
of pro^ckl revenue. It has, however, ' 

othermse m this rule cannot justify Central < ' 
admmistration of Provincial subjects unless they 

SoS'pirrvit'rt™? 

contmuance of such contributions 
structime of the division of 


oe coiiciuaea that these partitions of the 
einment are absolutely clear-cut aiid miitual- 

be read with the 
the text of the Functions Committee's report 
necessity for special procedure in 
overlap.” 

which the^ Central Government employs the agency of the 

for the administration of a Central subject, the 

IS divided m the manner indicated in Devolution 
Xflere are, however, no statutory rules regarding the 
expenditure in cases in which the functions of the 
-I and Provincial Governments overlap, although 
recogmsed to be inevitable under the reformed 


Act it is provided 

mea to the purposes of the Government ^InSr a^Lt^ The 
X. , " ■ ■ 45 A. of the Act effect a seuaratinT, 

I»><i Rovi™W SoveLmS 
™ , - -y-\ Provincial Governments of the 

Ihe only rule which refers to contributions ffrom the 
towards the administration of Provincial subjects 
^ ... ' which payments made to a local 

aovernor-General in Council or by other local Gov- 
or otherwise are classified as a source 
been held that ihe words “ or 
-..1 contributions towards the 
" are definitely in the 

has been 

r T j- 1 , „ revenues 

t India and the Provinces affected by the 
-note iio the Central Audit Resolution issued 
Cornell regarding the financial powers of the 
.. It runs as follows : — , : . 

f the Government of India Act,: 1919, and of 
ales, it i^ not prannesible to incur expendi- 

revenues on Provincial subjects or to make 


assignments from Central to Provincial revenues for expendi- 
ture on a Provincial subject.” 

t ^ different view, however, has been held as regards the propriety 
of Provincial contributions towards the administration of individual 
Central subjects. It was considered that Central expenditure on Provin- 
cial subjects was objectionable, because under such a practice there was 
a danger oijhe revival of the old system of doles and the control associated 
mtb It. This consideration did not apply to Provincial assistance to 
Central subjects and it was contended that if a local Government believed 
and could induce its_ legislature to agree that Provincial outlay upon a 
Central subject was in the Provincial interest, there was nothing in the 
spirit of the Act which rendered such expenditme improper, '“in the 
absence of specific legal prohibition, a large number of such contributions 
aas been permitted during the last eight years. Instances of these are 

{«■) Payment of an annual grant of Es. 25,000 towards the cost of 
maintaining the Victoria Memorial Hall. 

(jf) Payment of the actual cost of establishment emploved in the 

Art Section of the Indian Museum. 

Assam— 

Contribution for expenditure on establishment employed on Internal 

..Jtmigi’ation work. '. ' ^ 

.Madras . — ■■■ 

„ Co.ntributio.ii.<>:f Bs. 8,000 for the investigation of Kala Azar. ^ 

{ii) Contribution of Es. 10,000 to the Andamans Administration 
for the construction of a mosque. 

{Hi) Contribution of Es. 2,000 to the Military Department in. connec- 

{*) Contribution of Es. 6,820 towards the cost of construction of the 
outpatient block of the hospital attached to the Pusa Agri- 

(ii) Annual contribution of Es. 42,000 to the East Indian EaUway 

Proposed contribution , of Es. 5,000 towards expenditure on the 
,, , erection of a Chatri over Shri Shivaji Samadhi at Raigarh. 

^ from Provmoial revearaes for expendikre on the 




United Provinces — 

(1) Contribution of Rs, 10^000 ' 

{ii) Contribution to tlie Ariny Eeiaoiint Department' towards' co»- 
strnetioii of a Stallion Depot' at Meerut. . 

Centml Provinces — 

, Coiitiibntion to tbe Cbiefs* Collegej 'Raipur^ paid during: 1921-22 to 
. ■ 1923-24 but since, discontinue 

Contributions payable by the Burma Government for the condiiet 
of survey operations in that province. 

88. Doubts, however, have recently been- expressed as to the legality - 
of these contributions. It has been pointed out that there is no express 
provision either in the Government of India Act or in the Devolution 
Rules authorising such expenditure. Since both the Centra! and 
vincial Dovarnine,iits.''Can possess only such powers in this respect as .are 
.conferred on. them by the statute creating them or the rules made there- 
under, .it might be argued that neither. Go veriinieiit is entitled to incur 
such expenditure. 

89, From the administrative point of view, the prohibition of Central 
contributions towards Provincial subjects has also been found to be 
inconvenient. For iiivstance, in 1925, when the question of financial 
assistance from Central revenues to the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, which affords facilities for the instruction of Indian 
students and officers of the Indian services, was under consideration,, 
it was contended that the Government of India could not legitimately 
expend Central revenues in contributing to the School and that if a 
contribution on behalf of Britisli India as a whole was to be made, the 
charge should be distributed between Central revenues and the revenues 
of each Governor's province in the proportion of the share of the benefit 
which was calculated to accrue to the provinces. The question of Central 
grants for provincial purposes has been dealt with elsewhere. It is a 
point for consideration whether, iip certain cases such as those indicated 
below, Central contributions towards provincial expenditure and Provin- 
cial contributions to’wards Centml subjects should not he permitted 

(1} A provincial Government might be .permitted to incur feom 
Provincial revenues expenditure on a Central subject or mights 
make payments from Provincial revenues to another Province 
if by incurring that expenditure or by making sucdi pajmientd 
it confers a benefit on its own Province. ■ . ; ' 

(2) One Government might be pennitted to pay another for services. 

rendered or goods supplied. Expenditure -incurred by- one 
Government ibr the 'requirements and at the request of 
another, vrhen such expenditure. ;Would not ordinarily have 
, been incurred for its own,, -requirements or 'in the\discharge 
, ‘ ' -'''"of its own responsibility, might be re-imbursed by the latter. 



(3) The Government of India might be permitted to, incur expendi- 
ture ' for .the purposes of co-ordinating the activities of ■ Provin- 
.. cial Govermnents in -cases,' in which such . co-ordination is 
essential in the interests of India as a whole. 


J— Famine -Ixs.URAFCE. ■ 

90. Famine expenditure was recognised as an Imperial charge mitii 
the year 1875 when the doctrine was first enunciated that though it was 
the duty of the State to preserve the lives of the people, the primary 
responsibility for providing for their own support ought to rest upon 
the people themselves. Tire theory of the division of responsibility for 
this class of expenditure w^as laid down in the following terms in 1877 : — 

■ Distress should be met from local resources so far as is possible ; 
district resources should only be responsible w’hen local re- 
sources fail ; provincial resources when district resources fail ; 
and Imeprial resources last of alV 

Partly owing to its lack of definition and partly owing to the limited 
nature of local and district resources, this principle was not applied in 
practice to any appreciable extent, though famine expenditure w^as 
formally provincialised in the settlement of that year. For nearly 30 
j^-ears the cost of famine relief w^as actually met from provincial revenues 
so long as they w'ere able to bear the burden and thereafter it was accepted 
as a charge upon Imperial revenues. 

91. In 1878-79, what is commonly known as the Famine Insurance 

Fund w'as established by the Government of Lord Lytton. Tire great 
famines which had ravaged India between 1874 and i878 had involved 
an expenditure of over Rs. 14 crores and a review of the effect of this 
heavy expenditure had revealed the fact that it had in reality been 
defrayed from loan funds, the ordinary revenue of the country just 
sufficing to_ meet', the normal expenditure of the Government, Since 
famine w'as at that time an ordinary, incident of the Indian administra- 
tion (there were about two famines in every ten years), the Government 
of India came to the conclusion that it ivas fi.iiancially unsound to depend 
on loans, for meeting such, charges. They accordingly decided to streng- 
then their financial ■ resources ^ by one million sterling recurring revenue 
per anninn, which, was estimated to be the average amount which the 
Central revenues might be called upon to provide against the cost of 
periodical famine in,, supplement ■ ,of the expenditure on famine relief 
ihcurred from _ provincial funds. ,_The requirecV amount was raised by 
ineans of ’a famine jeyied tipoii land and a license tax imposed upon 
'persons following particular 'trades.^ The object of the Fund was “ by 
increasing' the^^reyeniie to avoid ’.constant additions to the debt of India 
whic^ the prevention of ’peripd&ai' famine would entail either by applying 
that incream of income, to' avert famine and thus obviate 
ftoine redufeiag'^'annualiy the debt' contracted for 
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famine, so that if the famine expenditnre should again become inev,itafete^^^^^^ 
the reduction of debt made in years of prosperity would compensate for 
the liabilities iiiciirred during a scarcity The >mid,, however, did not 
escape, during periods of financial stringency, the fate of other similarly 
situated funds, xllmost immediately after it was instituted it was 
raided to meet the expenditure arising out of the Afghan War. It w^as 
again applied to other purposes during Lord Dufferin’s administration 
and the annual contribution was reduced to Rs* one crore by Sir James 
Westland, w'ho justified the reduction on the ground that there was an 
improvement in the economic condition of the country and in the capacity 
of the people to resist famine. It was restored to the original figure by 
Lord Curzon. 


9^, For several years after the establishment of the fund, the surplus 
funds which remained after actual expenditure on famine relief during 
the previous year had been met were applied to the reduction of old debt. 
The CTOvernment of India, however, were at that time borrowing largely 
for productive purposes and they soon recogiii:ged that there w^as nothing 
to be gained by paying off old loans and incurring new debts simultane- 
ously. It was therefore decided that, so long as borrowing continued, 
the surplus in the Famine Insurance Fund should be appro]>riated to the 
avoidance of new rather than to the liquidation of old loans. The 
administration of the Fund was briefly on the following lines 


(a) Out of the annual provision of Rs. 150 lakhs, the actual expendi- 

ture during the year on famine relief was first met. 

(b) The surplus was partly utilised for the construction of protective 

irrigation works and railways, and 

(c) the balance was applied to the avoidance of new debt or the 

reduction of old debt. 


93. It will thus be seen that although in theory famine expenditure 
V as Provincial, in practice large sums were contributed by the Central 
Government out of the so-called Famine Insurance Fimd described above. 
The stage, however, at which the burden shifted from the Provincial to 
the Imperial account was wholfy indefinite and no provision was made 
for the cost of famine relief in fixing the standards of expenditure in 
Provincial settlements. In view of the many serious objections urged 
to the system, a new famine scheme was devised in 1906, by which the 
Govermiient of India placed to the credit of each Province exposed to 
famine out of the Famine Insurance Fund a fixed annual amount which 
could be utilized in case of famine without drawing on its normal re- 
sources. A maximum of these annual credits was also fixed for each 
Province with reference to its liability to famine, the maximum expendi- 
ture which it incurred during a year on famine and 'the conditions', as 
regards railway communications and ‘irrigation facilities' under which its 
famine administration would be conducted in the future. When the 


Beport of the Parlmmentary Committee appointed, m 1870 presided over hy Lord ’ 
ixmtm UamiltoE. . 
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aaioiiiit accumulated by tliis process was exhausted, liirther expenditure 
was shared equally by the Central and Provincial Governments and in 
the last resort the Central Government gave the Provmce further assist- 
ance from their own reveiiiies, , . . ■ 

94. In 1917 the arrangement described above was modified and 
famine relief became a divided head, the expenditure being apportioned 
between the Central and Provincial Governments in the proportion of 3 : 
1, w'hich coincided approximately with the actual incidence under the 
system introduced in 1906. The Famine Insurance Funds, however, 
continued to exist and an annual provision of Es. I| crores was made in 
the budget up to the introduction of the Eeforms. 

. 95. Such was the position w^hen the question of provincial .settlements 
was examined by the Meston Committee. Under the new distribution 
'oh the .sources of revenue suggested by this Committee, ■ a net increase 
:.was expected in the spending power of the provinces aggregating Es. 18,50' 
lakhs, on which, as has been described elsewhere, the Committee assessed 
the initial contributions to be paid by the Provincial Governments to 
the Central Government to meet the deficit in the Central Account result- 
ing from the introduction of the new system* In determining the increase 
of spending power, the expenditure relating to famine relief and the 
construction of protective irrigation works, w4ich had been made Provin- 
cial under the Eeforms Scheme, was^ deducted from the normal revenue 
of each Province. In the case of expenditure on famine relief, an average 
was taken of the expenditure in each provmce for a period of 20 years 
(1896-1916), while as regards protective irrigation w^orks similar averages 
w-ere taken for a period of ten years (1907-17). The reason for the 
adoption of a different period in the latter case v/as that it w^as thought 
that in the case of famine relief expenditiire it was proper to take figures 
over , a period representing an average cycle of varying seasons, whereas 
in the case of protective irrigation w^orks it w'as more suitable to have a 
shorter period representing expenditure under more recent conditions. 
According to this calculation the average expenclittire on famine relief 
and protective irrigation works amounted to : — 

qiii' tteusMids' 
of.'nipees.). 

■ 'Madras. , ■. . . . ■ . . . 6 , 61 '. ■ 

-Bombay./ . ... ■ . ; ' 63,60 

Bengal .. ' ■ 2,00' 

United Provinces ........ 39,60 

' ■ ' ■ Pimjab • ' • ' 3,81 

Burma 67 

Biliar and Orissa ' . . ■ ^ . . . . ii,62 

■, - ■ Ctentral Provinces . . • • . 47,26 

'■ Assam . . . . • 10 , , 

,On tlie above basis a new system of provision for famine expenditure 
was evolved as follows. Ive^ Erovincial Government was required 
by I)«yotation Eule. 29 to estabjieli and maintain out of provincial leve. 
nuM a famine iDBurance. load in accordance with the principles laid 
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4owii in Schedule Devolution Rules. Each Provincial Govern- 

meiit was required to contribute to its own fund 'for famine insurance^ 
aii annual contribiitioii on the scale indicated' in the statement above. 
This aniiiiar Gonkibution was to be 'devoted iu' the ■first instance to the 
constmctioii,,;oi'.pr^ works ■and if iiecessaiy- to 'relief measures^ 

'the Slim not,, required for these purposes, being: utilised in 'building up a 
balance in the Famine Insurance ’Fund.' The balance at the credit of, 
the Fund 'was regarded as invested with the . Central Government which 
pays interest on, it at a rate one per cent, 'less than the rate charged, for 
advances made by ' the. Central Government to, the Provincial Loans 
„Fuad, ■The Fiiadj .Le.j both the. annual contributions and the accumulated 
■credits were available for. application whenever necessary either for.aotual 
"fam.in,e relief or for construction of protective works or for the grant of 
^-advances., to cultivators.. 

,■■.96; It may be observed that "the surplus credits in the Central ,Famiii8 
Insurance -Fund' 'that, remained after meeting -the' annual expenditure 
■on famine relief was up to 1921 utilised by the Government of India 
for the reduction of their ordinary debt, only a very small fraction, if anjj 
-of which was i.iioiiiTed for purposes of famine^ relief. There was in reality 
no separate fund in existence. Even after the introduction of the, 
Reforms, no separate Fund has been created,- the annual assignments of 
. 'the Provinces being merged in the general balances of the Government 
of India. Since these balances are largely utilised for financing the capital 
prograrnnio of the Government of India and for advances to the Provin- 
cial Loans Fund, one result of the present system is, as has been pointed 
out ill the section of the Memorandum relating to Provincial Balances, 
that the amounts which are contributed by the provinces to the Famine 
Insurance Fimd are in practice re-lent to them at a rate of interest which 
is one per cent, higher than the rate at which interest is allowed on the 
balances in the Fund. 


97. The principal criticism directed against the new arrangements 
introduced under the Reforms was that in the case of certain provinces 
(Bombay, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces), the assign- 
ments had been pitched too high. In 1926, therefore, the Government 
of India examined the question of revising the constitution of the Famine 
Insurance Fund and the regulations governing it. A review of the famine 
expenditure in the 20 years 1905-1925 showed that under greatly im- 
proved conditions due to the development of irrigation and communi- 
cations and increased prosperity in the general community a considerable 
reduction could be effected in the contributions required to be made to 
the Fund without endangering the objects for which it was created. 
The figures also revealed that in another direction the system required 
revision. The rules then in force did not compel any province to maintain 
a minimum balance for meeting expenditure on famine relief proper ; 
.and from this cause in certain cases the: atouak contribution had been 
heavily drawn upon for irrigation works, the strictly protective character , 
of which was open to some doubt and' Jittle. had beqn accumulated 
.meet the direct demands of a really bad' season or series of seasons. Tlie 
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{$) Provident Funds'— 

of wliich the principal are— 
v,,^ ■ The State feilways Provident Fund, 
’’ (b) Company Kailways Provident Fund, 

General Provident Pmd and the 


GoyernMeiit of , India, thoref ote,. in consultation , ■ with the , ProvincW ■ 
'.(joverninents form^ certain proposals, for the, re-coiistitiitioii of, the ,, 
.Fund.on a different basis, the princip.al features of which .are .as, follows :— . 

(1) The famine fund should provide solely for expenditure on famine 

relief proper and the financing of protective irrigation works 
should be undertaken by the Province as part of the ordinary 
administration. 

(2) The annual contribution was recalculated vvdth reference to the 

average amounts spent annually on famine relief proper 
during the period 1905 to 1925. 

(3) The financing of loans to cultivators should hereafter be carried 

out by means of advances from the Provincial Loans Fund, 

98. One effect of these proposals, which have been approved by the 
Secretary of State in 1928 as a tentative measure, has been a substantial 
reduction in the Provincial contributions to the Famine Insurance Fund 
and consequently in the maxima amounts required to be accumulated. 
The assignment of Bombay has been reduced from Bs. 64 lakhs to Es. 12' 
lakhs, of the United Provinces from Bs. 40 lakhs to Bs. 16 lakhs, of the 
Central Provinces from Bs. 47 lakhs to Bs. 4 lakhs and of Bihar and 
Orissa from Bs. 12 to Bs. 3 lakhs. 


APPENDIX I TO SECTION D, 

Suggested scheme for the constitution of a Body of National 
Debt Commissioners in India. 

1. The principal funds deposited with the Government of India on 
which interest is paid are as follows : — 

Balance 

on 

31-3-26. 

(In crores 

of Rs.) 

(1) Special loans and treasury notes — 

These are various old endowments on which the Government 
have guaranteed payment of interest rates varying from 
3| to S per cent i’dll 

(2) Service Funds — 

These are not under the control of Government, but they 
have been deposited with them at favourable rates of 
interest varying from to 6 per cent 1*55 
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, Balance 
on 

31 . 3 - 26 . 

(In orores 
of Rs.) 

(d) I. C. S. Provident Fuii,d — 

Contributions to these are compulsory for certain classes of ; 
Goveniment servants and optional for others. In the 
case of Railways, the contributions of employees are 
supplemented from Railways funds. The rate of interest 
is fixed periodically, and the accumulated deposits with 
interest are paid to the employees on the termination of 
' ' their service . , ... . ■ . ■ . . 40-42 




(4) Postal Insurance and Life Annuity Fund — 

Interest is allowed at the rate, of 3|- per cent, on the balance 
in the l^und , . . . . . ■ . 

(5) Post Office Cash Certificates — 

Interest is paid in the shape of a bonus which works out on 
an average to about 6 to 6 per cent, per annum compound 
interest . ' . . . . ■. . 

(6) Post Office Savings Bank Balances — 

Interest is allowed at 3 per cent. . • ■ . • 

(7) Erailway Depreciation Fund — 

Interest is allowed at 3f per cent. . . ■ ' . ' . 

(8) Railway Reserve Fund — 

Interest is alio w^ed at 3| per cent. . . 

(9) Posts and Telegraphs Depreciation Fund — 

Interest is allowed at 3f per cent. ..... 

(10) Famine Insurance Fund — 

which consists of Provincial contributions made under statu- 
tory rules — 

Interest is allowed at 3f per cent. ..... 

(11) Depreciation Fund of commercial Departments under the 

Government of India — 

Except in the case of the bTorthern India »Salt Revenue 
Department, no interest is paid on these deposits . 


2-6S 

20-9e' 

27-23. 

■ 5-74 

9-32: 

'33 

':''"4'S2’: 

•13 


114-84 


The departmental and judicial deposits of the Central and Provincial 
Governments have been excluded, partly because no interest is paid on 
them and partly because it would be extremely difficult to hand over 
these deposits to a body such as the National Debt Commissioners for 
; ::i]iyestment.i;^ ^ - ^ ' 'i' • 

2. Practically the whole of this amount (Es. 114-84 crores) is now, 
included in the Government of India’s balances and interest is credited 
on these deposits at a rate which is either fixed in advance or which 
varies from time to time with the variations in the rate at which Govern- 
ment can borrow in the open market. The greater pprtion.of the amount, 
if not the whole, is normally utilised, for fikaiming ^e large capital pro- ,, i;:,'; ,;, , 

' ' i : ‘ ^ 


J,'- 
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The system is open to serious objections which : are briefly , indicated ■ 
■below— 

■ (a) Under tliis system money has to be borrowed wlaetlier it is wanted 
or not. From the practical/ point ' of viewv howeve^^ this, 

. oh jectioii is not serious so. long, as the CTOverniiieiit, has a, large 

capital programme in hand. 

{h} As worked ''at present, . Govemmeiit .pays' on. money lent to it at 
, a time., when interest rates are.' low, not the low rate of interest 
■ that it.' would pay for a long term loan issued in the market 
. . . . . at such 'E^ period but a. short term rate varying' with the condi- . . 

. ^ hionsmf 'the .market, which' may rise and has, in. fact,' .risen 
high in recent years. 

; .. '(c) ' 'Q-overnm-ent -undertakes, the liability .of paying out. .a portion of,- 

the money to depositors (for e.xaiiiple, advances from Provi- 
dent Fimds) at uncertain intervals, but this liability is 
ignored in fixing the rate of interest. 

{(1) The position is also unsatisfactory from the point of view of the 
■ depositor, wdio is forced to accept a rate of interest based on 
shoxt term deposit rates which frequently is demonstrably 
less favourable than terms which he could secure for himself 
if he were at liberty to invest the inoiiey, wdiich he does not 
expect to require for a long time, in some long period securit 3 r. 

3. These defects arise mainly from the fact that there is no body 
corresponding to the National Debt Commissioners in England to whom 
these Funds could be handed over by the Government for investment. 
It is therefore proposed that a similar body might be constituted in India 
on the following lines : — 

(1) It would consist of — 

(а) a Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank of India, 

(б) a representative of the Railway Board, 

(c). a legal adviser, possibly the Advocate General of Bengal or 
Bombay, 

, (d) two representatives of Government servants to be nominated 
by Government (when Provident Funds are under consi- 
deration), and 

(c) the Controller of the Currency. 

(2) ' To this body would be transferred all monies in the Government 

'balances in India described in paragraph 1 above, except 
the Post Office Cash Certificates and the Post Office Savings 
. , Bank deposits. ' ^ The inclusion of these last two items would 

involve considerable administrative difficulties. It is there- 

- fore proposed to- estclude them for the present. 

, :sV', ^he monies would be transferred in the, shape of Govern- 

‘ memiof India stock, the pj^ecise nature of which wmild have 
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(3) The management of the ProYmcial Loans Fund would be' trails- , 

ferred to the proposed 'Board. ■ The liabilities of this Fund 
on the Slst March 1926 amounted to IH-oS crores and the 
' interest paid anioimted. to 6’2I' crores. The average^ rate of 
' interest was 4‘54 per "cent.^ The whole of this debt could be 
given the 'form of 4|- per .cent. Provincial loans 'stock issued 
. to .the, Govermnent of India on ^siich terms as to ■ 3 deld 'th.e 'same 
amount in interest as the' total amount of interest payable 
b}?" the Provinces on their debt to the Goveriiinent of Indk. 
If the 'mana,.gement were transferred to this body, it would., 
of course, be' possible, for it to invest a considerable portion 
of its surplus money .in this stock, ' 

(4) , .The "Class of security in which the' Commissioners' 'co,uld\,iii.vest.'. 

their money in future would be subject to. the approval of the 
Governmeiit, This would necessarily vary according to the. 
nature .of the. Fund. 

(6) As regards Provident Funds, the relations between Government 
and the contributors to the Funds so far as guarantee of 
capital, repayment, etc,, are concerned, would remain the 
same as at pre.sent. In . other words, the Commissioners 
would only be an investing body and the present guarantee 
as regards depreciation of capital, etc., would continue. The 
Government would continue to do all the work in regard to 
receiving money from subscribers, paying out advances to 
them, etc., and also the keeping of accounts. The cost of 
keeping the accounts, would, however, be debited to the 
Funds.'' 

(6) Separate accounts would be kept for the different Funds so as 

to exhibit clearly the contribution of the tax-payer to the 
Service Funds on which a favourable ratefof intrest is paid. 

(7) A minimum rate of interest (say 4 per cent.) would be guaranty 

by the Government. At the end of every year the liabilities 
to the subscribers would be. compared with tJie 'value, of 'the' 
assets in the hands of the Commissioners in order to deter- 
mine whether there is a surplus or a deficit. A portion of 
the surplus, if would be transferred to a reserve fund to 
provide for any contingent liability under the guarantee 
against depreciation and the remainder credited proportion- 

(8) Since the class of securities in which the Board could invest 

their surplus money would depend on the nature of the 
Fund, it would be necessary to maintain separate accounts 
for different classes of -Funds. , For instance, a separate 
account would be maintainecl for the Provident Funds, 
another for the Railway Reserve and other depreciation funds ■ 
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.. FOREWORD. 

:4Sectioii. .'(2)^ of ' the' GoverBBient, of India, ■Act, requires the Sta'^ 
laitorjA Commission to inquire in.iO'. the '' development," of representatiTe 
institiitions '' in British India. Local bodies, i.e;, iiauiiici|)alities. district 
or, local, , boards, and village unions- and panchayats, ctine within the 
category of representative institutions, and in the following meinoraii- 
diini an attempt has been made to give an account of the development 
of these difierent units of local self-government. The first part of the 
, narrative traces the -historical evolution of -local self-govern,nQ.ent in India 
under' British administration and. is fairly comp)lete. The second, part 
gives an 'account of the structure of local bodies and, so far as such an 
account" involves an .analysis- of .-the' provincial laws -governing the con- 
stitution, functions and' powers of these bodies, and of the Governmeni 
control to w^hicli they^ are subject, the picture presented in the memo- 
'■randum^- -seeks to give the- broad outline. In the third part, an attempt 
has’ been made to give some idea, of the manner in wdiich these institu- 
tions have actually worked. This portion of the narrative should nor- 
mally include not only a description of the use which local bodies have 
made of their powers, but also of the use made hy the electorate of the 
vote. Unfortunately, in regard to the latter point, the material available 
gives practically no information. Even as regards the first point, the 
picture is necessarily in the nature of a rough and incomplete sketcb^ 
Fullness could only be attempted after the receipt by the Government 
of India of the provincial accounts w^hich are now in preparation. When 
these accounts are received, the memorandum will be expanded. Mean- 
while, it is hoped that it may be useful to the Commission as a preliminary 
.survey' .of., the position based, o-n. data now^ available to tlie Government, 
of India. 

Febnmfy 1928. 
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Memorandum on the development and working of re< 
presentative institutions in the sphere of local self 
government. 


PART I.— HISTORICAL, 


Local self-government in India, in the sense of a representative 
organisation, responsible to a body of electors, enjoying wide powers o£ 
administration and taxation, and functioning both as a school for train- 
ing in responsibility, and a vital link in the chain of organisms that make 
up the Government of the country, is a British creation. The ancient 
village communities were constituted on a narrow basis of hereditary 
privilege or caste closely restricted in the scope of their duties — collec- 
tion of revenue and protection of life and property were their main: 
functions— and were neither conscious instruments of political educatioBf 
nor important parts of the administrative system. 

2. Miinicijpcd Gomrnmeni in the three Presidency towns prior to J870.. 
—Municipal Government was first introduced in India in the last quarter 
of the 17th century in an urban area — Madras. In 1687, the Court of 
Directors ordered that a corporation, composed of European and Indian* 
members, should be formed for purposes of local taxation. The experi- 
ment had a brief and unsuccessful trial. A Charter of 1726 superseded, 
the corporation by a Mayor's Court, which was more a judicial than 
an administrative body. No further mention of municipal legislation, 
is to be* found in any pi’esidency for the next 50 years, ' When the Regu- 
lating Act of IfP (S3 Geo. niv Gap.^ 52) came into operation, ^ the Justices 
of the ''Reace, whom the Governor-General in ‘Council was' empowered 
to' appoint fox the presidency"' to whs frblh__^among covenanted civilians 
and owL^t, British inhabitant .were, m turn with authority to« 
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■ provide for the sanitation and protectioir of Ma^dras, Bombay .and Cal- 
■ciitta. But tlie principle of election was not, recognised. until 1845' in 
^ Bombay and 1847 in Calcutta. Act XI of 1845' established . a Board of 
- Conservancy in. Bombay and empowered the Justices,, of the Peace, who 

were appointed iin.der the Regulating Act' of 177-3, .to' elect 5 members. ^ 

Ror Calcutta, Act XVI of 1847 set up a board for 7 '"commissioners for 
the improvement of the city,'’ of wdiom four were to be elected in accord- 
ance wdth a scheme agreed upon by the rate-payers and approved by the 
. 'Government. In "Madras no step towards the recognition of the elective 
principle was ■ taken ^at this ■ period. ’ -Two Acts, Nos. XIV and XXV, 
which were passed in 1856,, and applied to . all the three presidency towns, 
prescribed for them an uniform system of administration and defined the 
functions of civic administration. But betvreen 1856 and 1868 the elec- 
tive principle suffered a set-back. Acts wrere passed which created in 
each of the three presidency to wars a body corporate consisting of 3 
nominated salaried members in whose hands ail mnmcipai functions 
were concentrated; only in Bombay the Justices of the Peace w-ere 
allowed to retain the right to elect representatives, but the number was 
reduced from 5 to 2. Advantage was taken by each presidency Govern- 
ment of the local legislative independence granted by the Indian Councils 
Act of 1861 to remodel the system of municipal administration in the 
three presidency towns ; but Madras alone took power (which w^as never 
acted on to allow election by rate-payers). 

3. Mmimpal Government and Lord Jf a ?yo. --The first substantial step 
towards the establishment of niiinicipal Government in the presidency ■ 

towns on an elective basis was taken during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Mayo. The need for fiiiancia] decentralisation as an aid to economy 
and efficiency of administration provided the occasion for a departure in 
policy ; Lord Mayo’s statesman ship widened the objective. By a 
resolution No. 3334, dated the 14th December 1S70, the Government of 
India made over to local Governments certain departments of the admi- 
nistration of which education, medical services and mads, are, for the 
purposes of this memorandum, important, as they still constitute the - 

principal activities of local bodies. One great object of this decision was ; 

to afford opportunities for the development of self-government, for : 

strengthening municipal institutions, and for the association of Indians 
and Europeans to a greater extent than heretofore in the administration 
of affairs. The result was couvsiderable legislative activity, which had Faragrph 
the effect of introducing a real measure of municipal self-government ^ ; 

into India. Bombay Act III of 1872 fixed the number of members to 
be elected to the corporation of Bombay at one-half of the total ; Act IV 
of 1876 fixed the corresponding proportion for Calcutta at 2l3rds, By 
Act V of 1878 the rate-payers of Madras were empowered to elect one-half 
of the municipal commissioners. Bombay allowed the coiporation to 
elect, its own chairman : in Madras and Galcuttaj bhe --power of nominat- 
ing this functionary was reserved to .Government* //'Eor;"eacit town > the 
qualifications of electors' were 'prescribid As 4>^;Attamment of. the age of 
majority — 21 years, and, (6) 'payment of.a;,imn}mum..sum.aimiiaUy 'fo •_ 
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iMiinicipai taxes. The amounts %?er6 Rs. 30 in Bombay and Rs. 25 in.' 
(•alciitta and Madras. In Bombay fellowship of the university also 
constituted a qualification. 

4. 3I''umGi])(d government outside pmsideneg towns. — The ' history of 
niimicipal Government in urban areas outside the three presidency 
towns does not begin until the forties of the last century. Acts wei’e 
passed, for Bengal in 1842 (Act X of 1842) and for the whole of British 
India, in 1850 (Act XXVI of 1850). permitting the formaticm, on the 
application ofAJie inhabitants, of local committees to make better provi- 
sion for purposes connected witli public health and convenience, and to 
raise taxes in pursuance of this object. ’ The Bengal Act failed coiB,pleteIy. 
The xtct of 1850 worked with some success in the North-Western Pro- 
vince, now kmwn as the pro\dnc6 of Agra, and in Bombay. It had no- 
effect in Madras and Bengal. In 1863 'the report of the Roj^al Army 
Sanitary Commission prominently directed attention , to the unhealthy 
condition of towms. Action w’-as taken by the different local Govern- 
ments, by Bombay in 1862, by Bengal in 1864, by Madras in 1865, by the' 
.Punjab in 1867, by the -North-Western Province i,n 1868 and by the 

• Central Provinces under the Bengal Act of 1864 and the Punjab Act of" 
1867, to do a\Yay with the voluntary principle on wdiicii alone muni- 
cipalities could be constituted under Act XXVI of 1850, and to invest 
local C4overnments with power to set up committees to look after the 
water supply, lighting and sanitation of towms. The Bengal Act (Act 
VI of 1868) — wiiich applied only to the smaller towuis — the Nortli-'West- 
ern Province Act (Act of 1868), the Punjab Act (Act XV of 1867) also 
recoghiscd the possibility of a number of members of munici/jKd comrMiiees 
being elected with the permission of the local Government. In the Gentrai' 
Provinces the eJectiv^e principle was actually introduced in the majority 
of the towns in 1868. 

Resolution of Lord Mayo's Gorerrment , — The resolution of Lord 
Ma\o's Government was responsible for inclusion of the principle of 
election in the nmnicipal law of provinces where the system was not 
already recognised. In Madras power was taken under Act III of 1871 
to allow the rate-pa-yers, sul jeet to rules framed by the local Govern- 
ment, to elect tlie non-official members of municipal committees. In 

■ Bombay, by Act VI of-l<S73, the elective system was made, permissive 
ill regami to two-thirds of the body of.eomniissioners in theJarg’er muni- 
cipalities which w'ere designated ‘‘ city municipalities. Bengal Act II 
of 1873 empowered the Government to authorise tlie rate-payers to elect 
municipal' commissioners in the large towns in iv' ich tie Act of 1864 
wm in force.' 

5. Mesokition of Lord Ripdtds Govermfmdoff- local self -gorerrment . — The 
effect on local self-government of the policy iimugumtcd by Lord Mayo- 
was reviewed in 1882. ■ Considerable progi’ess w^as 'recorded since 1870, 

. both, in the number and usefulness 'of municipalities., 'But progress wm 

■ found to have b'een more,' unequal' in, different parts of the country than 
varying local cii'ciimstanceS' seemM.'tb .warrant. In itnany, places, ser- 
vice© adapted^ for local management were foun^d'O still reserved in. 


tip 

nil 
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tlie' hands of the central a-diniiiistration. A, fresh step forward was, 
therefore, considerefl to be both desirable .and necessary. On 18th 
May, l‘^82, Lord Ripoa's Govemmeiit issoed their historic resaiutioii on 
local self' government. The mecliaiiioal objects of the^ policy enumerated 
ill the resolution 'were twofold. , ■ In the first, place, At was desired that 
local Clover iinicats slioul'l apply to their financial relations 'with the 
local bodies ujider them tdip- prificiple of financial decentralis'ation, which 
Lord Mayo had introduced, and which liad worked satisfactorily bet- 
ween the Government of ' India and ■ the provinces. Secondly, and in 
addition to the financial objective, it became necessary to consider what 
steps were necessary to rende'r the existing local bodies of ail kinds more 
eSicieiit and better suited to discharge the duties, with which it was 
proposed to entrust them. But the main object was to make local seif- 
go veriiineiit '' an instrument of political and popular, education.'' Three 
broad principles were, therefore, laid down for the guidance nf provincial 
llovernmentB : — 


(a) that they should maintain and extend throughout the country i 
a net work of institutions of local Government, e^feomlbj \ 

in rural areas ; : 


■{b) 


large prepon- 


that they should introduce into these' bodies .a- 

derance of non-ofliciai members — the number of official 
members being not more than one-third of the whole ; and 

It;) that they should exercise control over these bodies from without 
and not from within, i.e., they should revise and check their 
acts rather than dictate to them. The wish was accordingly 
expressed that, wherever practicable, these bodies should 
have non-official chairmen. 


As regards the method of choosing members, Lord RiponA Govern- 
ment preferred election, wherever possible, and variety of systems of 
■election to rigid uniformity. As forms of control they suggested insis- 
tence on prior sanction for certain transactions as a condition of validity, 
and on retention of the power (1) to set aside the proceedings of a local 
body in particular cases, and (2) to suspend" it temporarily in the event 
of gross and continued neglect of any important duty. 

6. Its effcii on upivAoipcMlies, — -In the practical application of the,, 
policy summarised in the preceding paragraph, elasticity wasenjoined^' 

50 as to permit of the a.daptatioa of the general principles formidated to ' ' ' / 

local conditions. The first result of the issue of the resolution was iegis* , . , _ ’ 

lation to enable local Governments to give effect to the general scheme, ,b-.' ■ ' '1 

Bffir iinmieipalities, Afadras, Bombay, Bengair'the iforth- Western Pro- .Madras Act "'“..t 
viiice and Oudh, the Punjab and Burma passed the marginallymoted I 






Acts. The .Madras Act, No. IV of 1884, empowered Government 


permit the election of time-fourth ,oi the number' of, municipal commis- Bengal Act y. 

eiOinnyc! htr f ri ' RnmKc* A ■ , o'BAl'icfniaiU ni of 1884 .'■"'V.-i 


sioaers by rate-payers. In Bombay Act, II of -Jfifil,-' 'abolished the -'dis- ™ of 1884. 
tiaction between city and town '' dnunicipalities, wMoh Act VI of p. ted/l''"'! . 

ihp.d tthft o.lAotiOtiii of at - J 


1873 had 


introduced, ;and ptesesribed the election' bf at least one-half u 





’ ' ’ ^ - ..4 
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the : commissioners^ the general rule. It also fixed^one quarter of a : 
hoard’s 'number as the maximum that could consist,, of . officers.; , Th 
'.Bengal Law (Act III of .1884) provided a municipal constitution,, .of which. 
Ihe''..chief features : were : — 

(a) election the rate-payers of two-tkirds 'ol thcv niiiiii(;ipal ' com-^- ; 

inissioners ; 

(b) election by the commissioners of a chairman for all niunieipali- 

ties except 26, which were scheduled ; 

(c) election by all municipalities of the vice-chairman; and 

(d) fixation of the maximum number of official members ar one- 

fourth of the total. 

In the North-Western Province and Oudli Act XV of 1883 provided, for all 
the municipalities to which it applied, election by rate-payers of three- 
fourths of the members and of the chairman and vice-cha„irmaii by the 
municipal committee. The latter privilege was subject to the right of 
the local Government to appoint a chairman in any specified municipa- 
litj. In the Punjab, Act XIII of 1884, left the introduction of the 
elective principle to the discretion of the local Government, but gave 
municipal committees power to elect then.* own presidents and vice- 
presidents, subject to Government approval. As regards the election 
of members it introduced one condition, viz., that once the elective 
principle was introduced into a municipality, it could not be withdrawn, 
except on the application of the majority of the electors, or for reasons 
afiecting the public interests. For Burma the Imperial Legislative 
Council passed Act XVII of 1884 which was practically identical with 
the North- Western Province Act of 1883. Assam and the Central Pro- 
vinces adopted no new legislation. The former continued to follow the 
provisions of Bengal Act V of 1876 ; the latter of Act XI of 1873. 

7. History of local self-government in rural areas. — The qualifications of 
electors and members prescribed for municipalities in provinces and the 
Government control to which they were subject are set forth briefly in 
’^appendices II-IV. A summary is now attem]>ted of the effect produced 
by the resolution of 18th May 1882 on local self-government in rural 
areas. Prior to 1882 the evolution of local self-government outside 
cities took the form of the establishment of local funds for local improve- 
ments. These funds were raised on a semi-voluntary basis or under 
executive orders, and were managed either by local officials or small 
local committees, some of which had a nondnaled mn-official element. 
Such legislation on the subject as was passed before 1882 merely had 
the eSect of giving (a) statutory sanction to the levying of rates, and 
(6) power to create local committees. But the elective principle was 
■ not infroduced* Thus, in Ma,dras, Act VII of 1866 authorised the levy 
of a road cess, but did not provide for the association of a popular element 
in bhe administration of the' fund. Act IV of 1871 which replaced the 
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Act. of , 1866 , legalised., the , levy of (1) a cess on the rental of all occupied,,: .■ 

, .land,'. ( 2 ) a.house-tax and (3). tolls on vehicles. The ine.rea,se ,fiom these . 

, im.posts was to be devoted to the development, of' communications,, edn**' ■ 
cation, medical relief and sanitation— duties which even to-day . are the '■ 

. principal concern of rmal boards.' . The presidency was divided into^ 

■ teal'. fund circles, and, boards, were'' formed -in each circle, of which half 
the . members were ,, non-officials. But these members 'were not elected^ 
and all the executive power was vested in the Collector wlio was ex- 
officio' president. In,'tlie Bomhay Presidency, Act .VIII of 1865, provided, 
for the levy in Sind of a cess on land and sair revenue, and of a tax on 
shops. Part of the income was paid to local committees for expenditure 
in works calculated to promote public health, comfort or convenience. 

But the law was silent as to the comj)Osition of these committees. For 
the rest of the presidency, the Bombay Local Funds Act of 1869 (Act 
III of 1869) was passed. This established local fund committees, at 
least one-half of the members of ivMeh itme to be nm-offixicds. t^ ascertain 
and provide for local public health, education, and convenienee. These , 

bodies were empowered to levy a cess of one anna in the rupee on land / 

revenue. But election to these bodies was not recognised. In Bengal 
a Road Cess Act was passed in 1871. It established local committees 
to ascertain and provide for local needs in regard to means of communica- 
tion. Two-thirds of the members had to be either elected or nominated 
from among the rale -payers , But in practice election to these committees 
was not adopted. For the North-Western Province the Government of 
India passed Act XVIII of 1871, which empowered the local Government 
to raise certain cesses from land, and provided for the constitution of 
district boards or committees to administer the funds so raised. In 
these there were no elected members. In the Punjab, by Act XX of 
1871, provision was made for the appointment of committees in each 
district to control (1) the funds which were raised under the Punjab 
Local Rates Act of that year, and (2) certain land cesses, alrea-dy imposed 
at the time of land settlements, for expenditure on roads, schools and 
local purposes. These bodies were composed of nominated officials and 
non-officials in the proportion cf two-thirds to one-third. In the Central 
Provinces certain cesses were raised by executive authority, but the 
people were in no way associated with Government in their administra- 
tion. In Assam, ferry fund committees and education committees were 
set up by executive order in 1872 and 1873 respectively to advise the 
Deputy Commissioners in the management of the allotments made for 
district roads and education. The Assam Local Rates Regulation of 1879 
empowered the Chief Commissioner to establish district committees 
for the purpose of determining and controlling the expenditure of the 
rates leviable under the regulation. But the non-official element vrhich 
was fixed at not less than 2/3rds of the total membership was entirely 
nominated. 




8. Ejffect of the fesohition of 1882 on local self-government in rural 
resolution of 18th> May 1882'’ defined; the unit and scope of 
local self-government Jn rural areas, sought /to xelate its development^ 
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less advanced portions, only district boaMs- weve established aiid^ 
power of CRvxtiiig local boards was left to '■'the;, local Go\wiimeJit. ^ 
regards the village, thc‘ Bengal scheme resembled the Madras plan, 
except that it Ifl't f,o the local Government the power to create village 
liiiioiis on siiital)!e occasions. In the advanced dintficfs^ the ]wm(dple of 
deeluw to loan (Chd disfrici boaals mis 'introduced ; with regard to the less 
advanced parts. Governiiieiit retained the power to nominate, all members. 
The election to local or sub-boards was by qnalilied voters ; to district 
boards by ineiiiboi’S of sub-boards, which could elect .their own eliair- 
men. The cli ainiuiii of the higher orgaiiisatioii--co-iild be either elected 
or nominated at the discretioii of Governiiient. The members of union 
eoiiimittees, where estahlislied, were to' be ''elected froni among the rate- 
payers. . 


(d) North-Western Fromnee . — In .the', Foidh-Westem. 'Pro^^ 

XIV of 1883f provided for the establishment- in each . district -of '.u; district 
board having authority over the entire district, for the division of dis- 
trict's into sub-districts, and for the setting up- of- local boards for each 
sub-district. The local or sub-boards wem to be the agents of the. dis- 
trictf boards for the- exercise of such authority within tlie.ir jurisdiction 
. as, .might, be delegated to theiii by, the larger unit.. The district board. 
wm vested: -vdth authority to.rev.ise or vary a...ny proceedings of . a, sub-, 
boa.i‘d- by' -,a - resolution passed by two- thirds' of ' the- ' members ' present..- 
The local board vxis to consist of members, partly elected and partly nomi^ 
nated. The proportion of the latter could not exceed one-fourth of the 
total membership. District boards consisted of all the members of local 
boards, but, if Government so directed some of them mere to be elected by 
members of the sub-boards from among themselves, and the remainder, not 
exceeding oii(3-foai'th qf the total, were to be nominated by Govein- 
meiit. Local boards elected their own chairman. District hoards had 
the option to elect their own chairmen or to ask Government to selecd- one 
for them. Government had tJie right to veto any election made by n 
district board. Xo provision was made in the law for the creation of 
vdiage; paiicliay'afcs , -ov ' 

(e) Punjab , — Punjab Vet XX of 1883 provided foi* the Qstablishineiit 

of district boards. Discretion to create local boai'cls or sub-district 
boards was left to the local Government, which was also invested with 
the power to fix the inimber of members oteach class of board, subject 
to a minimum of six, and to decide ivheiher appointment shmild be by elec- 
tion or nomination or by a eombinatioH of both methods. The proportion 
of salaried or official members was generally not to exceed one-third of 
the entire membership. Government was to decide whether the chair- 
man should be elected or nominated. ' ‘ . ■ , ■ ■ 

(/) Central Provinces ~hi the Central Provinces, Act I of 1883t -en- 
joined the Chief Commissioner to aggregate the several villages into 
circles” and to aggregate ^circles"” into g:Sups.”; For eii’cles 
no self-governing agency was established! ' For each ' gtoup of circles, 
a- local board AvaB set up,"ancl _for eaOh district a. district council having 
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axithority OYer the entire , district. The district coimcil was to mckde 
members elected by members of group circles f rom among themselves, nonn- 
nated or elected representatives of the mercantile and professional classes 
mid nominees of Government not exceeding one4hird of the total number of 
members. The siibordinate or local boards were to be composed of one 
or more headmen of the villages composing the group, of elected or 
nominated representatives of the commercial or professional classes 
resident in the group, and of nominees of Government who were limited 
to one-third of the total. Both classes of boards could elect their chair- 
men out of the members. 

(g) Assam. — In Assam, the elective system, was not applied to Indians. 
But resident members of the European planting community were per- 
mitted to elect representatives to the board of the sub-division which 
became the territorial unit of self-government. 

9. The importance of the policy adumbrated by Lord Ripon's Gov- 
ernment in the history of rural local self-government is best illustrated 
by contrasting the institutions it created with those which it replaced. 

As has already been stated, in form, units of local self -Government had 
existed in some provinces for a considerable period ; in others, nominally, 
during a period of time shortly preceding 1882. But in the words 
of the late Lord Macdonnell, as administrative bodies the earlier 
bodies were mere shadows. Their members met only imder pressure. 
They merely registered the orders of the executive. They rarely ex- 
hibited anything like public spirit."’ They were not schools for training 
in self-government. Lord Ripon’s pronouncement laid down in clear . 
language that they were to be treated as vital links in the administrative 
chain and as schools for training the inhabitants of the country in respo.n- 
sibility ; and that their formation was to be encouraged. It gave them 
legal status, and provided local Governments with the ideal to which 
their growth was to conform. 

10. In 1896, the Government of India reviewed the results of the legis- 
lation which was passed in regard to municipalities in 1883-85. A 
similar review?- relating to district and local boards was issued in 1897. 
But’ these resolutions marked no change or advance in policy. They 
are useful mainly as showing that the income and expenditure of local 
bodies had increased ; that in the bulk of the provinces, municipal expend- 
iture on objects of public utility, such as w^ater supply and drainage, 
conservancy, public works and public instruction represen-fced a subs- 
tantial proportion of the total ; that in the rural areas local boards 
devoted the greater portion of their resources to civil works —principally 
communications, education coming next and medical relief last. The 
verdict regarding thevse bodies was that much useful work was done 
by them and that they had made substa,htial progress in the work of 

In 190^r09^ ' Euh'j 0 ^^^ local s^yf-goTern^^ 

%y the'Roy4C<>IW3^sion‘ni>ilDecentralkatio^^ / 
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n nmnber of detailed proposals to enlarge' 'po.wers, of local bodies ■ and to ^ 
make tbem more democratic. But tbe proiioimeement ■ of the Govern- ■ 
ment of India on these recoiiimendationSj',whioh..is embodied in a resolu- , 
tioii issued by them in 1915 , though, fayoiiring a general policy of further 
progress, left to local Governments the, decision; as do 'its' pace. 

12. The (leclmxifdon of 20th August^ 1.91? —The next step 'forward was 
the- direct outcome of the declaration of 20th August 1917 regarding the 
future policy of constitutional advance in British Iiidiac' ' In comment- . 
ing on this pronouncenieiit, Lord C^edmsford explained to the Imperial 
Legislative Council on 5th September 1917, that the first road along 
which, advance could be made tow^ards ^‘ the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India” was in the domain of local self- 
government. The authors of the Joint Report on Indian Constitutional Para. 
Eeforms took the same view. They thought that popular grow’-th must P* ^ 
be more rapid in the lower than in the higher level of the structure of 
Government, and were of opinion that the largest measure of respon- 
sibility should be introduced in the sphere of local self-government. 

One reason for this was that local bodies constitute the base of the ad- 
ministrative p)TOmid. The second reason wnrs that as these bodies 
concerned themselves with matters which immediately and ultimately 
concern the individual, i.e., local sanitation, local communications, 
local dispensaries and local schools, the elector would take a keen personal 
interest in their working, and his representative an efficient part in the 
administration by virtue of his understanding of local problems. To 
make local self-government both fully representative and responsible 
they suggested the follo%ving formula : — 

'' There should be, as far as possible, complete popular control in 
local bodies, and the largest possible independence for them 
of outside control” 

13. ReBolution of 16th Wlay, The recoismiendations of the 

.authors of the Joint Report, in so far as they aimed at fundamental 
changes in the powders and duties of the Secretary of State, the Govern- 
ment of India and local Governments, had to be given effect to by legis- 
lation in the Imperial Parliament. Their suggestions regarding the 
■developiiieiit of local self-government needed no such sanction, and were 
elaborated in a resolution wffiich the Government of India issued on 16th 
May 1918. - The principles enunciated in this document were as fol- 

(1) That in both municipalities and rural boards, a substantial 

elective majority should be secured. 

(2) That the representation of official experience should be secured 

by the nomination of ^experts for purposes of discussion and 

'' i,,.'" m That special representation of .33f3dnorities;whtre‘ this' Was nec 
’ ' ’ system’ of communal or ^ proportional voting. > 
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: . (4) .'.Ttat the' francMse for election to local bodies slioiikl be siifli- 
ciently low to obtain constituencies whicli will be really re- 
presentative of tbe- rate-payers.; ^ . 

fo) That there should be', general repkceineiit of iiomiiiated official 
chairmen of municipalities by elected non-officials anil, 
that for rural boards also : the election of iioji-official chair- 
men should be encouraged wherever possilib . Where iioriii- 
nation was necessary, endeavour should he made to Jionii" 
uate non-official chairmen. 

(6) That boards, both municipal and rural, -with substantial elected 
majorities, should have full liberty to impose or alter taxa- 
tion within the limits laid down by the municipal laws ; where 
' ■ ' 210 limits, were imposed by the law, the sanction of outside 
authority shotild' be required to increase the existing tax. 
Boards which 'were indebted to Government should not be 
allowed to reduce - a tax without the sanction of Governiiieiit. 

. ' (7) : That local ' bodies 'shoi^^^^ subject to, such general p.iincipies as 
Government may prescribe, have full control of any funds 
that they themselves may raise for ^iny particular objec.t. 

(8) That, subject to the requirement of maintaining a minimiim 

standing balance to be prescribed by Government, local 
bodies should have a free hand with regard to their budgets. 

(9) That the system of requiring local bodies to devote fixed portions 

of their revenues to particular objects should be done away 
with. But, if Government gave a grant for a particular 
object, the grant', must be applied to’ that object. 

(10) That an advance should be made towards the emancipation 

of boards from the restriction to . seek outside sanction for 
public works expected to cost more than a certain amount. 

(11) That, except with regard to the appointment, removal and 

conditions of service of the principal executive or of expert 
officers, outside control over the estal)iishments of local 
bodies should be eliminated, Government only prescribing 
general rules in respect of such matters as leave ailcnvaiieeS;, 
maximum salaries, pension or provident funxts. 

These principles aimed at a thorough democratisation _of the elec- 
torates and the composition of local bodies, and at as complete a measure 
of emancipation from outside control as local circunistances and consi- 
derations of prudence seemed to warrant. Control, in fact, it was sought 
to limit to taxation and borrowing, and to interference in the event of 
grave default or dereliction of 'duty. 

14. Villxige fmc]iayatd*—The Decentralisation Commission liaci de- 
voted a special chapter 'to, the discussion of this subject, and to the for- 
"mulatiqn of .proposals ^fqrTdsteiing village government. The Govern- 
_ ment of India; yosolution of.l91§ had laid down certain guiding priiicipleK,. 

tike <sliree,,^6a^'’that had eiaped since its issue, there had 
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been 110 practical developments in this- field.- -Presumabijj'tlie war. was,' 
responsible for tliis inactivity. The- resolution of 1918 dealt afresh with 
the question of the formation of village panchayats, ■ viewed not 'mere 
meclianical adjuncts of local self-government but as'/ associations desig.,iied, 
to develop village corporate life on the basis of the intimacy easting 
between the inhabitants, who had not ' only common 'civio: interest, but 
were also connected by ties of tradition and of blood. , '-In this resolution 
the danger of insistence on, the pursuit of a rigid uniformity nf model 
when so much depended on local tradition and local aptitude was recog- 
nised. But the need for making. an efiective beg.inmng in the field was' 
.als,o- .impressed 011 local CTOver.nments. Simplicity of iegislation which, 
woiiid allom^ the maximum of elasticity for the regulation of the ex- 
periment was enjoined. For general guidance it was suggested (a) 
that village officials should be associated with panchayats. the other 
members being chosen by informal election by the ^dllagers, (b) that their 
functions should be to look after village sanitation, \dllage education 
and petty . litigation, both cml and criminal, and (c) that they shou.ld 
..have'' powers ^of permissive taxatio.n, but. that the assignment to them, 
of a portion of the village cess should be the normal way of fiiiaiicing 
their activities. 




15, Result of resolution of 1918 , — The result of -the 1918 resolutioi,!, ■, 
was fresh legislation to give effect to the principles enunciated in that . 
document. In the major presidencies some or all of it was passed before 
the introduction of the reforms. Madras for instance passed four Acts, 
i.e,f the Madras City Municipal Act in 1919 and the District Municipalities 
Act, the bocal Boards Act, and the Village Panchayats Act in 1920. 
Post-reform legislation in this presidency embodies no important advance. 
Bombay also passed an Act in 1920 to constitute or increase the powers 
of village committees. Bengal passed a Village Self-Government Act 
in 1919 which incorporated the policy of constituting at the earliest 
possible date union boards, comprising groups of villages, throughout 
the Presidency, and the Central Provinces, a Local Self-Government 
Act, relating to rural boards. But rules under this last Act were pro- 
midgated by the reformed Government. 

16. Under rule 6 of the Devolution Rules framed under Section. 45A 
of the Government of India Act, local self-government' vras classified 
as a provincial transferred subject. 'From 1921, therefore, the practical 
application 'Of the policy and principles formulated ,m the resolution of 
May 1918 fell to Ministers. The powder w^as fully exercised as is proved 
by the number of laws relating to local self-government which w"ere passed 
by provincial Legislative Councils betw^een 1921 and 1926. In December 
1922, the Bombay Legislative Coimcil passed a Bill to amend the various 
Acts relating to local or rural boards. This ■ measure extended ■ the 
franchise, removed the sex disqualification and gave increased powers 
to local boards. Act No. XVIII of .1925, 'relating to city/^ muni- 
,cij)alities raised the proportion of elected' members to four-fifths of the ' 
total number, gave to women the frahcMse.and the right to stand for.;^^ 
election,, and made special pro'vision for the representation of the^d%,’; 
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pressed classes. In Bengal, the Calontta Municipal Act ^s 
1923. It recognised the principle of one man one ^ote gaie tte 
Muhammadans" a separate electorate, and remo\ ec t -.e sex ‘ , 

fication. The constitution of the corporation was also democratised, 
the office of both Mayor and Chief Executive Officer being made eketn e. 
In the United Provinces, a private Bill, moved by one of 
followers, was passed in 1922 reducing the qiialih cations for the muni- 
cipal vote. In November 1922, the 

province passed an Act relating to district boards (Act X of 192-) whicfi 
reduced the franchise, gave the Muslims a separate electorate completely 
de-officialised the composition of boards, and conferred on them power 
to impose taxes on circumstances and property and to increase the ocai 
rates. The Punjab passed no less than five laws on the subject of local 
self-government. The Punjab Municipal Amendment Act of 19^1 
increased the power and independence of mumcipaiities. The Punjab 
District Boards Act passed in the same year, also generally lowered 
the franchise. The Punjab Small Towns Act, the tillage Panchayats 
Act and the Town Improvements Act aimed, according to a i^iport oi 
the local Government, at creating “ a democratic and self-reliant spirit 
and at setting up “ a better organisation ” in these smaller unrts of 
population for purposes of sanitation and public health. A re- 
distribution of seats on local bodies was also carried mit on the basis ot 
the mean ratio between the population of the difierent communities 
inhabiting the province, and their relative voting strength. _ In miiiii- 
cipalities, the communal system of elections, which was an inheritance 
from tli6 pro-roform GovcrimoLCiit, was extended. In district oareSy 
communal electorates as such were not introduced. The nominated 
element on all local bodies has been substantially reduced and muni- 
cipalities have been encouraged to elect non-official presidents anc 
viw-presidents. In Bihar and Orissa, one of the first acts of the Minister 
was to call a conference to discuss a Bill drafted by the pre-reforms 
Government to amend the Bengal Municipal Act of 1884. The mam 
features of the law, as finally passed, were 

(i) extension of the franchise to all persons paying Es. 1-8 in 

■ ■ ■ municipal taxes .and also to educated women ? otlier'^ise 

qualified. 

(ii) disqualification of salaried servants of Government for election 
. as chairman and vice-chairman of a mnnieipality, and 

(iii) creatiop of a Ipcal self-government board, with a majority of 

mem&rs elected by the Legislative Coiincil from its own 
ranks, to exercise such powers of co-ordination and control 
r' as Government may delegate to it. 

. : ■ ■ The law to amend the, former Local Self-Government Act was also 

infiuenced by the discussions which took place in the conference con- 
vened to consider the Bill, relating to municipalities. It. introduced, 

: A ^ fot:,the'^^ tinie, dtteot, election to district boards, and removed the 
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boards from the snperYision and control of local officers. Tbe election 
of salaried ofiicials of Govermnent to bold tbe post of cbaiinian or vice- 
cbaiimaii of a board was made impossible. Tbe central macbineiy 
provided for district boards was a Public Healtb Board, constituted with 
functions similar to those of tbe Local Self-Government Board. A Villf ge 
Administration Act was also passed wbicb provided (a) for tbe foima- 
tion in vilkges of union boards, charged with certain adBiinistrative 
powers to be exercised under tbe control of district boards in respect of 
schools, sanitation, etc. ; and (b) for tbe constitution of village pan- 
chayats with povrer to try petty civil and criminal cases. In the Central 
Provinces a Municipalities Act was passed in 1922, of which tbe chief 
fea.tures were extension of the franchise, reduction of official and nomi- 
^ nated members, extension of the powers of muuicipal committees, and 

reduction of official control. In Assam, the Minister of local self-govei3> 
rnent was responsible for the passage into law in 1923 of the Assam Muni- 
cipal Act which had the effect of (a) substituting Government control 
for control by the commissioners in certain matters, (b) subjecting the 
rule-making power of Goveinment to the approval of the Legislative 
Council, and (c) the establishment by rule of communal representaticn 
on miiiiicipai boards. In 1926, the Assam Legislative Council passed 
three more Acts, relating to local ■ bodies, of . 'which the Assaiii Rural - 
Self-Government Act (VII of 1926) and the Assam LocabSelf-Go'vern- 
ment (Amendment) Act {VIII of 1926) are important. Act No. VII 
of 1926 provided for the creation of village authorities on a wholly 
elective basis to undertake the management of village affairs, water 
supply, communications and public health. Success in the held of 
administration first entrusted to these bodies can be rewarded by its 
enlargement so as to include control of village forests or the management 
of any local institution or work of public utility within the village area. 

Control over them is to be exercised, not by local boards, but by a pic- 

vincial registrar, Le., by Government direct. Act VIII of 1926 followed 

the Municipal Act of 1923 in increasing the number and proportion of 

elected members, in making Goveinment officials only supeinumeraiy 

members without a vote, and in prescribing election as the normal 

method of appoinfiiig a ciiairman. The boards have .been given addi-’ 

tional powers' of taxation and the power of control over them of the 

executive officers of Government has been reduced. In Burma, the ' ; ■ 

Municipal Act of 1884 (Act No. X of 1884) is 'Still in force but a Bill to 

amend 'it has been introduced in the provinciaMegisktive CoimeiL 

For rural area-s, an Act was passed in 1921 (Act ^ No. IV^ of 1921) which 

empowered the^ local Government to establish circle boards and district 

councils in the- districts. The circle board is 'the smaller unit of local 

seif “government. It embraces,- within: its jurisdiction aggregations of , _ 

villages called groups - and derives its duties .and funds- from the district - ' _ ; " 

- ' board. The members of a circle board consist of: (a) persons elected by ^ 'V" 

V » ' groups of village tracts and {b) of co-opted pffieWs "of -the Medical, ^ 

I - - Public Works, Sanitary and Veterinary 'departments. These latter ^ 

' , . " cannot vote. The district council consists of members elected by circle ■■ 
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boards witiin tlxe district, of co-opted officials , aad of iiieiabers noiaiiiai}-* 
ed by Govemmeut. The number of nominated menibers cannot exceed 
three, or one-sixti of the number of elected members, wliicliever is less* 
The elected members of both classes of boards elect the cliairinaii. i'li 
areas in wliich no district councils are established, iiidepeiiJeiit circle 
boards may be formed with or without subordinate village committees. 

17. Prom the preceding summary it mil be observed that the principles 
laid down by the Government of India in 1918 have by now been eiiibodied 
in the local self-government law of practically every province. The 
account of the existing structure of municipal and rural boards which 
is given in the following section will show how^ -far the elective element 
Oil these bodies has been, strengthened, and to what extent control has 
actually been reduced and made external. Broadly speaking, it ma}^ 
be said that boards, both municipal and niial, are now predominantly 
non-official in all Governors’ provinces, and that the control of Govern- 
rneiit has been made completely external by elimination of officers of 
of Government from the position of chairman. And even externo-I contioi 
has been limited to the ensuring of public safety and the maintenance 
of the public peace, to the protection of the public from the efiects of 
grave incompetence and persistent default on the part of civic authority 
and to the safeguarding of civic finances from the risks of inexperience 
and im|>riident zeal. 

Complete figures to show the grow'th in the size of the electorate 
are not available, but table III compares the available data for .1919 
and 1926 for various classes of local bodies. 


PART II,— THE STRIJCTIIEE. 


A.— Municipalities. 


The units of urban local self-government are municipalities. In 
1925-26 there were 745 municipalities in British India* (excluding the 
municipal corporations of Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon), 
ic., 80 in -Madras, 156 in Bombay, 115 in Bengal, 85 in the United Pro- 
vinces, 104 in the Punjab, 58' in Bihar and Orissa, 65 in Central Provinces, 


25 in Assam and 67 'iu Burma. 18*24 million people or 7*6 per cent. 


of the total population of British India* were living within municipal 


areas. 


2. Q&wfmitim and 'stren0h~All the imiiiicipalities now’ have a 
^majo rity, of elected members. In Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Burma/ the daw fixes the minimum of such members at 
fths of the whole number"; -in Bombay the statutory minimum is 4/5ths 
.for 'city municipalities and-.l for, others ; in Bengal it 'is 2/3rds ; and in 
’Bihar and Orissa and' Assam 4/5ths. In the Central Provinces 3/5tlis 
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of tlie .members' are elected direct by .tie ■rate-payers;, aB,d .anotier 'fi.ltli 
selected by: tie elected 'a^nd nomiiiated members from tie 'ineiribeTS^ 
of tie retirin-g ■■■cornmittee. The streB.,gti of eaci' mmiicijcality; is ordi- 
narily fixed by tie, CTOvernnient, tioiigi,m some, provinces' maxi-m, a,' or. 
minima or boti,are , fixed. by. tie law. , Tie ,'nnmber.of ■.elected.'a.-nd iiomi-' 
aatecl niembers serving on ' municipalities at -different' ■periods, ending 
witi tie year 1926-26 is siowii in Table I." 

3. The electorate —In every, province tie voter must be a Britisi 'snb', 
ject, 2i years of age,, qualified by residence, tie 'period of wiici varies 
from 120 days to a year, and . registered on tie voters roll. 

Tie , fiscal qualifications in Madras, are payment: of a pro- 
perty tax, or-' a tax, on companies, or a profession tax, or a suieiarge, on 
income-tax. 



Bombay , — In Bombay the voter must be.’tie owner -of - a house or 
building of a minimum annual rental value of 'Rs. ' 12 '{u 'little less than". 'a 
pound sterling), or a capital value of Rs. 200 (a little over £15). 

Bengal. — ^In, Bengal payment of Rs. 1-8-0 in rates or payment of or 
asS'essm,e,nt, tO" ,income-tax, or the possession of certain educational, or 
professional, qualifications, or occupancy of a holding or part of a holding, 
in. respect of ivhici a sum of Rs. 1-8-0 (or 2J sh. in English money) has 
been pa,id, constitute tie other co,nditioiis of eligibility. 

United' Protmiees. — In tie United Provinces tie 'qiialifications of ., 
candidates are prescribed by rules wiiich lay down the minima of amounts 
payable in municipal taxes, other than octroi or toll, to qualify a person 
for the municipal vote ; other, but alternative, qualifications are possess- 
ion of a university degree, payment of income-tax, ownership or occu- 
pancy or tenancy of landed property, or enjoyment of a certain income. 
Monetary minima relating to tie last four qualifications are also pres- 
cribed by rule, 

Punjab . — In the Punjab, the qualifications of voters are prescribed 
by rules framed by the local Government. The monetary qualifica- 
tions are different for different groups of municipalities. The main 
qualifications are receipt of a certain income, or owmership or occiipaB.cy 
of premises paying a specified rent, or payment of income-tax or land 
revenue. '.■■' ■ ,■ ;■■'■■ 

Bimrm , — In Burma the qualifications are ownership of fixed property 
or pa 3 unent of prescribed rates. Graduates are eligible to vote even if 
the proprietary or fiscal qualification is not fulfilled. 

Bihar and Orissa.— In Bihar and Orissa every male person who has 
paid mimicipai taxes or fees to the maximum amount of Rs. 1-8-0 or 
has paid or been assessed to income-tax, , every male or female who has 
been' resident in any holding or part of a holding in respect of. which a 
sum of Rs. 1-8-0 has been paid in taxes,, and every .authorised pleader, 
medical piactitioner or holder of a recognised certifieatein certain oriental 
languages^ or a retired pensioner or discharged '.officer ’or soldier of the 
regular army can be enrolled as a voter, , • ; ^ 



Gentral Provinces . — In tlie Central Provinces tlie qualifications are 

enjoyment of an income of Es; 120 (a little over p) or more ; assess- 
ment in municipal taxes to a sum of Rs. 2 or sucli smaller amount as 
may be prescribed, or ownership of house property of an annual rental 
value of not less than Rs. 60 or such smaller minima as may be prescnbp. 
For special constituencies, the nature aud amount of taxes to be pap, 
aud the educational qualifications for the franchise are prescribed by 
rule. 

Assam.— In Assam the local Government is invested with power to 
make rules to specify the qualifications of voters, but the law lays down 
certain conditions which must be fulfilled, i.e., payment in rates of a 
minimum amount of Es. 2, or payment of or assessment to income-tax, 
or possession of a degree of a university, or practice of certain professions 
or occupancy of a holding or part of a holding which has paid not less 
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■. Ilk: Bombay both the, chairman and vice-chairman, called president 
: and' vice-president,, respectively,., are. elected i,n' ‘tcity ’’ raiinicipalities.- 
Ill .others, the president is elected or appointed from amongst 'members 
m directed by Government and the lice-president' is elected subject to 
: approval, ill: certain cases, of .the Commissioner or the local Government* 

the law divides municipalities into those which can elect 
■ their chairmen .and those' which cannot. All vice-chairmen are elected. 

; In the U ndted Promnees the' chairman is ordinarily elected but Govern- 
,,inent;,has the power to withhold the prmlege from any municipality. 
,Ti,ce,-ohairmen are elected. , 

, , , In the Punjab election is the usual practice, but is subject to the, 

^ .approval ' of ,, the ' local ,„Go veriimeiit '■ or the. '■ Commissioner ' according ■ a,s. ■ the ■ 
municipality' iS' of the;fir^^^^ or second ckss. .'■''A municipality can, ho.wever,' 

' ....petitition . Government ^ to „ .appoint a '.president. ■ ■ . Vice-presidents . are 
'■..elected. 

V In the. ele.ction of the president and vice-president 
. is prescribed by law. The distinctive feature of this ' province is that 
persons who are not members of the municipal committee, but are. resi- ' 
dent within the miiiii,cipality, are eligible for election. 

In Bifuur and .Orissa election is prescribed by statute and Govern*. 
ment has the. power to nominate a chairman, -only .-if the Commissi oners 
fail to elect o.ii.e,,aiicl in .some backward areas. ... All. vice-ehairnien. must . 
be elected. . ■ 

In Assam the chairmen of all, except a few scheduled munieipaJities^ 
are elected. All vice-chairmen are elected. 

In Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, and Assam no salaried servant of Government can be elected 
as president, and the election of such persons in the Central Provinces is 
subject to the sanction of the local Government. 

The number of elected and non-elected chairmen in municipalities is 
compared for the years 1884-85, 1894-95, 1907-08, 1918-19 and 1925-26 
in Table I. 

6. Tbe^^^£Qutive.-- In Madras the chairman exercises the executive 
power oi the municipal councils and is directly responsible for the carrj^- 
ing out of the municipal law. In Bombay the chairman^ duty is to watch 
over the financial ani executive administration, and to exercise super- 
vision and control over the acts and proceedings of all municipal em- 
ployees. The- executive power for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act vests in the Chief Officer appointed by the municipality. 
In Bengal, Bihar ard ' Orissa, the Punjab, ' and the Central Prorinces, ^ 
the municipal committee itself transacts most of ■the business. The 
position ill the United Provinces m similar, except that in municipalities 
which 'have no Executive Officer, -the chairmail''is empowered to make 
appointment^g to and exercise disciplinary control over municipal servants , 
■'drawing sa%ife below^ a specified amount and ''to make certain temporary 
appointments., He can 'also exercise such general powers as the 
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'May delegate to Jiim. The chief exeoiitiYe authority for ordinaxy ad- 
ministratioii is the executive officer %vho is appointed hy the board by a 
■special resoliitioii. 


7. The edablishftient . — In Madras appointments to posts under a 
miioicipality are, with certain exceptions, made by the cliairniaii in 
accordance with a schedule of establishments approved i)y the niiiiiicipal 
.committee, ■ , ‘ • , , 


111 Bomh€iy the staff of officers and servants to be employed by the 
miiiiicipality, the respective designations, salaries, fees or other aliowaiiees 
of such officers and servants and their powers and duties are determined 
l)y rules made by, the municipality. Appointments to posts Garrying a 
salary not exceeding Es. 50 are made by the Chief Officer. 

Ill BeMgal the number of subordinate officers and servants necessar}' 
for the municipality and the salaries to be paid to them are determiiied 
by the municipal commissioners. Subject to the scale of establishment 
decided upon, the chairman has the powers of appointment and dismissal 
of functionaries whose salarv is Bs. 50 or less. 


In the United Pfovimces the power to appoint and to fix the salaries 
of temporary servants in case of emergency rests with the chairman, 
but the strength of the permanent staff (other than the executive officer, 
secretary, engineer, and health officer) required for the discharge of the 
duties of the board and the salaries to be paid to them are determined 
by a special resolution of the municipal board. The appointment of 
Secretary is made by the board but is subject to tlie approval of the Divi- 
sional Oommissioner. 



A municipal board may, by a special resolution, appoint an executive 
officer, but such appointment and the salary and other conditions attached 
to it are subject, to the approval of the local Government. 

In the Punjab, the muiiicipai committee employs such officers and 
servants as it may consider to be necessary or proper for the efficient 
execution of its duties and determines their remuneration. But the 
Deputy Commissioner can require it to dismiss any ’ officer or servant 
whom he considers to be incompetent, and the Commissioner is em- 
powered to prevent extravagance by requiring reduction of tlie number 
or the ' remuneration assigned to, employees. 

In the Central Provinces, with the exc.eptiori of the secretary, the 
health officer or any other 'special executive officer specified by the local 
Government by rules made under the Act, a municipal eonmiittee is 
empowered to employ such officers and servants as may be necessary 
for the efficient discharge' of -its ■duties. 


'I?;, In Bihar and Orissa the commissioners determine from time to time 
fp!''-! '' officers and ^ servants, are necessary for the municipality, • and fix 
P’:;' : their salaries ^and leave allowances* The chairman has; power to make 

appointments the/^akry 'ofwhiehis'Rs. 50 or less.' The eteation of any ^ 

''1 '■■ “■■ . - "f.liA tot "Rfcs I OA tho illOrCaSC ' 
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ill the iiiaxiiiiiiiii pay saiictioiiecl^ 'to an iimoimt . exceeding Esv 100^ is 
subject to the sanction of tlie local. CTOvernmeiit. 


Ill Assftni the board determines; the ■ appointments arid stat ns of 
employees and fixes the salaries and. allowances, to .be pa.id by . it. But 
the ap])oirLtmeiit of any officer whose par is wholl}" or paitially contributed 
by local Gb;Kvei‘imierit caiiiiot^ be created or- abolished- wdthoiit the local 
iTOveriiriient/s sanction and iiomiiiation to or dismissal -from, any such 
appointment is subject to coiifiimation by the Commissioner of the divi"- 
sion. 


Provincial Acts, also provide for the appointment of committees for 
the disposal of business in some special brancli of -the administration, 
€>i.,f or .investigating and reporting on special questions, or for the, manage- 
ment of vvmrds. The parent board delegates to these committees or sub- 
coiimiittees povrers for the discharge of such duties as may be assigned 
to'theni..- ' : " ■■ 


^Madras, seon 
23-24. 
Bombay,,- 
secs. 37-39. 

C. P.,, see. 2:1... 
Punjab, 
sees. 33-34. 

U. P., sees. 
i04 t 113. 
Assam, see. 
41. 

B. & 0„ 
sec. 49... 
Bengal, 
sees. oO & 


8. Fim'etUMs.-~'Th.e functions of municipalities in most provinces . are 
similaiv'“''‘0erierally,. their, .duties, are to provide, maintain -and promote 
the amenities of life for the. civic population. -.Their, activities -fail under- ' 
live lieadsj liz., education, public health, sanitation, mejiicai relief and 
public works. 

Education . — Under education, their primary concern is the construc- 
tion, maintenance or aiding of elementary, and, not infrequently, of 
secondary schools. In some provinces, they are also the principal agents 
for the introduction and promotion of the policy of compulsory primary 
education. 


53.- 


r 


Public health a.nd sanitation , — In the sphere of public health they 
concern tli,e.mselves with d.rainage, water -supply, . c-onservancy, the pre- 
vention of epidemics and regulation of offensive and dangerous trades, 
vaccination and the registration of births and deaths. 

Medical relief , — To provide medical relief they may establish and 
maintain or aid public hospitals and dispensaries, including infectious 
hospitals. ■ ' ’ ' ' , y , , 

Public works , — The public works • imder their control include the 
eonstriictioii and maintenance of light railways and. tramways, of roads, 
bridges cnlverts, and of public markets. and slaughter houses, the removal 
of dangerous buildings, obstructions ^and; projections in or upon streets , 

and other public places, the lighting, watering and cleansing of public 
streets, the establishment and maintenance of -public gardens and parks, i' 
libraries, museums and picture galleries, and the planting and maintain- 
'ing of trees along the public highways. , An- times of famine they may 
also open relief works. ' , ‘ ' 
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MuEicipaimes also construct and maintain veterinary hospitals and 
fire brigades and bold fairs and industrial exbibitioiis. , 

9. Sources of revenue. — Municipal revenue is deii'vecl mainly from 
two sources— (1) taxation and (2) Government gnnits. Table IT com- 
pares the revenue derived from those sources for each the six years 
ending 1925-26. 

The incoine from the principal taxes in force in different provinces 
is shown for different periods in table XII. Tlie taxes may be grouped 
under the following heads. :—(l) 'taxes oa persons, (2) taxes on iaeoine, 
(3) taxes on fixed '■property, (4) 'taxes' on profession, (5) taxes on animals 
and vehicles, and (6) taxes on trade. ■ ■ 

The taxes imposed on.. persons, are. -..the servants’ tax, the pilgrims’ 
tax and the tax relating to the occupancy of buildings O'F' holdings' based 
on circumstance and property. The tax on income is the surcharge on 
■ the, ..income-tax.. ' The- prop.ertyrtax includes rates on 'bu.iHiiigs. or lands- 
o on ' .both. ■ The profess'ion-''tax inoludes taxes, on 'companies, trades .and 
oaliings. Most provincial law^s permit taxes on animals and vehicles 
entering municipal limits or kept or plied for hire %vitliin such limits and 
;',|axes;;;.'bh'':''';dogs:^ kep;'',- witldii-- limits,,:....; .. . 

Taxes on trade are the octroi and the terminal tax. Besides these 


levied for public services. In this class would fall the ^vater rate, the 
drainage tax, the lighting tax, the conservancy tax, the special educa- 
tional cess and tlie sanitarv cess. 


Powers of control of local Governments and their officials, over nrunicipalUies. 

The powers of direction, superinte?)dence and control over munici- 
paiities' vested in provincial Governments are more or less similar in all 
the provinces, and may be grouped under four heads : — ■ 

I. Powers of creation eoastitutioii, supersession, suspension and 
abolition, 

. IL Powers over personnel, f.e.— 

(a) office-bearers and members ; and 

(b) municipal servants. 

III. Mnaiicial powers in regard to •— ‘ 

(a) taxation.; ■ , 

' ' . . ■{&) loans’; and ; , 

'(c). budgets. V 

IVi: Powers of :direct;.action in emergency* 

;; i The Ipcal officers, of 'Government, generally district officers and com- 
f'.'missioners of cHvisioh,^ have, powers of inspection and criticism. ' ' They 
ihan enteriuppin munioipal property for ,mspect,bn and call for information 
'and records. /'District ;dffieexs hko ha've, powers of direct action in an 
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"emergency which involves danger to life or threatens the public peace. 
The following description of the position .in Madras will help to give 
an idea of the nature. .and scope, of 'these powers. . 


I. Powers of creation, constitiition, siipersessiony suspension and abolition. 

The local Government alone can create a new er modify the territorial 
limits, or abolish, an existing municipality. If a municipal council 
is, in its opinion, incompetent, or a persistent defaulter in the performance 
■of its dll ties or guilty of exceeding or abusing its powers, the local Go verm 
inent can dissolve it or supersede it, for a period not exceeding two 
years. In the event of supersession, the local Government appoints a 
person or persons to carry on all or a portion of its duties. 

The local Government also fixes the proportion of elected to nominated 
members, subject to the minima prescribed by the law ; nominates the 
lion-elected members and can remove certain disqualifications for mem- 


II. Pmvers over personnel. 

The local Government have to sanction the salary fixed by a muni- 
cipal council for a paid chairman ; and where a municipality is first 
created, may appoint all the members for a period not exceeding 18 
months. They can remove a chahman who, without sufficient excuse, 
omits or refuses to carry out any resolution of the municipal council. 
They may require a municipality, in certain circumstances, to employ a 
health officer and a municipal engineer, fix their salaries and even appoint 
them, if the municipality fails to do so within a prescribed period. Where 
a niimicipality makes either of these appointments, its action is subject 
to Government approval. Nor can these officers be removed without 
such approval. Government servants in municipal employ cannot be 
dismissed without Government sanction. 


III. Financial powers. 

Tamtion , — ^Every resolution of a municipal council, reducing or 
abolishing a tax, has to be reported to Government when a municipality 
is in debt either to Government or to the public, and is subject to Govern- 
ments approval. Approval is also required for the imposition of ceitain 
taxes, e.g,, a surcharge on 'income-tax, and a .-pilgrim tax, and to, the 
levyiog of a property tax on buildings at special rates. Exemption of 
any part of a municipality from the payment of certain municipal taxes, 
•or the exemption from any tax or toll of any person or class of persons 
requires Government sanction. ' 

Biidgets , — Every municipal council has to submit its budget to the 
local ’Government, which have the power to alter it, if, in their opinion, 
adequate provision has not been made-for the due. discharge^of liabilities 
ill respect of loans, and for the maintenance : of', a '/workihg-- balance 
nor can the provision made for these pikposes and'' approved by the local 





Government be altered at any time within the 
Government approval. , 


I\h Powers of dwct adimL 

The OoTeriiiiieiit am ask for iiiiornnnioii (iiid paper,-. tin" 

e-xeciitioii, or caneei, any order of a eJiaixman or of u resolution of a 
cipal council,, or suspend or caneei any license or })erini,*“>k>ii granted !>y 
it, if siicli resolutioBj permission or lieeirse is conaidei-ed to be ultro r!re.% 
or likely to cainse danger to liiiinaii life, iiealtii or safety, or to leinl to a 
riot or afiray. In case of default bj a eoiiiieii or its dnirflian in the 
performance of any duty imposed by or under the inunidpal law, the 
local Government can order its performance within a |)i’esiTibecl period, 
aiicL if the duty is not perfornied, can entrust it to a person appointed 
b)' theiiiseh^es and recover the cost. 

The district officer can inspect niuiiieipjil ]>ropL‘rt\' and works^ cull 
for information and papers and suspend any resolution, order, license, 
permission or act of a municipal council if he considers iniinecliate action 
to be necessary in the public interest. In an emergency lie can also direct' 
or provide foi" the execution of any work or the doing of any act wliicli 
is within the power of the council or its chairman, if sueli immediate action 
is, in Ills opinion, dictated by considerations of piililic safety. 


B , — Kubal boasds. 

in rural areas, the principal unit of local selhgovenmierit is the 
district board. Local or taluk boards are their agents, which generally 
discharge such diffiies as may be entrusted to them bj^ the parent board, 
under the latter^s control. In 1925-26 there were 196 district and 581 
taluk or local boards in the Governors’ provinces.* The Jurisdiction 
of these bodies covered 727.379-733* square miles aiid included a popula- 
tion of 211,127,308.* 

Composition , — In Madras, not less than fths of the in.einbers oJ' a 
district board must he elected. , The remaining |th are nominated by 
Government, nomination being made fiartly with a view to providing 
for the representation of the Muhammadan community and the depressed 
and backward classes. The proportion of elected to nominated members 
in taluk boards is the same as in district boards. In Bombay^ both in 
the district; and taluk boards the proportion of elected members is the 
same as in Madras. In Bengal the law provides that not less than one- 
half of the members' of a district board and not less than ^Jrds of thc' 
members of a local 'board may be elected. Tn_ the United Provinces 
^aU^members of distri^ boards except two have to be elected. Of the 
two members nominate^,, one is ordinarily selected to represent the 
backward aiid_ depressed' ' classes. , In the Punjab, the .proportion of 
elected and mon-elected members. is;.determin'ecl' by the docal Govern-’ 

Biitjrha far wfelcii Inforjwatioa 'la not ava-itablal " ' ' : ; y . ' 
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laent for botli cBstrict aiid loc^^ Jm Burma, tlie proportion of 

elected members is fixed, at 6/7tbs of the total number of members as 
regards '' circle boards, which correspond to local or taluk boards in 
other provinces. As, regards district councils, the . provision is that 
ordinarily all members other, than, those co-opted-, .shall be elected by 
members of circle boards.' In Bihar and Orissa,, the elected members 
of a district board must not be less than fths of the total. Nomination 
of the remainder is designed primarily to secure representation of mino- 
rities and of expert knowledge or experience in the administration. 
The same rule applies to local boards. . , In the -Central Provinces, the 
■proportion of elected to- nominated members. is 5.-: 1 for district councils, 
while' for local boards it is 3 : 1. . In Assam not less than 4/5tlis of- the 
members of a local board have to be elected. Both in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Assam Government officials are not eligible even for nomina - 
■tion. 

The actual numbers of elected and nominated members in the different- 
provinces in 1925-26, and, where available, for earlier years, are giveti 
in respect of both district and subordinate boards in Table II. 


The elector(de.~-In all provinces, an elector must ordinarily, be, a„ 
'British subject, of 21 3 rears of age (exce'pt in Burma, where, the age, limit 
is 18 years), of sound mind and possessed o-f a residential qualification. 
Ill Madras, except where there is no taluka board, election to district 
boards is made by members of the taluka board. The basic electorate^ 
-therefore, is the taluka electorate, which rests on a proprietary or tenurial 
interest in land of the annual rent value of not less than EsJO, or on 
payment of income-tax or a prof ession tax or a tax levied on companies, 
or of Rs. 3 a year as house tax. ii retired pensioner or discharged non- 
commissioned officer or soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces is exempt 
from the proprietary, tenurial and fiscal qualifications. In Bombay 
qualifications of electors for district and taluk boards are identical. 
The monetary value of the interest in land qualifying for a vote varies 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 32. Assessment to any tax imposed by a local board 
other than toll or octroi is an alternative qualification to the possession 
of an interest in land. In_ Bengal, as in Madras, members of district 
boards are elected by the local boards. At elections to local boardSi 
persons'” 'possessing the franchise for union boards may vote in areas 
in which the Bengal . Village Self-Government Act of 1919 is in force. 
Only male persons of 21 years of age or over, who have a place of resi- 
dence wdtliin the muon and have paid a minimum cess of Re. 1 under 
■the Cess Act of 1880 or -a union rate have' the union board franchise. 
In areas not affected by that Act, the qualifications of a voter are mem- 
bership of a union committee or payment of a minimum amount of 
Re. 1, 'either as a road cess or on account of the ehaukidari tax, or 'posses- 
,sion of a minimum annual income of Rs. 240'' or^'in the case of graduates 
■or licentiates of a university or pleadersy membership 'of a Joint family^ 

. one of whom is qualified for election; - In^ ^ the’ United- ProyiM^^ the- 
' 'qualifications are tenancy of land, of.-'wMoh' the rent may be as low 
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Es. 25 per anniiiii for permaaeiit or fixed rate tcD tints and as liigli as 
Rs. 50 for other teiiaiitSj assessment tr^ incoiiie-tax or to u tax on eir- 
ciimstances and property or possession of certain stateci ediieational 
qualifications. In the Punjab also^ interest in. land or the payment of a 
tax forms the basis of the fraiieliise. For instfiiiee, an owner of bnid, 
•within the board’s jiirisclietioii whieli is assessed to Lind revenue in a 
sum not less than Rs. 15 per aimiini, or an assignee of land revenae 
amoniiting to not less than Es. :hl per aiMiiini, or a tenant or lessee of 
Crown land for a iniiiiniiiin. period of 3 years on wliich a minimum uiiiiiial 
rent of Rs. 15 is partible, or an oceiijiaiiey tenant of Lind assessed to 
ii Lind revenue of not less than Es. 15 can Ih‘ a voter. The other finaiiC'ial 
qualifications are assessment to iw oiiie-tax, or paymeiit in the prc^ceding 
year of a minimiini siriii of Es. 2 on aetioiint of a cess, rate or tax par- 
able to the board. Besidc‘s these, there is a limited class of voters, whose 
qiialilicatioii is status or office. To the former category belong the 
retired or discharged iion^'ommissioiied officers or soldiers of His Majes- 
Jif's regular forces ; to the latter^ functionaries known as zaildars, iiiani^ 
dais or lambardars. In Burma, election to district councils, wi'iich 
is the name ‘“given to district boards, is by iiieimliers of circle boards. 
The age of majority is 18 years. The fiscal qitaliftcations are payment 
of land revenue, or capitation tax, or a tax on circumstances and pro- 
perty or income-tax or, in the case of non-residents, ownership of pro- 
perty, or payment of a tax on the income derived from snch property, 
or assessment to land revenue on not less than 10 acres of land for a^ 
minimuin period of 6 years. In Bihar and Orissa, holding an estate, 
"which pays a miiiiiinmires^^ of Rs. 12 p. a., nr tenure of land wliich’ is 
'assess’ed: foit purposes' of local cess to a iniiiiiniim of Rs. 100 p. a. or hold- 
ing as a raiyat. land which is liable to an aggregate rent or local cess vary- 
ing respiectively b-etween Rs. 16 and Rs. 64, and 0-8-0 and Rs. 2, or 
■assessment to income-tax or to a cess in a rniniiiiuiii sum of Rs. 1-8-0,, 
qualifies for a vote. Professional men, such as barristers and pleaders^ 
and persons possessing certain educational qualifi-cations, ejj,, matrieida.- 
lion and school leaving certificates, can also become voters, provided 
that they have been resident within the electoral circle during the pre- 
ceding 12 months in any holding in respect of which a cliaiikiclari. tax 
has been paid during such period. In the Central Provinces, 2/3rcb 
of the members of district councils, as the boards are called, are elected 
by members of local boards from among themselves, and l/6th are 
selected by the elected members. The qualifications of voters for 
local boards are (1) the holding of land assessed to a minimum 
land revenue varying betw^een Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 or (2) tenancy of land 
in respect of which an annual rent varymg between Rs. 10 and Rs. 25 
is paid, or {3} possession of a minimum anniiai income derived from 
■sources other than agriculture, of Bs. 250, or payment of a special anaiiffl 
school rate of Rs. 3, or more in Berar. In Assam, assessment in respect 
of municipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate minimum, 
.amount' which varies between Bs. Bg-O and Rs. 3, or, to income-tax, or 
tb;a tax of not less, than Re. 1 in' union under 'Chap. Ill of the Bengal. 
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Municipal Act, 1876, or in certain constitiieneieSj to a chaukidan tax of 
not less than a similar amount confers the franchise m the Muhammadan 
and non-Muhammadan constituencies. In other constituencies, owner- 
ship of land of assessable value of not less than Es. 16 per annum or 
Hability to pay a local rate of not less than Ee. 1 per annum constitute 
the proprietary and fiscal qualifications In addition a retired 
or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier of His ^lajesty s 
regular forces or the Assam Eifles and, m the Assam Valley and i„_uima 
Valley planting constituencies, superintendents or managers or engineers 
or mkical officers employed on a tea estate are also eligiole to vote. 

The general disqualifications are conviction for a crimmal of ence 
involving imprisonment for a specified period or possession of an unsound 

The deficiency of the figures supplied for 1919 makes an aconrate 
estimate of the increase in the size of the electorate of rural boards- 
both district and taluk— or similar smaller organisa-tions difeculfi Aei, ei- 
theless, as in the case of municipalities, the broad conclusion that there 
has been a substantial or even remarkable increase can be sately drawn. 
Thus, in Madras the figures increased from 1-12 to 8-6.. lacs or more tnan 
^even-fold. In Bombay^ the increase would seem to have been equally 
striking, though the fa:ct that the figure of '65 kcs for 3hl9 omits all 
the taluk boards in the Northern Division and 6b taluk boards m ^inc 
and the Central Division, besides a fetv such boards m k^oiithern 
Division, imposes a caution on gperahsation. ^ the Punjab t e 
electorate has more than trebled : in the Wed Provinces, the 1919 
statistics do not include information about U out of 48 areas. Still, 
it is impossible to describe an increase m the number of voters from a 
little under ten thousand in that year to over a miUion in 1926 otherwise 
than as most strildng. In the Central Provinces, dire^ elections are 
made to local boards, and not to district councils In tbis provmce it 
seems safe to state that tlie electorate has probably increased fourfold* 
In Assam the increase of approximately 1-55 lacs represents a percentum 
rise of nearly 179. For Bengal, figures for 1919 are not available. In 
the case of Bihar and Orissa comparison is impossible as in 1919 the 
elective system was not in force in the province. Burma shows ap un- 
accountable decrease of 1-80 lacs approximately as compared with 1922, 
which is the first year in which elections were held. 

Qmlilkations of candidates —In Madras, Bombay, the Umted Pro- 
vinces, Se Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and AUm, evenr candidate for election to a district or its subordinate 
SifS be reWd on the proper electoral roll ; no other speeia 
oualification is prescribed. In Bengal, every tmle person of the age of 
21 who is a member of the union committee: within the area under the 
authority of a local board, or has dpring the yqar imineffiateiy preceding 
tu SIon has his fixed place of abode within the an Wsion for which 
the local board has been established and has either (a) paid a sum of not 
less than Es. 5 as road cess ; or (6), been possessed of a clear a^ual 
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'mcome. of Rs. 1,000 or belongs to a joint faniMy, one of whose niembers 
fulfils either of the qualifications described above and is also a graduate 
or licentiate of a university or a pleader or a miiktear, is quaiificvl for 
■election as a. member of - the district or local board. 

Tbe disqualifications for membership are a sentence of iiTiprisonmeiit, 
bankruptcy, interest in a subsisting contract made with or in any work 
(lone for a local board, except as:.a share-holder of an incorporated com- 
pany, or service under the board. The disqualification iiTip>osed by a 
sentence of imprisonment can generally be removed by the local G-ovem- 
laeiit, In Madras, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Pliliar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam salaried oiiicials of Cloverniiieiit are, 
broadly speaking, disqualified for election. In Bombay clisqualifk^atioii 
on the ground of Government service is confined to judges of a civil court. 
Ill Bengal and Burma, Government service is not a disqualification for 
.'■-electio-n., : ■ ■ 

The .executive— 

{a) A])_pomMmnt of chedfman or president.— In Madras, the president 
is appointed by the local Government unless election is authorised by the 
board. In practice, however, nearly all the chairmen are now elected. 
In taluk boards the election is the normal procedure. In Bombay, 
the law' provides for election of the president of both classes of boards. 
Xo salaried servant of Government is eligible for election. In Bengal, 
the position is the same as in Madras, except that the election of president 
is subject to the approval of the local Government. In the case of local 
boards, the approval of the Divisional Commissioner is required instead 
of that of the local Government. In the United Provinces, the oifiee 
is elective but Government sanction is required if a person is elected, to 
Be-chairnian for'more than two ■■siicces-sive terms. In the Piiiijah, the 
local Government decides whether the chairman shall be elected or 
appointed. In 1925-26, there were only two elected ehairiiien of district 
boards in this province. The legal position in regard to local boards in 
the Punjab is the same. In Burma, the chairinen of both district councils 
and circle boards are elected in accordance with rules made by the local 
Government. In Bihar and Orissa, the chairmen are elected everywhere 
in the province, except in the Chota Nagpur division, where they may be 
' either elected or appointed. In case of local boards, election is the prac- 
tice, though it is subject to the approval of the district board. .In the 
Central Provinces, the chairman is elected ; while in Assam also the office 
is elective, unless ,a board requests the local Government to appoint its 
chairman. 

fb) Appointmmi'of staff— In Madras all officers other than the Dis- 
trict Engineer and the District Health Officer are appointed by . the 
president subject' to .rules^made by the local Gwernment. Appoint-" 
^eat to 'the office of District Engineer or District’ Health Officer is ■sub- 
ject- -to the approval /oltheflocal Government. In the, case 'of taluk 
boards "all officm are-.appointed'by the president subject to rules. In 
Bombay, the lo'oal^ board appoints its officers-' and those of the 
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taluk local board, subject to Government control which is exercised to 
prevent extravagance. But Government contribute 2/3rds of the salary 
of the Chief Officer. Engineer or Health Officer if ^appointment of any 
of these officers is approved by it. In Bengal, the appointments are 
made bv the boards, subject to rules made by local Government and to 
approval 1 )y the Divisional Commissioner when the salary involved is 
Es. 100 or' more. The Inspector of Local Works is appointed by the 
local Government. In the Lnited Provinces, the Punjab and Burma 
officers and servants’ are appointed by the board itselL subject to rules 
niade by the local Government. In Burma, confirmation by the Com- 
missioner is required in respect of appointment to the posts of Secre- 
tary and Health Officer and of any other officer specified by the local 
Govermnent. Appointments of officers of circle boards are made by 
the boards subject to bye-laws made by the district council. In Bihar 
and Orissa, all appointments, including those of the District Engineers 
Sind District Health Officers, are made by the board, but the sanction 
of the local Government is required to appointments carrying a salary 
of Rs. 300 p. m. or more. The Inspector of Local Works, as in Bengal, 
is appointed by the local Government. In the Central Provrinces the 
approval of the local Government is required to appointments to certain 
posts under the council. The officers of local Boards are also appointed 
bv the district council, subject to similar conditions. In Assam appoint- 
ments are made subject to rules or conditions prescribed by the local 
Government whose approval is required to appointments to certain 
offices, e.g„ that of the Board Engineer and Health Officer. Assessors 
and Collectors of taxes for the construction of railways and tramways 
and Inspectors of Local Works are appointed by the local Govern- 
ment. 


(c) Ajypoinlmmt of cmnmiUees.—For the convenient and expeditious 
despatch of business all provincial Acts provide for the appointment 
of standing and ad hoc committees and of joint committees to consider 

matters of importance to more than one board. 

(d) Disposal of business.— la. Madras the president is the chief exe- 
cutive officer of ‘a board. In Bombay, the president has powers of 
general control but the chief executive is the Chief Officer. In Bengal, 
Ihe United Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and Assam! the board is the principal executive though certain 
powers may be delegated to the chairman. 


Funaions.—lA\<d municipalities district borads are charged generally 
with the adoption and promotion of measures calculated to improve the 
safety, health, comfort and convenience of the people living withm 
their jurisdiction. Such diSerences of detail as exist between the two 
classes of bodies arise from the cliEerent requirements of rural and mban 
areas. The principal duties of rural boards are the construction and 
maintenance of roads, the planting of avenues along public highways, 
the provision and protection of the waterrsupply for human use, and 
of canals, tanks, etc,, for irrigation, for the tiso of cattle and generally 
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-for purposes connected with agriculture, the opening, aiding and main- 
taining of hospitals, dispensaries and schools, the dissemination of 
sanitary knowledge, the establishment of rest houses, markets, etc., the 
management of pounds and ferries and properties and institutions 
•entrusted to them, the inception and control of relief works in time 
of famine, and the aiding of agriculture by the promotion of agricul- 
tural exhibitions or the establishment of model farms. Except in Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa, these bodies are also specifically empowered to 
undertake the construction of light-railwa-ys, tramways and ropeways. 
The maintenance of veterinarj?- hospitals is a duty common to boards 
in all provinces ; the provision of facilities for improving the breed of 
cattle is specially entrusted to them in some provinces. Vernacular 
education is their principal charge ; but other forms of education are 
not outside their purview% The training of teachers, school inspection 
and tie granting of scholarships are also included in their duties. 

Sources of revenue . — ^The main tax in force in nnal areas ior, the use 
of district boards and their subordinate units is the local rate which is 
levied on the annual value of land. In Madras this is known as the land 
cess and consists of (<») a compulsory rate of 6|' per cent, on the- annual 
rent value levied and (b) an optional rate of not more than three pies in 
the rupee which may be levied separately for the purposes of both dis- 
trict and taluk boards. In Bombay also the cess may be made up of 
two elements, viz., the obligatory rate, which is the same as in Madras 
and the optional which can be imposed only on the application of the 
board and may be any multiple of 3 pies, subject to the maximimi per- 
centage of one anna in the rupee, or 6|- per cent. In Bengal the impost 
is called the road cess, and is levied under the Cess Act of 1880 at a 
rate not exceeding | anna per rupee on the annual value of lands and 
the annual net profits of mines, quarries, railways, etc., the rate being 
fixed by the board. In the United Provinces the maximum rate is 64 
per cent, on estates which are not subject to the Benares Permanent 
Settlement Regulation, 1795, and 2-| annas per acre in areas subject to 
the regulation. In the Punjab the maximum rate is 12 pies in the rupee 
of the annual value of land. In Bihar and Orissa it is levied at the same 
rate as in Bengal In Assam the maximum rate is one aima and four 
pies for every rupee of the annual value of land. In the Central Pro- 
vinces the maximum rate is 6| per cent, of the land revenue. In addi- 
tion special cesses upto the same maximum percentages i.e., 6| per 
cent, may be imposed with the approval of the local Goverriineat for 
the maintenance of schools and roads. 

The^other foms^ of taxation vary. In Madras they include a tax 
on companies, "a profession .tax, a tax on houses, and tolls on vehicles 
of transport, besides’ a tax on persons entering or leaving by railway 
any place of pilgrimage.: This last tax^ requires the previous saiietion . 

, of' the fSovernor- General fin .Comcil before it can be imposed and has to, 
;be earmarked ior^the'improyement of places of pilgrimage. In Bombay 
the additional taxes arq (i)^a .cess on water rate, and {ii) ^generallyj any 
‘ tax whi^h a ideal authority: may .be authorised to impose by any laws 
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made by the local legislature without the previous sanction of the Gov- 
.ernor General in CoiiiiciL In Bengal' the additional sonrceS: are receipts / 
from, tolls and ferries. In the United ■''Provinces 'a' tax may be .levied, 
according;, to theii' circumstances and property on persons whose inconie ■ ,■ 
is at least Rs. 200 per annum, subject to a maximuni of 4 pies in the 
,rapee;'as to the.iate, and to an aggregate- prescribed by rule. - .In the: 
Punjab, a district board may impose with the previous sanction of the 
local Government any tax scheduled as exempted from Section SO-A 
(3) (u) of the Goveimnent of India Act and, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, any other tax. Besides these taxes 
receipts from ferries may be a source of revenue. In Bihar and Orissa 
additional sources of revenue are tolls on bridges, fees charged at fairs 
and exhibitions and for the use of staging bungalows, serais and veteri- 
nary dispensaries. In the Central Provinces license fees, tolls on vehi- 
cles, market fees for the right to expose goods for sale and fees on the 
registration of animals are leviable. In addition a special occupancy 
Tate may be imposed according to circumstances and property on persons 
occupying houses, buildings or lands to be applied exclusively to the 
maintenance', of schools. In Assam a license fee on carts and carriages 
may be levied • 

Powers of cmiirol of local Oovemmmts and- their officials over niml hoards. 

As in the case of municipal boards, the powers of direction, superin- 
tendence and control vested in local Governments relate to — 

(1) the creation, supervision and abolition of boards ; 

12) the composition of boards, f.c., approval or determination of 
the number of members to be (a) elected and (6) nominated, 
and (e) regulation of the method of appointment of presi- 
dents ; 

(3) the regulation of the qualifications of (i) candidates and (ii) 

■ voters ■ ■ ■ ' 

(4) the modification of the territorial jurisdiction of boards ; 

‘(5) the nomination of a proportion of the members ; ' 

{6) the levying of new and the abolition or the reduction below or 
increase above prescribed minima and maxima respectively 
of rates of taxation already in force ; ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ^ ' 

'■(7) the scrutiny of budgets ; and 

(8) the suspension or cancellation of orders of chairmen or the 
resolutions of boards to prevent annoyance bo the public,, 
danger to human life, or disturbance of the public, peace and 
the adoption of measures to' ensure (i) the doing of 'Certain 
acts, and (h) the recovery of the expenditure involved. 

The power to create new boards and modify-the territorial limits of 
existing ones, to supersede them temporarily ;or ./abolish them, for incom- 
petence or persistent default olduty or.tox abusing or exceeding their 
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Sec. 3S of 
Madras Act. 
See. 126 of 
Bombay 
Act. 

Secs. 124 &. 
126 of Beii- 
gai Act. 
Madras Act, 
sec. 41. 

Bom bay Act; 
see. 127. 
Madras Act, 
sec. iO. 
Bombay 
Act, sec. iJlS 
(dl 

Central Pro- 
vinces Act, 
sec. 7^ (1) 
and (Hi). 
Bengal Act,, 
sees. 7 and S. 
Fimjab Act, 
see. IL 
United Pro- 
vinces Aetj, 
sec. 6, 

Assam Act, 
sec. 4(4). 


referred to in (8) can be exercised by local official 
officer or the divisional commissioner, ' A report of rh' 
reasons in full for the exercise of siich jiowera has t 
Govermnent. Government can, however, require a 
any duty imposed on it by the law. in respect of 
ocf^urred. within a specified time, and, if the order 
, can have it carried out through an a,geney ajtp.jir.ted I, 

In Madras the boards fix in the first instance th 
members and the proportion of elected members, sii 
minimum. The local Government has the jiowcr to 
the decision of the board after givin,a reasou.s and co 
tions. _ In Bombay and the Central' Provinces the 
jirescribes by' rule the number of members and the pw 
and nominated members subject to the statutory mi 
In Bengal, the Punjab and Assani the .same power is 
iK-ation. In the United Provinces the localAovenm 
power to nominate 2 members. 


• qnanncations of electors and candidates are prescr: 
m Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Central Pr 
by :mles made by the local Government in Bihar and Ori, 
the Punjab, Bengal and Assam. 

The powers of rural boards with regard to taxatioi 
been generally described. As regards the bud.o'et. 

In Madras each district board has to submit its b 
Government which can require modification of it in 
provide for the due discharge of liabilitie 
maintenance of a working balance ; an 

has to be made in the _ 

to provision for debt require Government 
local Government have retained 
the power of revision and approval 
the United Provinces, the local Gove 
of a district board budp, - 
so a.s to ensure the maintenance of „ 
priatiqn of a Government grant to the 
ox adequate provision for the repayment of Ioj 
for yiieh the board is legally liable. L. 
approval is vrated in the Depmty Commissioner and 
revision rn^the divisional Commissioner. In Burma 
practically the same. as in 


'll have already 
procedure varies, 
udget to the local 
case of failure to 
ill respect of loans or for the 
_ _ i^ supplementary budget 

■ ^ fiiianeial year, changes with regard 
: .sanction. In Bombav. tlie 
no power of intervention. In .Bengal, 
is vested in Con)mi.ssionf*rK. In 
I ... srnment can require the revision 

Iget which must be submitted to it for appro\^ai, 
a prescribed balance, or the 'appro- 
purpose for which it was allotted, 

' 'jans, or for any other object 
. In the Punjah, the power of 

J the final power of 

, the.: position is 

i, the Commissioner being the approv- 
le sanction of the local Governnient is 
rf the standing balance prescribed bv 
maintenance of the standing balance 
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prescribed by rule is enjoined by the law ; but the approval of the local 
Government to a budget estimate is required only if the board is in deb , See. 58. 
In Assam, the position resembles that in force in Bengal and Burma. See. 21. 
In all provinces the audit of the accounts of boards is conducted by 

an agency appointed in this behalf by Government. 

In addition, local Governments make rules to regiilate the conduct 
of elections, the procedure to be followed by boards in the transaction 

of business, and similar other formal matters. 


C.— Village AUTHOBiTiES. 

GeneiuL— The smallest units of local self-government in rural areas 
are called (a) village panchayats and (6) union boards m Madras ; 
village panohayats in Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces ; union boards and umon committees m Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa and village authorities in Assam. 

In 1926 there were 9,747 unions and village panchayats, i.e., l,_41< 
in Madras; 227 in Bombay; 2,419 in Bengal; 4,772 m the United 
Provinces ; 323 in tlae Punjab : 80 in tbe Central Provinces , 270 in 
Bibar and Orissa ; and 239 in Assam. 

The following table gives (1) the total number of villages in each 
province, (2) the number of village authorities, if any, in existence m 
1926 and (3) the proportion of (2) to (1) / 


. Brovinee. 


No. of villages No. of 
(in British village 

i territory). authorities. 


Proportion 
of village 
authorities 
to the total 
number 
of 

villages. 


■jBO'mbay " . ; ■■ 

Bengal . 

United ^ Provinces'' , 
PuEjab',:. 


Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 


104,347 ; 


^ Including 434 union boards. 

t Goniprising 2,260 union boards and ISO union eommittees. 
X Them are no village panchayats in Burma. 

''' ■ I Including 150 union borads. 
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In Madras union boards are a pre-reform creation. Provision for 
their establishment was, in fact, made in the Madra.s Local Boirrk 
Act, 1884 (Act V of 1884). Village panchayats are ai.so a pre-reforni 
creation, but provision for creating them was made in the Villao-e Pan- 
ohayat Act, 1920 (Act XV of 1920). which wa.s passed after the bsuj of 
the Government of India resolution of 1918. Siniilarlv, in Bombay 
^Jlage panchayats are the creation of the Bombay Act IX of 19-->b’ 
Bengal union boards are now governed hv the Bengal Villa<-/e Self- 
Goverrmieut Act, 1919, (V of 1919), which amended Act 111 of !885. 
•‘toon ^ ^ullage panchayats are governed l>v Act VI of 

Tn p;g “r ^ measure. 

Piuon boards come under the Bihar and 
Orrssa Village Administration Act of 1922, which amended the Bengal 
Local toelf-Govermnent Act of 1885. In the Central Provinces provi- 
sion lor the creation of milage panchayats was made by the Village 
1 anchayats Act of 1920, while the Act which regulates their creation 
powers and functions in Assam is the Assam Rural Self-Government 
Act_ot 192b, which amended the Assam Local Self-Government Act of 

. , Gompojkmi.~The eSeet of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920 
(Act XIV of 1920), on the composition of union boards was that the 
oI elected members of union boards was fixed at a minimum 
’ , of fths ; the president was made elective, and the board was given power 
to apwint standi^ and other committees. The village panchayats 
, d , established under Act XV of 1920 in this presidency are elected in" the 
manner prescribed by the local Government and the president is elected 
by the panchayats. In Bombay, also, the members of village panchavats 
are elected, the only ex-officio member being the local revenue Patel 
The office of president is elective. The Bengal Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act of 1919 did not alter the legal provision made in this behalf 
in the earlier Act of 1885. The practice, however, of the post-reform 
Government has been to increase the number of elected members The 
chairman is elected and the election is not subject to the approval of 
the district board. _In the United Provinces the members of a village 
panchayat as well as th“e sarpanch are appointed by the CoUector of 
the district. In the Punjab both the members and' the sarpanch are 
elected m accordance with rules made by the local Government In 
Bihar and Orissa all members of the union boards and village panchavats 
are elected. The president of a union board is either elected bv'the 
naembers or appointed by the chairman of the district board and if 
he is a member of a panchayat he is himself sarpanch. ‘ Otherwise the 
panchayat selects its own sarpanch. In the Central Provinces ' the 
members of village panchayats are partly elected. Every resident 
Mukadam (a village official) is ex-officio panch. The chairman is 
y elected. In Assam, , the village authorities and their chairmen are all 
elected;"; 

vidrffi'TU elevate.— In. Madras every male person resident in the vilkae 
who has completed Ms 25th' year is ehtitied to vote. In Bombay, the 
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, ‘age of majority is 21 and there is an additional qualification wliicli' enforces 
.residence in the village for 3 months before ■the pubIicat.ioii of the voters^ 
list. As M' Madras, only men are ■eligible. ■ In - Bengal the' .restrictions 
m to sex and the age of majority are the same as in Bombay. In addi- 
tion, an elector must be paying Re. 1 as cess. These qualifications are 
enforced in areas in which the Bengal Village Self-Government Act of 
1919 operates. In areas where the older Act of 1885 is still in force, 
the payment of a road cess or a chaukidari tax to a minimum amount of 
Re. 1 dining the year preceding an election constitutes the fiscal quali- 
fication for eligibility as a voter. In the Punjab every male British 
subject or subject of an Indian State of sound mind and not less than 
21 years of age residing in the village is entitled to vote, if he is a voter 
for a district board election or assessed to the chaukidari tax. In Bihar 
and Orissa the age of majority is 18. The other qualifications are ovmer- 
ship or occupancy of a dwelling house within the imion or panchayati 
circle, together with the payment of any sum as chaukidari or union 
tax. This applies to areas in which the Village Chaukidari Act of 1870 
and the Chota Nagpur Rural Police Act of 1914 are in force. In other 
areas qualifications are prescribed by the local Government. In the 
Central Provinces the electorate is composed of all adult persons resid- 
..ing or holding property in the panchayati circle. In Assam,, every 
male person of sound mind- over the age .of 25, who is a resident, in the 
village is entitled to vote. Only the Central Provinces appear to allow 
noii-piirdanashiii women to become voters. -All the other provinces,' as 
has been indicated, confine the francliise to males. 

QiiaUfiecdions of candnlates , — In Madras all persons qualified as voters 
are eligi])le for election as panchayatdars. In Bombay, non-residence, 
conviction by a criminal court to a term of imprisonment exceeding 6 
months, or removal from oflice on account of unfitness or persistent 
remissiiess in the discharge of duties during a period within 5 years 
from the date of election, constitute disqualifications from membership. 
In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam, the qxialifications for member- 
ship are identical with those prescribed for voters, except that in Bengal 
the person must also be able to read and write, in Bihar and Orissa he 
shoiilci not be less than 21 years of age and in xtssam conviction or im- 
prisoiimeiit for more than one month for an offence involving moral 
turpitude, or for bankruptcy or insolvency or requirement to furnish 
security for good behaviour are disqualifications. For union boards in 
Bengal the condition of literacy is not prescribed^ In the Punjab one 
panch must; be literate. All the others, provided they are not less than 
26 years of ag«5, must be either lambardars', or;sarbarahkars or persons 
who have paid not; less. than Es. 5 as local rate on land of which 'they are 
recorded as owners, or who pay the district -board not less than Rs. 10 ' 
per aniiimi. in the form of any other cess or rate or tax. Conviction ior 
an offence implying a defect of character- and \iBsol?6ncy.-constitxite 
disqualifications. In the Central Provinces' ownership' of houses and 
proprietorship, or tenancy of land are' adffitional, qualifications required ' 
of candidates. Also candidates must not;be;;I, ess than 21 years of age,.j- 
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Dismissal from public service, conviction by a criminal court to impri- 
sonment exceeding 6 months or the holding of a share or interest in 
contracts with or on behiaf of panehayat are disqualifications. 

The executive. — The executive is the panehayat itself. But in Madras 
officials of a union board are appointed by the president subject; to rules 
made by the local Government. In Bombay, the sarpanch appoints 
all officials other than the secretary who is appointed by the panehayat. 

FuHct,ions.~Th.& functions of village panehayats and union boards 
are more or less similar to those entrusted to their larger prototypes in 
the rural as well as the urban sphere. Village communications, village 
lighting, village conservancy, village works of public utility, such as 
the sinking and repairing of wells, and village protection are their prin- 
cipal duties in Madras, 'i"’ ” ' ‘ 

jurisdiction the panehayat has been constituted 
the panchayat’s consent, delegate to it some of its 
which the establishment and maintenance of elementary schooli 
the provision of medical relief 
eniment may also 


The district or taluka board within whose 
may, at any time, with 
own faunctions, of 
and 

are the most important. The local Gov- 
subject to conditions, tr.nisfer to u panehayat the 
management, protection and maintenance of village forests, or any 
village irrigation work. The Bombay Village Panehayat Act, IffiO, 
makes similar provisions. In Bengal, union boards have the additional 
responsibility of securing the due performance by dafadars and ehauki- 
dars of the duties imposed upon them. The union committees appointed 
under the Bengal -let of 1_884 are agents of ami subject To tlie coutroi 
of the district board, but the nature of their functions does not diffiu- 
materially from that of other bodies of this class. In the rnited Pro- 
vinces the local Government may also call upon a panehayat to assist 
officers of Government in the performance of their duties, and, fo make 
local ijiquiries on the requisition of a magistrate or a. revenue officer. 
Further, they have certain judicial functions, fn the Pimjal*, the beal 
Government may impose cetrain duties of police on village pauchuyats. 
In the Central Provinces the obligation to co-operate with the officers 
of Government is prescribed. In most provinces, provision for the 
delegation of functions to village authorities by the dirstriet boards, or, 
in some cases, also by officers of Government is made on the same lines 
as in the Madras law. 

PouKfs of control of local GovernmenU and their officiah om- rUltige 
authorities. — The powers of control over union boards and panehayats 
vested in local Governments are generally .similar to those en joved in 
respect of mxmicipalitiea and rural boards. *The main difference is that 
m some provinces a greater measure of control is“vi;sted in' the district 
officer or commissioner, In all provinces the number of memher.s con- 
stituting a panehayat, their method of election and the removal of dis- 
qualifications for membership are regulated by local Governments by, 
rules or otherwise. Powers of suspension or abolition V8.st in the local 
Government in Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Central 
iProyiaoes, and Assam. In Bengal aind the United Provinces, the com- 
missioner and the officer respectively can exercise this power. 
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Appoiiitmeiit' and ■ removal of -servants is regulated by rules framed by 
tbe : local (loveriinieiit ^in,; Macfe tbe' United' 'Provinces, and Assam, 
In the Punjab, only the election, suspension and 'removal of the pancli 
and sarpaiicli are subject to rules: made- by'. the local 'Govermiient. In 
Bombay the local C4overmnent only has power to hear appeals against 
rediietio}^ of the imiiiber or the emoluments of pancliayat employees. 
Ill Bangal and Bihar Hiid Orivssa, such powers of control over establisli- 
ineiiT as are entrusted to an outside authority vest in the district officer. 
Powers of inspection and examination .are retained in most provinces' 
and entrusted either to special officers or' to the district magistrate' or 
the divisional commissioner; Bombay ■ is the only exception. Local 
Cjovernmeiits also have powers to make rules' to .regulate such 'matters 
as the transfer of functions to these .bodies',; the preparation and sub- 
mission of budgets, audit of accounts, procedure for the conduct of 
iiieetiiigs. Assessment and collection of' .such taxes "as these village 
institutions are permitted to levy under the law is also subject, in most' 
provinces, to Government rules or to Government approval. 


D. — ^Re,pr;ssentatiox of mixo-Eities. 

The provision iiiade by the various local Governments for the' re- 
presentation of minorities or classes of the. community, .whether .by 
iiomiiiation/or by the creation of separate electorates, is ' summa.-rised, 
in the following statement. In Bombay and the United Provinces 
provision exists for the separate election of Muhaminadaiis to botli 
municipal and district boards. ^ In Assam such provision is confined to 
local or district boards, and does not extend to municipalities. In the 
Punjab the local Government can prescribe the number of representa- 
tives of each class in municipalities. Provision also exists for the sparate 
representation of Muhammadans in the Calcutta Corporation. In Madras^ 
the Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal excluding Calcutta, 
the representation, of minorities is secured by nomination. On the 
Rangoon corporation the proportion of members of each community or 
"iiiteTest.'.'is'''fi'X.e€L . .. ■ ' ; 


Bfaiement showing means qf ■ representaMon o f mmoTUy ' mwmmnitim .. ok: 
munidfal and mral boards in different promnees. 

"Madras city . . Re.preseiitation of .Mxihammadans and Section 3 (/) of 

other minorities is secured by nomi- Madras City 'Mtnai- 
nation, .c.ipal^Act> 

amended mpto date. 

Madras district muni- Ditt<v * Section 7 (3) of 

cipalltles. Madras District 

upto date. 

Madras local boards ^ Ditto . Seotlon 9 (5) ol 

Boards Act, 1920, as 

^ ' . ” " ^ amended npto date. 
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ts provisiun .Section li (|i m ©f 
presentation United ‘Provinces 

lit? such as Miinicfipalities Act, 

as amenclecl 
npto date. 

^bers to be Sections 4 and 5 of 
late.s IS laid United Provinces 

Bistdcft; Boards Act, 
J0i22, as amended 
'upto date, 

3 power to Sections 12 and 240 
mber of ve- (1) (e) of Punjab 

'd or class. Mimieipallties Act, 

191 i, as" aaieriiied 
iipto date. . 

or election Sections II and 5o {|> 
d by rules (d) of;tho Funiafe 

.ment, ^ District Boards Act,. 

' . ,, _ ISSI, as amended 

- - ' '■ 1,1 pto date. 


United Provinces dis- 
trlet boards. 


i'.' 'r' ;V'.^ ’'-V 


Statement shomti^ means of representaHon of mimriiy communities on 
mumapal and rural boards in different provimces—cciM, 


■Bombay city 


Bombay district muni- 
. eipaiities. . 


There are no separate special const!. 
. tnencies for representation of Mii- 
haniTnadaiis and other miriorifcv c'oni- 
mimities. Inequalities of represcn* 
tation are corre-eted by iiorninatioii. 


Governor in Council prescribes by rules 
the . niirnber to, be elected inier qlin 
by sections of inhabitants. Modid 
rules provide for separate election by 
Muhammadan and non .Mnlianw 
madan wairLs. 


Section 11 ic) lii) of 
Bombay ' 
Miink'lpalities Act^ 
190l» as amended 
upto date. 


towns). 


power to make rates 

cipaiitie,^ ^major prescribing the number of .■wards' ^ 

be cou-stituteci foir Muh.aEi.Biacia:iis, 
n'OinMulia!,iimada-.o.s ■ and/ clep.ressed 
.■.classes in each ..Municipal borough. ' 
.. .and the number -ot ■councillors.' to be 
. elected' by. each. .. ' 


Section 10 ij) (e) of 
Bombay City Mmi- 
cipalities Act, I02»l 


Isoiabaj iot-al borads . Governaient lias power to secure b%' 
aominatioii representation of ile- 

pressed ^ classes if and wliere iieces» 
•Rules provide for separate 
efeetiou by general and Muham. 
madan constituencies. 


Beetioii o |4j of Bonu> 
bay Jjocal Boards 
Act, 1923, as aaiciid- 
ed upto date. 


Calcutta 


Bengal district ' mun|.' 
cipalitlos. 


The local Goveriiment is competent to 
appoint couiicilloi'S to secure I'cprC" 
sentation of mimritien including 
. . ■ backward mAlaboitrinff 'dasses. The 
....law. also provides for sepa'rate repre* 
sentation of Muhammadans bv (dee. 
■.' .tion,'- *■ ' 


8eciioo 5 {b) {ii} of 
Calcutta Municipal 
Aet> 1923, as amend, 
ed upto date and 
schedules ITf anci 
IV. 


Bengal local and dis- 
trict boards. 


Representalion of Muhammadans and 
• other special communities on loeai 
bodies is secured by noriiinatlon. 
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SMemenl. showing mmns of representation of . minority communities on 
, : municipal md rural boards in different provinces---coi%cld. ' 

Eangoon miinieipality There is a fixed proportion of members . Section 7 and ScJiedule 
' , , of each community and' interest. I, . , ' Obapter , Jj, 

*'■ ■■■ Eangoon Miinieipa! 

Act/l 922, as amend- 
ed upto date. 


The local Government has power to Sections 7 and 8 of 
determine tbe number of members Burma Municipal 

and manner of tbeir election, so as to Act, 1898, as amend- 

provide, among other things, for tbe ed upto date, 
representation of classes of inhabi- 
tants. 


Burma muiiicipalitiei 


There is no specific provision in law for Section 7 of Burma 
the representation of Muhammadans Rural Self-Govern- 
and other communities, but rules ment Act, 1921, as 
provide for separate representation amended upto date* 
of different communities. It is possi- 
ble for such classes to be represented 
bv nomination. 


'Burma ' ' district ' eou'ii-.. 
V 'cils'',;' './^ancl'v; circle 
boards. 


Bihar and Orissa muni-'^ 
cipalities. I 

/ 

.Bihar .and' Orissa dis- '| 
trict borads, J 


Section 13 (1) ib) of 
Bihar and Orissa 
Municipal Act, .1'922.,' 
and section 8 (2) («) 
of Bihar and Orissa 
Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act, 1923, as 
amended upto date. 


Representation of minorities and 
■ special interests is secured by ap- 
pointments made by local Govern- 
ment as far as possible. 


Central Provinces') Local Government has power to make 
municipalities. rules regulating the mode of election, 

selection and nomination of mem- 
bers. But there are no separate 
electorates or reseivation of seats 
Central Provinces dis- for ISIuhammadans or minority com- 

triet councils and munitkis on municipaiities or rural 

local boards. boards. Deficiency in the repre- 

sentation of minorities is made iij) by 
nomination. 


Section 10 (4) of Cen» 
tral Provinces Muni- 
cipalities Act, 1922, 
as amended upto 
date. 

Section 79 (I) (iii) of 
Central i^rovinces 
Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act, 1920, as' 
amended upto date. 


Assam municipalities . Elected members are ejected by joint Section 296 (2) (1) of 
electorate of all communities. Gov- Assam Municipal 
ernment may eoiTect inequalities by Act, 1923, as 
nomination. ■ " ' amended . upto 


^Muhammadans and non-Muhamma- Section 4 (2) of Asssam. 
dans form .separate electorates. Local Self-Qovern- 


Assam local boards 





PART IIL~~-4?0EKIXG OF LOC-\L BnOI 


The followinp’ accoimt' of the working* of ■rep^o=;p!5i,--itiv‘'‘ iro^rituriuiis 
in the sphere of local .^eif-u’overniiieiit is 'oa^ed rnciid}' or aioiird 
issued by provinces, cnid on special reports -nn»iiirt»si rt» rlir Idro-rii- 
meiit of India in 1923. 1924- ami 1927. Tr does ofn t<» ?h 

plete. or to be founded on first lianti observ'ario!!. 


.4.- ■ -ilt; NicTPALiTi f:s. 

In two factors are said to have aiiVeled iMr-ai s.-lf-governmoit 

during the qiiinqiienninni ending 192fi, The first uvi^ rlio increase of 
iiomofficial memhersliiri and eoiitrol : tlie secfoni dnuiice. The first 
factor is reported to have resulted ifi a qiiiekeiiing of ehdc eonseir>usi:iess. 
The electorate showed this in a steady increase rd‘ the pereeiitage of 
voters wdio cast their votes in contested elections. In 1920-21 the figure 
was 58-3 per cent., in 1925-2fi. the perceiitago \va>. cO or above in thl 
Eiiinieipalitdes. The finaBcial feature of the pciiod was the prevalenec 
of high prices which restricted both the seojic of rmuiieipai acdivity 
and the ability of the local Governmeiit to eiilargi' the mea&iire of tlicdr 
financial assistance. Xevertlieless stearly. if not strikiini. progress was 
made in the domain of medical relief and education. The ninnber of 
municipal hospitals and dispensaries rose from 94-; in 1920-21 to 101 in 
1925-2). the number of out-patients treated n,f tliest* iiistiiiitions from 
1.887,897 to 2.150.802. There w<is also increase in the luiiiibiT of iiikl- 
wives maintained for maternity work. The number of in elementary 
schools rose in the -same period from 48.0:T9 to 7L->Td: of girls from 
16,490 to 28,218. The number of sdiools iiialotaiiipil for depressed 
classes or in their interest increased from ir>0 to ilej. By 1924-25, 11 
municipalities had taken up the question of town-pbmiiiig. Incideiicft 
of taxation per hearl of population living within miinicipalitii.'s sbow^ed 
an increase within the period, and ordinary receipl.N exceeded ordinary 
expenditure. The main complaints were that the genenil percentage of 
the revenue collected to the demand was fleterioTaJing. that 
accounts ' were not being' properly kept, and that resoil. to fresh taxa- 
tion to improve the. amenities of civic dife was a duty wbieli few fioanis 
eared to face. , 

Like Madras, Bomhati reports a growth of cdvic consc'ioiisitess. .In- 
terest in elections' mcreased ; attendance ’ of members at meetings was 
satisfactory. Men whose one object ivS promotion of the public wed 
are said to be coming foward to play tbeir |>aTt in civic afIVi-irs. Two 
branches of administration,- education aiid public liealth. wlHc*h pro- 
foundly affect the' life of the eominuuity, evoked both interest and 
endeavour.- .Expenditure yoh' education mcrea^sed from 3Cj to 43 lacs; 
on -'pubic '"health iwl -cognaite conveniences such as drainage, 'Wuiter 
works,- etcl, ,fr0mi;"’76',Iacf 'to 44 erores. Even smaller inuniciimlities 
. gbowe4;5altendency to‘,ypush^ 'dn tvith ^schemes- of' ciminage and w’^ater 
,,$U|plyV.'9'The;' larger 'mu^ such as Karachi or Ahmedabad, 

by, means of loans raisb<l in the open 


,{i' )' • 'k t s'.t.44':'y 'Xi« v ;i 79 O:.- 
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market, a.t a reasoimble rate '“of interest* mz,,.b per cent, per aniiiim. 
Tlie}^ also did not liesitate to resort to additional taxation for the .serviee 
of these loans. For primaiy education; some ■ mnnicipalities raised 
more money by taxes. The incidence of taxation increased from 
PiS. 0-1 1-5 ill 1920-21 to Hs. 5-7-6 in 1924-25, and the yearly revenue 
proved a.deqiiate to meet existing standards of expenditure. The mail] 
defects of linaiicial administration were' reported to be neglect and delay 
in the disposal of audit notes, and faulty and perfunctory collection of 
revenue. Thus arrears of revenue which aggregated Es, 2*96 lacS' in '7 ' 
municipalities in 191.6-17 rose to 11*37 "lacs in 64- municipalities in 3924- 
25. The defect of financial policy is said to be rehictauce to resort to 
additional taxation whidi. is vital to the 'improveinent of civic amenities* 

The psychological faults of the electorate are reported to be loyalty 
to caste rather than conviction, and' allegiance to caprice rather than 
reason, lleinbers of committees are said to have been swayed no less 
by considerations of community and caste, principally in Sind and in 
the Deccan. Votes are stated to have been -cast at ejections for caster' 
caiidiilates. Members of coiimiittees, it is said, favour men belonging 
to a particular community for appointments, and are liable to be partial 
to them after appointment if things go wrong. The example, is given, 
of eleven school boards where teachers were selected not .for competence 
but because they belonged to a particular community. 

In the Uniisd Pnymwes, according to the Governor in Council, there 
lia,s been marked deterioration in municipal administration. In some 
municipalities, it is said, meetings are called to discuss matters of com- 
})aratively trivial import, and adjournments are numerous owing to 
prolixity of debate. The spirit of caste and communal or political 
partisanship is often prominent. Hindu and ■ Muslim cliques are not 
unknown. Roads maintained by municipalities are reported to have 
progressively deteriorated. The water supply was in a precarious con- 
dition in many areas. Bad organisation of the sanitary staff was, it is 
reported, reflected in defective sanitary administration in several places. 
Education alone is said to have roused interest and activity. 

Financially, 1925-20 marked an improvement. During the years 
immediately preceding, the tendency was for recurring expenditure to 
outstrip recurring income ; the excess was met from balances. , Direct 
taxation has not grown in popularity. There is 'said to be a tendency- 
to revert to' octroi. Accounts were only tolerably kept. The percenta-ge 
of collections, though slightly improving, only touched 79*93, and was 
lower than in either Bengal or Bihar and Orissa. 'The' record of the' 
larger miinieipalities is described as '‘not unencouraging'h 

There have been two elections since the-' inception, of the reforms. ' 
Both are reported to have been keenly contested. ,The genera! election 
of 1922 was fought on 'political 1ines''beeause -the^ Swarajists, made' a bid 
to capture the mimieipaliti s. In' 192i:_;thy^eI6ctibm_tdmed largely on 
oomihitnal and personal issues. v;';.-’ , 


iimi 


u‘ 
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In Bengal municipalities outside Calcutta seem to have taken great 
interest in public health. The question of improving the water supply 
received attention. Preventive measures to check the sp3*eud of epi- 
demic diseases, of which cholera and malaria are the more formidable, 
were a common feature of municipal administration. Municipalities are 
reported to be beginning to utilise their power under the Food Adul- 
teration Act, to have foodstuffs like ghee and milk examiiic4 in order 
to ensure a pure supply of these articles. In the history of aclminis- 
tratioii, there is little else of special importance to record. The incidence 
of taxation showed a steady increase, from PtS. 2-11-7 in 1920-21 to 
■ Es. "3-1-5 in 1925-26.. But the increase is said to be inadequate to meet 
the demands of a policy, of real civic development. For this, fresh 
taxation is -required ; and, municipalities in Bengal are said to be no 
more eager than municipal- bodies elsewhere in India to face the task. 
The tendency. to treat audit' notes with indifference extends also to tMs 
presidency. Aecording -.to- the Bengal report^ for 1925-26 replies to 9 
references made .by the, 'audit department were received after a year ; 
while in 77 cases the period was six months. The percentage of collec- 
tion to demand is described as low : though an average of over 90, which 
is typical of the province, will be treated as high in other parts of India, 

Elections are' said to have aroused interest. The annual reports 
-speak of a high percentage of voters going to the polls. Thus in 1923-24 
in Kalna town 75 per cent, of the electors voted ; in 1924-25, the attend- 
'am was', 80 ,; per .cent. .; in 1925-26, North Barrackpore 

recorded the remarkable figure of 85 per cent. It is reported that in 
Bengal unsuccessful candidates frequently resort to civil courts and take 
out injunctions against their successful rivals. The result is interference 
'■ vith, municipal ad.miBistration. Not a small proportion of meetings—- ■■ 
:'Ahe:, figure varies,-, but was 'as high as nearly 1 in 8 in 19'24-25— fail -for 
want of a quoniin. 

In the Funjii), also, the figures reflect a growing interest in elections 
on the part of the electorate. Thus in 1923-24, elections were held in 
27 municipalities, 61 per cent, of the seats were contested and 50 per • 
cent, of the registered votes were polled. In 1924-25, 418 seats out of 
'270 were contested and in one municipality, iuk., Ilasiir, 80 per cent* 
of the electors voted. In 1925-26 general ejections were held in 16 
municipalities, and about 70 per cent, of the electorate participated. 
But the expansion of representative institutionB is reported to have 
.given new scope and direction to communal activity. Municipalities 
have not escaped the influence of eommimalism. The redistribution of 
Beats among oommunities according to their popuktioii as modified by 

' ’their voting strength adversely affected Hindu 'and Sikh representatioB, 

and- caused resentment among both these coinmiiaities. The remova! 
of official eonkol from; within, is stated to have widened the' arena for 
'’■"'■"the clash, of .communal.; rivalry -and party factions. This has not; been 
without- its" effeot on- administration, which, it is'''said, lias suffered, 

ol Hindu members with long experience 
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The reports from Bihar and Orissa also speak of deterioration. This 
is attributed directly to action taken in the spirit of the reforms. The * 
withdrawal of internal official control from boards is said to have been ! 
one of the responsible factors ; the hold which the ncn-co-operation 
movement acquired over the province the other. The inexperience and 
ignorance of the increased electorate is reported to have provided non- 
co-operators with their opportunity. The result is said to have been 
'defiance, in many cases, of Government. Centralisation of Govern- - 
ment control is described as having made interference difficult. Local ’ 
officials have only advisory functions, and their advice, it is said, was ' 
often disregarded. The ultimate dependence of the minister on the 
politically minded is said to have weakened the effectiveness for practical 
purposes, of his powers of control. The disturbing influence, it is said, 
is not confined to the political factor. Even in fairly well-administered j 
boards, caste and communal rivalry are considered to have baneful ^ 
play. The electorate is regarded as being, on the whole, apathetic ; , 
and to be responsive primarily to the appeal of communalism. • 'i 

Concrete examples of a fall in the level of administrative efficiency 
are stated to be unsatisfactory assessment and collection of revenues, 
a high percentage of remissions, slack supervision over the stafl\ neglect 
of conservancy and roads. In 1925-28 the liabilities of 10 municipalities 
are reported to have exceeded assets owing wholly, or in part, to, the ’ 
failure of the ad.miiiistration to collect their dues'. ' In 1922-23, cases 
of misappropriation of public money were discovered in 6 municipa- 
lities. ' ’ 

The inclination to, resort to new taxation, or .even to raise rates of 
taxation now in force to the statutory maxima.,, is said to be absent ; 
and continued stagnation is predicted as-, the inevitable result . of finan- 
cial timidity and inertia. ■ , , ' ' . , 

^ In the Central Provinces the wideningnf the elector^;te i%,8^id,tp,have 
stimulated interest in municipal election^. Poiv instance, 
tution of 8 municipalities under the Act .of 1922' brought a iat|e number 
of eleotors_ to the polls. The attendance of voters is said^to have ateraged 'I-' 

BrAT. Com.— VOL. TI. , ' 







50 per cent. A similar stimulus might be said to have been supplied 
hj the policy of emancipating committees from internal oiSciai control 
which was started earlier. Some committees were not free from poli- 
tical Mas, but, on the whole, politics did not a-ppreciably iiiiiiieiice the 
policy or administration of mniiicipal bcKlies. Ptektioiis with the 
officials of Goyernment remained friendly. Ediieatioii and piililie health 
claimed the attention of the popular eiement. and some iiuiiiieipalities 
are reported to have introduced compulsory primary ediication. (uid to 
have assumed control of public dispensaries. T'hej’ have also shown a 
desire to take charge of their own water and other public works. Gene- 
rally they are described as not being averse or indifferent to schemes of 
development. The real obstacle to expansion would appear to be the 
narrow difference between income and expenditure which has not ahvays 
been on the credit side. The impact of the more democratic constitu- 
tion of the boards on the administration is reported to have affected 
efficiency by making the exercise of authority over the staff less impartial 
and the collection of demand less effective and prompt. 

The Assam reports pay' tribute to the interest taken by miiiiieipal 
commissioners in the work. Average attendance at meetings was well 
over 50 per cent. Party feeling hampered adniinistmtion in some 
places, but instances of this are said to have been rare. The defects of 
administration were said to consist in slack supervision, indifferent 
observance of account rules, delay in disposal of audit notes. Finance 
is described as the most formidable bar to progress. In 1920-21. the 
financial position of most boards was said to have been umomid. In 
1925-261 the income was 9*5 lacs, and expenditure 9*25 lacs. The change 
was not s^ifficient to jiist’ify an access of optimism. The need for resort 
to increased taxation is.- therefore, frecjiiently emphasised in the annual 
reports. Without fresh taxation, it is pointed out, essential civic? reqtiire- 
menis, such as improved conservancy, better water supply, more effect i\"e 
lighting, or a wide dissemination of elementary education eamiot be- 
satisfied. 

B.— RumiL BOABDS. 

31airm\~ln Madras Presidency, education and Public Health are- 
reported to have claimed special attention from district and takic boards, 
during the period 1920-21 to 1924-23. Both elementary and secondary 
schools showed a steady increase in numbers and enrolment. Tine 
■number of elementary schools for boys and girls rose from 8,240 to- 
10,947, that of secondary schools from IIS to i63. The corresponding 
increase in the number of pupils was 18e5.000 and 1%000 respectively. 
The chief' event': in 'the history, of public health administration was the 
introduetion,^ with''goverimi6nt>i4 of a complete and selfrcontained 
samtery staff m' ,each' difeictv which is stated to have worked with siis- 
^^^teined ener^. ‘the boards' afeo' maintained a number of hospitals and 
dispenaari^the figure^was iUm 1924-25— which treated, on an average, 
"4 ' million 0u%|stiento' -Mt a ■ year. The boards maintained' mero 
‘’rite' % thousand mflestof roads at a cost, which in 1924-2S amounted 
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to Es. 103«81 lakhs. Tie of these bodies, however,' 
is^said to end' of the period 

iiiider, review, expenditure having 'been in excess of receipts. In 1923- 
24. mconie exceecled expenditurej and 1924-25 ■ was, 'a year of eqnilibiiimi. 
iuidit reports are .stated ,to have disclosed an'iinsatisfactory/state-of' 
anans, in. some, boards, 'Generally the' record of administration would 
■appear to, have been o.ne of steady and useful progress. 

The following figures showing the percentage of votes polled in circles 
•OX,, .wards, where elections were contested may be 'of interest. They 
■show, on the' whole, a steady increase during the last 3 years in the pro- 
portion of electors' actually taking part in contested elections : — ' '■ 


Tear. 

i 

i'"""" ' ; — ■' i 

Taluk boards. 

Union boards 
(or Panohajats). 

1920-21 . 



• 
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, 

3203 

37*04 

1921-32 . 

• 
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. 

3317 

2919 

: 1922.23"', ■ 

V 

. 
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35*7 

38*5 

1923-24 . 

• 

• 
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. 

29*9 

31*8 . 

1924-25 . 


. 

» 




. 

. 

44*4 

48'*4 

1925-26 . 

• 

- 

- 




• 

• 

52*1 

50*4 


XoTE. — Election to district boards is made from among the members of taluk 
boards. 


Bory(hmj,—l!.h.Q Bombay reports notice with gratification the keen 
interest shown in their duties by the non-official presidents and vice- 
presidents of district boards. The attitude of ordinary members is 
said to have been less encouraging and that of the electorate variable. 
The 1920“26 report states that in some districts the interest shown was 
keen ; in others the elections were run on communal lines. Work is 
reported to have been carried on satisfactorily, on the whole ; but the 
reductance of ^ these bodies to utilise their existing financial resources 
and powers of taxation with enterprise and courage is adversely com- 
mented on. ^ The tendency to meet capital expenditure on road, con- 
'Sti notion out of revenue is cited as an instance of lack of enterprise j 
the unwillingness to use the powers of taxation conferred by the Local 
Boards Act: of 1923 as an example of want of courage. The consequent 
inelasticity of revenues is made the basis of the comment that without 
■an active determination to enlarge revenues, progress in the domain 
’■of ruial self-government in the sense of ^improvement of the amenities 
of life, provision of better roads, better sanitation,, and, of better 
^schools need not be looked' for* The, increase in' expenditure' during 
‘the quinquennium is reported to 'have just^iSuffioed'^M'^ teachers an 
•increased wage, and,, to meet the ,Mghar, posh. Af; material and labour 
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required for piibKc works. The increase in reveniici. whether derived 
from taxes or from government grants, which has enabled boards to 
meet the rise in expenditure has evidently left no margin for expaiisiom 

Bengal— The. Bengal reports also pay tribute to the keen iiiterot, 
sense of duty and good work of non-official cliairmeri of district boards 
and of their colleagues generally. The liberalisation of these bf^dies 
is reported to have increased their popularity by enlarging the field of 
service open to public spirited iioii-oflieifiis. Special attention is said 
to have been devoted to the expansion of medical relief, the improvement 
of the water supply, and the encouragement of priniary ecliieiition. In 
the domain of public health, the record of progress shows an increase 
ill the number of dispensaries, the formation of anti-malaria, societies, 
the inaiigmation of an active campaign against Kala A^ar, the clissemi** 
nation of simple precautionary information about cholera, and the 
distribution of medicines and disinfectants during outbreaks of the- 
disease, the subsidising of private doctors to settle in rural areas. Ap- 
preciation of the need of improving the w’ater supply is stated to be 
widespread. : and ■ efforts .made in this direction are, .evidenced ..by the. 
increase in expenditure on mamtenanee and net? works from 5*8 lakhs 
in ' 1920-21 to 9*9 lakhs in 192i-25. most of tlie money being provided 
by government., Thnnninber of schools is reported to have risen in the 
same period from 37,871 to 41,490. Yocational and technical education 
is also said to have claimed attention. For instance, Myrnensing main- 
tained u school for specialising in ba.m1joo work ; and there were tech- 
nical schools at Midnapore and Khulna. The main com plaint, which 
is not peculiar to Bengal, is of the inadequacy of the existing revenue 
to provide for the growdng needs of a population of 42 millions scattered 
over 70.000 square miles, and of tJie reluctance of local bodies either 
to;..rais6 loans ;or to- .iitiHse Aheir powers of taxation. For instance, in 
1919, a conference of represeiitat.ives, of district boar*ds .is reported. tO', 
have been opposed to increasing the cess. 

Ihfited Pfomnees, — Until 1st February 1923, when the new District 
Boards Act came into force, district Inairds in the United Provinces 
were governed by the Act of 1906. The popular complaint against the 
older boards was that they were too much under official control The 
tahsil committees appointed by the boards were coiisicieretl tc^ be of' 
little value. According to the Commissioner of 'Fymliad, it wus difficult 
to infuse any enthusiasm- and sense of responsibility into them, partly 
owing to the fact that Eterate members could not easily be fouiui TliC' 
record of the.old boards wuvs described as one of substantial aclrievement^ 
They had expanded facilities for education, organised medical relief, 
created veterinary departments fox the care of cattle in rural a-mis, 
and paid 'eareM- attention to such minoiv’but, to the villager, important 
imtters_^as pounds, ferries and road-side arboriculture. In the sphere 
of ^sanit^tioii they- had, not made much headway; since 1920*21 reports 
^,on the cohditipnof meMled roads had become gIboniy,,aEd the fiimncial 
"dondition of., moM' boards was''aaid to be 'discouraging, ' In 192041 ali 
''■boards showed deficits, on a- 'comparison of aoxnaal receipts and expendi- 
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tiire. In 1921-22 aggregate expendittire was in excess of the aggregate 
income and boards met tlie deficit from accumulated balances. The 
new boards which came into being on a wider franchise, with a larger 
non-official membership and under non-official chairman were heirs to 
this cramping heritage, though the law gave them power to levy a tax 
on circumstances and property. According to the report for 1924-25.. 
only one district board had made use of this power. Elsewhere the twO' 
sources of revenue namely Government grants and the land cess w^ere- 
not added to, but expenditure was kept below the income. Objectively 
the new boards are reported to have shown no advance on the old.. 
Administration is reported to have been carried on in tolerable fashion.. 
Primary education received more interest. The control of local metalled 
roads was taken over by the boards from the Public A¥orks Department. 
Two districts were brought under the operation of the District Health 
Scheme which aims at providing a local organisation for grappling with 
local health problems. The only notable features are said to have been 
an increase in the attendance of non-official members, more meetings 
and, in some cases, longer and less fruitful debates, and a tendency 
to interfere in details vrhich is said to handicap the boards’ executive 
officials. The new non-official chairmen are stated to have maintained 


their authority and the majority of boards did not let extraneous political 
issues distract their proper business. According to the report for 1925- 
26, the elections, in most cases, were keenly contested. 

P%m/jab , — In the Punjab de-officialisation has, so far, taken the form 
of an increase of elected members ; only two district boards have asked 
permission to elect their chairman. Communal antagonism and sus- 
picion 'which are reported to have marred the history of local self-govern- 
ment in this province might partially explain this phenomenon. But 
the reconstitution of these bodies with a larger elected element is reported 
to have increased public interest in their activities. Most boards meet 
regularly once a month, and the practice of appointing sub-committees 
for expeditious despatch of business is extending. Boards have not been 
slow to raise local rates to the maximum permitted : in 1924-25 ail 
except two had done so. Some boards have also introduced a tax on 
profession or haisiyat. But the income from these sources, though it 
has increased, has not grown sufficiently to meet the expanding wants 
of the community or the demands of progress. The local Government 
are reported to be contemplating a policy of assistance for improving 
medical relief in rural areas, and for stimulating the comm.iuiications- 
of the province. This has, already been done 'iB .the domain of 
elementary education, expenditure on which rose from 44‘41 lacs in 
1920-21 to 62T8 lacs in 1924-26. Enthusiasm among boards for- 
educational progress is said to be marked. The ntunber of students 
has increased and has been balanced by ah increase in the number 
of teachers. But though one or two 'districts have_ shown keenness 
and made interesting experiments, generally .labilities'' for medical relief 
are, stated to have made^ 'little ' headway., ’'Eeporfe , commend the- 
energy ^ of chairmen; and. condemii the many instances of 
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<Qmhezzhment& and irregularitie hj district board employees disclosed 
vfoy .audit. 

Bihar and Orissa.— In Bihar and Orissa public Iiealtli and ekiiieiirary 
education are rej^orted to have absorbed the interest of district iioards. 
C4aya had an intensive sanitation sehenie in operation which uioied at 
reducing mortality in a limited area by the employment of a iarje niedical 
staff. The recommendation of the Legislative C.Vjimeil to estabUsii one 
dispensary in the area included within the jurisdiction of Cfaeii police 
station tras adopted as an ideal, and endeavour was made to it\“ork up 
to it. In 1924-25 the number of these institutions mi-iintained by district 
boards had risen to 319. In 1920-21 the iiuiiiber was only ITS. In 
some districts sanitary officers imparted elernentaiy iiistnictimi in 
hygiene to villagers and advised them how to take simple precautionary 
measures during epidemics. The report for 1924-25 speaks of prompt 
measures taken to combat an outbreak of cholera. Expeiiditme on 
education had risen during the same period from 18*95 to 29*21 lakhs. 
The increase -was due to both improvement of the salaries of teachers 
and increase in the number of schools. In Saran free primary education 
■was in force in all schools. Most boards contmued to tiward scholarships 
for medical, engineering and other technical education. In the domain 
oi public works, increase of expenditure barely kept pace with the rise 
in price nf material The enlargement of the imoiioial element in, 
and of imofficial control over, district boards did not affect the regu- 
larity of meetings. Most boards met with the frequency prescribed' by 
law, but debates showed a tendency to become protracted. The average 
attendance of non-official members was described in the 1924-25 report 
as high, and as indicative of lively interest in thefr duties. In the Tirhut 
and Orissa divisions, and in certain districts outside those divisions, the 
■capture of boards by non-co-operators is said to have resulted in the 
subordination of administration to politics, but, according to the latest 
report, in some of these areas the electorate htid been alienated }')y the 
results of this -tendency. More comnion defects a, re said to be inter- 
ference with employees, and neglect of expert advice. But the chief 
obstacle to advancement of amenities and standards is said to be the 
state of the finances. For,, apart from Government grants, the income 
tends to remain stationary, and the capacity of Goverimient to make 
grants is limited, 

CeMiral Frmimes. — In the Central Provinces, where like Assam, 
Government contributes nearly half the revenue of district councils, the 
need for fresh taxation as constituting the condition precedent to progress 
is emphasised-. According to the latest available report the wide powers 
of taxation conferred by the Local Self-Government Act of 1922 were 
beginning to be exercised.' Nagpur had imposed a cess on the ginning 
, ;aBd pressing of -cotton. "Damoh was levying an additional eess on land. 
’:tn- Berar,_ a 'special school rate was 'in force.- District' coiinciis ' were 
•'’assmnmg control 'bf; dispensaries and Govemment had transferred to a 
■-ii^ber offboardsJ^^^ of maintaming public works situated within 
'thefr yThe resuite of the experiment were said to be bon- 
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flicting. Some district councils had risen equal to the responsibility j 
some had failed. There was_ complaint of lack of proper organisation 

to discliarge the .responsibilities connected with public works, Ex« 
peiiditiire on education had risen steadily from 1920-21, and in 1924-25- 
amounted to 2549 out of a total expenditure of 65-39 lakhs ; but the- 
resiilt^ measured in terms of increase of pupils was considered to be 
unsatisfactorj?’. The keeping of accounts temporarily deteriorated but 
was reported to have improved. The need to give the servants of district 
councils security of tenure . and, generally, to define their conditions of 
servi.ce was em.phasised. Attendance of non-official members of district 
councils rose from 32 per cent, to 54 per cent, under the more popular 
constitution established by the Act of 1922 ; but the interest shown by 
the electorate is stated to have been feeble. Relations between district 
councils and district ofBcers are reported to have remained cordial 
throughout the period under review. 

Assam reported the same absence of advance owing to 
inelastic finances. The policy of placing district boards on a popular 
basis was ^steadily followed. The prescribed number of meetings was 
held by the majority of boards. According to the provincial report 
for 1922-23, the non-official chairmen generally proved to be wise and 
care.{iil administrators, and equal to their duties. Though the first 
results of the enlarging of the non-official element and the reduction 
of official control were said to be impatience of official control and the 
growth of factions, the last report speaks of a dawning .realisation of 
responsibility. The 1924-25 report spoke of useful work that was on 
the whole accomplished. But the main conclusion was that with their 
existing mcome, more than half of which consisted of grants made by 
the p>TOvmcial Govermneiit, the boards were finding it difficult even 
to maiiitain present standards, and that advance was impossible without 
resort to fresh taxation. And, as in other provinces, popular control 
is said to have reduced the strictness of supervision over accounts, and 
to have increased the reluctance to treat with severity subordinates 
found to be guilty of fraud. 

C.— Village authobities. 

Reports on the working of the smallest units of rural local self- 
government are not complete. Such accoimts as^ are . available show a 
chequered history. In Bombay village panchayats were reported in 
1923-24 to have proved a failuxe. The main causes of failure were 
.said to be the unpopularity of ^rect taxation, the reluctance of candi- 
dates to stand for election, the inexperience of those 'elected, the inade- 
quacy of funds, and the want of power to deal with petty civil' and 
criminal cases. The general verdict was that the villagers 'viewed'’' with 
, ' apathy these institutions which could only' "he- regarded as being in 
. ' advance of public opinion. In Bengal, on the other 'hand, village self- ' 

, , pvernmeat reported to have shown yitaHly^^.ahd done useful service ' 

in spite of the opposition which village connnittees received at the han^ 
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liavp bppu limited mamiy owing wj — 

only a sum of Rs. 4 laklis is said to have been available lor expenditure 

t^^iTiitions, water supply, eto.~-and in 
of the existence of factions and ot pa.-ty strife. Tlie le ucuinc i to 
revenue by resort to fresh taxation was not less marked iii In 

bLi and Orissa, union boards formed under the proymciai \ i age 
Administration Act of 1922 were gradually replacing tbe union commit lies 
fotmStSrthe Bengal Local Self-Oovernment Act. The new bodies 
have lart^er powers and responsibilities. But the ^ 

sented a disappointing picture. Office-bearers were .said to have ex iiu;u 
little interest, an complaint was made of the want of public spirit, 
of aversion to taxation, and of dissensions and party feeling. In 
vmLlc authorities were reported in 1923-24 to have done useful work 
in the judicial sphere but to have proved disappointing in other 
Outsidl the judicial sphere, the record of panchayats * 

does not show interesting endeavour or achievement ; and relucUnct 
to impose taxation is marked. The United Provinces reports speak of 
extraOTdinary diversity of opmion regarding the value of 1*‘ , 

ohayats. These bodies have been created primarily to deal with pett} 
Utiition and rural sanitation. The number of cases dealt ^th by 
panchavats is said to have steadily increased hut the 
is considered to have been not dimmutioii ot the volume of litigation 
in ±he ordinary courts but reduction of the cost of litigation in cases ol 
local indebtedness with consequent reduction of the local rates ot interes . 
In regard to village sanitation, opinion about the work done b> jiaii 
chavats is said to be divided. Progress xvould appear to be slov . tliou,,.. 


'All BODIES AXl) XOS’-CO-OI'ER.ATIOX. 
>n-co-operatioa movement on local bodies xaried 
both in its nature and duration, and may now 
1 most, and on the wane eLsexvhere. 
s there were resignations from one or two niuni- 
speaking, local bodies were not included in the 
as created by or drawing their authority from 
cas attempts are said to have been made m some 
rent of municipal taxes, and resolutions favoiirin| 
j of khaddar were passed. National education 
by Mr. fiandhi and his followers evidently found 
ers. The renaming of streets after leaders of the 
, and pioposab to present addresses of welcome 
to have been the other manifestations of the in- 
tent.' The Ideal Government abolished one muai- 
anppraniy superseded another. _ The provincial 
a law requiring councillors to take an 
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oath of allegiance before they eoiild take their seats. Government 
sought to combat the movement for non-payment of taxes by exempting 
cattle and municipal land from taxation.. : The verdict , of the Madras 
Government is that, on the whole, the movement had little effect on the 
course of local self-Government in the presidency. 

Bombay.— In Bombay, the effect of the movement on local self- 
Govemment was localised and not pronounced. Generally, municipa- 
lities are stated to have evinced a desire to seek the help of Government 
and its officers, especially in educational matters. But some towns 
felt the shock of the first onset. For instance, in Nadiad, 11 members 
of the municipal council including the chairman and vice-chairman 
resigned from the municipality. Ahmedabad and Smat had to be super- 
seded for 2 and 3 years respectively owing to persistent default in respect 
of maintaining primary schools aGcording to the requirements of the 
Bombay District Municipalities Act. No such striking instances of 
deliberate breach of the law by local boards are reported. Non-co- 
operators are said to have been even less sxiccessful in their attempt to 
capture district boards, though at Bardoli, in the elections held in 1920- 
21, pressure is said to have been used by them to prevent voters from 
voting. 

Bengal . — In Bengal, the Swarajists captured the majority of seats 
in the Calcutta elections, and are reported to have established a dicta- 
torship of which the main feature is described as the subordination of 
civic administration to political and party ends. Except primaiy educa- 
tion, no aspect of civic activity is considered to have received impartial 
attention. Refusal to allow recovery of arrears of taxes by distraint 
from notable suppoters of the Swaraj party is cited as an example of 
partisanship. In the rural field, Swarajist opposition to local self-govern- 
ing institutions is stated to have been directed against the application 
of the Village Self-Government Act, 1919. The object of this act, which 
was to develop the formation of units of Village Self-Government, is 
described as having been misrepresented as an insidious attempt to 
impose fresh taxation; and in 1921, the law had to be actually with- 
drawn from 227 recently constituted union boards in Midnapore district. 
But, with this exception, and that provided by Calcutta, the non-co- 
operation movement is said to have produced no distinctive effect on 
the method or spirit of local self-government. 

United Brovinces. — The United Provinces reports chronicle nothing 
of note on the subject, beyond the success secured by non-co-opeartors 
in the municipal elections of 1923. In the district boards, which are 
described as the natural field of the landlords, their success was incon- 
spicuous. In the case of neither class of local body did their presence 
produce any destructive results. Instead of wrecking these institutions^ 
they tried, though not always with success, to improve oh the work 

Cmtml Pfminm. — In thC'iCfentral.Provii^ their record, in electoral ’ 
contests was more or less sinhlary , 'to office wos, ’in-sonpio : 
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€aseSj marked by political deinonstratioiis, e.g,, tke of national 

‘flagSj the picketing of liquor shops, and the support of natioiiaJ. schools. 

But this phase is said to have been short-lived and the genera! verdict 
is that the nninieipalities in which non-co-operators were in the iiia-jority 
difiered but little from other municipalities, 

Punjab and Assam , — On local bodies in ihe Punjab am! Assam, the 
non-co-operation movement would appear to have made no impression. 

Sikir arnd Orksa.—ln Bihar and ^ Orissa, the nuiiiicipalities ot Eha.- 
galpur and Oaya and ■ the district board, of Morighyr are reported to have ', 
Bufiered: maladmm as'a'result of the impact of Ahe movement. ^ 

Encouragement' of the weaving -and wearing of khaddar, utilisation of' . 
primary schools as channels for Swarajist propaganda, attempts to siib- 
.ordinate administration to the dictates, of outside' political bodies .like''; 

„ the district' Congress committees,, -are mentioned as overt manifestations,; 
of the Swarajist regime in areas where Swarajists had securecl'a.'majority 
,,'■,•■ a-' few 'individual instances, that.' of Samasti-., , 

pore, of administrative efficiency, and freedom from party eccentricities 

^ CoiTHCIIrSV^'B -XiOCAL SEUr-OOVEENMESKT. 

In Madras the reformed Legislative Council had to deal with one 
measure which, in the atmosphere of the early days of non-co-operation, 
must have been regarded as contentious, and which the popular element 
might have looked upon as providing an embarrassing test of their sense 
of responsibility. This was the bill to amend the District Municipalities 
and Local Boards Act in order to require members of these bodies to 
make the oath or affirmation of allegiance to the Crown. The bill was 
introduced by government and was passed. The other important 
goverrnnent measure adopted by the Council was a law authorising local 
bodies to impose a tax on entertainments. Private Bills dealing with 
the raising of the rate of tolls levied on carts, the diversion of accumula- 
tions of the railway cess to the construction of roads and bridges and 
the protection of the rights of the lower ce,stes to use public highways 
and markets maintained by local boards were passed. 

The Bengal reports reveal a chequered story. The Gouncil is said 
to have viewed the legislation to democratise the constitution of the 
corporation of Calcutta with benevolence, though a controversy arose 
over the question of communal electorates and of cow-killing. On the 
other hand, leave to introduce a bill to amend the Bengal Municipal 
: ’ ' Act of 1884:, which had been prepared by the late Sir* Surendra Nath 

; • Banerji — ^the minister who was responsible for the Calcutta Municipal 

> - fear of disunion among Swarajists over the qxiestion of communal 

. tv j,' of fresh taxation, and (3) a desire to thwart government. 

•’‘j'l - ■ S^y^ral .attempia were mad© ^ by a few private members to get the 

■y Self-Gbv^?]^ '191% amended, but without ’ ’ 
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success. Members are .reported to have-'sho^m a teBdea.cy. tO' ask qiies-*' ■ , ' 
tioiis suggesting interference %¥itli tke statutory powers' of local ■ 
but siicli questions are said to have been disaliowecL . 

111 the United Provinces, dte taxation .provisions of,, the bill to amend 
the District Boards Act, which diecame. law- in 1&225- is reported to have 
eiieonntered opposition from the. land-lords. ^Thc' apportioiinient of 
Miihaminadan representation on local boards is -also said to hove caused 
difficulty. The most notable private bill wffiich has become law provides* 
for the resignation of the chairman of^a municipal board, if the majority ' 

, of the board pass a vote of no-confidence in him and confi.rm the verdict 
by a second resolution calling on Mm to resign.'. In ease of failure- to- 
tcmder his resignation in such circumstances, the. Act empowers. Govern- 
ment to remove the chairman. . ■ , 

The proceedings of the Punjab''Jjegislative C'^ouncnl. relating., to lo.cah 
self-go ve imient are reported to -bear a. communal impress. A.,siibstaii-' 
tial part of the questions asked dealt with the respective claims o-f Hindus^, ; 
Muhammadans and Sikhs to appointments under local bodies. A bill ■ 

.. to validate the imposition of a terminal tax in Lahore was made the ;- - , 
occasion for attacking the ministry on the question of the representation ^ - 
of Hindus- -on,, the Lahore immicipality. ' A recent Governme.iit measure,. 
which seeks to create the appointment of Executive Oilicer in inunh 
cipalities, has come in for strong criticism on the ground that it will 
curtail the pmver of municipal coimnittees. The main resolutions moved 
in the Legislative Council on matters relating to local self-government 
either recoromended the provision by Government of funds for certain 
purposes, e,g,^ the extension of primary education, or urged action by 
local bodies to extend civic amenities. 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council had to deal with the three- 
principal Iegislati\'e measures of the reformed Government in the sphere 
of local self-government, Le., tlie Bills to amend the Bengal Municipal ^ 

' and , Local ■■.■'S.elf-Goveiinneiit, Acts, and the 'Village, A.dmmivStra,tion Act* .,f ... 
Its itivtltude tow'ards the constructive parts of these measures is ? 
characterised as disph-ndiig an objection to interference in the affairs of ; 
local bodies by the local officers of government tempered by a reluctance 
to entrust too much to these bodies or to their elected office bearers. | 
The machinery of a Local Self-Government and a Public Health Board, i- 
which are creations of the new regime, is cited as an illustration of the. T ~ 
desire of elected members to vest control over local bodies in the minister i 
and to share the control with him. Eesolutions and cpiestions are 
reported to have betrayed a tendency to ignore the principle of non- , 
interference with local bodies and to suggest direction from above in 
purely local matters, such as the construction of a road or, the selection " f 
of a school or hospital site. But such general questions as the extension 
of medical relief and education also appear to have evoked interest, 

■; and resolutions recommending a progressive policy in respect of both 



The Central Provinces reports' 'state that members of Legislative 
’'Council take a great interest’ in matters connected with local self-govem- 
meiitj and maintain touch with their constituencies through local, bodies* 

In Assam* in the important matter of taxation, the attitude of tlie 
Legislative Coimcil towards measures designed to raise fiesli taxes to 
assist , local bodies is said to, have ■ improved. For instance, at first an 
attempt on the part of the.' Government to legislate 'for enhancing the 
local rate on land under tea failed. But, subsequentl}% the 
passed the; .Assam^' Stamp and' Court Fees Acts, , because it 'was pointed 
■out that part of the income -would be devoted to the improvement of 
the water supply in rural areas, and was' equally agreeable to the passing 
of the Avssam Local Eates and Local Self-Government Amendment Act, 
192 : 6 ,^ which" purports--' to raise the- local rate on land under tea cultivation 
in order to provide additional "'funds for improving roads in the districts 
on which the increased cess will fall. 
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Table II. 

Statement simioing the constitution of rural boards in India during the yems 1889-90, 1894-95, 1907-08, 1918-19 and. 1925-26. 
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Table 

Statement shomng voters for municipal ami rural boari 


Provinnn and year. 


'1919 


Madras (exeludingj 
Madras city). [ 


,1926 


1 1919 

1926 


ri919 


iBengal (excluding] 
• Calcutta). ^ 


Ll92e 


■United Provinces . i 


ri919 


L 1926 


Fnnjal) 


ri9i9 




ri9i9 


Burma (excluding] 

Li926 

. 


Munidpalities. 


ITimiber. 


■80 


150 


156 


11 


115 


84 


85 


101 


104 


46 


57 




Voters. 


. District boards.' 


58, 5 54 (a) 

2,15,S48 


1,66,775(/) 

5,05,091 


1,59,974 

1,66,956 


1,17,759(0 

2,98,808 

2,19,303 

5,18,480 

64,353{o) 

96,261(2>) 


dumber. 


24 


26 


'27 


25 


20 


,48 


48 


29 


29 


Informa- 
tion not 
a V a li- 
able* 


■, Voters.' 


H'o direct eleetioBSj 
Y to , district 
'boards. 


Ta'!iikorlo<3'a1. 


^ Humber. 


129 


No direct elections 
to district boards. 


2,50,167 


■1 Elected members 
of district 
V boards are elec- 
I ted by local 
j boards 


9,878(w) 
':.12,60j042':- ■. 

1,74,890 

5,43,198 


Elected members ofj 
district councils 
are elected by 
circle boards. 


216 


Mt' 


72 


82 


■':'y:are| 


•-There are 


Informa- 
tion not 
ayaltable. 



amd milage. mithorUies dming 1919 mid 1926 » ' 


or circle boards. 

Union board‘d. 

'Village panchayats . , , 

Voters. 

Number, , 'Voters. 

Number.' 'Voters. ^ 


, 585 ■ , 51,726(ri) 

25 Electorate 


comprises all 



male resi- 



dents in 

S,f)2.02r»{r) 

484 2,Sl,072(e’) 

933 paneh a ya t 


area. Inf or- 



mation as to 
number not 



available. 

65,497(^) 

1 

luformation 79,4 l6(/i) 



> There are no union 
i boards. 

not available. (in 1922) 

10,91,404 

J 

227 29, 705(h) 

Information not 

1,0520*) 2,84,3310* 

Information not avilablc. 

available. 


16,91,331(i) 

2,260 8,81,773(1*) 

'■ ", ^ ,'i 

159 Information 
not available. 

i. 

no taluk, loea or 

union boards in the i 

j 

Information There is no 

1 ', United Provinces. , 

1 ' ' ' 

not avail- formal elec- 
able. tion. 

4,772 

no taluk, local or 

union boards in the 

Information 18,482(») 

Punjab. 

not avail- 
able. 

323 38,824 

5,95,411(<?) 

1 



1 There are no union boards or village panchayats in 
Burma. 

4,15,247 

J 



paiifcitis only. There was 
no electh'o system in r> 
mmiieipalities and 
for remamina 12 innniei- 
palities are not available. 


"I These figures are not 
coinplefce as in for- 
mat ion regarding 
- voters for taluk 
and union boards 
in certain districts 
^ is not available. 


certain inutucipalities in 
Central division whose 
number is not known. 

{(j) Excludes voters, for all 
taluk boards in Northern 
division 66 taluk boards 
in, Sind and Central 
division, and some taluk 
boards in Southern divi- 
sion, as their number is 
not known. 

(h) Figures for pauchayats 
in Southern division only. 
Information regarding 
pauchayats in Central 
and Northern divisions 
not available. No panch- 
ayats exist in Sind and in 
Bombay Suburban divi- 
sions. 

(i) Excluding districts of 
Jalpaiguri and Darjee’ing 
where the elective system 
is not in force and Malda, 
where there is no loea 
board. 

0*) Figure for 1921-22. 
Earlier figures not avail- 
able, 

(&) Figures for 1925-26. 
tater figures not avi.- 
able. 

<0 Excluding voters in 9 
municipalities, whose 
number is not known. 

(m) Excluding voters in 13 
district boards, whose 
number is not known. 

(«) Figure for 1922-23, 
the first year after pro- 
mulgation of law, relating 
to panchayats in the 
Pun|ab. 

(o) Figure for 1921. 
Earlier figures not avail- 
able. 

(p) Figure for 1924. Later 
figures not available. 

iq) Figure for 1922, when. 

elections were first held. 




1U7 


III. 


village ituthoritifu <hiriufl unrl 2 Q 26 . 


or Circle boards. tluiou boards- 

'^^oters. Number, j VoteJfs* 


1,12,414.(6) 


8,,62,025(r) 


panchayats. 


535 j 51,73^K# 
2,S1,072(V?) 


4,84 


Nuniher, 


.Voters. 


25 j E 1 e c t o r a 
comprises 
male resi 
dents 

panch a ya 
area. Infor- 
mation as 
mjmber not 
available. 


Remarks 


933 


,'■65, 497(f) 


j-There are no iiniw^ 
boards. 

10 , 91,464 J 


Js^ormation not 

avaOable. 

16,91,331(0 


luforination 


79,4 L6( A) 
(in 1922) 

29, 705(A) 


l, 052 (i) I 2 , 84 ,S 3 l(i 


■■ 2,269: 


[no talnir, loca or 

) taink, local or 

5,95,4ll<ff) 

, 4,15,24 r 


8 , 81 , 773 ( 1 ') 


onion boards in tbe 
United Provinces. 


union boards in tbe 
Punjab. 




i There are no union boards or villisige 

.'.■Burma,-',/ 


Information not avilablo. 

^59 } Informatibn 
not available. 


InformatiQjj 

not 

able. 

4,7^2. 


I n formatioii 
not avc^ij, 
able. 


There is no 
formal elec- 
tion. 


1S,4S2(«) 

'paheiitya|isi:i|n^ 


(a) 1 igures for 55 muniei- 
.paiitie-s only. There was 
' no elective system in 5 
mnnicijjalities and figures 
for remaining 12 iminiei- 
palities are not available. 


These figures are not 
complete as infor- 
mation regarding 
voters for taluk 
and union boards 
in certain districts 
is not available. 


(/) Excludes voters for 
certain municipalities in 
Central division whose 
number is not known. 

(g) Excludes voters, for ail 
taluk boards in Northern 
division 66 taluk boards 
in ,Sind and Central 
Division, and some taluk 
boards in Southern divi- 
sion, as their number is 
not known. 

(A) Figures for panchayats 
m Southern division only. 
Information regarding 
panchayats in Central 
and Northern divisions 
not available. Nopaneh- 
ayats exist in Sind and in 
Bombay Suburban divi- 
sions. 


Excluding districts of 
Jalpaiguri and Darjee’'ing 
where the elective system 
is nob xn force and Malda, 
where there is no loca 
board. 




(i) Figure for 1921-22. 

Earlier figures not avail- 
... 'able. ■ 

(&} Figures for 1925-26. 

Eater figures not avi.- 
. ...able. ■ . ■ 

(") Excluding voters in 9 
municipalities, whose 
number is not known. 

voters in IB 
uistricb boards, whose 
number is not known. 

ETgure for 1922-23, 
first year after pro- 
mulgation of law, relating 

for 1921. 
figures not avail- 

(P) Figure for 1924. Later 
, not available. 

for 1922, when, 
elections were first held. ; /; 
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Table 


Statement showing voters for municipal and- rural board 


'Province and year. . 

Municipalities. 

. ■ , , District -boards. 

Taluk or loea i 

IiJiimfoer 

^ Voters,. 

■ ■ - . ... 

umber. 

[. Voters.': . . ' 

Kiimber. 

r 1919 

: ' '68 

"' 62,356. 1 


. . 18 ' 

Elective .'system 'was 

46 

■ 






not in force. . 


, 

1 

..Biltar and. , Orissa . . •{ 

I 

[ ''' 

1 








: :■ 

^920 

58 

1,16,786 

1 

19 

; 2,83,742 ' . , 

' 46 

[ 

'1919 

59 

47,290(w) 


21 

1 ■ ■ - ■ 1 

f 82 







No direct elec- . 


Central Provinces . < 






> tion to district , 

1 







.. ' ■: councils.:-:. : i.-' 


{ 

.1026 


1,77,835 


. 23 

j 

CO 

GO 


■ ' 25 .. 

'8,135 

1 

1 ■ 


1 “ 

I 

1 




! 

: There are no district boards in 

!'. ■ 

1 

Assam . . •< 

1 




^ Assam. 



11926 

V i 

■ 25 

15,857 . 

J 



1 

L 19 , 


1119 


III — contil. 


•and village authwities during 1919 and 1926. 


or circle Iioards. 

: Union boards. 

' Village panchayats. ' ' . i 

Voters. 

IsTmiber. :| Voters. 

Number. 

Voters. 

1 There are no 
separate eie<^- 
tioiis for local 
boards. Mem- 
bers elected 

1 'to" district 
f boards : by 

1 e !e 0 torates. 

within Local 

1 Boards areas 

1 are members 

J of latter. 


Inforiiiation i uciudc d 
under V'illages 

'P a n: c h a y a t.s.” 
Separate figure re- 
'. garding union boards 
not available. 

, ' . ■ ', . ' ' ' .' 

Information 
not avail- 
able. 

270 

17,475(«) 

120,725(0 

34,324(??) 

There are no. union.'board.s ■ 

, ..in..', the 'Central .Fro-' 

'■.'Vinces...' ■'', 

Nil. 

Mil, 




SO 

87,273 

.87,012 

(approximately) 


Separate figures for 
union boards not 
available. 

62(w) 

No formal elec- 
toral roll is 
prepared. 
Elections 
are informal. 

2, 42, 758:/' 



239 



, Bcmarks. 


(f) Later figures not ava l - 
able. 


(,?) Figure for 1024 and for 
union boards and panch- 
ayats combined. Earlier 
information not avail* 
able. 

(<) Figures for nnion boards 
and pancliayats com- 
bined. 

(m) Excluding voters in 
IS municipalities, whose 
number is not knowm. 

(v) Excluding voters in 47 
local boards, whose num- 
ber is not known. 


{?/;) Figure for IDia for 
union boards and village 
panchayats combined. 
Figures for 1919 not 
available. 
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TABLE 


Statement showing income of nmnicipalities in India frmn principal 


■Tax '01, houses 
amilaiida#' 


Terminal tax 
aid toll. 


Octroi- 


Total 

income 

from 

all 

taxes. 


Incidence 
of taxation 
per head 
of popu- 
lation. 


Province. 


Amount. 

1 .3 2 


Amoiiat. 


Amount, g 


1884-85. 

1894-95 

1907-08 

1918-19 

1925-26 


:42-55:i'' 
"46'9§^ i 
45‘S4 I 
42-25 I 
.S9-49i 


10^05, 187 
14,45,988 
23,62,438 
44,17,716 
70,10,632 


' Madras ■ (ex'cludiag 
Madras iBunIcI-' 
pal corpora-. 
t!on). 


2,69,195 11-63 f 

,"5,S&,*286,"'‘''14’2.3 
. , 7,44, 761: I'CVSO , I 
12,54,742 16-22 I 
26,81,469 17-62 1 


:1884-85ii:-:.'23, 13,04$^ 
1894-95: .87;84, 906 
1907-08 1 45,14,969 

1918-19 77,36,710 

1925-20 I 1,53,09,561 


1 3 5 14,66,079 63-38 . , 1 , . 

i.'io' ■' : 23,34,888 ■ :6i-69: : . 

1 14 0 21,20,651 46-94 . . I . . 

3 4 1 19,80, .355 25-60 14,28,124 j 18-46 

■ 5' 11 6 . 28,21 ,582 ' . 1.8-44 34,85,854 ^ '22 •77'. 


Bombay (exclud- 
ing Bombay 
municipal cor- 
iwration). 


■l'l,3f>,59(J. ' '1*8-02' 
.. 8,16,91'2 .. ■35^28 
13,37,442 .38*68 
.1S,S7,170:' '"36.*77 
22,58,268'^ .30-36 


1884-85. 

1894-95 

1007-08 

1918-19 

1925-26 


19,47.414 

23,13,485 

34,67,066 

51,33,100 

62,11,862 


Bengal (excluding: 
Calcutta muni- 
cipal i coi’pora- 
'"'tion). .' 


23,004 
1., 09, 623 
2,53,138 
5,29,636 
9,05,139. 


OlO : 1. 16,35,772 83-80 
10 '7' 27,73,166' 81-68 ' 

1 9 9 36,01,568 71-90 f 3.60,555 7-20 

2 3 0 37,43,355 56-04 I 5,96,995 S-96 

■'S-\-7-' 7'. 39, 45^002'. ■38*74 24,78,081 . 24-28 


1 1884V85 19, 52, *250 

1894-95 33,97,726 

1907-08 50,10,603 

1918-19 66,71,875 

1926-26 1,01,80,680 


03,400 

■1,44,724 

2,84,470.. 

■■"3,72,372: 

6,03,868 


23,72,034 
31,27,594 
40,03,618 
49,41, 581^ 
7.5,68,183 


1 1 8 22,60,160 95-35! .. I .. 

1 13 5 29,22,656 93-46 I 

1 14 9 35,80,668 89*42 

d . ■ 5' - & -42,97.,596 .■■87.-60. . "1,07,882.- . '.'S-SO. 

4 2 7 34,95,719 46-19 I 30,48,568 40-29' 


1884-85 

1894-95 

1907-08 

1918-19 

1925-26 


■Punjab 


3,32,843 52-82 

4,31,093 70-S5 

6,52,168 47*94. 
8,16,104 40-67 
13,63,105 46*40 


' 1884-85 

Burma (oxdmling 1B94-95 
Eangoon 

cipal I corpora- 1907-08 
tlon), 1018-19 

L t924-25§ 


6,30,197 *1 1 0 > 

t3 11 0 f 
'6,12,925 *0 13 5 > 

fl 1 0 > 
13,60,809 1 15 7 

19,99,462 2 14 ,1 

30,02,720 3 11 1 


1884-85 1 ' 

1894-95 )> 

1907-08 J 

1918-19 18,38,150 

1926-26 24,82,309' 


Figures Included 

7,71,251 I 41-97 
9,97,028 40-19 


Bihar and Orissa 


1-8.9 67,123 3*10 

2 ' 2 O' 41,881 ,1*68^ 


' For tippet Burma* 

t3rot Bower Burma, 

‘ |i:jater%«rcgnotaira!k'blet 
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hmv dij,-u>,j J,SS4-i,S. JHli4-i!5, Jtm-08. jm-10 m>d 


Ta’i <>i» 
aiiti Viiirk?1t;K. 


i a*\ uu pTt*5<*K.'iioik 
.VPjI }:. 


. CoKsmancy 
rate. 


tux oii QiimiM' 
■etaaees aiii ■ ■ 
property.' ■.: 


Other taxes, 
Servants .tax, I’il- 
grim tax, Dog-tax:. 




; t]S,«i;83 j 

i 1,02, oe.j , 
r 2,(is,2to:i ' 
- 3,78,404 ' 
I o.TrijOoii i 


■i,4S,SM I4‘S1 
2,41,742 lfr72 
2,22,768 9‘42 

S, 82, 792 ■; 7-5S 

7,£8.S07 I ll}>39 


10,944 I i«1? j 
3,20,828 I lS-05 ! 
8, CIS, 701 20-23 ! 

12,88,980 I ir-CS 


3,62,827 ! S649 
3,55,740 23*01 
4,70,393 19*90 
9,53,520 21*54 
16,09,150 24-22 


82,815 

1,00,790 

1,45,853 

2,C0,S93 

6,03,476 


1,7:1,967 

2,1!, 928 5*60 2,37,169 ■ 

6,97,775 15*46 ■ 8,47,796. 

16, 00, $52 £0*70 5,84,048- 

33,10,954 21-63 13,38,132 


82,717 i 
3,52,571 i 
4,42,201 5 
6,01,296 i 
13,13.2f5T i 


1,72,926 
1,88,265 
2,83,510 
2,80,462 
2,64,»li . 


1,83 

86,817 ‘ 
60,828 
1,10,119 
1,87,060 


44,020 1-05 

8,65,656 10*54 
8,44,102 10-44 

10,70,630 17*87 


2,75,111 14*18'l 
4,50,747 19*50 
8,02,987 23*17 
12,81,774' 24*98 
36,21,868 26*10 


1,40,349 7*20 

7,76,824 38*57 
6,45,803 18-62 
7,64,483 14*89 
8,60,103 18*84 


12,600 

45.766 

52,878 

1,18,472 

1,79,650 


0-64 

1,20.449 

<5*04 

.. 1 .. 

1*34 

.1,46,445 

4*82 

1,82,020 5*80 

1*01 

1,03,142 

8-se 

S, 02,432 1 6-04 

’1*72 ' 

1,55,023 

2*S4 

1 7,28,987 1 10*03 

1*76 

1,20,928 

1«S7 

i 11,89,818 f 13*66 


14,222 0*72 t 49,014- 2*51 87,229 4*47 

19,8X8 0*56 I ■ ^ ■ .■ 1,21,892. -'W. 

44,207 0-89 781,531 '0*62 2,01,157 4*02 

94,226 1*42 [ f 3,72.981 5*60 3,30,300 5*04 

1.32,886 1*35 | '2,79,429 2*74 7,48,747 7*88 


2,350 

38,437 

49,546 

14,032 

1,02,418 


o*os 1 

i 


898 0-02 

1*07 

*'078 1 

l,H)3 

3,197 0*10 

1*28 

1 


40.711 M6 

0*28 i 

1*8, 503 1 

0*37 

0,818 1-37 

:l*35 i 

1 

7,721 1 

i 

0*10 

:!,04,029 2*57 

0*53 I 


.. 

72,032 11*48 

frSf) 

H 

-0004 

13,154 2*11 

3*53 



1,07,537 7*00 

4*01 



; 1,81.277 9*26 

3-27 

8,600 j 

[0*28 

2,44,031 8*16 


hk those for liengal, 

1,. 1,88,335 I 7*511 I 
2,09,584 8.4« 


1,31,745 7*M 

2,68,087 10*81 


84,807 13*45 j 
42,699 0*90 ! 


,- 4 * 45360 '' 21*28 V 
6,S5,;i64: ;2rr8a-' 


1.226 0-06 
17,007 0*64 

,, ^ 85,820 0-BS 

.. 80,152 0*01 

50,040 0*06 61,572 0*6$ 


90,824 16*77 

.. 92,000 16*02 

8,28,872 28-SO 
4,91,480 24*56 
7,82,036 24*10 


2,06,709' 14*60 ' 
'2', 8, 8, 588, 







TABLE 


Statement sh&nmig income of munmpnJitiea in India from principal 


I’ermiiial tax 
and toll. 


Tax on hous 
and lainla, 


Octroi. 


Total 

income 

from 

all 

taxes. 


incidence 
of taxation 
per head 
of popu- 
lation. 


"Fro Vince, 


Amount. « 


Anionnt 


Amount 


7,84,979 (fl) 1 1 0 6,69,720 85'34 

0) 0 5 6 

10,28,051 iu) 1 5 5 7,13,042 69-31 

(h) 099 

14,31,150 1 9 6 8,10,852 56-63 

23,47,437 2 8 7 10,02,641 42-73 2,02,315 

38,89,569 2 15 9 13,49,019 34-69 8,40,534 


.9,038, 2-42 


CSentra,!; '.Ffo.vinces', 

includinjT Berar- 
(Hyderabad As- 
signed District). 


1804-95 


32,947 3-20 

> " 76,454''- 5*32 
1,49,060 6-34 

1,22,041 3-13 


1907-0S 

191S-19 

1925-26 


13S4-S5 

1394-95 

1907-08 

1913-19 

1925-26 


47,640 

03,885 

9.18,603 

3,67,777 

5,56,930 


29,601 62-08 

44,519 47-43 

2,79,792 30-46 
1,22,233 33*2& 
1,68,244 30-21' 


Assam 


r 1884-85 
1894-95 

Madras municipal 1907-08 
corporation. 1918-19 

I 1925-26 


8,08,021 

9,67,693 

13,91,670 

24,95,635 

40,33,8*26 


3,84,993 

5,35,328 

6,26.964 

11,17,450 

16,19,733 


1.884-85' 

" 1894,-95 

1907-08 

1918-19 

1925-26 


42,10,846 

55,78,3X0 

84,60,424 

1,53,91,971 

2,72,51,808 


3 14 4^t 10,32,887 24-52 
6 12 7 12,29,087 22-03 

8 11 10 18,34,455 21-63 

15 11 0 23,40,592 15-20 

23 2 10 29,46,788 10*81 


' 18,58,711 '.:S3:-32 
31,13.846 36-SO 
75,04,012 48-76 
..1,28,75,645 47-25 


Bombay tnunici- 
pal corporation. 


1884-85 25,65,027 

;:1894-95'.":; ;;45v97;360^ 
1907-08 64,01,137 

1918-19 .1,02,86,904 
1924-25 1,57,78,474^ 


' 9,99,552 38-06 
16,93,235 41-33 
26,78,023 41-84 
51,02,960 50-19 
1,40,92,259^ 89-33 


C’dcutta muni- 
cipal corpora- 
tion. 


.18"S4-^86 

1894-95 

1907-08^ 

1918-19 

'1926'-26: 


4,48,978 • '3' '5 ^ 

6,88,939 , 3 12 9 

26,18,481 . 11 IB- 5: 
$4i56^-236 ' -12 -.2' 1^ 
56,88 980. .UU i 


''2,04,809 45-62 
’ ' 2,66,218 3S‘||. 

KJ5S !S| 

19,47,203 34-23 


Eangoon miini- 
V. cipal corpora- 
tioh. , 




teiofs. 




itft,: 





,m>-es (lurimj JmSfl 1S9J-95, 1907-08, 1018-19 and 1923-26— cordd. 


■,.OfcliC‘3r4:.a«!s, .£ 
ServaBfct-ax, 1 
grim tax., 'Dog t 


!rax- on cireiuua” 
tances and 
■ . ' : property: 


Co'nservaiic; 
'rate'., ' 


Tax oit aiiimuih 
ami velilcleH. 


Waici' rate 


AniOM'at, 


Amouiit: I g 


Anioniit, 


xllllOllUi 


6S,oir> 

'51:, 058 

1,02,817 

1,88,040 

3,77,815 


,6,118 


08,790 9-61 

1,76,918 12-85 
3,05,649 15-02 
4,68,046 12-04 


11-51. 

16-11 

14-19 


47,172 :-5*27 

64,174 2-73 

03,412 2-40 


31-00 

19-96 


14,770 

18,743 

70,844 

26,201 

62,200 


1,673 3-00 

10,942 U-05 14.137 

82,035 3- IS 2,53;273 

70,565 19-16 1,00,322 

1,00,718 19-16 1,42,529 


27-59 2,04,041 

27-28 28,421 

25-60 89,887 


1902 

84*41 

12-52 

28-58 


1,58,741 

1,10,178 

',4,78,948 

3,13,017 

9,51,280 


52,349 6-49 70,053 8-06 1,46,885 18-17 

74,398 7-08 67.318 6-95 2,10.205 21-73 

93,739 6-73 1,13,093 8-10 78,326 5-65 

1,24,092 4-95 2,14,723 8-58 7,26,347 29-12 

2,16,522 5-36 1,62,368 4-02 10,83,9271 26-62 


1-20 13,85,632 24-83 6,81 ,,557 12-21 

l-OS 19,46,225 28-03 10,46,874 12-36 

ms 29,72,461 19-32 18,34,068 11-92 

0-51 64,93,447 23-83 81,79,773 11-67 


S, 40, 710 6-10 

^ '4.C)6;,925 " 4 -SO 

5,80,140 3-76 

12,21,6(50 4-49 


89,132 
1,36,1 Sl$ 
1,;?7,560 


5,39,155 

3,56,483 

5,63,794 

8,21,380 


1,90,010 

4,17,954 

649,580 

8,76,577 

76,667 


4,15,440 i 16-10 
liM)9,443 20-10 
l6,8S,5r,4 26-38 
23,43,372 22-79 


l.49,€)8l 5-84 2,04,280 10-31 

2,10,638 5-29 3, -13, 613 8-38 

2,72,923 4*26 ,5,78,244 9-04 

1,00;062 1-94 8,82.653 8-58 

3,43,373 2-17 12,60;] 75 8-0*3 


76,000 

55,410 

1,17,975 

2,88,150 

3,06,402 


72,033 10*04 84,808 , ,18*88' 

1,80,077 20-18 1,86,016 27-5,1 

5 ,58,790 21*34' '7,77,263' 20*68' 
8,65,208 25-03 11,68,246 33*80 

18,60,069 24-07 19,02,830 83’44' 


16,8*i0 8*63 i 

300 0-04 i 

2,675 0-10 1 

84,620 I ‘001 

74,076 . 1*30 


Imelndtog ccmserv&ney m%% 



TABLE XIll 


Statement showing income of rural boards in India from })ri'Hc-ipal (axes diirintj fix 
' 1889-90, 1894-95, 1907-08, 1918-19 ami 1925-26. 


Tolls 013 iVrrl 
and roads. 


Laud Bevemie. 


laeidence 

of 

fcaxatloB 
per head 
of popu- 
lation. 


Total 

income 

from 

principal 

taxes. 


Province. 


Amount: 


Amount 


Amouiit. 1 s 


f 1S89-90 46,78,354 0 2 7 

1894-95 54,04,063 0 2 7 1,17,176 2‘17 

Madias . .< 1907-08 86,16,336 0 3 3 1,43,763 1-69 

1918-19 1,13,01,796 0 4 2 12,42,857 11-00 

L 1925-26 1,40,02,163 0 4 9 16,17,053 10-18 

1 1889-90 26,66,966 0 2 0 

1894-95 25,45,660 0 2 6 12,735 -6 

1907-08 85,86,365 0 2 10 1,03,872 2-94 

1918-19 83,61,851 6 2 7 3,00,800 11-62 

1925-26 58,47,857 0 5 1 4.38,760 7-50 

r 1889-90 84,82,674 0 0 11 

I 1894-95 35,60,402 0 1 0 

Bengal . 1907-08 37,47,312 0 1 2 

1918-19 70,75,358 0 2 6 

I 1925-26 81,24,921 (f 2 0 
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PART I 


Chapter I.— Introduction. 

The facts and figures given in the following chapters cover a period of 
five years prior to 1921, the yea.r 1921 and the five years subsequent to 
1921, The division of the eleven years from 1916 to 1926 into two 
distinct periods has, it is hoped, made it possible to compare the growth 
■of 'education in the five years immediately preceding the introduction of 
the Reforms with its growth in the succeeding five years. The survey 
of education in both periods has necessarily been made very brief and 
consists- largely, of a comparison of the figuires for the number of insti- 
tutions ,and scholars in -the years 191.6, 1921 and 1926. It has not, how- 
ever, been possible in all cases to obtain accurate or corresponding figures 
for the years 1916 and 1921 and in consequence a comparison of the years 
1917 and 1922 has,’ 'in some instances,, been substituted, but the occasional 
variation in' the pivotal, years has '-naturally not afiected to any, appre- 
ciable: extent the "general picture of expansion or; the^ summary, of the 
trend'of events in either period. ^ 




111 ull the t'iiaplerB tlie t<»tal ligui'es for India include figures lor tie 
directly adiiiiiiistered awis hiii exclude tie figures for the Indian States. 
As explained, hewe^er. in the eluqaer on Primurv 15dueatioii. the figures 
for file direetiy iidiniin.st.ered areas are so sm<al1 as Tud to iniliieiice one 
way or the oilier any deductions regarding the ttovernors' IVoviuces 
wliicii ina}'" be niadr’ froiu the totiil figures. In. all cases, exec’^pt where 
otherwise stated. The iigures given in the meinoriUKium rcicr to recognised 
instil lit ions only, it lias not beeui consideriHi neeess^iry or desirable to 
include aiiy iiceoiiiit of the work of' iin recognised iiistitutioiis, since the' 
grea-t iiuijorily <if siicu iiistitutioris are religious in chaiacder and 
no pait of tile genera t school coiirBe. in order, however, to be a We to 
appreciate the 3 *claiivc number of recognised and unrecognibed inslh 
tuthnis the foiiowiiig totai figures for British India are given 


C: 


liiii.'ognweil Iiwtifcutjoijs 
Ifainbur of scholar., . 
ITai'eeogntsed Institations 
Humber of scholars . 


[131,201 

6,983,208 

38,047 

634,288 


172,552 

17,774,692 

'i33,606 

'601,974 


203,097 

9.892,703 

34,726 

1621,618 


:T.lie'%'i:iresdm^e given, iir.-tlie nieinorandum, : iiiiless otherwise. ■ 

stated, ■ relate to direct .expenditure only. 'Direct expenditure. meludeS'^''' ' 
all expeiiclitiire on 'education other dhan expenditure'- on Direction,. Ins-.' 
pectio:'.!!', U.!iiversities, Buildings, . Ecjuipinent.,' Scholarsh-ips, ■: Ho-stel . .Cha.rges ■. ■ ' . ■ 
and other contingent, charges. In estimating the cost of education 
genendly and the cost of particular classes of education reference has been 
made to the expe.nditure from “ other sources 'h The term other 
sources ’h in this connection, includes income from endowments, subs- 
i;criptioRS,;..noirtributi.ons,'': /V 'V''- 

In attempting to present o.n accurate statistical picture of the position 
in each of the Provinces difficulties are eonstirntlj?^ arising owing to 
ciifi’ereiices in elassifiixition, some of which, are expLained in the chapters 
on primary a3.id secondary education. In recent yx^ars the AlUudia 
Educational Tables have classified recognised educational insi.ittttions 
so as to include Universities, Arts Colleges, Professional Cblleges, High 
Schools, Middle Schools, Primary Schools and Special Schools ; Middle 
schools being subdivided into English and Vernacular ■ schools, But 
for the purposes of this memorandum all high an.d middle schools have 
been classified as se.<,i 0 B,dary schools. It has, however, to be remembered^ 
m lias’ been pointed, out elsewhere, that while, in some provinces* such as 
Mad.ras and Bombay,, middle schools are actually incomplete secondary 
schools, in other provinces, such, as the Punjab and the United Provinces, 
vernacular middle schools are really only upper primary schools, -It \ : 
may be further noted that in the United Provinces Intermediate Colleges 
are classified as secondary schools* whereas in other, provinces they are "'v- ’ 
classified as colleges. The ckussification Special 'Schools inciudeB 
^ Art Schools, Law Schools, Medical Schook Tmimng Schools for teachers, 

'Engineering Schools, Technical and Industrial Schools. Commercial 

^ ^ -y -y:y>v 
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Schools, Agxicuitural Schools,: .Eefomatorf Soliools, :;ScliooIs "for Defec-' 
tives,' .Schools'' .for 'Adults ■ and ■' other .schools. Iliider.'. "‘Vother schools;”' 



■are incliiciecl schoolsdor. oriental study, which .teach ii.o^']')art of .the secular 
school course and, in some provinces, music scliooLs, sessional schools, 
part-time seliools and night schools, though tlie classification is not 
uniform in all the provinces. The indigenous schools for oriental and 
religious study, which also teach a part of the general school cnrricuiunx, 
are with few exceptions classified as primary schools and include Maktabs. 
Mulla schools. Koran schools, Tols and Pathshalas, Briefly stated 
Maktabs, Miillr schools and Koran schools are Muhammadan schools 
with Islamic teaching and Tols and Pathshalas are Hindu schools witii 
-Sanskrit teaching. 

All recognised institutions are divided into publicly mauaged and 
privately managed schools. Publicly managed schools are those under 
the direct management of Government or of Local or Municipal Boards. 
Privately managed schools, both aided and unaided, are managed by 
mission bodies, by associations or by prhmte individuals. 

The memorandum does not pretend to give a complete history or 
picture of all forms of educational activity in British India, nor has it 
attempted to discuss the character of the education imparted or the 
teaching methods employed. It has, on the other hand, been purposely 
limited to an account of the expansion of educational hudlities ordinary 
as well as vocational and technical, for the peo]:)le of Iiidia as a whole, 
and for members of particular communities. It will perliaps be appre- 
ciated that such an account, dealing with education in nine provinces 
over a period of eleven years and compressed into a necessarily brief 
space as possible, must naturally appear largely statistical in character 
and must exclude much descriptive detail. 


Chapter IL — The Evolutiok of Educat:ional Policy in 
British India. 

Prior to ISHL in which year the East India Company lirvSt became 
partially responsible for the control and maintenance of educational 
institutions, there was no uniform or settled system of education in 
India. There were, however, recognised seats of Sanskrit and Arabic 
learning and large numbers of indigenous institutions, of an elementaii' 
type, such, as Tols, Madrassas, Pathshalas and Ma.ktabs, the -efficieney 
oh which varied with the nature of the private support extended to them. 
Education in all these' institutions, was largely religious in character and 
schools were in most,, oases attached to mosques and sbrines. The higher 
'“education of Mifoamnadans and -Hindus was, of. its kind, iairly'- w^ell 
provided foi' in well known, centres of learning where 'Pandits expounded 
■Sanskrit grammar, , logic, philosophy and law and Ambic and Persian 
scholars , taught grammar, literature and science. But the village 

schools imparted a;.yOry rudlnimitary form of education and the education 
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Gmiih Showing the growth of Recognised Jastitatlons in British India, 
pupils in them and total Expenditure on them. 









Tiie K*r,st. Iiiciia (‘oiiipaiiT did not at first assume imy direet respon- 
sibility fc^r ediica.tioii 1;ait individual officers 'of the Gompany arid €iuistia. 2 i 
Missic»naries began, at a„ii early date; to .found eclueatioiial institiitioiiB and 
to give tlieir support to private enterprise. The interest ;o! the officers 
of the Coniixuiy w'e.s. however, almost entirely devoted to. the advance- 
iiieiit of orieiital lefiriiiug and triiditio'na.l, methods of instruction were 
supported nitlier than interfered with. Notable examples of tlie efforts 
of individuals were the founding of the Calcutta Madrassa by Wa-rren 
Hastings in 1.781 and the establishment of a.Sa-nskrit College' at Benares 
in '.1792 ))y Joimtlmn Diiiicaiu '■ the British E.esident. 'The Calcutta 
Ma-drassa, which was for some time financed by the Governor-General 
himself, was intended for the study of Arabic and Persian and the Sans- 
krit College at Bena.res was '' designed to cultivate the literature and- 
religion of tie Hindus 

By the end of the Ib’th Century members of Parliament and British 
officials in Ind.ia were becoming more and more alive to the necessity 
for the adoption of a systematic policy in the matter of education and to 
the fact that the Company must sooner or latex shoulder responsibility 
.for the, same.' 

. .Ill' 1792 ' Charles GTa..:!'it., a servant of the East India ' Company , wrote 
a treatise on the improvement of the morals oi Asiatic subjects and later 
submitted it to the Court of Directors a,nd in the same year Wilberforce 
carried a resolution in Parliament to the effect that “ it is the peculiar 
and bounden duty of the British Legislature to promote, by all just and 
prudent means, the i.uterest and happiness of the inhabitants of the 
British dominions in India and that for these ends such measures ought 
to be adopted as may gTadually tend to their advancement in useful 
knowledge and to tlieir religious and moral improvement ’h 

From the point of view of future developments the most interesting 
portion of GnrnCs tjreatise was the declaration in favour of the English 
language as the vehicle for impvrting Western ideas. 

In 181 i Lord Minto. the Governor-General, in a minute on the subject 
of education in India, described what he considered to be the backward 
state of learning and recommended that two new' colleges for Hindus and 
two for Miiiianinjiadai.is, with public libraries attached, be opened, and 
that grants be paid to distinguished teachers for instruction imparted 
at their liox,nes. Twr> years kteiy mainly at the instigation of Wilber- 
force. wdieii the Company's Charter was renewed by the Act of ISIS, a 
clause was inserted in the Charter wiiich made provision for the ghing 
of regular assistance to education from public funds and which empowweci 
the Governor-General to set apart the sum of one lakh in ea.cli-year for 
the revival and improvement of literature and the encouragement of 
the learned natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion, of a 
knowdedge of the sciences among the inhabitants of- the' British territories 
in India ’h This clamse was the first legislative admission. of the right of 
•education ' to share in the public revenues. .Consequent on the Act of 
ISIS the Court of Directors issiied^their 'first 'educational despatch in 
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Once the principle of regular stcitc aid ha.u been esTiiblifiiuHi faioite 
orgiiJiisatiou was uecessiiiy to initiate alid c<H)tro] d evelo pine i}t_ and to 
dialmise grants and this was in part jtrovided for by the esfablisimu ii( 
of General Coiuniittees of Pnhlie Instruction for Jlcugal {18Lt‘>) and 
Madras (1826) and kter by the creatinn of a Board of Edncatioii in 
Bombay (1840). It was not in fact until the year !8-24. aficr surveys 
had been made of the state of education in Bengcl and iladras, thiit the 
gi-ant sanctioned in 1813 was fully appropriated for the [)ur]/oses for wliicb 
it was allotted, but in the years subsequent to It 28 fe.r larger sunis^than 
the stipulated one lakh were anmmlly gToaited. Meanwhile private 
enterprise had been active in establishing new institutions initl the ju'riud 
1T92 to 1835 witnessed a struggle for supremacy lie.twccn ihose who 
advocated the development of education on the tiaditional oriental 
lines and those who demanded a more modern form of culture, with 
instrnotion in the vernaculars and in English. The former included 
many prominent officers of Government and for a time the Government 
itself appeared to favour the Orientalists’’ : uhile the latter included 
missionaries, advanced Indian thinkers, like Eaia Ram Mohan Roy, 
and a few' officials of Government. The giadual disuse of Persian as 
the language of judicial and revenue proceedings, the gi-owing need for 
public servants with a knowledge of the English langtiage anti the founda- 
tion of privately managed and mission managed institutions for the 
promotion of the vernaculars and of English all helped tt» f)ave the way 
for the ultimate acceptance of the principles I.aid down by Lord Macaulay 
in his w'tdl-known minute of 1835. The essence of Ids minute wu.s con- 
tained in his recommendations ” to form a class wlio may he interpreters 
between us and the millions whom we govern ” : to leive it to that class 
“ to refine the vernacular dialects of the country, to enricli these dialects 
with terms of science borrow'ed from the Western nomenclature, and to 
render them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to the great 
mass "of the population” and to “establish in the principal cities throughout 
the Presidencies of Fort William and Agra schools in which the English 
language might be well and thoroughly taught Lord Bentinck, the 
Governor-General, in a resolution published the same year, endorsed 
Macaulay’s view's and directed that the funds of Government should be 
employed to promote the knowdedge of European literature and science. 
The Resolution further indicated that the oriental institutions alreiidy 
in existence would he retained, but that no stipends would in future be 
given to students attending them. Though this Resolution marked 
a definite stage in the development of English education, the controversy 
over the classical languages was not altogether dead and strenuous efiorts 
■were made by the “ Orientalists ” to have the Resolution rescinded. 
Lord Auckland, however, who had succeeded Lord Bentinck as Governor- 
Qenerhi, reviewed the whole situation in his minute of 1839 and decided 
’ ■ ! Jhat “ although English was to be retained as the medium of the higher 
■ Wsttuctidn in European literature, philosophy and science, the existing 
oxientil institutions wefe tp be kept up in full efficiency and w’ere to 
receive the same'.encottrageinhnt. as might be given to the students at 













at BjBglisli iiistitiitioBs. \"etnaeiilar . iBBteietion was to be eoinljiiied 
with l?iiglLsli. full (‘hoiee being allowed to the .popils to attend wliicliever 
tiiitioii tliey might iiidi\ddaatly ’prefer 'b- ’b 

After the establislimtmt of Govemiiieiit schools aiid I'olleges 

progressed rn-pidly. Inspectors - were appointed iii’ -Beiigai ant! .Bombay 
and the State's responsibility for edncatkm' was- increasingly recognised 
until in I Sot, b}” a Despa tel) cd the Doartof Directors, the organisation 
and control of education beca’iiie the' definite duty of Govern !nent. 

Ill this despatch the Cbart'of Directors aiiBouiiced their decision that 
in future the Goverimieiit should actively assist in the more extended and 
systematic promotion of general education in I.iidia and pres(*ribed tlie 
following measures for carrying out this policy : — the constitution of a 
separate depiirtnieiit for the administration of education ; the institiitioii 
-of universities at the Presidency towns ; the establishment of institutions 
for training tea<3liers for all classes of schools ; the .maintenance of the 
existing Gtivernmaiit Colleges and high schools and the increase of their 
numbers when necessary ; the establishment of ne^v middle schools ; 
increased attention to vernacular schools for elementary education and 
the ii.itroductio.tt o.f a system of grants-in-aid. The despatch further 
expressed sympathy for the cause of female and Miihammadaii education, 
recommeiide-d the institution of a,. comprehensive -system of scholarships . 
"to ■ connect all grades of the educational system, advocated, the opening . of 
schools and .colleges, for technical .ins-truction, indicated, .■ the necessity, 
for the creation of a trust-worthy body of public servants, and laid stress 
on a policy of perfect religious neutrality. 

The policy laid down hy the despatch of 1854 was confirmed, after 
the passing of the Blast India Company, by a despatch of the Secretary 
of State in 1S59. The latter despatch also review^ed the progress made 
since the despatch of 1854 and advocated the adoption of further steps 
for the promotion of elementary education, including the levy of a special 
rate on the land to provide adequate means for financing vernacular 
tt.diicatiom- ' . 

Events have occurred since 1859 to modify the -policy laid down by .the , 
■despatches of 1854 and 1851) but no large change has taken place in the 
, system outlined in those despatches, 

• The years immediately subsequnt to 1854 witnessed the establishment 
of Departments of Public Instruction in all the provinces', the founding 
of the Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay and a rapid growth 
'in the number of schools and colleges all over 'India. 

In 1882 an Educational Commission was appointed in India and. the 
■Commission reviewed the progress of education since 1854 and subm,itteci 
detailed recommendations. No large change in policy, however, resulted 
■from the acceptance by the Government of India of most ,of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. In the main the Commission’s report' endorsed 
the findings of the despatch of 1854 and merely outlined proposals for 
'the further carrying out of the principles of that despatch. ,, ^ 
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The recommeiidatidES of the Commission which have had the most 
effect- on subsequent ■Government policy were those concerned with the 
. need for a more /extensive programme of expansion in primary education, 
the development of the, grant-in-aid system, the control of primary 
schools by local bodies and the stimulation of private enterprise in school 
management in preference to direct Government control. 

The acceptance of these recommendations, coupled with the aiinounee- 
ment of policy made in the E.esoliition of issued by Lord EiiHuTs 
Government and the local selfGovernnient a.ctvS of Ls8J^ to 
the way for a gradual devolution of the management of Goveniment 
schools ^iipon Municipalities and District Boards," 

Until the year 1900 there were no further e\''ents whi(*l! led to aiiv 
material modifications in the policy laid down in 1^84. But in 1900 tlie 
Secretary of State drew the attention of the Government of Inriia to the 
.necessity for the continuance of Government control, guidance and 
assistance in higher education and for the maintenance of a number 
of Government schools and in 1901 Lord Ciirzon summoned an educational 
conference which was followed by the appointment of the Indian Uni 
vetsities Commission of 1902, the passing of the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904 and the publication of the Government of Indians resolution on 
Indian Educational Policy in March 1904, 

The Eesolution of 1904 was comprehensive in character and review^ed 
the state of education in all its departments. In regard to collegiate 
education the Eesolution annoimcefl that, as a result of the recomnienda- 


ilo3 


, As regarels primary:, ediication' the' -ResoMb^ reiterated the recommend a- 
■"'tmn of, the Goiniiiissioii o;f IS82' that -^’ the 'elementary education, of the, 
liiusises. its provision, extension and improvement should be that part 
of the ediieatioiuil system to which the strenuous efforts ot the State 
should he directed in a still larger measure than before aiul <‘i)iu‘ludeil 
that primary eciiication should be made a leading charge upon provincial 
3*eve2iiies. The Resolution findher directed that the ediieational budget 
estimates of local l)odies should be submitted through, the Directors of 
■ IiistrueAio,n before sanction and that every endeavour siioiild, be 

,inade,to adapt the instruction in rural schools to the iiiiniediate. :iieeds of 
'■ the- agiiciiltiirai' c^ The review, of secondary education in the 

; ,R0Soiiiti,o,ns led to the conclusions, that it' was. ‘‘ essential to .promote; 

- -diversified ,types.of. secondary.- education.,, corresponding with the ^varying'' 
.needs of -'practical iife,*'^-' that school leaviiig .examinations, should be hedd 
at the end of the secoiidaiy course and that the study of ' the vernacular 
sjiould be in all cases continued until the; end of the school course, ' Tn 
regard to technical education the Resolutio-n emphasised the necessity 
for adjusting such education to the' needs 'of Indian industries and am 
■noiiiiced .the intention of Government to give assistaiic-e. in,The',form ..of 
.scholarships to enable selected students to' iiiidergo tra.ining i..n, Europe- 
and America. Finally the Resolution laid down the lines of policy 
to be adopted in regard to the extension of facilities for the training of 
teachers, the provision of libraries for schools and for tire pul>lic and the 
opening of liostels attached to schools and colleges. 

The comprehensive instructions contained in the l^esolution of 1904 
were followed in the next few years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants mainly for university, technical and elementary 

In 1910 the importance attached to educational development was 
indicated by the formation of a separate Department of Education at 
the Government of India, education having previously been dealt with 
in the Home Department, 

The visit of His. Imperial 'Maje-sty the .King Emperor, to .India in ..the 
autumn of 1911-12 was the occasion for two important announcements 
affecting educatiom At the Coronation Durbar His Imperial Majesty 
promised a recurring grant of 50 lakhs for popular education ^and in his 
reply to an address from the Calcutta University His Majesty again 
indicated, in me;morabl6 words,’ the extent to which he regarded the 
progress of education as vital to the future wrelfare of India. 

In the following year, 191S,, the Government of India again reviewed, 
in a Resolution, the whole field of educational work and summarised the 
Governments educational policy. The Resolution advocated the' esta* 
blishment of smaller universities of the teaching typej' reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in .secondary, education ; recommended'' 
the adoption of a system of ’school leaying-oertificates,- an increase in the 
' salaries of teachers' and'animprovementihhhe''amountS ''of grant4maid';"^ 
fixed' the minimum pay of trained teachers in Public elementary achdob^. 






' ^ ■' y;'.y'v''; ''‘A;; 
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aiiil insisted on proper attention being paici to i 
HI tlie tuition giving to scholars in all g^des. 

_ ^Tlie Resolution furtlier discussed the desiral 
Histiuiction and instmction in iiygiene ; the iiec 
tioii ; the. provision- of facilities d'or research : tj 
girls schools 1 
training 
i*ially aiieeted 
ioreshadowed 


L)y, women teachers and the expaiisioii of fa-cili 
oi. teachers. The policy outlined on the lOlS resof 
progress in the provinces, but tJie ediicatioiiarde 
were in many cases delayed owing to the effects 
,The only other events of importance v 
policy, during the period within the pur vie 
appointment of the Calcutta University O 
publication of its report in August 1919, 

^ The scope of the recommendations of th. 
primarily intended to be limited to the 
University, but many of the 
CommisU " ‘ ‘ “ 

ed the development of university and secondary education all 


le ' (Jominissioii was obviously 

reorganisatioir of the Ck 

■ criticisms . and recommendations of the 

>sion admitted of much wider application and profoundly influenc- 

' X- -X oyer India.. 

^ "ernment of India itself realised the far-reaching nature of the 

Commission s findings and issued a resolution in January 1920 in which 
It was stated it is thought that an expression of view by the Government 
ot India on certain points connected with the Report may not be without 
use m provinces other than Bengal, for, though it is fullf recognised that 
conditions c sevvhere differ widely from those, iu that Presidency and 
though (he Government of India have naturallv no desire to thrust upon 
otner Local Governments and the IbiivensiTies schemes whicli result 
trom an investigation of affairs in Bengal and in Calcutta, nevertheless 
some ot the recommendations made by the Commission are likelv to be 

application.” In particular the Government 
ol India suggested that the following lessons taught bj- the Report miffht 
receive special attention the failure of high schools to give that breadth 
ol trammg which the developments of the country and new avenues of 
employment demanded ; the necessity for the recognition of the inter- 
mediate section- of University education as a part of school education 
and the desirability of mitigating the defects of the system of affiliated 
colleges by the estaiilishment of a strong central teaching body and by 
the mcorporation, as occasion arises, of unitary universities. 

toubsequeut to 1921, when education became a provincial transferred, 
subject entrusted to the charge, of Ministers responsible to the provincial 
legislatures, no important pronouncement on educational policy has 
been made by the Government of India. 


r 




iitB) ajsd tJie total expcimlit-uro inemimi by bB4 |Mi' 
et3iit. a, lid !)et\vec*ii l!)2i and 1926 by 35*8 per cent, 

Tt^ tlii total exptaiditare m 1916 Oovernintnit fundus eoiitriinitod 3o«7 
jm' Pfiii., LtKMi Board funds 29*4 per cent, fees 2Td per cent, aiici other 
soiii’ces Iie5 per (jent. Tlio correspondiug iigures for the years 1921 and 
I92ii Avere : Htii,- 46*1. 11*0. 22*5 and 17*1 per rent, aiifi i92ro IT y, 

1 4-*>b 21*0 and ife:| per cent, respectively. 

Idle fall in t-lu^ contribution from Lo€-ai Boards and the rise , in the' 
eoiitrilnitioii froiu llovernnioiit funds tietween. 1910 and 1921 esiiinot' b 
lu (‘Opted as aecurat'e indie^jtioiis of th,e progress oBexpenditiire,' s^b 
ill 1910 large c-ontributions to local bodies by 6over:iUBerit 'were classified 
as '' Local Board expendituxe. The fall in fee income in b'otJi period's 
was due to increased fee concessions ' and to.- the iiitrodncdaoii of , 
pihiiary edoention in a large number of areas, . , 

The following tables shows the peTCenlage of direct expenditure oir 
University, Secondary. Primary and. Special adiicatio'n, to ■ the,, total, 
expenditure in each of the years 1916, 1921 and 1926 — ',, 



Percentage, to total exp(*!idituEV in 


lOlU 1021. 

um 

'UniTO,rs:it;y 

. . . ■ -,80' . ■■ ■ ■ 0*0 . 

S*4 

8eco,n€l,ary, . . :. , • 

20*7 20*8 

27*7 

Primary '■ ■. .■ . 

25*4 27 -e 

27-0 

Special 

6*4 U-0 

7 0 












The figures shove that no marked oliaiige has taken place in the prO” 
portion of expenditure on any particular class of education and that thf‘ 
proportion of expenditure on primary education has sliglitly incriaxsed. 

The variations in the proportion of expenditure spent on sei*orulary and 
primary ediic^ation in the provinces have been discussed In the chapters 
on .secondary and |)riraary education. 

In 1921 Government funds met 52*8 per cent, of the total direct 
expenditure on University Education, 30*9 per cent, of the expenditure 
on secondary education and 47*8 per cent, of the expenditee on prinxary 
education. The corresponding figures for the year 1926 were 51*3, 

34*6 and 51*1 per cent, respectively. 

The following tables (a) and (6) give the total revenue, the expenditure 
on education by Govemmejat and the percentage of such expenditure to ’ 
total revenue in each of the Governors' provinces in the years 1921-22 and 
1925-26, Table (c) shows the percentage of increase' in revenue ^ and the 
increase or decrease in the percentage of edudational expenditure from 
Government Funds to total - revenue between 4 1922 and 192fp', The * '2 
figures for total expenditure include direehand indirect expenditure, ,, ■ / 
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^ Educational IM'tie 
■Reyenue. expenditure* .expei: 

Rs. (lakhs), Rs., (ia,klia). . ■ . reyi 
. 11,75 l,o8 ' , , : j 

IMl ' 

' ■■S,32 1,35 : I 

10,02 : 1.56 ■ I 


Madras 
Bombay . 
Bengal , 

United Pi'OTinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and ..Orissa 
Central Provinces 
iissam . . ■ . . 


Revenue. 


Educational Percentage of 
Expenditure, Educational 
Expenditure 
E.'S. (lakhs). to total 
Revenue. 


Madras 
Bombay . 
Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Increase, or ■ 
decrease in 
percentage of 
expenditure 
on education 
to total 
Revenue. 


Percentage of 
increase in 
Revemi© 
between 1922 
and 1926. 

26*1 
16-2 
, 28-6 


Madras . 

Bombay 
Bengal . 

United Provinces 
Punjab . 

Burma , . ; ■ 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
■'Assam , 


■'r,y'-s' "Cv'S . 
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I lie 4ihov«f fi^qire.s slitnv tliafc only two provinces, the United Proviiujcs 
and Buriiiu, iia vi* iiHi'e«,sei! tlie proportion of then total revenue spent^on 
eciiicutioii siiiet? 11)22, tlioiigli the percentage of expenditure on education 
TO l!n» re\'oriue for all the provinces together has only decfeaseil 
from l:!*Ho 12*1. It is clear that there has been no direct rektkniship 
octwceii iiicr(*ase in re\'eiiin^ ami increase in educational expend itiire 
Ikiigaf, Assam, BOuir and Orksa, Madras and the Piuijabj ali^of 
which iinpruved ihcir revenues hy over 25 per cent, show the largest tall 
ill tlie pere< iitagi^ of t diicational ( xpenditure, while the Unitid BrovinceB 
;inci Biiriinn btitli of which increased their revenues by under IT per cent. 
show an increased percentage of expenditure on education. 

,, Bin? folio wfiig. tables give the revenues per head of population, and the 
€?diicatioiial expenditure per head .of population for' all the provinces iiithe 

years 1922 and 1926 , 


M^evemepm^ headqf populatim. 





. 1922.' 

;I926. 




Es. 

■• Rs,. 

.Miidras , ' . 



■ ; 2*7 

' '. 3*4 

Bombay 



. . 6-T ■' 

■’7‘S 

Bengal 



. ■' i-7 ■ 

. , 2*2 

ITnitod .Prcmnces ■' 



'■^^2*2 22 

, • 2*3 

Ptinjab ' ' ■ . , ' , ■ ' 



3*4 

. ' '5*5.: 

Bamia 



6-9 

8*1 

•.Bihar, and Orissa ■'•■•. : . 



Ki 

1*7 

(jeiaral , .P,tov:m0es. , ,. ' . 



3*3 

3*8 

'. Assam V ■■■' 2 ;., 

* 


■■■ 

3*2, 


Mtrpendiiure on 

edueaimi per head of population. 



. ,1926. 


Us,.' , 

'.'.'Bs. 

Madras , ,' . , ■ . ' \ . 

0*37 


BoBtfeay'"' ,. ' '•■ .,■■ 


0*99 

Bengal 


0*30 

United Pi*ovim‘es 

"• ■ y.'- 

0*39 

'Punjab 


0*64 

Biirma . . . 



.Bibar ami Orissa 



Central Frovinees 


0*41 





The figures for the revenue and; expenditure per head of population " ■ 
havcaieeii given in order to obtain m idea of , the relative position of the ^ 
provinces m regard to educational expnditpreB .Without 'population" 

^ figures the mere totals of revenue and expenditure will not give an aecU'*^ 
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rate picture of the relative position of each province. This iiiaj be 
illustrated from the fact that in 1926, Buiniia., which was onty sixth 
in the list of total revenues and in the list of total ediicurtional expendi- 
ture, had the highest reveiuic per head of population aanl was third in 
the list of expenditure per head of population. 

It is also obvious that the population of a prosuhice is no indication 
of the extent of the revenues of that province. Boinbao', for example, 
which both in 1922 and 1926 had the largest revenue of any provinci* 
in India, stands only sixth in total population and, Bengal which has the 
largest population was, in both years, only fifth in the list of total reve- 
tines. It might be expected, however, that a provinei^ with a, large 
pojiuiation would ordimirily spend a relatively high percentage of its 
revenue on education cind that there would be a direct relationship 
between the revenue per head of population in any one province and the 
expenditure on education per head of population. Actually taking the 
figures for the years 1922 and 1926 these assumptions have, approxi- 
mately, been realised. In 1922 the first three provinces in order of total 
population were Bengal, the United Provinces and Madras and the same 
order was maintained for the percentage of educational expenditure to 
total revenues. The only large variation between total population and 
percentage of expenditure occurred in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam. Bihar and Orissa was fourth in order of total population 
and only seventh in order of percentage of expenditure and Assam with 
the smallest population was sixth in order of percentage of expenditure. 

If the expenditure per head on education had coiTesponded to the 
revenue per head of population the order of the Provinces in 1922 would 
have been Burma, Bombay, Punjab, Oeiitral Provinces, Madras, Assam, 
United Provinces, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, The actual order in 
regard to expenditure per head was Bombay, Punjab, Madras, Central 
Provinces, United Provinces and Burma, Assam and Bengal, and Bihar 
and Orissa. It will be seen that with the exception of Burma the position 
of all the provinces in the order of expenditure per head of population 
approximated to their position in order of revenue per head of population. 

In 1926, with the exception of Bihzir and Orissa , there was again little 
difference between the order of the provinces in regard to total population 
and their order in regard to percentage of expenditure. 

Similarly the order of the provinces in regard to expenditure per head 
of population approximately corresponded to their order in the list of 
revenue per head of population and in 1920 the position of Burma im- 
proved from fifth in the list of expenditure per head of population to 
third. 

The average cost of educating a scholar in British India taking all 
stages of instruction together and including direct and indirect expendi- 
ture, was Bs. 16 in 1926 , Es. 22 in 1921 and Es, 23 in 1926, The large 
■fise;: iff- cost per head between 1916 and 1921 was the natural result of the 
in'the cost of living during the war and the period imiuediately 
war. ^ ^ ‘z- . , y 
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Chapteb I¥.— Peimaby Edtjcatiok. 

The total figures for Iiidkj giyen in this and subsequent chapters, 
of the number of schools 'and scholars include the figures for adminis- 
trative areas other than Governors'" Provinces, but the latter figures are 
so siiiall 418 not- to affect materially any deductions regarding the Provinces 
wliieli, may be made from a comparison of the totals. 

In considering the. figures for Primary Education it has to be remem- 
bered that exactly similar methods of classification have not been adopted 
by all Provinces. In Madras and Bombay Primary schools include 
all elementary schools with standards from one to eight, standards six, 
seven and eight of which, are in other provinces classified as vernacular 
middle or secondary schools. Primary schools in other provinces 
include in some eases schools with standards from one to four, in some 
cases schools with standards from one to five and in other cases schools 
with standards from one to six. In order therefore to give a more com- 
plete picture of the extent of primary education separate figures have 
been given in this chapter showing the number of pupils reading in the 
first five primary classes of all grades of institutions. The total figures 
for India and the Provinces include details for certain types of schools 
such as Pathshalas (Sanskrit Schools) and Maktabs (Islamic Schools) 
which were classified prior to 1916 as special schools and details for 
night schools not classified as schools for adults. 

The total number of recognised primary schools in British India in 
1916 was 138,089 with an enrolment of 5,638,244 scholars. The corres- 
ponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were as folIow^s : — 

1921 — 169,345 schools with 6,327,973 scholars ; 

1926 — 183,164 schools with 7,799,076 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 21,256 or by 
16 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 689,729 or by 12 
per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 23,819 or 
by 15 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 1,471,103 orhy 
:23 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase, for male scholars only was 
10'2 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 24*3 per cent. The 
oorresponding figures for female scholars only were 21*9 per cent, and 
18^5 per cent* ■' 
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Between BUT ainl 1931 the number inereasert Iw 8*7 per eent. and 
between lU2i and 1926 by 35*9 per cent. 

Accurate figures are not ava, liable for the number of eliildreu of school" 
going age (a j* proximate h" (> to 11) actually reading in school. But the 
extent to which the methods adopted to iucreaae the numbm* of Hiicli 
children at sc'hool have proved Biieeessfui may lie judged tm the proper* 
tion which tli,e number of children reading in tin first li\'e elass(\s of all 
grades of institutions bears to the total numbm’ of rlilldren of seliocd* 
going age. The figures for the total number of ehiklreii of scliool-going 
age have been arrived at by taking 14 per cent., an. ap|)roximatiou, of 
the total popidation. 

In 1917 the percentage of children at school in the first five primary 
classes to the total number of children of school-going age was 1*S*7. In 
1921 it was 20*2 and in 1926 it was 25*2. 

The extent to which illiteracy is being removed may also be judged 
by the percentage of pupils reading in all classes of institutions to the 
total population. In 1916 the percentage was in 1921 j 3*4 and in 
1926j 4*2. The percentages for male and female pupils separately 
w*ere - 

■ il'/afe.— i9.16j — 5*2,^921— 5*5 and 1926,— 6‘9- and 
1910 —1*0, 1921,— B2 and 1920—1*4. 

Figures for the increase in the number of schools and scholars are not, 
however, necessarily a correct index of the extent to wiiich the school- 
going population is being made literate. Permanent literacy can only 
be secured for the individual if the pupil remains four or five years conse- 
cutively at school and if the pupil reads in successive years progressively 
in the first four or five classes. The great wastage, which occurs between 
class and class, caused by pupils leaving school after short and irregular 
periods of attendance and by the stagnation of pupils in one class for a 
number of years, largely counteracts the attempts made to remove 
illiteracy by the opening of additional schools and the increased enrolment 
of scholars. In estimating the results of the expansion of education, 
therefore, the duration of school life is a vital factor for eonsideratjon* 
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The. following table, giving the. figures for all India, shows the percent- 
age of -wastage wliieh occurred between class and class as between the 
years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 and 1925 and 1926 



1917.1 S. 

1921.23. 

1925.2C 

1 clflSSOS' — 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cen 

land II 

k.' ■ 52-6 

56*0 

97-0 

] r and III 

. . k > ■; '^3*3 . 

35'7 

23-9 

IllaiidIV 

v.. "4 26-0 

29-8 

27-8 

IVarnlV. . . 

. : ■ ■ ■ .;.35-6 

42-1 

40-8 


It mill thus be seen that while the percentage of the number of pupils 
of the first class who did not proceed to the second class has increased as 
between 1921-22 and 1925-26 the jrercentage of wastage between other 
classes has improved. The rise in the percentage of wastage between 
classes one and two was to be expected owdng to the large increa-se in 
enrolment in class one, the increase being 80 per cent, of the total increase 
in all 5 classes since 1921. 

Very considerable improvement has taken place in the staffing of 
primary schools. In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total 
number of teachers was 28-3 ; in 1921 it was 35*6 and in 1926 it wgs 44*2.. 
Bet’weeii 1921 and 1926 all provinces, with the exception of Assam, in- 
creased their percentage and by 1926 the percentage vari6<1 from 64*4 in 
the United Provinces to 24-8 in Bengal. 

Expenditure , — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on pri- 
mary schools was Rs. 281*29 lakhs, in 1921 it was Rs. 453-73 lakhs and by 
1926 it had risen to Rs. 635*58 lakhs. Between 1910 and 1921 the total 
expenditure rose by 61-3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it rose by 
40*1 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 Public funds contri- 
buted 90*0 per cent., fees 1*1 per cent, and other sources 8*9 per cent. 
To the total increase in the period 1921 to H’26 Public funds contributed 
87-0 per cent., fees 3*3 per cent, and other sources 9*7 per cent. 

Owing to the variations in classification prior to 1918 it has not been 
passible to ascertain the exact percentage of increase of Government 
funds and Board funds separately for the period 1916 to 1921. But of 
the total increase in expenditure between 1921 and 1926 Government 
funds met 59*4 per cent, and Board funds met 27*6 per cent. 

The percentage of expenditure on primary education to the total 
expenditure on all classes of education has increased very slightly in the 
periods under review. In 1916 it was 25*4 ; in 1921, 27*0 and in 1926, 
27*9. 

In respect of the percentage of expenditure on primary education to 
the total expenditure the figures for the 'Provinces show large variations.' 
In 1926 the percentage for Burma was as low as 8*6, while the percentage 
for, Bombay was 48*8.-' In the. same, year ail the provinces, with the 
exception of Burma, Bengal and the Punjab, spent over 25 per cent, of 


their tokil m\ priiiuiry e^iinafcioB, the figures being Maclti'is Zir'I per eeiit., 
IJiiitied Pi:o\niices 23*8 per cent., Bihar anfi Orissa 84‘3 per rent., Oeiitrai 
Provinces and Bemr 29-5 per cent*., Assam 27-4 per cent., Bengal 16*5 
|>er cent., and the Punjab 1.5*5 per cent/ The low figure for the Pimjab, 
m expkiiiecl hereinafter, is accounted for by the rapid transformation 
of primary schools into secondary ■'sehook ■ 

All provinces except Bengal, Punjab, Burma and the* fViitral Pro- 
vinces. show an inemise in the percentage of their expeiiditniv on primary 
i^diicafc'ion between the years 1921 and 1926. Madras inereased by fhO 
|.,>er cent:., Bombay l.y 0*5 jier.ceiit., Biiited ProYinces 4*5 jicr cent,, 
Bihru and Orissa by 1*2 pec cent, and Assam by 20 per cent., while 
Bengal decreased by 0*2 fier cent., the Punjab by 0»7 per cent., Burma 
In’ 8*9 per cent, ami the Ueniral Provinces b}^ S*1 percent. 

It would appear possible to establish. a d.i:tect rektioiislii.p between the 
percentage, of expenditure on firimary schools to the total expenditure 
and tile jiercentage of pupils in primar}- schools, to, the, total |:H>piilatipa. 
Taking the figures for male scholars only, in 1926 the percentages" of 
pupils ii;:i pri:!:ri,.ary .sdioois to the total male population in Madras,. Bom- 
bay, the LTiiited Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and .Assam were. 7*6, 7*2., 
4*0, 4*8 and 4*5 respectively,. while the figures for Bengal,, and the Punjab, 
Burma and. the Ce.Etral Provinces, were 5*S,'3*3, 1*7 and 3-5 respectively v 
In .Burma. where the percentage of expenditure on primary schools to the, 
total expenditure fell from 16*4 in 1916 to 12*5 in 1921 and again to 8*6 
in 1926, the percentage of male pupils in primary schods to the total 
male population fell from 2*7 in 1916 to 2*0 in 1921 and again to 1*7 in 

The progress of primary education m each of the Governors’ Provinces 
is Bummarised in the following paragraphs : — 

Madras. -“-In 1916 the total number of recogniatid primary schools was 
29,785 with an enrolment of 1,328,938 .scholars. The correB|iondmg ' 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were V' 

1921—34,906 schools with 1,494,121 scholars. 

1926 —46,883 schools with 2,050,960 scholars. 

Between 1910 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 5,121 or 
,„by,.„17*l, per oent..,aiKl the number of scholars,, increased,. by 165,183 .or, by 
12*4 per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 11,977 or 
by 34*3 per cent, and the number of, scholars' increased by 556,839 or by 
37*3 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the 'rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 10*0 per cent, and 'between 1921 and, 1926 it was 37*3 per cent. The 
eorreaponding figures for female scholars only were 21*2 per cent, and 
35*8 per cent, respectively. ^ ^ 

It will thus be seen that, though the rate of increase in the number of 
female scholars recorded during '■ the years 1916 to 1921 was more than 

M $ t 
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imaiiitaiiiecl in the second period; tuider review^ a great-er iniprovement. 
in the rate of increase of male scholars "is ' noticeable. Taking boys and 
girls together, the very large increase in ; the number of schools and 
scholars and the improvement 'in the" rate, of expansion during the years 
subsequent to 1921 were mainly^'dne to the working of the Elementary 
Education Act, passed in 1920^ ..and to the policy, initiated by Govern- 
ment ill 1924, of gradually pmviding all schooHess centres, or groups of 
centres with a population of 500 and above, with schools. The Madras 
Elementary Education Act of 1920. provided for the creation in each 
district of a District Educational Council, functioning as an independent 
ad hoc body with powers to prepare schemes for the extension of ele- 
iiieiitar}?' education, to recognise all elementary schools and to distribute 
grant-in-aid to aided schools. The Act also provided for the introduction 
of compulsory education and for the levy of an educational tax in 
approved local areas. Eull advantage was not, however, taken of the 
provisions of the Act until the closing years of the period 1921 to 1926, 
during which time compulsion was introduced in a number of municipal 

In 1923 the Government of Madras convened a special conference of 
ofl&cials and non-officials to consider the improvement and expansion of 
elementary education and the most important recommendation made by 
the conference was that each village with a population of 500 and above 
should be provided with a school In 1924, as a consequence of this 
recommendation, an educational survey was made of all the taliiqs in 
the Presidency wdth a view to providing a record of all school-less areas 
and of the number of children of school-age attending and not attending 
school. 

As a result of this survey a large number of school-less centres were 
provided with schools. The fact that over fifty per cent, of the total 
increase in the number of scholars recorded during the period 1921 to 
1926 occurred during the years 1925 and 1926 is an indication of the 
success of the policy adopted. 

The following percentages show the improvement effected during the 
periods 1916 to 1921 and 1921 to 1926 in the provision of schools for 
school-less areas. 

Percentage of the number of villages, with a population of between 
500 and 1,000, having a school to the total number of such population 
centres. 


1910 . 58 


Percentage of the number of villages, with a population of between 
1,000 and 2,000, having a school to the total number of such population 
centres, 

1916 
1921 


81 

82 ' 
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C^oiiseqiieiit on the .steady gro^nli in the number of si^hohiivs .reading in 
]>rimaiy sehocds in the periods under review the pereentagc of the*, popula- 
tion reading in primary schools to the total populatiim lias imm from year 
to year. In l!IJ C> the pereentage of male pupils to the total male popula- 
tion was 5* I, ill 1921 it was 5*7 and by 1926 it had risen to 7*6. The 
corres|.K>nfling percentages for female ptipils in primarv schools wen? : 
1916. 1921, and 1926 --~2*2. 

-In 1.91.7 the total inunber of scholars reading in the Five lowest classes 
of all grades of institutions was 1.416,799 ; in 1921 it was 1.545,574 and 
ill 1926 it was 2,087,699. Between 1917 and 1921 tlie number increased 
by !l*0 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 85*0 per cent. 

I'll 1917 the penamtage <d pupils in the first live classes of all insti- 
tutions to the total number of <hilclren of school-going age was 24*4; 
in 192! it ivas 26*6 and in 1926 it w*as 85*6. 

.Is has already been explaineil ])reviously in this clupder the extent to 
which the number of schools and scholars have increased in any one period 
is not iiecessiirily an index of the extent to which the school-going popula- 
tion is l>ei.ng ma,cle literate. In the Madras Presidency the high pereent- 
age of wastage between standard and standard continued throiighoiit 
the periods 1916 to 1921 and 1921 to 1926. The following table shows ^ 
the percentage of wastage which occurred between the primary standards 
as between the years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 and the years 1925 
and 1926 
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The staffing of primary schools has steadily iinproced, the improve- 
ment being most marked in the period 1921 to 1926. In 1916 the 
percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers was 35*6 ; 
in 1921 it was 404 and in 1926 it was 407. 

B'xpenditure . — The total expenditure from all sources on primary 
education has increased very rapidly during the periods under review^ 
In 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 65*77 lakhs..’ 
In 1921 it was Rs. 105*88 lakhS' and by^ 1926 it had risen to Esi'' 160*91 '■ 
lakhs. The totals do not include indirect 'expenditure, such as the cost of 
' , Direction and Inspection and expenditure on buildings and equipment* 
Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure rose by 6T0 per cent, and 
„ between 1921 and 1926 it rosehy 42*6 per cent. 
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To tke total increase in tie period 1916 to 1921 Public funds contri- 
buted 824- per cent., fees 1*8' per. cent, and other sources 15*8 per cent. 

■ To the in the period' 1921 to 1926 Public funds contri- 

buted, 80-8 per cent, . (Government 'funds 614 and Local Board funds 
, 194)5 fees nil^er oe,nt. and other sources 19*2 per cent. 

The absence of, .any increase in 'the contribution from fees in the 
period 1921 to 1926, may be accounted -for. by the fact that a large number 
of Local Boards dis.continued the-levy of fees in primary schools and by 
the fact that with the introduction of compulsion in certain areas free 
ediication was imparted. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education was 31*8 : in 1921 it was 33*2 and by 1926 
it had risen to 36*2. 


Bombay. — In 1916 the total number of recognised primary schools 
was 10,890 with an enrolment of 670.141 scholars. The corresponding 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921 — 13,018 schools with 8,07,036 scholars. 

1926—13,448 schools with 9,13,168 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 2,128 or 
by 19*5 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 136,895 or by 
204 per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 430 or 
by 3*3 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 106,132 or by 
134 par cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only was 
17*2 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 14*3 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for female scholars only were 34*3 per cent, and 
8*6 per cent, respectively. 

It is difficult to account satisfactorily for the slow rate of expansion 
in the years subsequent to 1921 but the main factors operating against a 
more rapid development would appear to have beeir : — ^tie fact that, 
though, the Bombay Elementary Education Act was passed into Law 
ill 1923, the rules under the Act were not framed until the end of 1924 
and the Act itself did not really become operative until the following 
year ; the influence of the non-co-operation movement which affected 
primary schools in Bombay more and for a longer period, than in other 
provinces ; the low density of the population in Bombay, especially 
in Sind, compared with other Provinces in India, which has made the 
opening of more schools difficult and costly ; the extremely unequal 
progress, especially as far'as girls^re concerned, which has been recorded 
among the advanced and backward communities and the relatively 
high cost of primary education in Bombay compared with the cost iii 
Other provinces, due mainly to higher salaries and to the larger number of 
trained teachers employed, . making further expansion, difficult on 
financial grounds* : The %urei Ibr tEe period ,1921 to 1926 have also been 



afTiHi'iHl Iiy tln^ witlidrawiiL in 1B23, from tlie recognij^ecl lid, of a iniiulior 
of ,sc*liools nml hv the .^e]>arate elassiikatioii.crf seliciuls lor. , a dull,, 

alter 1P22. 

The Primary E«liic?atioii Aet of 1923 provided for the traiiisfer of the 
maiiiigeitieiit of "Piiblie elementary ■ schools .to newly eiHistittitoii seliool 
eoiiiiiiittees of local iiiithc^rities and for the iiitrodiielioii of free oik! roiri* 
piiisory edMeatiori in approved local areas. The fact tliat the inaiii 
provisions of this Act dii! nor. heeoiiie t>perative until the end of 
I'lahirallv tiHitled to prevent aiiv rapid advanee in the period between 
HtiM oiiil V,)Sl " ■ ' ■ 

Tt however, he noteil that th<’ peieentage of selioktis reiuliiig in 

priiiiary seiiooh fo the total popniation steadily iiieieased atnl reimdi)«'*d 
iviati\a^ly iiigii in eoinparison with the figures for other prounees and 
that tJie average luimher of pupils jier ])rtotary schocd in Bortihay is 
fonsiderubly largio* than the iignres for most other pr«vfin‘es, 

III 191(» tin! percentage of male piipik in primaxy- schools to the total 
inale population was D*S, in iVbil it was (j-2 and by 1920 it had risen to 
7*2. The corres|}iH:uling pe:rcentages for female pupils were : — 

1016, 1-3, 1921, and, 1926,,--'- Id). 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the live lowest claBses 
of all grades of institutions wars 654,123, in 1921 it was 797,722 and in 
19213 it was 848,587, Between 1917 and 1921 the number increased by 
2P9 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 6*3 per cent. In 1917 
the percentage of pnjrils in. tie first, five classes of all institutions to the' 
total number of children of school-going age was 23*6; in 1921 it was 
29*5 and in 1926 it was 31*4, ' 

The following table shows the percexitage of wastage which occiUTcp 
between standard and standard as between the vears 1917 and 1918, 
1921 and 192,2 and 1925 and 1926 
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Prom the above fi,giires it will be seen that the duration of school life 
lengthened considerably in the period betw^een 1922 and 1926 and that 
the figures for 1926 sliowr a marked improvement over the figures for 
1918/' 

• , , , ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

Tlie staffing of primary schools improved steadily in both periods. 
Ill 1916 the percentage of trained, teachers to the total number of teach- 
ers was 35-6 ; in 1931 it was 42*9 and in 1926 it was 504. 

Expenditure . — la 1916 the lotal expenditure from all sources on 
primary education was Rs. 63'46 lahhs. In 1921 it was Es. 127*21 lakhs 
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and by 1926 it had risen to Es. 181*02 lakhs. Between 1916 and 1921 
the total expenditure rose by 100*5 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 
it rose by 42*3 per cent. To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 
Public funds contributed 92*7 per cent, fees 0*3 per cent, and other 
sources 7*0 per cent. To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 
Public funds contributed 94*8 per cent. (CTOvernment funds 68*9 per 
cent, and Local Board funds 25*9 per cent), fees 1*7 per cent, and other 
sources 3*5 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education was 41*4 ; in 1921 it was 48*3 and by 
1926 it had risen to 48*8. 

Bengal. — In 1916 the total number of recognised primary schools 
was 40,410 with an enrolment of 1,327,422 scholars. The corresponding 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921 — 47,772 schools with 1,456,865 scholars ; 

1926 — 50,923 schools with 1,650,555 scholars. 

Between the years 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased 
by 7,362 or by 18*2 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 
129,443 or by 9*7 per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of 
schools increased by 3,151 or by 6*5 per cent, and the number of scholars 
noreased by 193,690 or by 13*3 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 5*5 per cent, and beriyeen 1921 and 1926 it was 13*6 per cent. The 
•corresponding figures for female scholars only were 27*0 per cent, and 
11-9 per cent, respectively. 

The figures indicate that in both the periods under review progress 
was confined to normal increases in numbers and strength. Prior to 
1921 two exhaustive surveys of the condition of primary education, 
with recommendations for the adoption of schemes for free primary 
education, were submitted to Government, but owing to financial 
difficulties few of the schemes recommended in these reports were adopt'* 
ed. Bengal, more than any other province, depends upon aided pri- 
mary schools as the agency for development and the fee income in Bengal 
bears a very high share of the total cost of primary education. In 
consequence war time and post-war time economic distress seriously 
affected the expansion of primary education. 

The Bengal Primary Education Act, which was passed in 1919, 
and the Bengal Primary Education Amendment Act of 1921, provided 
for the introduction of free and compulsory education in Municipal and 
Union Board areas and for the levy of an educational cess, but inade- 
quate finance huvS prevented advantage being taken of these Acts. 

In the period from 1921 to 1926 the adoption of a constructive pro- 
gramme of development was rendered even more difficult by the holding 
in abeyance of the posts of Ministers almost continuously from August 
1924 up to the end of 1926. , 
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The tigiirei^ ^iven for the increase in the Biiinber of schools during 
tlie same pc^rioci are not altogether an accurate test of the advance made 
since in the year W2% a ntmiher of night-schools, hitherto classified 
as priiiiarr, were withdrawn from the list- of primary schools and elassi- 
tied as adult schools* 

111 I hi 8 the percentage of male pupils in primary schools to the tiOtaf 
male po{uilation was 4*5, in 1921 it was 4*8 and by 1926 it had risen 
to onI, The corresponding percentages for female pupils were : — 

M, 1926, and I9lli™-1*6. 

Ill ftdT tlK‘ bital number of scholars reading in the live lowest classes 

all grml(^^ of institutions was 1.587*275: in 1921 it was 1,050,794 
and ill I926t it was !*8i4,795. 

Between 1017 and 1921 the number increased by 2*7 per cent* and 
between 1921 and 1026 the number increased by 13-1 per cent. 

In 1917 the percentage of pupils in the .first five classes of all institu- 
tions to the total number of children of school-going age was 24*9 ; in. 
1921 it was 25*6 and in 1926 it w^as 28*2. 

The following table shows the percentage of wastage between stand* 
arcl and standard as between the .years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 
and 1925 and 1926;-- 
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The figures would appear to indicate that there has been little or no 
im|>rove.ment in the length of time which pupils stay at school or in the 
consecutive promotion of pupils from class to class. 

The staffing of primary schools has been far from satisfactory and in 
spite of the improvements which have taken place in each period the 
percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers is the 
lowest in India. 

In 1916 the percentage was 14*9 1 in 1921 it was 19*9 and in 1926 
it was 24*8. 

Expenditure , — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
primary education was Es. 43*03 lakhs. 

^ In 1921 it was Bs. 51*56 lakhs, and in 1926 it was Es. 62*33 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 The total expenditure rose by 19*8 per cent, 
and between 1921 and 1926 it,;rose,by 20*9 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period '1916' to 1921 Public funds con- 
tributed 83*3 per cent., fees 4*2. per cent, and other sources 12*5 per cent." 
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To the total increase in the period 1921 to .1926 Public funds contributed 
41*6 per cent, ((loveriment-innds 24*6 per cent, and Local Board funds 
17*0 per cent.), fees 37 ‘S per, cant, and other sources 20-6 per cent. 

The most iioticeab.le feature' of the -period 1921 to 1926 wm the large 
rise in the contributions' from other' sources and from, fee income* 

In 1916 the percentage,' of expenditure on primaiy education to the 
total expenditure on education was 16*7 ; in 1921 it was 16*7 and by 
1926 it had fallen . to 16*5. 

, -The „ United Pro?mces. — -In- 1926 the -'total number of recognised 
primary schools was ' 11,540 . with an enrolment of 628,542 scholars. 
The corresponding figures for the 'years 1921 and 1926 were: 1921,— 
16,368 schools with 848,356 scholars ; 1926, — 19,797 schools with 
1,051,620 scholars. 

Between the years 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 
4,828 or by 41*8 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 
219,814 or by 35*0 per cent. 

Between the years 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 
3,429 or by 20*9 peif cent, and the number of scholars increased by 203,264 
or by 23*9 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 33*3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 24*5 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for female scholars only were 54*4 per cent, 
and 18*2 per cent, respectively. 

The greatest expansion in the number of schools and scholars occur- 
red between the years 1918 and 1921 during which period the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces launched a definite three year programme 
of exj)ansion and development. 

The increased expenditure incurred by the financing of the pro- 
grammes was however so high that after 1921 further programmes of 
a similar nature were not taken up and the rate of expansion declined. 

The United Provinces Primary Education Act, which was passed 
in 1919, provided for the introduction of compulsion for boys in Muni- 
cipal Board areas and has been responsible for increased enrolment in 
a number of areas in which comi>ulsion has been applied. The District 
Boards Primary Education Act, which was passed in 1926 and made 
similar provision for the compulsory education of boys in rural areas, 
has obviously not affected the development of primary education in 
the periods under review. 

In 1916 the percentage of male pupils in primary schools to the total 
male population was 2*3 ; in 1921 it was 3*2 and by 1926 it had risen 
to 4*0. The corresponding figures for female pupils were : — 

1916—0*2, 1921—0*3 and 1926—0*4. 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the five lowest classes 
of all grades of institutions was 717,468 in 19^21 it was, 876,640 and in 
1926 ih was 1,088,462. , 



1li1T and lft2i the ntimber mereaml by 22*1 |:er ceiii. um\ 
bet-wecai FJ2] aiul llfib by 24*1 per eeiii. In ]917 tlie percentage of 
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it was 17*1. 
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and 1 929 
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The stalling of primary schools Jias greatly improved. In l!Ht] the 
percentage of tiraincil teachers to the total manber of teachers was 3r5*d : 
in 1921 it was 48di and by 1926 it had .risen to 044. 

M-^epimh‘I^fre»~h\ 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools 
from all sources was Jls. 27*01 lakhs, in i921 it was Rs. 51*45 lakhs and 
by 1920 it had risen to Bs. 80-8S lakhs. 

Betw’eeii 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure rose by 90*5 per cent, 
ami between 1921 and J926 it rose by 57*1 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 Public funds con- 
tributed 96*4 per cent., fees 2*1 per cent, and other sources 1*5 per cent* 

To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 .Public funds contri- 
buted 99*6 per cent. (Government funds 98*7 per cent, and Local Boards 
funds 0*9 per cent.) and other sources 1*6 per cent., while fees decreased 
by r2 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary edueation to the 
total expenditure on education was 19*4; in 1921 it ^vas 21*3 and by 
1926 it had risen to 25*8, 

Punjab.— In 1916 the total number of recognised primary schools 
was 5,679 with an enrolment of 275,353 scholars. The corresponding 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1,921— 6,386 schools with 285,886 scholars ; 

1926— 6,876 schools with 433,308 scholars. 

Between the years 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased 
by 707 or by 12*4 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 10,533 
or by 4*0 per cent. 

Between the years- 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased 
by 490 or by 7*6 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 147,422 
or by 51*4 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of inerease for male scholars only 
was 1*4 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 67*3 par cent. The 
corresponding figures for female scholar only were 14*6 per cent, and 
22*4 per cent, respeotivelyw 
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To tlie total increase in the period 1921 to .1926 Public funds contributed 
41*6 per cent. (Government funds 24*6 per cent, and Local Board funds 
17*0 per cent.), fees 37*9 per cent, and other sources 20-5 per cent. 

The most noticeable feature of the period 1921 to 1926 was the large 
rise in the contributions from other sources and from fee income. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education was 16*7 ; in 1921 it was 16*7 and by 
1926 it had fallen to 16*5. 

'The United Provinces. — In 1926 the total number of recognised 
primary schools was 11,540 with an enrolment of 628,542 scholars. 
The corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were: 1921, — 
16,368 schools mth 848,356 scholars ; 1926, — 19,797 schools with 
d, 051, 620 scholars. , 


Between the years 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 
4,828 or by 41*8 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 
219,814 or by 35*0 per cent. 

Between the years 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 
3,429 or by 20*9 pef cent, and the number of scholars increased by 203,264- 
or by 23‘9 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 33*3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 24-6 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for female scholars only were 54*4 j>er cent, 
and 18-2 per cent, respectively. 

The greatest expansion in the number of schools and scholars occur- 
red between the years 1918 and 1921 during which period the Govern- 










ment of the United Provinces launched a definite three year programme 
of expansion and development. 

The increased expenditure incurred by the financing of the pro- 
grammes was however so high that after 1921 further programmes of 
a .similar nature were not taken up and the rate of expansion declined. 

The United Provinces "Primary Education Act, -which was passed 
in 1919, provided for the introduction of compulsion for boys in Muni- 
cipal Board areas and has been responsible for increased enrolment in 
a number of areas in which compulsion has been applied. The District 
Boards Primary Education Act, which was passed in 1926 and made 
similar provision for the compulsory education of boys in rural areas, 
has obviously not affected the development of primary education in 
the periods under review. 

In 1916 the percentage of male pupils in primary schools to the total 
male population was 2-3 ; in 1921 it was 3*2 and by 1926 it had risen 
to 4*0. The corresponding figures for female pupils were 

1916—0*2, 1921—0*3 and 1926-4)4, 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the fi,ve lowest classes 
of all grades of institutions was 717,,488; in 1921 it was 876,540 and in 
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Between 1917 and 1921 the number; increased by 22*1 per cent. and. 
between 1921 and 1926 by 24*1 per cent. In 1917 the percentage of 
pupils in the first five classes of all institutions to the total number of 
pupils of school-going age was 10*8 ; in 1921 it was 13*8 and in 1926 
it was 17*1. 

The following table show-s t.he wastage between class and class as 
between the years- 1917' and' 19185'-1921' and 1922 and the years 1925 
and 1926 
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The staffing of primary schools has greatly improved. In 1916 the 
percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers was 35*6 ; 
in 1921 it w^as 48*6 and by 1926 it had risen to 64*4. 

Expenditure , — In 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools 
from ail sources w^as Es. 27*01 lakhs, in 1921 it was Es. 51*45 lakhs and 
by 1926 it had risen to Es. 80*83 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure rose by 90*5 per cent, 
and between 1921 and 1926 it rose by 57*1 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 Public funds con- 
tributed 96*4 per cent., fees 2*1 per cent, and other sources 1*5 per cent. 

To the total increase in the j)eriod 1921 to 1926 Public funds contri- 
buted 99*6 per cent. (Government funds 98*7 per cent, and Local Boards 
funds 0*9 per cent.) and other sources 1*6 per cent., while fees decreased 
by 1*2 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education was 19*4; in 1921 it ^vas 21*3 and by 
1926 it had risen to 25*8. 

Punjab, — In 1916 the total number of recognised primary schools 
-was 5,679 with an enrolment of 275,353 scholars. The corresponding 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921 — 6,386 schools with 285,886 scholars ; 

1926 — 6,876 schools with 433,308 scholars. 

Between the years 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased 
by 707 or by 12*4 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 10,533 
or by 4*0 per cent. 

Between the yeara 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased 
by 490 or by 7*6 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 147,422 
or by 51*4 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 1*4 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 ffc was 57*3 per cent, Th^ 
corresponding figures for female scholars only were 14*6 per cent, and 
22*4 per cent, respectively, ,, • , ^ 


TioughL the above figures show a record of considerable progress 
in both periods they are by no means a correct indication of the extent 
of the development and expansion that has actually taken place. Owing 
to the reduction of the primary school from 6 to 4 classes and to the con- 
version of large numbers of primary schools into vernacular middle 
schools, classified as secondary, the actual expansion of primary educa- 
tion can only be correctly estimated by a coihparison of the figures for 
the primary classes of all grades of institutions. The figures show that 
in 1917 there were 361,308 scholars in the first five classes of all schools ; 
in 1921, — 425,329 scholars and in 1926, —766, 768 scholars. Between 
1917 and 1921 the number of scholars therefore increased by 17“6 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 80-2 per cent. 

During the years 1916 to 1921 three main factors operated to assist 
successful progress. The laying do%vn of definite 5-year programmes of 
expansion, particularly for the opening of vernacular middle schools ; 
the passing of the Primary Education Act in 1919 which provided for 
the introduction of compulsion for boys in Muncipal and rural areas, 
the levy of an educational cess and the grading of districts into forward 
and backward areas for tbe purpose of obtaining a more equitable dis- 
tribution of Government subsidies towards primary education. The 
last factor in particular assisted backward areas, hitherto without 
sufficient schools, to expand and develop. 

The improvement shown in the period 1921 to 1926 was even more 
marked owing to the fuller development of programmes for expansion, 
the reduction in the number of single teacher schools, the increase in 
the number of trained teachers, the propaganda carried on by officials, 
Co-operative Societies, Parents Societies, etc. to keep pupils in schools, 
th<e adaptation of the curriculum to the needs of rural areas and the 
large increase in the number of areas in which compulsion was intro- 
duced. 

In 1916 the percentage of male scholars in primary schools to the 
total population was 2-1 ; in 1921 it was 2*1 and by 1926 it had risen to 
3‘3; The corresponding figures for female scholars only were : — 1916, 
— 0*4, 1921, — 0*5 and 1926, — 0*6. In 1917 the percentage of pupils 
in the first five classes of all institutions to the total number of pupils 
of school-going age was 13*1 ; in 1921 it was 14*7 and by 1926 it had 
risen to 26*5. 

The following table shows the wastage which has occurred between 
class and class as between the years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 snd 
•1925 and 1926 
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Tile staffing of primary scJiools steadily improved, particularly in 
tlie period 1921 to 1926. In 1916 tie percentage of trained teaclieis 
to tlie total number of teachers was 49*9 ; in 1921 it was 51*6 and in 1926 
it was 66*3. 

Expenditure. — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
primary schools was Es. 18*86 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Rs. 29*85 lakhs and 
by 1926 it had risen to Rs. 39*84 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 there was an increase of 68*2 per cent, and 
between 1921 and 1926 there was an increase of 33*5 per cent. To 
the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 Public funds contributed 
96*6 per cent, and other sources 6*2 per cent., while fees decreased by 
2*7 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 Public funds con- 
tributed 96*6 per cent. (Government funds 98*8 per cent , while Local 
Board funds fell by 3*2 per cent.) and other sources 4*7 per cent.; while 
fees decreased by 0*3 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education \vas 16*8 ; in 1921 it was 16*2 and by 
1926 it hal fallen 15*5. The fall in peroentage is accounted for by 
the transformation of j)rimary schools into middle schools. 

Burma. — In 1916 the total number of recognised primary schooF 
was 7,347 with an enrolment of 247,330 scholars. The corresponding 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 1921 — 5,752 schools with 
215,237 scholars ; 1926, — 4,121 schools with 207,247 scholars.. Between 
1916 and 1921 the number of schools decreased by 1,695 or by 21*7 
per cent, and the number of scholars decreased by 32,093 or by 13-0 
per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools decreased by 1,631 
or by 28*3 per cent, and the number of scholars decreased by 8,990 or 
by 4*2 per cent. Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of decrease in the 
number of male scholars only was 16*5 per cent, and between 1921 and 
1926 it was 15*6 per cent. Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of decrease 
in the number of female scholars only was 5*4 per cent., but between 
1921 to 1926 the rate of increase was 12*2 per cent. 

Between the years 1918 and 1925 there was a steady decline in the 
number of male and female scholars reading in primary schools. The 
main reasons for this decline would appear to be a policy of concentra- 
tion and efficiency, and inability to finance and properly staff all the 
schools opened prior to 1918, the withdrawal from the recognised list 
of a large number of Monastic schools, the effect of the boycott move- 
ment and the preference shown, by pupils for reading in the primary 
classes of middle and high schools. The figures for the last year of the 
period 1921 to 1926 show, however, that the new policy of expansion 
inaugurated in 1926 is proving successful— the number of male scholars 
increasing by 13,757 and the number of female scholars by 12,735 in 
the one year. 




In 1916 tie percentage of male pupils in primary soiools to tie i 
male population u-as 2-7, in 1921 it was 2-0 and by 1926 it bad h 

to !•/. Tie corresponding figures for femaleschol ars were ■ 1926 — 
1921,--1-1 and 1926, —1-3. : 

In 1917 tie total number of scholars reading in tie five lowest da 
of all grades of institutions was 361,076 ; in 1921 it was 322 89^^ ani 
1926 It was 360,394. Between 1917 and 1921 tie numberdecrea 
by lO-o per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 11-6 

In 1917 tie percentage of pupils in tie first five classes of all insti 
tions to tie total number of pupils of sciool-going age was 21-3 ; 
1921 It was 18-0 and in 1926 it was 19-5. 

Tie following table shows the wastage between class and class 
between the years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 and 1926 and 1926 


Between Classes- 

II and III 

III and lY 

IV and V . 


n* though tie wastage between tie standards 

mgUer than tie first has lessened, the wastage between class I and class 
il has largely increased. _ As many as 123,348, out of a total 192,354 
scholars m the first class in 1925 did not reach tie second class by 1926. 

staffing of primary schools has shown great improvement. In 
1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachex's 
was 16‘9 ; in 1921 it was 31'2 and by 1926 it had risen to 44*7. 

^ Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
primary schools was Rs. 10-70 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Rs. 11-66 lakhs and 
by 1926 It had risen to Rs. 14-31 lakhs. Between 1916 and 1921 the 
total expenditure rose by 8-9 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it 
^e by 23-7 per cent. To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 
Public funds contributed 202-0 per cent., while fees and other sources 
decreased by 51-0' per cent, and 51-0 per cent, respectively. To the 
total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 Public funds contributed 146-9 
per cent, while fe^ and other sources decreased by 22-2 per cent, and 
23-7 ptt cent, respectively. Separate figures for Government funds and 
Local Board funds are not available. In 1916 the percentage of expen- 
diture on primary education to the total expenditure on education was 
16-4 ; itt 1921 it was 12-5 and by 1926 it had fallen to 8-6. 

Bffiar and Ortesa. — In 1916 the total number of recognised primary 
schools was 23,402 with an enrolment of 643ill7 scholars. The corres- 
ponding figures for the years ipi ted, were 1921,— 26.240 
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schools with 706,746 scholars ; 1926, — 30,666 schools with 930,394 
scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 1,838 
or by 7*8 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 63,629 or 
by 10*0 per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 6,416 
or by 21*4 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 223,648 
or by 31*6 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
w^as 9*4 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 36*5 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for female scholars only were 12*1 per cent, and 
3*9 per cent. The figures show that while there was a steady increase 
in the number of schools and scholars bjtw'een 1916 and 1921, a much 
larger development took place in the j^eriod subsequent to 1921. In 
fact the difference in the rate of expansion between the two periods was 
even greater than the figures indicate since in 1917 over 1,300 Maktabs 
and Pathshalas, formerly classified as special schools, were added to 
the primary school list. 

The slow rate of expansion between 1916 and 1921 has been attri" 
buted to the influenza epidemic of 1918, to the non-co operation move- 
ment which began in 1920 and more particularly to the great increase 
in the cost of living subsequent to 1917 and to the prevailing economic 
distress. From 1921 onwards there was a large and progressive rise 
in the number of primary schools and scholars particularly in the number 
of Maktabs and Pathshalas, which satisfy the demand for religious in- 
struction on the part of Muhammadans and Hindus. 

The main factors which contributed to the rapid expansion recorded 
ware the adoption of definite 10 year programmes of expansion, first 
considered in 1916 but not made operative until revised in 1920 and 
1924 ; the passing of the Primary Education Act in 1919 ; the improve- 
ment in the pay of teachers, and the improvement in the general finances 
of the province which enabled the Government from 1923 onwards to 
make progressively larger grants to Local Boards for the development 
of primary education. 

In 1916 the percentage of male scholars reading in primary schools 
to the total male population was 3*2, in 1921 it was 3*6 and by 1926 
it had risen to 4*8. The corresponding figures for female scholars were : — 
1916,-~4)*5, 1921,-0*6 and 1926,— 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the five lowest classes 
of all grades of institutions was 705,765 ; in 1921 it was 720,087 and in 
1926 it was 975,305. Between 1917 and 1921 the number increased by 
2*0 pear cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 354 per cent. In 1917 
the percentage of pupils in the first five classes of all institutions to the 
total number of children of school-going age was 14*5 ; in 1921 it was 
15*1 and by 1926 it had risen to 204* The following table shows the 
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.. Between classes- 
I and II . 

11 and III 
III and IV , 

I Valid V . 



1917-18. 

1921-22. 

1925-26. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

• ■■. •. .- 

82*0 

61-2 

71-4 

* . .. •' 

25*9 

41-4 

25-2 

. 

66*8 

32*3 

68-8 


19*7 

69*2 

12-8 


^ 7 r— o^xxvuiKs ijLupiwea in Dotli periods In 191 a 

, gfo? total numhev of teachers ^.'as 

1 J 0 , m 1921 It was 28-9 and by 1926 it had risen to 35-6. 


ExpendUure.~ln 1916 the total expenditure from aU sources on 


»»• 26-20 kths. in 1921 it wa7 sSo'ii; 
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it “A W21 and 1926 
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fees 6-9 per cent, and other 


4 . -- — « jjvL utjui/. ana o'cner 
rY.^4^1 r-* beparate figures are not available for Govern- 

tak and Local Board tada In 1916 tie ptrccntae 3 «S- 
ture on primary education to the tot,fl.l 


fiifin r^,a „ • , iluxus. jn lyiD ^6 pcrcentage ofexnendi- 

81-0 • in expenditure on education was 

or u , m 1921 It was 30-3 and by 1926 it had risen to 34-5, 

Centra Provinces and Berar.-In 1926 the total number of 
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lars. The eorrespondmg figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were :- 
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1921,-4,251 schools with 276,983 scholars. 
1926, — 4,423 schools with 277,972 scholars. 


or 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 229 

by 4^1 perSnt^^^*’ number of scholars decreased by 11,708 or 


by 4-1 per cent. 

hv 4.?n!rr^^f ^ number of schools increased by 172 or 

cent Clumber of scholars increased hy 989 or by 3 

5.1 decrease for male scholars only was 

^ the rate of increase forS 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for female scholars onlv 
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During the years 1921 to 1926 the number of male scholars showed 
a slight improvement j due to a large rise in the year 1926 : while the 
number of female scholars slowly declined. 

Lack of progress amongst women is attributed to the apathy of the- 
public towards the education of girls, which is illustrated by the fact- 
that in 1926, 58 per cent, of the total number of scholars reading in all 
classes of institutions for women were reading in the first class. 

The Primary Education Act, which was passed in 1919 and pro- 
vided for the application of compulsion in approved areas under Local 
Boards, scarcely became operative until the end of the period under 
review since up to 1925 only one municipality and 11 rural areas had 
introduced compulsion. 

In 1916 the percentage of male scholars in primary schools to the total' 
male population was 3*6. In 1921 it was 3*5 and in 1926 it was 3*5., 
The corresponding figures for female scholars only were : — 

1916,-^0*4, 1921,-0*4 and 1926,-0*4. 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the five lowest classed ’ 
of all grades of institutions was 316,758 ; in 1921 it was 318,609 and 
in 1926 it was 339,401, 

Between 1917 and 1921 the number increased by 0*6 per cent, and- 
between 1921 and 1926 by 6*5 per cent. In 19X7 the percentage of pupils 
in the first five classes of all institutions to the total number of children 
of school-going age was 16*3 ; in 1921 it was 16*5 and in 1926 it was 17*4. 

The following table shows the wastage between class and class as= 
between the years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 and 1925 and 1926 : — 


Between classes — 



1917-18. 
Per cent. 

1921-22. 
Per cent. 

1925-26. 
Per cent. 

I and II . 

. » 

. 

19*0 

46-6 

50*9 

11 and III 

. 

. , 

26*6 

22-3 

12-1 

III and IV 

. 

f'. 

14*3 

17*4 

5*3 

IV and V . 

. 

, 

16-8 

19-3 

70*0 


The staffing of primary schools showed marked improvement in the 
period 1921 to 1926. In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the^ 
total number of teachers was 29*7 ; in 1921 it was 31*1 and by 1926 
it has risen to 43*6. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools from 
all sources was Rs. 15*95 lakhs. In 1921 it was Es. 26*39 and by 1926' 
it had risen to Rs. 30*33 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by 69*2" 
per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 19*5 per cent. 

To the total increase in the penod 1916 to 1921 Public funds con- 
tributed 92*2 per cent., fees 3*4 per bent, and other sources 4*4 per cent. 
To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 Public funds contributed- 
82*0 per cent., fees 10*9 per cent, and other sources 7*1 per cent. 
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no Government funds and Local Board funds are 
In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to thA 

SSStwlls?” ™ “0 


5l number of recognised primary schools 

was 4,192 with an enrolment of 186,342 scholars. The eorrespondiS 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were iresponcung 


1921, 4,407 schools with 179,754 scholars ; 
1926, — 4,674 schools with 207,686 scholars. 



Betweea 1916 and 1921 tl>6 nnmbar of achook increased by 215 o, 
M pet St ** “'ml'ei' of scholars decreased by 6,633 or by 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schook' increased by 267 o. 

to R ^ number of scholars increased by 27,932 or by 

10*5 per cent, ^ 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of decrease for male scholars only 
was 3-8 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 the rate of increase for male 
^holars only was 15-1 percent. Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of 
foo^+tf for female scholars only was 1*8 per cent, and between 1921 and 
19as6 the rate of increase for female scholars only was 18-0 per cent. 

• that Vernacular education was free in Assam even 

conations prevented any advance in the period 
1916 to 1921 The prevailmg economic distress was such as to make 
It impossible for large classes of the people to afford the incidental ex- 
penses connected with even free education, and political agitation eni- 
finances all combined to retard progress. Between 
1921 and 1926, however, there was slow but steady progress in the num- 
ber of scholars attendmg school. But with sparsely populated areas 
and very toted finances no large development could be e.xpected The 
Prmary Iducatioa Act, which provided for the introduction of com-' 
P of a special education cess, was not passed 

until 1926 and so aid not affect the periods under consideration.^ 

In 1916 the percentage of male scholars in primary schools to th® 
total toe population was 4-6. In 1921 it was 3-9 and in 1926 it waS 
4-5. The corresponding figures for female scholars were-— 7916 
M 1921,^-6 and 1926,-0.7. In 1917 the total number of ihoto 
reading m the five lowest classes of all grades of institutions was 207 050 * 
in 1921 it was 206,261 and in 1926 it was 240,745. ’ ’ 

Between 1917 and 1921 the number decreased by 0-8 per cent and 
between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 16.7 per • cent. ^ 

“I tfie fiist five Claeses ef all 
to the total number <4 childran of schooWoka aa« was 22-7 • 
k 1921 it was 19.3, to, in 1926 it was 22-6. age was 4 , 
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Tlie following table bIiowb the percentage of wastage which, occurred 
between class and class as between the years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 
1922 and 1925 and 1926. 


Between classes-— 

1917-18. 
Per cent . 

,1921 -22. 
Per cent. 

1925-26. 
Per cent. 

I and II . * . 

. . 74*0 

77-2 

744 

11 and in 

10*5 

20-0 

6*1 

in and IV 

33*8 

36*2 

27*7 

IV and V . 

65-4 

00*0 

61*5 


TliC staffing of primary schools has shown no improvement and the 
percentage of trained teachers to the total declined between 1921 and 
1926, 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 40-1 ; in 1921 it was 40-5 and by 1926 it had fallen to 35*9, 

Eocpendiime , — In 1916 the total expenditure from ail sources on pri- 
mary schools was Rs. 7*15 lakhs. In 1921 it was Rs. 8-27 lakhs and by 
1926 it had risen to Rs. 1M2 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by 15*7 
per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 34*4 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 Public funds con- 
tributed 90*7 per cent., fees 0*5 per cent, and other sources 8*8 per cent. 
To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 Public funds contributed 
76-0 per cent. (Government funds 72*2 per cent, and Local Board funds 
3*8 per cent.), and other sources 24*1 per cent., while fees decreased by 
O'l per centt 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education was 26*6; in 1921 it was 26*3 but by 
1926 it had risen to 27*4. 


Chapter V. — Compulsory Ebucation. 

Prior to 1916, wdth the exception of Mr. Gokhale’s abortive bill of 
1911 in the Imperial Legislative Council, no attempt had been made 
anywhere in British India to apply to principle of compulsion though 
free education in primary schools, or in certain classes of primary schools, 
had been experimented with in several provinces. 

Between 1916 and 1921 it became generally recognised that a satis- 
factory rate of expansion and the necessary prolongation of the duration 
of school life could only he obtained by the gradual introduction of 
universal free and compulsoiy education^ and by the end of the period 
seven primary education Acts, authorising the introduction of com- 
pulsion, had been passed by Provincial Legislatures. All these Act^ 
were passed during the years 1918 to 1920 and it was not to be expected 



that many schemes of compulsion under the Acts would have been framed 
by the year 1921. Actually by March 1921 compulsion was in force 
in only six municipal areas in India, of which two areas provided for 
compulsion, for girls as well as for boys. 

Between 1921 and 1926 one more provincial Legislature (Assam) 
passed a Primary Education Act providing for the introduction of com- 
pulsion in all local areas and the scope of compulsory education was 
enlarged by new enactments in four other provinces. But in spite of 
all the provinces, with the exception of Burma, having made legislative 
provision for the introduction of compulsion, relatively few schemes 
were working by the end of the period. Out of the total of 574 areas 
(96 municipal and 478 rural) in which compulsion had been introduced 
by the year 1926 as many as 539 were confined to Madras, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. 

The details for the provinces are given below : — 

Madras. — ^The Madras Elementary Education Act was passed in 
October 1920 and provided for the levy of an education tax by Lohal 
Boards, for an equivalent contribution by Government of any tax 
levied and for the introduction of compulsion in suitable areas. The 
Act applied to all local areas and was applicable to both sexes. 

Prior to 1922 no scheme for compulsion was sanctioned, hut by the 
end of the year 1925-26 compulsion had been introduced in 4 divisions 
of the Madras Corporation for boys and girls, in 19 Municipal areas, 
17 for boys only and 2 for boys and girls, and in 2 selected rural areas 
of the Mapilla country for boys only. In the same year 25 munici- 
palities and 95 taiiiq boards were levying the education cess. 

The slow progress in the matter of the introduction of compulsion 
in rural areas has been attributed to the lack of initiative in framing 
schemes on the part of Local Boards and to the inability to finance 
compulsion even with the aid of the proceeds of taxation and the Gov- 
ernments equivalent contribution. 

Bombay* — ^The Bombay Primary Education Act was passed in 
February 1918 and provided for the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion for boys and girls in municipal areas. In 1920 the City of Bombay 
Primary Education Act was passed extending the provisions of the Act 
of 1918 to the Corporation of Bombay. 

By March 1921 five municipalities had introduced compulsion, three 
for boys only and two for boys and girls. 

In February 1923 the Act of 1918 was repealed and a new Primary 
Education Act passed which provided for the control of primary educa- 
tion by School Boards of Municipalities and District Boards and for the 
introduction of compulsion for boys and girls in all local areas on. the 
initiative of a local authority or at the direction of Government, But 
this act did not become operative until the close of the period under 


By March 1926 six municipalities had introduced compulsion and 
the City of Bombay Act was in operation in two wards of the Bombay 
Corporation — compulsion applying to both boys and girls. 

Bengal — The Bengal Primary Education Act was passed in May 
1919 and provided for the introduction of compulsion for boys only in 
Municipal areas, in the first instance, and for the levy of an education 
cess. No scheme of compulsion has, however, been sanctioned under 
the Act. It is reported that the chief obstacle to progress in the direc- 
tion of compulsory education is the reluctance of local bodies to make 
large contributions for primary education or to undertake fresh taxation^ 

United Provinces. — In June 1919 the United Provinces Primary 
Education Act \vas passed and provided for the introduction of com- 
pulsory education for boys in municipal areas only and the United Pro- 
vinces District Boards Primary Education Act, passed in 1926, extended 
the provisions of the 1919 Act to rural areas under district boards. 

By March 1926 compulsion was in force in 23 municipalities. 

Punjab. — The Punjab Primary Education Act vras passed in April 
1919 and provided for the introduction of compulsory education for boys 
■only ill municipal and rural areas. 

By March 1921 only one municipality had applied compulsion, 
but between 1921 and 1926 rapid progress was made and at the end 
of the period as many as 42 municipalities and 451 rural areas had 
applied compulsion. 

Burma. — No provision exists in Burma at present for the introduc- 
tion of compulsory education and it has been suggested that so long as 
such a large proportion of the children at school are educated at 
Monastic Schools no legislation can usefully be introduced. 

Bihar and Orissa. — The Bihar and Orissa Primary Education Act 
was passed in February 1919 and provided for the making of education 
compulsory for boys in municipal and rural areas and for the levy of an 
education cess. By March 1921 one municipality had adopted a scheme 
for compulsion. 

Between 1921 and 1926 little progress was recorded, no munici- 
pality and only 3 rural areas adopting compulsion. The main diffi- 
culties in the way of a further extension of compulsion have been in- 
adequate finance and lack of suitable accommodation^ 

Central Provinces and Berar.— The Central Provinces Primary 
Education Act was passed in May 1919 and provided for the introduc- 
tion of compulsion for boys and girls in municipal and rural areas. Up 
to March 1921 no Local Board had taken advantage of the provisions 
of the Act, mainly owing to the fact that the rules framed uijder^he Act 
were not published until 1921. 

Between 1921 and 1926 considerable progress was made and by the 
end of the period 3 municipalities and 21 rural areas had introduced 
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compulsion and schemes for compulsion in 7 municipalities and 47 rural 
areas were under consideration. 

Assam. — The Assam Primary Education Act was passed at the end of 
1926 and provided for the gradual introduction of compulsion in ap* 
proved local areas, local bodies paying one-third of the cost and Gov- 
ernment paying two-thirds. It has, however, been reported that the 
actual operation of the Act is likely to be postponed since money, teachers 
and accommodation are not available to satisfy even the voluntary 
demand. 


OHAFrEE ’FI.— The Education of Adults. 

It is difficult to give a general outline of the development of schools 
for the education of illiterate adults, since prior to the year 1922-23 no 
separate figures were maintained for such schools. Even after the year 
1922-23 several provinces have continued to classify adult schools under 
the primary head or have included under '' Adult Schools ’’ all night 
schools whether they are attended by children or by adults. The figures 
given below must therefore be read with the reservation that they in- 
clude a number of night schools not especially intended for adults. 
Accurate totals are not available for the year 1916, 

In 1921 there were 4,661 schools with 108,141 scholars and in 1926 
there were 11,227 schools with 282,384 scholars. The figures for 1926 
exclude the United Provinces for which no details are available. 

The following paragraphs give details for the provinces. 

Madras. — In 1916 there were 570 night schools with 13,816 scholars ; 
in 1921 there were 2,175 schools with 62,447 scholars and in 1926 there 
were 5,287 schools with 136,626 scholars. Throughout the years 1916 
to 1921 and the years 1921 to 1926 special subsidies and grants-in-aid 
were paid to Local Boards and private managements for the opening 
of night schools, and though the figures for the number of schools in- 
clude schools which are in fact ordinary elementary schools, endeavours 
have continuously been made to encourage and recognise only such night 
schools as provide primarily for the needs of adults. The majority of 
^he schools are intended for artisan and agricultural labourers and for 
children who at certain seasons cannot attend day schools. 

BombaF* — In 1916 there were 13^ schools with 3,635 scholars, in 
1921 there were 226 schools with 6,418 scholars and in 1926 there were 
191 schools with 7,730 scholars. In each period all the schools shown 
were night schools which were practically confined to the education of 


ten 1916 and 1921 the total number of schools included a num- 
ht schools maintained by the Central Co-operative Institute, 
of a special endowment, mainly for the purpose of educat- 
of eo-opemitiv#BoeietieSi"^i<^ the total 






adults, 10 special schools for women and 4 classes conducted by the Adult 
Educational Association. 

Bengal* — ^Figures for the number of schools in 1916 are not ^avail- 
.able. There were, in 1921, 1,263 schools with 27,226 scholars, and in 
1926, 1,445 schools with 27,773 scholars. ■ 

The great majority of these ■ schools "were night and continuation 
.schools for ordinary primary school children or for children who had 
■passed the primary stage, but they included a small number of school 
•for adults managed by Co-operative- Societies. 

United Pro?inees.— Accurate figures are not available for the 
years 1916 and 1926 though there was an morease in the number of night 
schools between 1921 and 1926. In 1921 there were 166 schools with 
4,713 scholars. In this year special grants were given by Government to 
municipalities for opening night schools for children over^the age of 12, 
not in attendance at a day school, and for adults. But up to 1924 
only 6 municipal boards had availed them.selves of the Government 
grants. 

Punjab* — figures are available for the year 1916. In 1921 there 
were 10 schools with 363 scholars and in 1926 there were 3,208 schools 
'with 85,422 scholars, : 

Ail the schools included in the above figures were maintained for 
-adults only. 

The movement for the removal of illiteracy amongst adults in the 
Punjab ow^ed its inception to the Co-operative Credit Societies which 
by 1922 were maintaining over 100 schools for adults. But since 1923 
adult schools have been taken over by the ordinary educational agencies 
and an extensive development of night schools for adults, attached to 
primary and secondary schools, has taken place. Since 1925 the success- 
ful working of adult schools has been considerably helped the estab- 
lishment of a large number of village libraries, attached to middle schools 
and open to adults, and by the supervision and assistance of the Eural 
Community Board and the District Community Councils. 

Bihar and Orissa.— No figures are available for the year 1916. 
In 1921 there were 787 night schools with 16,075 scholars and in 1926 
there were 1,036 schools with 22,701 scholars. 

Though the number of schools and scholars has increased, the work 
and utility of the majority of schools, except the schools in industrial 
areas, have not been favourably reported on. The extent to which the 
schools have catered for the illiterate adult population may be estimated 
by the fact that in 1926 only 45 per. cent, of the scholars were adults, 

Burma* — ^No figures are available . for the year 1916* In 1921 there 
were 12 schools with 567 scholars Md in 1926 there were 19 schools with. 
1,065 scholars. 

Prior to 1921 there were very few recognised night schools in Burma, 
though a number of unreoognfeed institutions were conducted by 
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lionorary workers. In 1924 special grants were paid to nigEt scEoofe 
for the first time. In recognised night schools no pnpils have beeii' 
admitted who are under 14 years of age. One school for Indian wemen at 
Rangoon is included in the total for the year 1926. 

Prortnces and Berar.— No 'figures are available for the"* 
year 1916j but , in ■ 1917 there were 32 schools with 615 scholars. In 
1921 there were 12 schools with 332 scholars and in 1926 there were 41 
schools with lj067 scholars. 

The majority of the schools were managed by the Depressed Glass’. 
Mission Society and by the Young Men’s Christian Association, for the 
benefit of depressed class pupils and factory employees. In 1926 one 
of the schools was conducted for women. 



Assam.— Accurate figures are not available for the number of night 
schools opened in Assam between 1916 and 1926. In 1922, 3 night 
schools are reported to have been working with a total enrolment of 61 
pupils and in 1926 a small number of night schools were opened in one* 
district for illiterate adults only. 


Chapter VII. — Secondary Education. 

In 1916 there were in British India 7,272 recognised secondary schools 
with an enrolment of 1,128,403 scholars. In 1921 there were 8,923 
schools with 1,254,497 scholars and in 1926 there were 10,837 schools 
with 1,716,147 scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools 
increased by 1,651 or by 22*7 per cent, and the number of scholars in- 
creased by 126,094 or by 11*2 per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the 
number of schools increased by 1,914 or by 21*5 per cent, and the number 
of scholars increased by 461,650 or by 36*8 per cent. Between 1916 
and 1921 the rate of iucrease for male scholars only was 9*2 per cent., 
and between 1921 and 1926 it was 36*4 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for female scholars only were 32*6 per cent, and 40*2 per cent.. 
respectively. 

Between the years 1920 and 1922 the strength of secondary schools 
was seriously affected by the non-co-operation movement and by the 
prevailing economic distress consequent on a large rise in the cost of liv- 
ing. Between these years there was a decrease of over forty-two thou- 
sand scholars in secondary schools ; but after 1922 the number, of scholars . 
increased rapidly, the year 1923 alone showing an increase of as many 
as 90,632 scholars over the figures for the year 1922. 

In 1916 the percentage of pupils reading in secondary schools to the 
total population was 0*46, in 1921 it was 0*60 and by 1926 it had risen 
to 0*69. 

The staffing of secondary schools in the Governors’ Provinces has, 
with few exceptions, shown steady improvement in both periods. In 
1916 the percentage of tramed^fceachers to the total number of teachers > 
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"was S6*4, in 1921 it was 43*3 and in 1926 it was 60*6. All Provinces 
with the exception of Bombay, increased their percentages between 
1921 and 1926 and by 1926 the percentages varied from 76*7 in Madras 
to 17*3 in Bombay, Between 1921 and 1926 Bombay fell from 26*8 
per cent, to 17*3 per cent. 

Expenditure,— h\ 1916 the total expenditure on secondary school 
from all sources was Ks. 296*19 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Es. 449*33 lakhs 
and in 1926 it \ms Es. 631*11 lakhs. Between 1916 and 1921 the total 
expenditure increased by Rs. 163*14 lakhs or by 51*7 per cent, and be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 the total expenditure increased by Es. 181*78 
lakhs or by 40*5 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds m.et 22*3 per cent, of the total expenditure, 
Local Board funds 9*4 per cent, and other sources 68*3 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 1921, — 30*9, 
8*0 and 61*1 and 1926,™~-34‘6, 8*2 and 57*2. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the percentage of expenditure from Govern- 
ment funds increased in Madras, Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab 
and Assam and declined in Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, Central Pro- 
vinces and Burma. During the same period the percentage of expendi- 
ture from Local Board funds increased in Madras, Bombay, Burma and 
Bihar and Orissa and decreased in the Punjab, the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces and Assam. 

The percentage of expenditure on secondary education to the total 
expenditure on education was 26*7 in 1916, 26*8 in 1921 and 27*7 in 
1926, If the percentages for secondary education are compared with 
the figures for primary education, already given, which were 1916 — 
26*4, 1921 — 27*0 and 1926 — ^27*9, it will be seen that on the average 
during the years 1916 to 1926 the percentage spent on primary educa- 
tion was almost exactly equal to the percentage spent on secondary 
education. Between the years 1921 and 1926 the percentage of expendi- 
ture on secondary education to the total expenditure fell in the Provinces 
of Madras, Bengal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa ind in the Central Pro- 
vinces ; it remained stationary in Bombay, the United Provinces and 
Assam and rose in the Punjab. In 1926 the percentage varied from 
40*6 in Burma to 18*7 in Bombay. A comparison of the figures for the 
Provinces reveals the fact that in both periods four provinces, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, Punjab and Burma, spent more on secondary 
education than on primary education ; while Assam spent less in 1916 
.and more in 1926. In both periods the difference in the percentage of 
expenditure on primary and secondary education was very marked as 
between province and province ; the figures for 1926 being — ^Excess on 
Primary over secondary — Madras 15*2, Bombay 30*1, Bihar and Orissa 
16*3, Central Provinces 4*6 ; Excess on Secondary over Primary — 
Bengal 16*6, United Provinces 2*7, Punjab 23*3, Burma 32*0, Assam 
2*7. These wide differences are in some measure due, especially in the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay and the Punjab, to the differences in the 
classification of primary and secondary schools. 
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Bombay.— In 1916 there were 465 recognised secondary schools with 
an enrolment of 68,149 scholars. In 1921 there were 475 schools with 
76,252 scholars and in 1926 there were 496 schools with 93,569 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 10 or 
by 2*2 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 8,103 or by 11*9 
per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 
21 or by 4*4 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 17,317 
or by 22*7 per cent. Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for 
male scholars only was 10*5 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it 
was 23*8 per cent. The corresponding figures for female scholars only 
wt-re 21*2 per cent, and 16*5 per cent, respectively. The figures do not 
call for detaihS comment, the increases being normal in both periods 
except for a fall, confined to middle schools, between 1920 and 1921 
due to the non-co-operation movement. 

The percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers 
has fallen considerably, especially in the period 1921 to 1926. The 
percentages for the years 1916, 1921 and 1926 were 27*1, 26*8 and 17*3 
respectively. Only in Oovernment schools has there been any improve- 
ment, the percentage increasing from 42*8 in 1921 to 63*0 in 1926, 
The reasons adduced for the large number of untrained teachers in non- 
Government schools are low salaries and unattractive prospects, the 
temporary nature of the eniplo^nnent of many teachers and the lack of 
sufficient training facilities. 

Expenditure , — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary schools was Es. 34*58 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Es. 49*28 lakhs 
and in 1926 it was Es. 70*47 lakhs. Between 1916 and 1921 the total 
expenditure increased by Es. 14*70 lakhs or by 42*5 per cent, and between 
1921 and 1926 it increased by 21*19 lakhs or by 43*0 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 27 per cent, of the total expenditure, 
Local Board funds 2*3 per cent., fees 45*9 per cent, and other sources 
24*8 per cent. The corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 
were : — 1921 — Government funds 34*5, Local Board funds 2*3, fees 
37*7 and other sources 26*5 ; 1926 — Government funds 31*4, Local 
Board funds 3*0, fees 46*0 and other sources 19*6. The percentage of 
expenditure on secondary education to the total expenditure on educa- 
tion declined between 1916 and 1921, but remained stationary between 
1921 and 1926, the figures being — 1916,-22*4, 1921, — 18*7 and 1926, 
—18*7. 

Bengal. — In 1916 there were 2,588 recognised secondary schools 
with an enrolment of 387,494 scholars. In 1921 there were 2,741 schools 
with 360,060 scholars and in 1926 there were 2,781 schools with 392,540 
scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 
153 or 6*9 per cent, and the number of scholars decreased by 27,434 
or by 7*1 per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools 
increased by 40 or by 1*6 per cent, and the number of scholars increased 
by 32,480 or by 9*0 per cent. 


Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of decrease for male scholars only 
■was 8-0 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 the rate of increase, was 
8*3 per cent. The corresponding figures for the rates of increase for 
female scholars only were : — 1916 to 1921, 20*4 per cent., and 1921 
to 1926, 29*5 per cent. 

The fall in the number of scholars during the period 1916 to 1921 
was confined to boys’ schools and the main reason for the large decrease 
was the non-co-operation movement, high and middle schools for boys 
losing over 38,000 scholars between 1920 and 1921 alone. Other con- 
tributory causes were the closure of a number of vernacular middle 
schools and the prevailing economic distress. The low rate of expansion, 
in the number of schools in the period 1921 to 1926 is Accounted for by 
the fact that vernacular middle schools became increasingly unpopular 
and declined from 271 to 109. On the other hand English high and 
middle schools increased from 2,470 to 2,672. By 1926 the losses in- 
curred during the non-co-operation movement had been entirely re- 
gained and the number of pupils reading in high schools alone showed an 
increase of 685 over the figures for the year 1919-20, Girls’ schools, 
were almost imafiected by the non-co-operation movement and steadily 
increased in strength, high schools alone increasing in strength between 
1916 and 1926 by over 120 per cent. 

Very little improvement has taken place in the staffing of secondary 
schools, the percentages of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers being : — 1916, 18*4 per cent., 1921, 19*5 per cent., and 1926,. 
20*1 per cent. In 1926 fees were increased, teachers’ salaries were raised 
and the rates of grant-in-aid were revised, and these measures have* 
improved the prospects of the trained teachers. But there are only 
two training colleges for graduates in Bengal and the supply of trained* 
teachers continues to be absolutely inadequate. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary schools was Rs, 80*14 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Rs. 104*87 lakhs 
and in 1926 it was Rs. 121-06 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by Rs. 24*74 
lakhs or by 30*9 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 
Rs. 16*18 lakhs or by 15*4 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 16*6 per cent, of the total expendi- 
ture, Local Board funds 3*2 per cent., fees 67*1 per cent, and other 
sources 14*1 per cent. 

The- corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921, — Government funds 16*8, Local Board funds 2*9, fees 64*6 
and other sources 15*7. 

1926, — ^Government funds 20*2, Local Board funds 2*9, fees 69*9 
and other sources 17*0. 

, The percentage of expenditure on secondary education to the total 
expenditure on education was 31*2 in 1916, 33*9 in 1921 and 32*1 in 
1926. 




Umtea Provinces.— In 1916 ■ there were 726 recognised secondary 
scliools with an enrolment of 109,291 scholars. In 1921 there w^ere 952 
schools with 110,686 scholars and in 1926 there w^ere 1,024 schools with 
141,931 scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools in- 
creased by 226 or by 31*1 per cent, and the number of scholars increased 
by 1,395 or by 1*3 per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increiised by 72 or 
7*6 per cent, and the number of scholars increavsed by 31,245 or by 28*2 
per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of decrease for male scholars only 
was 3*9 per cent., but between 1921 and 1926 male scholars increased 
by 26*0 per cent. During the same periods female scliolars increased by 
55*6 and 42*7 per cent, respectively. 

In spite of the non-co-operation movement and the economic depres- 
sion the period 1916 to 1921 witnessed a slight increase in the number 
of scholars. But the most marked advance was made, both in this 
period and in the period 1921 to 1926, in the numbers and enrolment 
of vernacular middle schools. In 1916 there w-ere 449 such schools 
with 50,772 scholars ; in 1921, 632 schools with 50,067 scholars, and in 
1926, 719 schools with 68.272 scholars. The slight fall in the number 
of scholars between 1916 and 1921 was due only to the temporary effects 
of the non-co-operation movement in the year 1920-21. The expansion 
of vernacukr secondary education was a direct corollary of the expan- 
sion in primary education which resulted from the programmes prepared 
in 1918 and 1919. 

The percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers 
has steadily increased, the figures for the years 1916, 1921 and 1926 
being 47*7, 51*9 and 58*2 respectively. Between 1916 and 1921 the pay 
of teachers in Government schools was twdce revised and large additional 
grants were given in 1921 to improve the pay of teachers in aided schools. 
In 1924 a provident fund scheme for aided schools’ teachers was started. 
These improvements attracted more trained teachers, but the low pros- 
pects and the insecurity of tenure in aided schools are still responsible 
for the low percentage of trained teachers in such schools. 

In 1921 the United Provinces Intermediate Education Act was 
passed and in accordance with its provisions a Board of High School 
and Intermediate Education was established. The Board conducts the 
examinations at the end of the High School and Intermediate courses, 
recognises institutions for the purpose of its examinations and prescribes 
courses of study for the Intermediate classes and for the High and Middle 
sections of English Schools. 

Expenditure , — ^In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary schools was Rs. 38*67 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Rs. 65*42 lakhs 
and in 1926 it was Rs. 89*23 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 192P the total expenditure increased by Rs. 16*76 
lakhs or by 43*3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 
Rs, 33*81 lakhs or by 61*0 per cent, " 
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The corresponding %ures for 1921 and 1926 were :— 

1921.-Gover^ent funds 40-6, Local Board funds 10*2, fees 30-6 
and other sources 18-6. 

1!»26, —Government funds 49*9, Local Board funds 6*1, fees 28*1 and 
other sources 17*9. 

the percentage of expenditure on secondary education to 
^‘"^^penditure on education was 27*8, in 1921. 22-9, and in 1926, 

Punjab. In 1916 there were 484 recognised secondary schools with 
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itn scholars and m 1926 there were 2.335 schools with 440,665 

scholar.^ Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 

oji or by 1^2*1 per cent, and the number of scholars by 85.929 or by 
73 per cent. ■ ■ s 

and 19*26 the number of schools increased by 1,260 
or oy 117-2 per cent, and the number of scholars by 237.064 or by 116*4 
per cent. ./ j ■ 

na 1916 and 1921 the number of male scholars increased by 

7b*6 per cent, and the number of female scholars by 35*7 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for the period 1921 to 1926 were lf'2*5 per cent, 
and 34*4 per cent, respectively. 

The large rise in the number of schools and scholars in both periods 
under review, while it includes a considerable increase in the .number of 
high schools and pupils in the higher classes, was mainly due to the 
reclassification of schools which took place in the year 1919-20 whereby 
the fifth primary class became secondary in character and to the deli- 
berate policy of converting primary schools into vernacular middle 
schools. 

The relative increases between high schools and vernaciilar middle 
schools can be seen from the following fi^'ures : — 
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adoption of programmes for the expansion of primary and middle school 
education the Government of the Punjab largely increased the facilities 
for training and this, coupled with an improvement in the pay of teachers, 
has ensured a fairly adequate supply of trained teachers. 

Expenditim . — In 1916 the. total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary schools was Es. 30-94 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Es. 69-84 lakhs 
and in 1926 it wa,,s Es. 99*28 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the' total expenditure increased by Es. 28*90 
lakhs or by 93-4 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 
Es. 39-44 lakhs or by 66-9 per cent. 

In 1910 Government funds met 21*8 per cent, of the total expendi- 
ture, Local Board funds 18-4 per cent,, fees 40-3 per cent, and other 
sources 13-5 per cent. 

The corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 w'ere : — 

1921, — Government funds 33-6, Local Board funds 15-5, fees 34-2 
and other sources 16*7. 

1926, — Government funds 43-2, Local Board funds 12-5, fees 33*4 
and other sources 10-9. 

The percentage of expenditure on secondary education to the total 
expenditure on education has largely increased, the increase being 
mainly due to the increase in the number of vernacular middle schools. 
In 19i6 the percentage wa*s 27*6, in 1921, 32-5, and in 1926. 38*8. 

Burma. — In 1916 there were 1,331 lecognised secondary schools 
with an enrolment of 122,894 scholars. In 1921 there w^ere 1,440 schools 
with 129,804 scholars and in 1926 there were 1.674 schools with 188,168 
scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 109 or 
by 8*2 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 6,915 or by 
5*6 per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 234 or 
by 16-3 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 58,359 or by 
45-0 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 there was no increase in the number of male 
scholars, while the rate of increase for female scholars only was 20-7 per 
cent, ~ ‘ ■ 

Between 1921 and 1926 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 40-0 per cent, and for female scholars 54-2 per cent. 

But for the boycott of schools and colleges which began in 1920 the 
increase in the number of scholars between 1916 and 1921 would have 
been considerably larger, a reduction of over 5,000 scholars occurring in 
the last year of the period alone. 

Since 1921 there has been a marked demand for education in Anglo* 
Vernacular schools and for the teaching of English in Vernacular Schools. 
While between 1916 and 1921 there was a fall in the number of pupils 
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reading in Hgli schools, between 1921 and 1926 the number of such 
pupils rose by 119*8 per cent. The corresponding rise in the number 
of pupils reading in vernacular middle schook was only 26*1 per cent. 



In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 42*6. The percentage rose to 57*1 in 1921 and to 58*8 in 
1926. 

The marked improvement between 1916 and 1921 was mainly due 
to the raising of the cjualifications necessary to enter on the various 
courses of training, the reduction in the period of training in all grades 
to one year, the insistence on a university degree as a preliminary quali** 
fication for teaching work in a high school and to the training of graduates 
by a department of the University. In the period 1921 to 1926 little 
improvement wuvS recorded and this has been attributed to the unattrac- 
tiveiiess of the teaching profession and to lack of adequate facilities 
for higher grade tiaining. In 1924 a scheme for the training by the 
University of all teachers for Anglo-Vernacular and English schools was 
under consideration, but it had not matured by the end of 1926. 

In 1918 an advisory Anglo-Vernacular School Board was constituted 
and in 1919 a similar Board 'was established for English schools. In 
1926 the two Boards were amalgamated and the new Board has since 
controlled the English and Anglo-Vernacular School- and Middle School 
examinations and has advised the Educational Department on all matters 
connected with secondary education. 

E-xfemUture . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary schools was Rs. 28*39 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Es. 41*18 lakhs 
and in 1926 it was E-s. 69*38 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by Rs. 12*19 
lakhs or by 45*0 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 
Ra» 28*20 lakhs or by 68*5 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 32*0 per cent, of the total expendi' 
ture. Local Board funds 21*1 per cent,, fees 41*4 per cent, and other 
5*6 per cent. The corresponding figures for the year 1921 and 
were :~ 

192L— Government funds 39*6, Local Board funds 16*9, fees 31*9 
and other sources 12*6. 

1926,— Government funds 33*1, Local Board funds 17*4, fees 29*4 
and other sources 20*1. 

' The. percentage of expenditure on secondary education to the 'total 
''exijwditfre on ^ueation in Burma was in both periods the highest in 
India? 'the figures bring 1916, — 43*6; per cent., 1921, — 44*0 per cent, and 
1926,-^0*6 per centv' ■ ■ 

Bihar and Orissa.— In 1916 there were 466 recognised secondary 
schools with an enrolment of 68,278 scholars. In 1921 there were 564 
schools with 62,336 scholars and in 1916 there were 675 schools with 
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Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increa.sed by 1)8 or 
by 21*0 per cent, and the number of scholars decreased by 5,922 or 
by 8-7 per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased 
by 111 or by 19*7 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 
28,338 or by 45*4 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 male scholars only decreased by 10-3 per 
cent., while female scholars increased by 46*4 per cent. ' Between 1921 
and 1926 male scholars iiicre^ised by 46*4 per cent, and female scholars 
by 26‘9 per cent. 

The fall in the number of scholars between 1916 and 1921 w^as con- 
fined to boys’ schools and is reported to have been due to the non-co- 
operation movement, economic distress, epidemics, floods and the raising 
of the rates of fees. The effect of these causes may be judged by the 
figures for boys in high schools which show that between 1919-20 and 
1921-22 the number of pupils fell by 8,419. 

Since 1921 there has been a steady increase in the number of schools 
and scholars which may be accounted for by the reaction against non- 
co-operation, improved finances and an increase in grant-in-aid to aided 
schools. 


In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 32*4. In 1921 it rose to 41*2 and in 1926 it was 50*0. The 
improvement recorded between 1916 and 1921 was mainly confined to 
vernacular teachers in middle and high schools and was due in part to 
the raising of the standard for admission to training classes and to the 
reduction of the period of training from three to two years. The further 
improvement which took place between 1921 and 1926 may be attributed 
• to the opening of an additional training college in 1923, the raising of 
the rates of stipends for students under training and to the improvement' 
in the pay and prospects of teachers. 

In 1923 a Board of Secondary Education was constituted. The 
Board has power to recognise, subject to the concurrence of the Syndi- 
cate of the Patna University, the fitness of schools to present candidates 
at the Matriculation examination and to submit to Government a budget 
of the sum required for grants to institutions under its control. 

Expenditure , — ^In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary schools was Rs. 16*25 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Rs. 23-28 lakhs ; 
and in 1926 it was Rs. 29*48 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total e^spenditure increased by Rs. 7-03 
Jakhs or by 43*3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 
Rs. 6*19 lakhs or by 26^6 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 21*8 per cent, of the total expendi- 
ture, Local Board funds 9*4 per cent., Tees 53*9 per cent, and other . 
sources 14*9 per cent. The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 
were : — 1921, — Government funds 32*7, Local Board funds 6*9, fees 42-3 
and other sources 18*1. 1926,— Government funds 31*6, Local Board 
funds 12-1, fees 42*7 and other sources lS-6, 
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In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on secondary education to 
the total expenditure on education was 19*2: in 1921 it was 20*4 and in 
1926 it was i9*2. 

Central Provinces and Berar, — ^In 1916 there were 439 recognised 
secondary schools with an enrolment of 66,371 scholars. In 1921 there 
were 569 schools with 68,525 scholars and in 1926 there were 576 schools 
with 86,285 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools rose by 130 or by 
29*6 per cent, and the number of scholars rose by 12,164 or by 21*6 per 
cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools rose by 4 or by 
0*7 per cent, and the number of scholars rose by 17,760 or by 26*9 per 
cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the percentage of increase of male scholars 
only was 18*0 and between 1921 and 192 ) it was 26*4. The corre- 
sponding figures for female scholars only were 90*9 and 19*6 respec- 

Though there was a rise in the total number of scholars between 
1916 and 1921 the non-co-operation movement and famine seriously 
interfered with progress. The noji-co-operation movement, however, 
only affected Anglo-Vernacular boys’ schools in which there was a 
drop of over 3,000 pupils between 1919-20 and 1920-21. Between 
1916 and 1921 high schools and middle English schools for boys lost 
3,674 pupils, while vernacular middle schools for boys increased by over 
14,000 pupils. 

Since 1921 the scholars in all grades of institutions have increased 
very largely, particularly in middle English schools for hoys which, 
though they slightly decreased in numbers, increased in strength by 
nearly 8,000. In 1923 a uniform curriculum, with English as an op- 
tional subject, was sanctioned both for middle English schools and for 
Vernacular middle schools and with the increased provision for the study 
of English there was a large accession to their strength. 

A very marked improvement has taken place in the staffing of secon- 
dary schools. The percentage of trained teachers to the total number 
of teachers was 38*9 in 1916, 50*1 in 1921 and 64*2 in 1926. The satis- 
factory progress recorded was mainly due to the increased output of 
trained teachers as a part of the definite programme of expansion of 
secondary education, the reorganisation in 1919 of the Government 
Training College, the improvement in the pay of teachers and to the 
raising _ of the rates of stipends. 

^ In 1922 the Central Provinces High School Education Act was passed 
and in accordance with its provisions a Board of High School Education 
was established. The functions of this Board include the prescribing of 
courses of instruction for high and middle school classes, the conducting 
of high school examinations and the recognition of institutions for the 
of its tominiations. ' ^ , ' ■ , , i ; r 
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lakhs and in 1926 it was Es. 25*61 lakKs. Between 1916 and 1921 
the total expenditure rose by Es. 9*94 lakhs or by 85*5 per cent, and 
between 1921 and 1926 it rose by Rs. 4*04 lakhs or by 18*7 per cent. 

In. 1916 Governnient funds met 28*5 per cent, of the total expendi- 
ture, Local Board funds 32*9 per cent., fees 28*1 per cent, and other 
sources 10*5 per cent. 

The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 ^¥ere : — 

1921,— Government funds 52*1, Local Board funds 19*4, fees 18*1 
and other sources 10*4. 

1926, — Government funds 49*1, Local Board funds 16*8, fees 24*6 
and other sources 9*5, 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on secondary education to 
the total expenditure on education was 24*3 ; in 1921 it was 27*7 and 
in 1926 it was 24*9, 

Assam. — In 1916 there were 263 recognised secondary schools with 
an enrolment of 37,163 scholars. In 1921 there w^ere 335 schools with 
40,088 scholars and in 1926 there were 365 schools with 46,940 scholars. 
Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools rose by 72 or 27*4 per 
cent, and the number of scholars rose by 2,925 or by 7*9 per cent. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 the number of schools rose by 30 or by 9*0 per 
cent, and the number of scholars rose by 6,852 or by 17-1 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 5*3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 16*6 per cent. The 
eorresponding figures for female scholars only were 43*3 per cent, and 
21*8 per cent, respectively. 

In spite of the effects of non-co-operation which were felt at the 
close of the period 1916 to 1921 and of the prevailing poverty, the 
strength of secondary schools had increased by 1921, though the expan- 
sion was neither satisfactory nor economic owing to the dispropor- 
tionate increase of schools to scholars. 

Between 1921 and 1926 there was a normal increase in the number 
of scholars which was shared almost equally by the three classes of 
secondary institutions. 

The percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers 
was 30*3 in 1916, 39*2 in 1921 and 44*8 in 1926. 

For the training of graduate and iinder-graduate teachers Assam 
has had to depend on training institutions in Bengal and, though the 
figures show that progress has been made, any really rapid advance 
has been prevented by the absence of local facilities for trahiing. 

Expenditure , — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary education was Rs. 6*88 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Es. 9*85 lakhs ; 
and in 1926 it was Es. 12*22 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by Es. 2*97 
lakhs ox by 30*3 per cent, and betweto 1921 and 1926 it increased by 
Es. 2*37 lakhs or by 24*0 per cent. 
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In 1916 Government funds met 30*3 per cent, of the total expend!* 
ture, Local Board funds 11*6 per cent., fees 48*4 per cent, and other- 
sources 9*7 per cent. 

The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921,— -Government funds 40*3, Local Board funds 8*7, fees 40*1 
and other sources 10*9. 

1026, — Government funds 47*0, "Local Board funds 9*6, fees 33*9' 
and other sources 9*5. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on secondary education to the 
total expenditoe on education was 25*6, in 1921 it was 30*1 and in 1926 
it was 30*1. 



Chapter VIIL— Universities and Collegiate Education. 


ii) Unwersities, 

The number of Universities in British India was 5 in 1917, 12 in 
1922 and 13 in 1926. The total number of scholars attending Univer'* 
sity courses was 68,639 in 1917 ; 59,595 in 1922 and 87,689 in 1926. 
These figures exclude the details for the Andhra and Agra Universities 
which did not commence to function until after March 1926. They 
also exclude the Mysore and Osmania Universities, which are situated' 
outside British India, and the students reading in colleges located in 
Indian States. 

As a result of the Despatch of 1854 the first University in India 
was established at Calcutta in 1857 and by the year 1887 four more 
'Universities had been started at Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Allaha- 
bad. These 6 Universities were purely affiliating and examining bodies 
and between 1887 and 1902 the number of Arts Colleges affiliated to the 
Universities rose rapidly from 86 to 140. Private enterprise was stimu- 
lated by the* recommendations of the Commission of 1882 and by 1902 
out of the -total of 140 Arts Colleges 108 were under private manage- 
ment. This rapid development placed a severe strain on the existing 
organisations of the Universities and it became evident that the Univer- 
sities had not sufficient powers to supervise and control the affiliated 
colleges and their teaching. Mainly for this reason the Universities 
Commission of 1902 was appointed and in consequence of its recom- 
mendations the Universities were reconstituted by the Indian Univer- 
sities Act of 1904 which strengthened the educational element on the 
Senates, increased the proportion of elected fellows, gave wider powers 
to the Universities in the matter of the control, inspection and affiliation 
'pf ^ coEeges and provided for the undertaking of 
work, by the Universities Iffiemselves. The five Universities remained, 
however, as affiliating types of Universities and between 1904 and 1917 
tiie number of affiliated colleges in 

students reading in them expanded so rapidly that it became obvious 
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that further expansion on the same lines would seriously endanger 
efiSciency. By 1917 there were 184 colleges, affiliated to the five Univex-' 
sities with a total enrolment of 61,225 students of which 28,618 were 
reading in colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University alone. The 
Government of India were alive to the danger of unrestricted affiliation 
and in their Eesoliition of 1913 suggested that it was necessary to limit 
the area over which affiliating Universities had control and to establish 
new local teaching and residential Universities. The Eeport of the 
Calcutta University Commission, which was presented in March 1919^ 
confirmed the opinion as to the need for the reorganisation of the exist- 
ing Universities and for the creation of local Universities of a new type, 
and in January 1920 the Government of India issued a Eesolution 
summarising the report of the Commission and commending its recom* 
mendations to the consideration of all Local Governments. In conse- 



quence of this recognition of the need for reorganisation and expansion 
and in consequence of local patriotism and communal enthusiasm the 
period 1917 to 1926 witnessed a rapid growth n the number of Univer- 
sities and a great change in their character. By March 1926 out of 
the 13 Universities in existence 5 were definitely unitary in character 
and 6 others had largely developed their teaching sides though they 
remained affiliating in character. 

Ill May 1924 a conference of the representatives of Indian Univer- 
sities was held at Simla and an important step towards the co-ordina- 
tion of University work was taken by the establishment of an Inter- 
University Board to consider all important questions affecting the 
policy, administration and development of the various Indian Univer- 
sities. The first meeting of the Board was held at Bombay in March 
1925. 

Ex]penditure . — In 1917 the total expenditure on Universities was 
Es. 25*51 lakhs, of which Ks. 4*82 lakhs were Government funds, 
Es. 16*97 lakhs fees and Es. 4*71 lakhs other sources. In 1922 the 
total expenditure was Es. 76*04 lakhs, of which Es. 22*28 lakhs were 
Government funds, Es. 25*08 lakhs fees and Es. 28*67 lakhs other 
sources. 

In 1926 the total expenditure was Es. 95*41 lakhs, of which Rs. 46*58 
lakhs were Government funds, Rs. 39*43 lakhs fees and Rs. 9*40 lakhs 
other sources. 

The increase in the expenditure from Government funds and other 
sources between 1917 and 1922 is mainly accounted for by the large 
capital expenditure on new Universities. 

Between 1916 and 1921 new Universities were established at Benares, 
Patna, Aligarh, Rangoon, Lucknow and Dacca, and between 1921 and 
1926 the Delhi and Nagpur Universities were founded, 

Ti E Calcutta ahb Bombay Ukiversit!bs, — S ince the passing of 
the Universities Act of 1904 no material alteration has taken place in 
the organisation of the Universities of Bombay and Calcutta, though 
the latter University was considerably reduced in size owing to the 
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foiiiidatioii of tlie Dacca University in 1922. Botli Universities have, 
howeverj in accordance witli the provisions of the Act of 1904, developed 
their teaching sides considerably. 

By the year 1926 the Bombay University had an endowed lecture- 
ship in Languages and Literature, a chair of Sociology and a chair of 
Economics, and in Calcutta University there were Law, Economics, 
Mental and 3Ioral Science, Higher Mathematics, Ancient Indian History, 
Comparative Philology, English, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Applied 
Mathematics, Indian Fine Arts, Phonetics and Agriculture Professor- 
ships. The Calcutta University also maintained its own College of 
Science and a Law College. In both Universities there were a large 
number of University Assistant Professors, Fellows, Lecturers, Headers 
and Research Scholars. 

Except for the transfer of control from the Government of India to 
the Local Government and the foundation of the Dacca University the 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission resulted in no important 
changes in the Calcutta University. 

The Madbas Uhiveesity. — The Madras University was reorganised 
by an Act of the Local Legislature in 1923. This Act attempted to 
combine the functions of a teaching and residential University with 
those of an affiliating University by providing for a teaching University 
with constituent colleges in Madras City and the retention of the powers 
of affiliation, inspection and control of mufassil colleges by the tJniver- 
sity. The Act further provided for the creation of an enlarged Senate 
with an elective majority, the establishment of an Academic Council 
and a Council of affiliated colleges and the appointment of a whole-time 
paid Vice-Chancellor. 

By 1926 the University had under its direct control a Department 
of Economics with a University Professor, a Reader and two Lecturers 
and a Department of Indian History and Arohseology with a Professor. 
In 1916 a chair of Comparative Philology was created, but the Professor- 
ship has been vacant since 1919. 

In addition to these Professorships the University provided for the 
delivery of a number of special University lectures and for the mainten- 
ance of several readerships and research scholarships. 

The Allahabad Univeksity. — The Allahabad University was re- 
constituted by an Act of the United Provinces Legislative Council in 
1921. As a result of the provisions of this Act the University was 
divided mto an internal ’’ side — comprising a Unitary and Teaching 
University in Allahabad City and an external ” side consisting of the 
affiliated institutions situated at other centres. The teaching University 
ceased to maintain intermediate classes, and intermediate education in 
all colleges came under the control of a Board of High School and Inter- 
mediate Education. With the passing of the Agra University Act in 
August 1926 the external side of the University has, however, been 
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Between 1904 and 1926 the teaching side of the University was 
developed by the establishment of a University School of Law, a Pro- 
fessorship of Modern History and a Chair of Post-Vedic studies (a]3olished 
in 1918). Since 1923 the internal side of the University has provided for 
instruction in English, Philosophy, History, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, Hindi, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Com- 
merce, Economics, Teaching and Law% 

The Punjab University. — The Punjab University was established 
in 1882 and, except for the creation of an Academic Council in 1922, 
its organisation has not been materially altered since that date. By 
1926 the teaching side of the University had been developed so as to 
include the management of a Lavr College and an Oriental College and 
departments of Mathematics, Economics, Botany, Zoology, Physical 
Chemistry and Inorganic Chemistry, with whole-time and part-time 
Professors attached. 

The Benares University. — The Benares Hindu University was 
established by an Act of the Imperial Legislative Council in 1915 and 
came into being in October 1917. The creation of this University was 
the result of the development of a long cherished scheme for the estab- 
lishment of an All-India LTnitary and Residential University for Hindus 
and its foundation was made possible by the large contributions which 
were donated by Ruling Princes and private persons. 

By 1926 there wer*j seven constituent colleges of the University — 
an Arts and Science College, a College of Oriental Learning, a College 
of Theology, a Teachers’ Training College, an Engineering College, an 
Ayurvedic CoUege and a Law College. The University also maintains a 
separate department of Mining and Metallurgy. 

The Patna University. — The Patna University was established by 
an Act of the Indian Legislature in 1917. The intention of the Act 
was to create a University which would be both teaching and federal 
in character but hitherto the University has remained an afiftliating and 
examining body and by the year 1926 the teaching side of the Univer- 
sity wus only represented by Readersliips in Indian Economics, Natural 
Science and Hindi. 

The Rangoon University. — The University of Rangoon was estab- 
lished by an Act of the Burma Legislative Council in 1920. This Act 
provided for a Residential and Teaching University at Rangoon with 
two constituent Colleges, but by an amending Act of 1924 the power 
of affiliating colleges outside Rangoon was given to the University 
Council and the affiliation of a Government Intermediate Constituent 
College at Mandalay in 1925 has created an anomaly within the Teaching 
University. The College is managed on behalf of the University by 
a Governing Body of nominated and elected members. 

By the year 1926 the University Departments of teaching included 
Arts, Science, Geology, Geography, Teaching, Law, Engineering, Fores- 
try, Medicine and Fine Arts, 




The Aligabh Univeesity, — ^By the Muslim University Act of 1920 
the Muliammadan Anglo- Vernacular Oriental College at Aligarh was 
converted into the Aligarh Muslim University. The University is 
Unitary and Eesidential and, in the same manner as the establishment 
of the Benares University represented the fulfilment of. the ambitions 
of the Hindu community, the Aligarh University was the outcome 
of communal enthusiasm and private generosity among Muslims all 
over India. By 1926 the University was maintaining departments 
of English, History, Economics, Philosophy, Physics, Chemistry, Ma- 
thematics, Geography, Sunni Theology, Shia Theology, Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, Sanslnrit, Botany, Zoology, Law, Education and Islamic studies. 

The LiTCKJiro-w Univeesity. — The Lucknow University was estab- 
lished by an Act of the United Provinces Legislative Council in 1920. 
The Universitjr is a Teaching and Unitary University, with all teaching 
organised directly by the University. By the year 1926 the University 
departments of teaching included Arts, Science, Law, Commerce and 
Medicine. 

The Dacca Uiniveesity. — The founding of the Dacca University 
was the direct outcome of the Report of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission and the University was established by an Act of the Imperial 
Legislature in 1920, It is a Eesidential and Teachmg University with 
all teachmg controlled directly by the University except the teaching in 
Education which is under Government. 

By 1926 the University Departments of teaching included Arts, 
Science, Education, Law, Commerce and Agriculture. 

The Delhi University. — ^The DeUii University was established by 
an Act of the Indian Legislature in 1922. It is a Unitary University 
with 7 constituent colleges, though the constituent colleges are not under 
the direct management of the University. Instruction in the Depart- 
ments of Science and Law is provided entirely by the University and 
in addition the teaching in the colleges is supplemented by University 
Readers in Economics and Philosophy. 

The Nagpub University.— The Nagpur University was established 
by an Act of the Central Provinces Legislature in 1923. The University 
is an affiliating University and is not directly responsible for the organi- 
sation of any teaching, except for instruction in Law which is imparted 
in the University College of Law. 

. < An Andhra University, for the Telegu districts of the Madras Presi- 
ww established in April 1926 and the Agra University Act 
pited m August of the same year. Both Universities are affiliating 
Universities. ■- - 

(JJ) Arts ani Professional Colleges, 

?ls;tr,Ar'te Colleges. — In 1916 there were 147 Arts Colleges in British 

■ h an enrolment of 46,818 scholars ; in 1921 there were 160 
scholars L.Md in 1926, 218^ college with 69,869 


The figures show that there has been a rapidly incr casing demand 
for collegiate ediicaiton, especially in the period 1921 to 1926. hfot 
only has the total number of scholars increased by over 50 per cent, 
since 1916, but, in spite of the very large increase in the enrolment of 
all other classes of institutions, the percentage of scholars in^ Arts 
Colleges to the total number of scholars in all institutions has slightly 
risen. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the largest increase in the number of colleges 
occurred in the United Provinces, from 20 to 42, and the largest increase 
in the number of scholars occurred in Bengal, from 19,788 to 25,021. 

In Bengal in 1926, 1*1 per cent, of the total number of scholars in 
all institutions were reading in Arts Colleges as against 0*7, the average 
for all India. 

The total number of scholars appearing for a Degree in Arts and 
Science increased from 10,169 in 1916 to 14,237 in 1926 and the percent- 
age of those who obtained a Degree in each of the years improved fi'om 
51 per cent, to 64 per cent. 

Professional Colleges. — In 1916 the total number of Professional 
Colleges of all kinds was 67 ; in 1921 it was 72 ; and in 1926, 80. In 1916 
the total number of scholars reading in Professional Colleges was 9,671 ; 
in 1921 it was 13,154 ; and in 1926, 17,720. Between 1916 and 1921 the 
number of scholars increased by 36-0 per cent, and between 1921 and 
1926 by 34-7 per cent. Not only was there a large increase, in both 
periods, in the number of scholars attending classes for higher Profes- 
sional Education, but between 1916 and 1926 the percentage of the 
number of scholars in Professional Colleges to the total number of scholars 
in all colleges increased from 17-4 to 20*2 per cent. 

The following table gives the number and type of the Professional 
Colleges in each of the years 1916, 1921 and 1926. 



1016. 

1921. 

1626. 

Law College .... 

22 

20 

12 

Medical College .... 

5 

8 

10 

Engineering College 

4 

5 

7 

Training College for Teachers 

12 

19 

21 

Agricultural College 

7 

7 

0 

Veterinary College 

S 

5 

IS 

Commercial College 

, . * 1 

5 

14 

Forest College . . , ■ 

. . , 1 

3 ■ ' 

2 


Total . 37 

72 

80 


Law . — Though the number of colleges declined from 22 in 1926 to 
20 in 1921 and again to 12 in 1926, the number of scholars largely in- 
creased, especially between 1921 and 1926. In 1916 there were 4,557 
scholars ; in 1921, 5,232 scholars ; and in 1926, 8,191 scholars, including 
8 ladies. The decrease in the htimber of colleges between 1921 and 
1926 occurred mainly in Bengal, the United Provinces and in Bihat 
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and Orissa and was due to the closure of inefficient institutions, to a 
policy of concentration and to the mergmg of certain institutions into 
the teaching organisation of new Unitary or Teaching Universities. 
In spite of the fact that admittedly there has been for a number of years 
considerable overcrowding in the legal profession the number of students 
seeking admission into Law Colleges has steadily increased. It has, 
however, become clear that in recent years large numbers of students 
read for Lmv, not because they especially desire to take up the legal 
profession, but because they cannot obtain suitable employment after 
graduating from Universities and a further two years’ study in a Law 
College postpones the ultimate decision as to the future. 

The largest increases in the number of students reading for Law 
between the years 1921 and 1926 occurred in Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay. In Bengal the number rose from 2,502 to 3,804, in Madras 
from 668 to 862 and in Bombay from 673 to 908. In addition to the 
Law Colleges mentioned above there were departments of Law, teaching 
to a Degree standard, in'the Universities of Allahabad, Aligarh, Benares, 
Dacca, Delhi, Lucknow and Eangoon. 

Meiiaine , — Though the number of Medical Colleges increased from 
5 in 1916 to 10 in 1926, the number of medical students only increased 
from 2,096 in 1916 to 3,770 in 1921 and declined to 3,743 in 1926. The 
slight reduction in the number of medical students between 1921 and 
1926 is, however, no indication of a falling off in the demand for higher 
medical education, but was due to a definite restriction of admissions 
owing to the inadequacy of the staff, accommodation and equipment 
of several colleges to meet the full demand. 

In 1926 there were 2 Medical Colleges in Madras, 2 in Bombay, 3 
in Bengal, 1 in the Punjab, 1 in Bihar and Orissa and 1 in Delhi (for 
women). 

All the Colleges were Government Colleges except one Municipal 
College in Bombay, one aided college in Bengal and the aided women’s 
college at Delhi. 

In addition to these colleges there were departments of medical 
study in the Lucknow and Rangoon Universities and a college of Ayur- 
vedic Medicine in the Benares University. 
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Engineering . — In 1916 there were 1,296 students reading in Engi- 
neering Colleges, 1,424 in 1921 and 2,028 in 1926. In 1916 there were 
only 4 Engineering Colleges, at Madras, Poona, Sibpur and Roorkee. 
By 1926 three more colleges had been established at Karachi, Moghul- 
pura in the Piinjab and at Patna, All the colleges are Government 
ooEeges except the Karachi college which is an aided institution. The 
number of students reading in these colleges fluctuated very consider- 
ably in both periods, particularly the number of students reading in 
en^eering .classes. 'The lattcx number bas v»iea in 
accordance with the ^te ot recrifitaient to suboi^dinate posts in Govern- 

ion ipto' the classes ^ 
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in most colleges, been constant and large numbers of applicants have 
had to be refused admission each year. 

Diploma or Degree courses in Civil Engineering are provided for at 
all the colleges ; Slechanical Engineering courses are provided for at 
Moghulpura, Poona, Sibpur and Madras and Electrical Engineering 
courses are provided for at Poona and Sibpur. Degree courses in Mining 
are provided for at Sibpur, 

111 addition to the above Colleges there is a Department of Engi- 
neering in the Eangoon University with Degree courses in Civil Engi- 
neering and an Engineering College in the Benares University with 
courses in Mechanical, Electrical and Mining Engineering. 

Education . — The training of teachers has been dealt with in a separate 
chapter. 

Agriculture . — In 1916 there were 487 students reading in Agricultural 
Colleges ; in 1921, 724 students ; and in 1926, 1,015. In 1926 there were 
9 institutions classified as Agricultural Colleges, including the Govern- 
ment Colleges at Coimbatore, Poona, Lyallpiir, Nagpur, Cawnpore, 
Mandalay, the Mission College at Allahabad, the Imperial Institute 
of Animal Husbandry at Bangalore and the post-graduate classes at 
the Pusa Agricultural Research Institute. The Agricultural College 
at Sabour, in Bihar and Orissa, was closed in 1923 owing to there being 
little demand for higher agricultural education in that province. 

In 1926 there were Degree courses in Agriculture in the Universities 
of Madras, Bombay, Nagpur and the Punjab. 

Commereial , — In 1916 there were 186 students reading in Commer- 
cial Colleges ; in 1921, 470 ; and in 1926, 1,507. In 1916 there was only 
one Commercial College in British India, in 1921 there were 6 colleges, 
and in 1926, 14 colleges. The large increase in the number of colleges 
and scholars, especially in the period 1921 to 1926, was undoubtedly 
due to the demand for higher vocational education which arose partially 
in consequence of large numbers of graduates in Arts and Science find- 
ing themselves faced with the problem of unemployment. 

It was in Boml)ay that the first of the new advanced type of com- 
mercial institutions was started by the opening of the Sydenham College 
of Commerce in 1913, the aim of the college being to prepare students 
for positions of responsibility in the commercial world. 

In 1926 there were 253 students reading in the Sydenham College, 
but every year since its foundation the number of applicants has far 
exceeded the possible admissions. 

The establishment of the Accountancy Diploma Board at Bombay 
in 1918 also stimulated the demand for commercial training and by 
1926 the Board was holding its examinations for the grant of Auditor’s 
Certificates annually in Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
^tigoon, , , ^ * 
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By the year 1926 in addition to the University of Bombay, the 
Universities of Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, the Punjab and Dacca 
had instituted Degree or Diploma courses in commercial subjects. 

Forestry —In 1916 there were 61 students reading in the Forest 
College, Coimbatore ; in 1921, 143 students were reading in the two 
colleges at Coimbatore and Dehra Dun ; and in 1926 the total enrolment 
at the two colleges was 113. 

Ill 1920 a Forest College was opened at Dharwar in Bombay and 
8 students attended the courses, but the college was closed in 1922. 

In 1926, in addition to the instruction provided in these colleges 
there were a B.Sc. Degree course and a Diploma course in Forestry in 
the Rangoon University. 

Veterinary , — In both the periods under review there were 5 Veteri- 
nary Colleges, at Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore and Insein, and 
the total number of students was 407 in 1916, 431 in 1921 and 320 in 
1926. The reduction in the number of students between 1921 and 
1926 is attributed to the shortage of openings in Government service* 


Chafteb IX. — The Eoucation of Girls. 

In 1916 the total number of recognised institutions for women was 
18,672 ; in 1921,-23,584 and in 1926,-27,110. 

In 1916 the total number of female scholars reading in all classes of 
recognised institutions was 1,112,024 ; in 1921, 1,346,857 ; and in 1926, 
1,624,559. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total number of institutions increased 
by 26*3 per cent, and the number of scholars by 21-1 per cent, and be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 the number of institutions increased by 14-9 per 
cent, and the number of scholars by 26-6 per cent. 

The percentage of female scholars in recognised institutions to the 
total female population was 0-9 in 1916, 1*1 in 1921 and 1*3 in 1926, 
These figures may be compared with the percentages for male scholars 
which were 1916,— 4-7, 1921,-5*1 and 1926—6*5. Not only has 
the standard of female education remained far behind that of males, 
but the progress made has been relatively slower than the progress made 
in the education of boys. 

The obstacles in the way of progress in the education of girls have 
been many and to the difficulties which are common to the education 
of both boys and girls have to be added— traditional prejudice, early 
, maTriage, the Purdah system, the lack of women teachers and the rela- 
tively high cost of providing girls" schools. 

The special steps which have been taken to overcome these difficul- 
ties have been discussed below for each province but throughout India 
the education of girls has been enco iiraged by the remission of fees,. 


the reservation of scholarships, the opening of separate institiitiom, 
the creation of a body of trained women teachers, the employment of 
women inspecting officers and the appointment of womeifs advisory 
committees. 

The individual provinces have, however, varied very considerably in 
■their rate of progress and in their stage of advancement. 

]3nring the whole period from 1916 to 1926 the Central Provinces 
■were unable to increase the percentage of girls under instruction and 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam only improved by 0*1 per cent. But Madras 
increased its percentage by 0*9 and Bombay by 0*7. 

In Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces greater progi’ess was 
recorded between 1916 and 1921 than betw^een 1921 and 1926 -while in 
the Central Provinces the percentage actually declined between 1921 
and 1926. Progress in Madras and in Burma was much more rapid 
between 1921 and 1926 than between 1916 and 1921 and in Burma the 
percentage of girls under instruction, which had declined from 2*0 in 
1916 to 1*8 in 1921, rose to 2*3 in 1926. 

By 1926 the percentage of girls under instruction varied from 2*3 
in Madras and Burma to 0*5 in the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces and all other provinces with the exception of Bombay (2*1) 
had less than one per cent, of their female population under instruction. 

The higher education of women has progressed considerably, but 
the number of women reading in colleges and high schools still only 
represents a minute proportion of the total number of female scholars. 
In 1916, 600 or 0*05 per cent, of the total number of women under ins- 
truction were in colleges ; in 1921, 1,388 or 0*10 per cent, and in 1926, 
2,205 or 0*13 per cent. In 1916, 23,254 girls or 2*0 per cent, were in 
high schools ; in 1921, 33,915 or 2*7 per cent, and in 1926, 51,560 or 3*1 
per cent. In 1916 the figures for colleges included 79 women in Medical 
Colleges and 52 in Training Colleges for teachers ; in 1921, 176 women 
in Medical Colleges, 56 in Training Colleges and 3 in Commercial Colleges 
and in 1926, 182 in Medical Colleges, 134 in Training Colleges and 8 in 
Law Colleges. * 

The number of schokrs in primary schools increased from 993,198 
in 1916 to 1,210,658 in 1921 or by 21*9 per cent, and from 1,210,558 in 
1921 to 1,434,639 in 1926 or by 18*5 per cent. Primary schools increased 
more rapidly in numbers and strength between 1916 and 1921 than 
between 1921 and 1926 and the lower rate of increase in the number of 
schools and scholars between 1921 and 1926 appears to have been due 
to the tendency on the part of Loc^l Boards to concentrate on the pro- 
vision of boys schools, and to the exclusion of girls from most schemes 
of compulsion. Co-education, though practically confined to the lower 
classes, was common in both periods though the total number of girls 
reading in recognised boys’ schools has slightly declined. In 1916, 
40*6 per cent, of the number of girls under instruction were in boys 
schools ; in 1921, 38*2 per cent, and in 1926,. 38*0 per cent The figures 
for the number of girls in boys schools vary very largely as between 
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provirice and province and are dependent on the facilities which 


tor the separate education of girls, on the general state of advancement 
ol education, on social customs and on the extent of the feeline against 
any form of co-education. In 1926 the percentages of the number S 
grls reading in boys schools to the total number of female scholars in 


uoys scnoois to tne total number of female scholars ... 
*o follows Burma 75-1, Madras 5S-9. Assam 

o0-6, Bihar and Orissa 37-0, the Central Provinces 34-2. the United 
Provinces 33-8, Bombay 33-0, Bengal 14-3 and the Punjab S-b It t 
not perhaps without significance that Burma and Madras which have 
the highest percente,^ of girls under instruction are at the top of the 

1 j" ..1 -r. - . T =>““■' of separate 

jjirls and^ the Punjab where social customs are most 


j. o vx vit-. fXU JJ l Ui 

. above list and that Bengal which has the largest 
mstitutions for gj-’- - - ll._ r, ' ’ 
rigid are at the bottom of the list. 

ExpenMure.—ln 1917 the total direct expenditure on girls’ educa- 
tion was Rs J2-8a lakhs of which Government funds met 38-6 per cent 
Lo^l Board funds 21-5 per cent., fees 14-2 per cent, and othef sourt^ 
2o-7 per cent, m 1922 thejotal expenditure was Rs. 163-09 lakhs of which 
Go>ernment funds met 47-4 per cent.. Local Board funds 18-4 per cent 
fees lL-2 per cent, and other sources 22-0 per cent, and in 1926^the total 

Government funds met 44-9 

SrS 23.“ P” 

expenditure increased by 75-6 per 

cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 24-7 per cent. ^ ^ 

foUowing parapaphs give details for the provinces. The figures 

feadin“k bty?schoS 

Madras.— In 1916 there were 1,734 recognised institutions for females 
th an enrolment of 131,068 female scholars and the total number of 
male scholars reading in all classes of institutions was 293,617. 

_ ^e corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were :--1921 2 556 
^titutaons mth 171,831 scholars and a total of 358,402 'scholars’- 1926 
, 6 institutions with 224,536 scholars and a total of 486,662 sc’holaW. 

bv institutions for femaJes increased 

llll j f “Creased by 

inte2^fo?tft^ mor^e in the number of institutions especially 

SS lunZrt j? % Pf 1921 to 1926, it is noteworthy 

cSt a s a^n^ ^ increased by 40-4 per 

cent, as against an increase of only 14-7 per cent, between 1916 and 

hnpmvrth^ measures were adopted to- 
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of institutions at half rates of fees ; a Deputy Directress of Public Ins- 
truction was appointed to correlate and direct all the activities of girls 
education; the inspecting agency for girls’ schools was strengthened; 
the scholarships and fee remission for girls in all grades of institutions 
were largely increased and special scholarships were instituted for Hindu 
widows ; the number of trained women teachers was increased ; the 
rates of pay of woman teachers were improved and hostels were attached 
to a number of institutions for women* 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of widow scholarships and th^ 
number of scholarships tenable by girls in colleges and primary schools 
were increased; additional facilities were provided for the training of 
women teachers ; the inspecting agency was strengthened and a w^'ornan 
Specialist in Physical Training was appointed. In this period girl 
students were only admitted to schools and colleges at half rates of fees 
on the production of poverty certificates. 

OoLLBGiATE EDUCATION. — ^In Collegiate educa-tion very considerable 
progress has been made, especially in the period 1921 to 1926. 

In 1916 there were 3 Arts Colleges for women and a total of 151 women 
scholars, of whom 14 were in Medical Colleges and 3 in Teachers Train- 
ing Colleges. By 1921 there had been no increase in the number of 
colleges, but the total number of women scholars had increased to 330, 
including 25 in Medical Colleges. In 1926 there were 5 Arts Colleges 
for women and 2 Training Colleges and the total number of scholars 
was 567, including 46 in Medical Colleges, 41 in Training Colleges and 
1 in the Law College. 

Secondary education.— In 1916 there were 71 secondary schools 
for girls and 11,340 girls were' reading in secondary schools; in 1921 
there were 86 schools and 14,813 scholars and in 1926 there were 100 
schools and 18,893 scholars. 

Primary education. — In 1916 there were 1,619 primary schools 
for girls and 280,658 girl pupils were reading in primary schools; in 
1921 there were 2,411 schools and 340,175 pupils and in 1926 there were 
3,243 schools and 462,998 pupils. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of pupils increased by 21*2 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 36-1 per cent. In the latter period 
Government handed over the management of all Government primary 
schools for girls, except those in the Agency tracts, to Local Boards 
and by 1926 elementary education was compulsory for girls, excluding 
Muhammadan girls, in seven divisions of the City of Madras and in two 
other minicipalities. 

Expenditure,— In 1916 the total direct expenditure on institutions 
for Indian girls was Es. 16'97 lakhs, in 1922 the total expenditure was 
Es. 29*98 lakhs, towards which Government funds contributed 61-5 
per cent., Local Board funds 9*7 per cent., fees 6*2 per cent, and othey 
..sources 23*6 per cent, and in 1926 the total expenditure was Es. 40*36 
lakhs, towards which Government funds contributed 50*4 per cent.. 
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Local Board funds 20*1 per cent., fees 54 per cent, and other soiirces^ 
24*1 per cent. 

Bombay. — In 1916 there were 1,198 recognised institutions for fe- 
males with an enrolment of 87.546 female scholars and the total nuinher 
of female scholars reading in all classes of institutions was 134,883. The- 
corresxjonding figures for 1921 and 1928 were : — 1921, — 1,630 institu- 
tions with 116,087 scholars and a total of 180,601 scholars ; 1926, — 
1,634 institutions with 132,650 scholars and a total of 198,114 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions for females increa- 
sed by 364 per cent, and the total number of female scholars increased' 
by 34-0 per cent. The corresponding figures for the period 1921 to- 
1926 were 0*2 per cent, and 9*7 per cent. In 1916 the percentage of 
female scholars to the total female population was 1*4 ; in 1921, — 2*0- 
and in 1926, — 2*1. 


It is difficult to account for the decline in the rate of progress 
between 1921 and 1928, but the absence of new schools for girls, the short-” 
age of \Yomen teachers and the disinclination of parents to send girls 
to boys* schools w-ould appear to be the main reasons for the lack of 
greater progress. In this connection it is perhaps noteworthy that, 
while between 1916 and 1921 the number of girls reading in boys’ schools- 
increased by 30 per cent, between 1921 and 1926 the number only in- 
creased by 1*4 per cent. It is also significant that even by 1926, 78 
per cent, of the pupils studying in colleges and secondary schools were- 
either Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, Brahmins or 
. Parsis. - "■ 

Betw'een 19'16 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to help 
forward the education of girls : — No fees were charged in Government 
or District Board primary schools for girls ; special scholarships were 
reserved for girls in primary and secondary schools and for medical 
training ; scholarships were given to women undergoing training in 
elementary training schools ; the pay of women teachers was raised 
and higher grants were paid to aided gills’ schools than those paid to- 
boys’ schools. 

Between 1921 and 1926 no further special measures were adopted 
to, improve girls’ education except that a separate vernacular final exa-' 
mination was instituted for girls in 1924. 

CoLLEaiATE Education. — There are at present no special colleges 
for women in the Bombay Presidency, but the number of women at- 
tending Arts and Professional Colleges for men has largely increased, 
especially in the period 1921 and 1926. In 1916, 106 women were^ 
reading in Arts College and 414n Medical Colleges ; in 1921, 238 women 
\ : . were reading in Arts and Professional Colleges, including 63 in Medical 
Colleges and 4 in Training Colleges for teachers and in 1926, 467 womens 
jwere reading in Arts and Professional Colleges, including 68 in Medical 


7; in Trailing Colleges and4 in- the Law College.' The figures- 
Ae/^|>sence'Of separate" colleges for women has not pre- 

vented^Vn advan?^ - But ■ progress has beea 
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almost entirely confined to the European, Anglo-Indian, Indfan-Cliris- 
tian, Parsee and BTahmin communities, the members of which form 
70 per cent, of the girls reading in colleges. 

Secondary Education.— In 1916, there were 80 secondary schools 
for girls and 8,929 girls were reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 there 
were 84 secondary schools for girls and 10,821 gills were reading in 
secondary schools and in 1926 there were 80 schools and 12,606 scholars.. 

Progress in secondary education was slow in both periods and was 
almost entirely confined to the advanced communities, the total number 
of girls from backward classes in 1926 being only 2S5. 

Primary Education.- — In 1916 there were 1.093 primary schools 
for girls and 124,680 girls reading in primary schools ; in 1921 there 
were 1,505 schools and 167.459 scholars and in 1926, — 1,498 schools' 
and 182,086 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of scholars increased by 34*3 per- 
cent. and between 1921 and 1926 by 8*7 per cent. 

The inadequacy of the female inspecting staff and the scarcity of 
women teachers are reported to be the main causes for the low rate of 
progress beWeen 1921 and 1926. By the year 1926 compulsion for girls, 
excluding Muhammadan girls, was in force in two municipalities and’ 
in two wards in the city of Bombay. 

Exfeniitnre . — In 1917 the total expenditure on Indian girls’ schoolk 
was Es. 15*48 lakhs ; in 1922, Rs. 34*58 lakhs and in 1926 it was Rs. 
43*56 lakhs. In 1926 Provincial funds met 43*7 per cent, of the total 
cost ; Local Board funds 30*2 per cent., fees 8*2 per cent, and other 
sources 17*9 per cent. 

Bengal. — In 1916 there were 8,953 recognised institutions for fe- 
males with an enrolment of 212,020 female scholars and the total number 
of female scholars reading in all classes of institutions w'-as 273,850. The- 
corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 w-ere : — 1921,- — 12,249 insti- 
tutions with 285,967 scholars and a total of 345,044 scholars ; 1926, — 
13,955 institutions with 332,850 scholars and a total of 388,629 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions increased by 
36*8 per cent, and the total number of scholars increased by 26*0 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for the period 1921 to 1926 were 13*9' 
per cent, and 12*6 per cent. In 1916 the percentage of female scholars 
to the total female population was 1*3 ; in 1921, — 1*6 and 1926, — 1*7. 

Between 1916 and 1921, the steps taken to improve the education 
of girls included the following : — An increase in the inspecting staff ; 
the raising of the pay of -women teachers ; an increase in the number' 
of primary and secondary scholarships reserved for girls and the estab- 
lishment of a large number of additional schools for girls. Between 
1921 and 1926 no new measures were adopted to further the progress 
of girls’ education but the number of colleges and high schools for girls 
was increased. , 
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Collegiate Education.— In Collegiate education rapid progress has 
been made, especially in the period 1921 to 1926. In 1916 there were 3 
Arts Colleges and one Professional College for women and a total of 
155 scholars, including 19 in Medical Colleges and 10 in Training Col- 
leges for teachers; by 1921 there had been no increase in the number 
■of colleges but 236 scholars were reading in Arts and Professional Col- 
leges, including 11 in Medical Colleges and 9 in Training Colleges and 
ill 1,926 there \yere 4 Arts Colleges and 3 Professional Colleges and a 
total of 357 scholars, including 13 in Medical Colleges and 41 in Train- 
ing Colleges. 

Secondary Education.— In 1916 there were 88 secondary schools 
for girls and 10,991 girls ivere reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 
there were 97 schools and 13,231 scholars and in 1926, 115 schools and 
17,140 scholars. 


In both periods the increase in the number of scholars occurred 
mainly in the primary classes and between 1921 and 1926 only 33 per 
cent, of the total increase w^as represented by scholars reading at the 
secondary stage. 

Primary Education. — In 1926 there were 8,793 primary schools 
for girls and 259,640 girl pupils in primary schools ; in 1921 there were 
12,069 schools and 329,754 pupils and in 1926, 13,789 schools and 369,243 
pupils. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of pupils increased by 27 
per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 12 per cent. 


In both periods, as the result of the large increase in the number 



of separate schools for girls, the number of girls reading in boys’ schools 
declined though the practice of giving extra remuneration to the tea- 
chers in rural boys’ schools for the holding of special classes for girls 
was continued. 

Expenditure , — In 1917 the total expenditure on institutions for 
Indian girls was Rs. 11*14 lakhs, towards which Public funds contri- 
buted 62 per cent. ; in 1922 the total expenditure was E.s. 17*13 lakhs, 
towards which Public funds contributed 48*9 per cent, and in 1926 the 
total expenditure was Rs. 21*00 lakhs, towards which Public funds con- 
tributed 47*5 per cent. 

Umted Provinces. — In 1916 there were 1,187 recognised institu- 
tions for females with an enrolment of 44,970 female scholars and the 
total number of female scholars reading in all classes of institutions 
was 58,902. The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 
1921,-1,454 schools with 57,724 scholars and a total of 90,959 scholars ; 
1926,-1,803 schools with 73,701 scholars and a total of 110,943 scho- 
;'krs. ^ y 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions increased by 
,;^^;.,;|er ^cent. and^ the ^ total number of scholars increased by 54*4 per 
^^^^fg:!,^he|4|3pespondi^ figures for the period 1921 to' 1926 were 24*0 




In 1926 the percentage of female scholars to the total female popa- 
lation was 0*2 ; in 1921,-0*4 and 1926, — 0*5. 

In both periods there was a satisfactory increase in enrolment but 
the gi-eat majority of pupils are still only reading in lower primary classes.. 
In 1917, 98 per cent, of the pupils were in lower primary classes ; in 1922, 
92 per cent, and in 1926, 90 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 girls’ education was encouraged by an in- 
crease in the number of special scholarships, the institution of scholar- 
ships for widows, the improvement of the pay of women teachers, the 
establislimexxt of more training schools for women and by increased 
grants to aided girls’ schools. Between 1921 and 1926 the most im- 
portant measure adopted for the advancement of girls’ education -was 
the granting of special subsidies to District Boards for the opening of 
primary scliools for girls. 

CoLLBGiAT35 EDUCATION. — In 1916 there were 4 Arts Colleges for 
■women and a total of 75 scholars, including 5 in the Medical College ; 
ill 1921 there were 3 Arts Colleges and, a total of 57 scholars including 
3 in the Medical College and 2 in Training Colleges for teachers and in 
1926 there were 5 ilrts Colleges and a total of 124 scholars, including 
1 in the i\ledical College, 1 in the Law College and 4 in Training Colleges. 

Secondaey Education. — In ,1916 there were 95 secondary schools 
for girls and 9,493 girls were reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 
there were 144 schools and 14,757 scholars and in 1926 there were 185 
schools and 21,052 scholars. , 

Between 1916 and 1921 the 'number of scholars increased by 65 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 43 per cent., but these increases 
were almost entirely confined to the primary classes of secondary schools ; 
the increase in the number of scholars reading at tie secondary stage 
between 1921 and 1926 being, for example, only 10 per cent, of the total 
increase. 

Pbimaey Education.— In 1916 there were 1,064 primary scliools 
for girls and 48,884 girl pupils in primary schools ; in 1921 there w^ere 
1,269 scliools and 75,515 pupils and in 1926 there were 1,576 schools 
and 89,306 pupils. ■ ' 

In spite of the large increase m the number of girl schools the number 
of girls leading in boys’ schools, steadily increased and between 1916 
anci 1926 the number of girls reading, in all classes of recognised boys’' 
schools increased from 13,932, to B7,242 or by 167 per cent. It may 
be noted with satisfaction that, the largest percentage of increase in 
tie number of scholars between 1921 and 1926 occurred in the Miiiam- 
madan and depressed class communities. ■ ■ 

Expenditure. — In 1917 the total expenditure on institutions for Indian 
girls was Es. 5*90 lakhs of which. Government funds bore 28*7 per cent., 
Local Board funds 36*2 per cent.,, fees 3*4 per cent, and other sources 
31*7 per cent. 


In 1922 tlie total expenditure was Rs. 11*50 lakhs of which Govern- 
ment funds met 42*3 per cent., Local Board funds 30*3 per cent., fees 
.2*6 per cent, and other sources 24*9 per cent, and in 1926 the total ex- 
penditure was Rs. 14*80 lakhs of which Government funds met 46*0 
per cent., Board funds 23*6 per cent., fees, 3*7 per cent, and other sources 
26*7 per cent. 


Punjab. — In 1916 there were 1,010 recognised institutions for females 
with an enrolment of 51,380 female scholars and the total number of 
female scholars reading in all classes of institutions was 52,278. The 
corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 1921, — 1,136 institu- 
tions with 61,302 scholars and a total of 62,244 scholars ; 1926, — 1,291 
Institutions with 74,866 scholars and a total of 77,612 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions increased by 
12*5 per cent, and the total number of scholars increased by 19*1 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for the period 1921 to 1926 were 13*6 
.and 24*7 per cent,, respectively. 

In 1916 the percentage of female scholars to the total female popula- 
tion was 0*6 ; in 1921, 0*7 and in 1926, — 0*8, 

Though there was a satisfactory increase in the total number of 
scholars, especially in the period 1921 to 1926, the number of girls read- 
ing in classes above the primary stage has remained abnormally low 
and out of a total of 75,260 girls reading in schools for general educa- 
tion in 1926 only 2,381 were reading in middle and high school classes. 
The corresponding figures for the year 1921 were 59,839 and 1,713. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
encourage the education of girls : — The women’s inspecting agency 
was strengthened ; additional facilities were provided for the training 
of teachers ; the pay of women teachers was improved ; a Hindu Widows 
Home was opened in Lahore, several hostels were attached to girls’ 
schools and Local Boards were encouraged to open denominational 
schools with special classes for religious instruction. Between 1921 
and 1926 the more important steps taken to improve female education 
included the reorganisation of the Women’s inspectorate, the appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Directress, the opening of an additional college for 
women and the replacement of normal schools for women by training 
classes attached to Government High Schools. 

Collegiate Ebucation. — ^In 1916 there were one Arts College and 
one Professional College for women and a total of 59 scholars, including 
39 in Training Colleges for teachers ; by 1921 there had been no increase 
in the number of colleges, but 68 scholars were reading in Arts and Pro- 
fessional Colleges, including 30 in Training Colleges and in 1926 there 
were 2 Arts Colleges and one Professional College for women and a total 
of 133 scholars including 34 in Training Colleges. 

Pew Indian women are taking advantage of collegiate education 
in the Punjab, but it is satisfactory to note that, whereas in 1916 only 
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■by 1926v“'-21 Hindus, 9 Sikhs and 8 Muhammada-ns were reading in Arts 
and Professional. Colleges. 

Secondary Education.— In 1916 there wem 71 secondary schools 
for girls and 10,272 girls were reading in secondary schools ;■ in 1921 
there were 99 schools and 13,936 scholars and in 1926, 108 schools and 
18,740 scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of scholars in- 
creased by 36 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 34 per cent. 
But, as has already been indicated, these increases w'ere mainly con- 
fined to the pupils reading in the primary classes of secondary schools. 

PiuMARY Education, — In 1916 there were 922 primary schools for 
girls and 41,161 girl pupils were reading in primary schools ; in 1921 
there were 1,017 schools and 47,212 pupils and in 1926, 1,162 schools 
and 57,825 pupils. The number of girls reading in boys’ schools in the 
Punjab is lower than any other province in India and until recent years 
co-education was almost non-existent. But between 1921 and 1926 
the number of girls reading in boys’ schools rose from 942 to 2,757 or 
by 193 per cent. 

Expenditure. — In 1922 the total expenditure on Indian schools for 
girls was Rs. 13-70 lakhs of which Government funds met 41 per cent, 
and Local Board funds 34 per cent, and in 1926 .the total expenditure 
was Es. 15-67 lakhs of which Government funds met 48 per cent, and 
Local Board funds 27 per cent. 

Burma. — In 1916 there were 1,000 recognised institutions for females, 
with an enrolment of 29,698 female scholars and the total number of 
female scholars reading in all classes of institutions was 113,301. The 
corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 1921, — 900 institutions 
with 28,683 scholars and a total of 116,329 scholars ; 1926, — 907 insti- 
tutions with 37,863 scholars and a total of 149,867 scholars. Between 
1916 and 1921 the number of institution decreased by 10 per cent, and 
the total number of scholars increased by 2-7 per cent. Between 1921 
.and 1926 the number of institutions increased by 0-8 per cent, and the 
total number of scholars by 28-8 per cent. In 1916 the percentage of 
female scholars to the total female population was 2-0 ; in 1921, — 1-8 
and in 1926,-2*3 per cent. 

The decrease in the number of schools and scholars between 1916 
and 1921 was confined to primary schools only and the reasons for it 
have already been explained in the chapter on primary education. 
Burma has a higher percentage of female scholars under instruction 
than any other province, except Madras, and the highest percentage 
-of female scholars reading in all classes of institutions for boys. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
encourage the education of girls ; the women’s inspecting staff was 
.strengthened ; increased facilities for the training of women teachers 
were provided ; the curriculum of Apglo-Vernacular girls’ schools was 
revised azid special scholarships in. Anglo-Vernacular schools were re- 
.served for girls. ^ 
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Between 1921 and 1926 furtter important steps were taken to im- 
prove girls’ education, including the re-organization of the Women’s 
Educational Service, an increase in the number of women inspecting 
officers and in the number of training schools for women and the estab- 
lishment of a special cadre of women teachers in Government Anglo- 
Vernacular boys’ schools. * 

Collegiate Educations. — -There is no college for women in Burma^ 
but in 1916 there were 12 women reading in Arts Colleges. In 1921 
there were 48 women reading in Arts Colleges and in 1926, 129 women 
were reading in Arts and Professional Colleges, including 3 in Medical 
Colleges, 3 in Training Colleges for teachers and 2 in the Law College. 


Secondary Education.— In 1916 there were 139 secondary schools 
for girls and 33,034 girls were reading in secondary schools; in 1921 
there were 153 schools and 40,106 scholars and in 1926, 199 schools and 
61,842 scholars. In Burma unlike other provinces, the number of girls 
reading in high and middie-school classes has increased more rapidly 
than the number of girls reading in primary classes and in 1926, 41 per 
cent, of the total number of girls under instruction were reading in se- 
condary schools as against an average of 10 per cent, for the whole of 
India. 

Primary Education. — In 1916 there were 865 primary schools for 
girls and 79,747 girl pupils were reading in primary schools; in 1921 
there were 738 schools and 75,461 pupils and in 1926, 677 schools and 
86,435 pupils. Separate figures for the number of girls reading in pri- 
mary schools for girls have not been given since, while large numbers 
of girls are reading in boys’ schools, nearly 40 per cent, of the atten- 
dance at girls’ schools consists of hoys. The majority of primary schools 
in Burma are classified according to the sex which is in the majority 
and a separate consideration of the figures for girls’ schools does not 
therefore reveal the real condition of primary education amongst girls. 
Between 1921 and 1926, in particular, the number of girls reading in 
all classes of boys’ schools largely increased until in 1926, 76 |)er cent, 
of the total number of girls under instruction were reading in institu- 
tions classified as institutions for males. 

Owing to the high percentage of girls reading in boys’ schools no 
figures are given for the total expenditure on the education of girls. 

Bihar and Orissa. — In 1916 there were 2,790 recognised institu- 
tions for females with an enrolment of 64,956 female scholars and the 
total number of female scholars reading in all classes of institutions 
was 114,674. The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 vrere : — 
1921, — 2,695 institutions with 64,756 scholars and a total of 110,776 
scholars ; 1926, — 3,022 institutions with 72,246 scholars and a total of 
li6,073 scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions 
decreased by 3-4 per cent, and the total number of scholars by 34 per 
cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of institutions increased 
by 124 per cent, and the total number of scholars by 4-8 per cent. In 





was 0*6 ; in 1921, 0*6 and in 1926, 0-7 per cent. The fall in the number 
of scholars between 1916 and 1921 was practically confined to girls in 
boys’ schools and was due to the non-co-operation movement and to 
the prevailing economic distress. 

Between 191G and 1921 the following steps were taken to improve 
girls’ education : — Special scholarships were reserved for girls in middle 
and primary schools ; a scheme 'was initiated for the training of the wives 
of village school-masters as teachers ; a lady medical officer for all girls^ 
schools was appointed and capitation grants w^ere paid to boys’ schools 
admitting girl pupils. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the further steps that were taken to improve 
the education of girls included the appointment of a Deputy Directress 
of Public Instruction, an increase in the number of women inspecting 
officers, the provision of conveyances for girls in secondary schools, 
the opening of additional training classes for women teachers and an 
increase in the number of scholarships tenable by girls. 

Collegiate Boucation. — In 1916 there were no Arts or Professional 
•Colleges for women and no woman was attending college. In 1922 
there -was one Arts College for w^omen and 6 women wore reading in Arts 
College and in 1926 there was one Arts College and 9 women scholars. 
Of the 9 scholars reading in 1926 only 4 were Hindus, the remaining 
scholars being Indian Christians. 

Secondary Education. — In 1916 there were 21 secondary schools 
for girls and 2,233 girls were reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 
there were 27 schools and 3,119 scholars and in 1926, 29 schools and 
3,958 scholars. The increases in the number of scholars occurred mainly 
in the lower classes and between 1921 and 1926 the number of scholars 
reading at the High School Stage increased by only 44, from 100 to 
144. 

Primary EduOxViion. — In 1916 there were 2,169 primary schools 
for gi?rls and 95,396 girl pupils were reading in primary schools ; in 1921 
there were 2,649 schools and 107,026 pupils and in 1926, 2,967 schools 
and 111,239 pupils. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of scholars 
increased by 12-1 per cent., and between 1921 and 1926 by 3*9 per cent. 
The rise in the number of schools and scholars between 1916 and 1921 
does not really represent an actual expansion, since, owing to a reclassi- 
fication, the figures for 1921 include the figures for schools shown as 
special ” in 1916. Taking primary and special schools together, there 
was actually a decrease in the number of scholars between 1916 and 1921. 
In both periods there was a fall in the number of girls reading in boys’ 
schools ; the number falling from 49,718 in 1916 to 43,827 in 1926. 

Expenditure . — In 1917 the total expenditure on the education of 
Indian girls was Es. 4*31 lakhs of which Government funds met 35*2 
per cent, and Local Board funds 42*9 per cent. ; in 1922 the total expen- 
diture was Rs. 5*84 lakhs of which Government fimds met 31*2 per 
^cent. and Local Board funds 46-9 per cent, and in 1926 the total expen- 
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diture was Rs. 7-27 lakhs of wliicli Government funds met 24-3 per* 
cent, and Local Board funds 47-7 per cent. 

Central Provinces and Berar. — 1916 there were 369 recog*" 
nised institutions for females with an enrolment of 20,242 female scho- 
lars and the total number of female scholars reading in all classes of 
institutions was 35,394. The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926^ 


1921, — 387 institutions with 22,772 scholars and a total of 39,874 
scholars. . ■ , . 

1926, — 393 institutions with 25,363 scholars and a total of 38,689* 
scholars. 

Betvreen 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions increased hj 
4-0 per cent, and the total number of scholars by 12*7 per cent. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 the number of institutions increased by 1*6 per- 
cent., but the total number of scholars fell by 3*0 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of female scholars to the total female popu- 
lation was 0*5 ; in 1921, — 0*6 and in 1926, — 0*5 per cent. The fall in 
the number of scholars between 1921 and 1926 was confined to girls 
in boys’ primary schools — a large decrease in the number of such pupils- 
having occurred between 1921 and 1923. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the special steps taken to improve girls’ edu- 
cation included an increase in the number of scholarships, especially 
for high and middle schools, the revision of the pay of women teachers^ 
the opening of 12 new Government middle schools for girls and an in- 
crease in the rate of stipends of teachers under training. No fees were 
levied from girls reading in Vernacular boys’ schools and in Govern- 
ment Vernacular girls’ schools. Between 1921 and 1926 revised curricula 
were introduced for all classes of schools, college scholarships were insti- 
tuted, the number of stipends for teachers under training were increased 
and rewards were paid to Headmasters for the admission of girls in 
boys’ schools. 

Collegiate Education. — There is no college for women in the- 
Central Provinces and in 1916 no woman was attending college. In 
1921, 3 women were reading in Arts Colleges and 3 in Training Colleges 
for teachers and in 1926, 13 women w^ere reading in Arts Colleges. 

Secondaby Education.— In 1916 there were 41 secondary schools 
for girls and 2,746 girls were reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 there* 
were 58 schools and 5,329 scholars and in 1926, 58 schools and 6,266 
scholars. ^ The increase in the number of scholars in both periods mainly 
occurred in the lower classes and between 1921 and 1926 the number 
of girls reading at the High School Stage only increased from 103 to 
181. Of the 181 pupils reading in 1926, 131 were Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians and 48 were highnaste Hindus. 

Pbimaby Education.— there were 323 primary schools for. 
33,504’ girl pupiterwere' reading in primary schools ; in 1921 




■there were 321 schools and 33^955- pupils and in 1926, 327 schools and 
3L794 pii])ils. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of girls reading 
in boys' schools increased, but between 1921 and 1926 there was a large 
fall ill the number of girls in boys' schools. Co-education cannot, how- 
ever, be regarded as having been unsuccessful since even in 1926, 34*4 
per cent, of the total niiinber of girls under instniction w^ere reading in 
boys' schools. 

Expendil-ure . — In 1917 the total expenditure on Indian girls' schools 
wa,s Rs. 2-27 lakhs, of which Governnient funds met 67 per cent. ; in 
1922 the total expenditure was Rs. 4*60 lakhs of which Government 
funds met 60 per cent, and in 1926 the total Exjienditure was Rs. 4-97 
lakhs. 

Assam. — In 1916 there were 359 recognised institutions for females 
with an enrolment of 12,938 female scholars and the total number of 
female scholars reading in all classes of institutions was 27,321. The 
■corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were - 

1921, — 397 institutions with 14,068 scholars and a total of 28,009 
scholars ; 

1926, — 437 institutions with 16,475 scholars and a total of 33,184 
scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions increased by 
10*6 per cent, and the total number of scholars by 2*6 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for the period 1921 to 1926 were lOT and 18*6 
per cent. In 1916 the percentage of female scholars to the total female 
population was 0*8 ; in 1921, — ^0*8 and in 1926, — 0*9 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
encourage the education of girls : — Scholarships were reserved for female 
scholars ; capitation grants were, for the first two years of the period, 
paid for girls in attendance at boys’ schools ; special scholarships were 
granted for girls reading in schools at Calcutta and a number of secon- 
ctaxy schools for girls were opened. Between 1921 and 1926, except 
for the opening of an additional high school for girls, no further steps 
of importance were taken to develop women’s education. 

Collegiate Education. — There are no colleges for women in Assam 
and during the period 1916 to 1926 only one woman read in an Arts 
College. 

Secondary Education. — In 1916 there were 23 secondary schools 
for girls and 2,551 girls were reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 there 
were 37 schools and 3,656 scholars and in 1926, 37 schools and 4,452 
scholars. The increases in the number of scholars were almost entirety 
confined to the lower classes and between 1921 and 1926 the number 
■of girls reading at the High School Stage increased by only 4. Out 
of a total of 40 scholars in the highest form in 1926, 20 were Indian 
Christians. 

Primary Education.— In 1916 there w^ere 333 primary schools for 
girls and 24,730 girl pupils were reading in primary schools ; in 1921 
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there were 358 schools and 24,288 pupils and in 1926, 397 schools and 
28,664 pupils. 

In both periods a large number of girls were reading in boys’ schools 
and in the Hills co-education was general. Between 1916 and 1921 
the number of girls reading in boys’ schools decreased, but between 
1921 and 1926 it increased and in 1926, 60 per cent, of the total number 
of female scholars were reading in boys’ schools. 

Expenditure . — In 1917 the total expenditure on Indian girls’ schools 
was Es. 1-04 laldhs of which Government funds met 29*1 per cent, and 
Local Board funds 56*3 per cent. ; in 1921 the total expenditure was 
Es. 1’52 lakhs of which Government funds met 54-2 per cent, and Local 
Board funds 22-8 per cent, and in 1926 the total expenditure was Es. 
2-11 lakhs. 


Chapter X. — The Education op Muhaiimabans. 

The Muhammadan population of British India is approximately 
fifty-nine and a half millions or 24 per cent, of the total population. 

Though Muhammadans are generally regarded as educationally 
backward the percentage of Muhammadan pupils in school to the total 
Muhammadan population has seldom fallen much below the percen- 
tage for all classes of pupils in India. In Madras, the United Provinces^ 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa and in the Central Provinces the percentage 
of pupils under instruction, both for boys and for girls, is higher than 
the percentage for all communities’ and in the Punjab Muhammadan 
boys are on a level with the male scholars of all communities. In the 
remaining three provinces the Muhammadan community has not reached 
the general level of educational advancement of all communities. The 
backwardness of the Muhammadan community mainly consists, there- 
fore, in its disinclination to make use of the facilities offered for higher 
education. 

In 1916 the total number of Muhammadan pupils in all classes of 
recognised institutions was 1,533,973, in 1921 it was 1,803,384 and in 
1926, — 2,396,038. The percentage of pupils in school to the total Mu- 
hammadan population was 2*6 in 1916, 3*03 in 1921 and 4*03 in 1926. 
These percentages may be compared with the percentages for the pupils 
of all communities, including Muhammadans, which were : — 1916, — 
2*9, 1921,-~*-3*l and 1926,-^4*0. Between 1916 and 1921 the total num- 
ber of scholars increased by 17-6 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 
it increased by 32*8 per cent. The figures show that considerable pro- 
gress has been made, especially in the period 1921 to 1926. But even 
by 1926 only 10*7 per cent, of the scholars were reading in classes above 
the five low^est primary standards. Accurate separate figures are not 
available for Muhammadan women for all the years under considera- 
tion, but in 1921 the percentage of female scholars to the total Muham- 




Progress in liiglier education was slow between 1916 and 1921 but 
improved rapidly in tbe period 1921 'to 1926. 

In 1916 the total number of ■ Muhammadans uttendiiig. ''/Arts and. 
Professional Colleges wms 5,992, including 14 women ; in 1921 the num- 
ber was 6,865, including 13 women, and in 1926 it was 10,650, iiieluding 
32- women. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of w-omen reading 
in Arts Colleges rose from 7 to 26 and in 1926 there w^ere 6 Muhammadan 
women in Medical Colleges. In 1916 the total number of Muhamma- 
dans attending secondary schools wms 203,216 including 3,705 girls, 
and in 1921 it was 215,602 including 6,093 girls. Separate figures are 
not available for the year 1926 for the number of Muhammadans read- 
ing in secondary schools, but between 1921 and 1926 the number of 
pupils reading in both primary and secondary schools together increas- 
ed by 19*8 per cent, and the figures for the provinces show that good 
progress was generally recorded in secondary schools. 

The special steps taken during the periods under review to en- 
courage Muhammadan education, particularly higher edxication, are 
described below for each province, but the general lines of policy advo- 
cated by the Government of India and adopted in most provinces are 
indicated here. The special difficulties which have had to be faced in 
the development of Muhammadan education have been the import- 
ance attached to religions instruction by the Muhammadan community, 
even at the expense of secular education ; the poverty of the Muham- 
madan community generally, which is largely agricultural in character, 
and the desire on the part of Muhammadan parents to have their child- 
ren taught through the medium of Urdu even in areas where Urdu is 
not a local vernacular. To overcome these difficulties the following 
measures have been adopted, with increasing success each year, in both 
periods under review. The opening of separate educational institutions 
of all grades, for Muhammadans, has been encouraged ; special Muham- 
madan inspecting officers have been appointed to supervise Muham- 
madan schools and the instruction given in Persian, Arabic and Urdu 
at other schools ; separate training schools for Muhammadans have 
been opened in order to increase the output of Muhammadan teachers ; 
special Urdu classes have been started in schools situated in localities 
in wffiich Urdu is not a local vernacular ; fee concessions and reserved 
scholarships have been granted to Muhammadan boys and girls, reli- 
gious instructors have been appointed in the ordinary secular schools 
for Muhammadans and recognition, has been accorded to a large number 
•of indigenous institutions, such as Maktabs, Mulla schools and Koran 
Schools, which were willing to adapt themselves to the needs of the 
ordinary primary school course. 

In addition to the Muhammadan pxxpils reading in recognised schools 
large numbers of Muhammadans are reading in unrecognised schools 
in wffiich little or no secular instruction is provided, but the number of 
pupils in unrecognised schools has steadily decreased during the periods 
under review. In 1916 there were 233,810 pupils in unrecognised schools ; 
in 1921,-200,576 and in 1926,— 184.398. 
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Tte following paragraphs giye the details for the provinces : — 

Madras. — The Muhammadan population of Madras is approximately 
two million eight hundred thousand or 7 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the province. The Muhammadan community in Madras is only 
backward in so far as higher education is concerned. The percentage 
of Muhammadan scholars reading in all classes of recognised institu- 
tions to the total Muhamadan population has been consistently higher- 
than the percentage for the scholars of all communities and this inspite 
of the fact that a large number of Muhammadan pupils are reading in 
unrecognised schools. This statement holds good even for Muham- 
madan girls, -whose percentage of those under instruction to the total 
female population has continued higher than the corresponding per- 
centage for all classes of girls. 

In 1916 the percentage of Muhammadan pttpils to the total Muham- 
madan population was 4-9 ; in 1921 it w^as 3*5 and by 1926 it has risen- 
to 7*9. The corresponding figures for pupils of all communities were 
1916, — 3*6, 1921, — 4*1 and 1926, — 5*3. The percentages for Muham- 
madan male scholars only were 8*1, 8*9 and 12*4 as against the percen- 
tage for all communities of 5*9, 6*5 and 8*4. The percentages for Mu- 
hammadan female scholars only were : — T8, 2*3 and 3*1 as against the 
percentages for all communities of 1*4, 1*7 and 2*3. Between 1916 
and 1921 the total number of Muhammadan pupils reading in all classes 
of recognised institutions rose feom 135,625 to 158,714 or by 17*0 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 the number rose from 158,714 to 
225,306 or by 41*9 per cent. These figures record satisfactory progress 
as far as the general literacy of the community is concerned, but in both* 
periods over 90 per cent, of the pupils were confined to elementary 
schools- In 1916, — 92*8 of the male scholars and 99-7 of the female 
scholars were in elementary schools ; in 1.921 the figures were 92-6 and 
99*2 and in 1926,-94*0 and 99*1 per cent. . 

Though the number of Muhammadans reading in colleges and second- 
ary schools is still very small considerable progress has been made, es- 
pecially between 1921 and 1926. 

In 1916 there were 186 Muhammadans in Arts Colleges and 20 in. 
Professional Colleges ; in 1921, — 138 in Arts Colleges and 34 in Profes- 
sional Colleges and in 1926, — 297 (including 4 women) in Arts Colleges 
and 55 in Professional Colleges. The figures for secondary schools w^ere ; — 
1916, — 6,962 boys and 17 girls, 1921,-8,036 boys , and 203 girls and^. 
1926, — 9,032 boys and 330 girls. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
encourage Muhammadan education : — ^poor Muhammadan pupils were 
admitted at half rates of fees into all classes of institutions ; a large 
number of special scholarships were sanctioned; additional training 
schools for Muhammadan men and women were opened ; two colleges 
for men, three secondary schools, including one for girls, and two middle 
5 for Mappillas were established Urdu classes were attached to a 
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were converted into recognised primary schools with secular classes: 
attached and the Muhammadan inspecting; stafi was' .streiigtliened.;^ ' 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of secondary schools especially 
intended for Miihamniadans was increased, a high school was opened 
for Mappillas, a special Assistant Inspector was appointed for Mappilla. 
education and the number of special schola.rships for Muhammadans 
was increased. .h:":., . 

In both periods Muliaminadan education was encouraged by the- 
opening of separate institutions especially intended for Muhammadans. 

In i916 there were 1,587 special institutions, with 96,147 scholars ; 
in 1921,-1,991 schools withll^Oli scholars and in 1926,-2,986 schools 
with 173,157 scholars. 

The above figures included 1 Arts College and 5 secondary schools for 
boys in 1916 and 3 Arts Colleges, 15 secondary schools for boys and 1 
secondary school for girls in 1926. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure on special schools for 
Muhammadans was Rs. 740 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Es. 1148 lakhs and in’ 
1926, — ^Es. 17'60 lakhs. In 1916 Public funds met 73 per cent, of the- 
total, fees 10 per cent, and other sources 17 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921. — ^Public funds 77 per cent,, fees 6 per cent, and other sources 
17 per cent. 

1926. — ^Public funds 74 per cent., fees 3 per cent, and other sources 
23 per cent. 

The rise in the percentage of the contribution from other sources 
between 1921 and 1926 is an indication of the help that has recently been 
forthcoming from tlie Muhammadan community itself. 

Bombay. — The Muhammadan population of Bombay is approxi- 
mately four millions or 19 per cent, of the total population of the province. 
In 1916 there were 125,768 Muhammadan pupils in all classes of institu- 
tions ; in 1921 there were 170,869 and in 1926, — 173,543. Between 
1916 and 1921 the number of scholars increased by 35*8 per cent, and 
between 1921 and 1926 by 1*5 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of Muhammadan scholars to the total Muham- 
madan population was 3*1 ; in 1921 it was 4*6 and in 1926 it was 4*6. 
The corresponding figiues for the pupils of all classes of the community 
were 1916,— 3*8 ; 1921,— 4-7 and 1926,-5*4. 

In 1926 the percentage of male scholars to the total Muhammadan 
male population was 7*2 as against 8*3 for the whole province and the 
percentage of female scholars was 14 as against 2*1 for all classes of 

Though considerable progress has been made, especially in the period 
1916 to 1921, the Muhammadan community, still remains backward in 
comparison to,, other' communities .and-’ by.-1926 only 10 per cent./of the- 
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total number of scholars reading in schools for general education had 
advanced beyond the primary stage. The low rate of increase in the 
number of scholars between 1921 and 1926 was almost entirely due to the 
influence of the Kliilafat and non-co-operation movements wdiich were 
mainly responsible for a loss of nearly 13,000 pupils in public institutions 
between 1921 and 1922 alone. The fall in the total number of pupils was 
however entirely confined to Sind in which area the Muhammadan popu- 
lation |)redomiiiates . In 1916 there were 214 Muhammadan scholars, 
including one woman, reading in Arts and Professional Colleges and 4,830 
scholars, including 107 girls, reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 there 
were 298 scholars reading in Arts and Professional Colleges and 5,924 
scholars, including 167 girls, in secondary schools ; and in 1926 there 
were 467 scholars in Colleges and 7,644 scholars, including 218 girls, in 
secondary schools. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
advance Muhammadan education : — 

A large number of fee remissions and scholarships were granted in 
all classes of institutions ; a special Muhammadan inspectiag staff was 
appointed for each division of the Presidency and for Sind, increased 
grants were given for the opening of special Muhammadan institutions 
and for Mulla schools and an Urdu Translation Board was appoiated to 
prepare text-books for primary schools. Between 1921 and 1926 the 
further steps taken to improve Muhammadan education included the 
opening of central training schools in order to increase the supply of 
Muhammadan teachers, the opening of a number of Koran classes at- 
tached to the ordinary Local Board primary schools and the sanctioning 
of additional scholarships for Muhammadan boys and girls, especially 
in Smd. 

In 1922 there were 2,149 special schools and classes for Muhammadans, 
including 3 training schools and 12 secondary schools and in 1926 there 
were 2,027 special schools, including 5 training schools and 14 secondary 
schools. In 1922 there were 1,010 recognised Mulia schools and in 
1926,-806 Mulla schools. 

Expenditim . — In 1922 the total direct expenditure on Muhammadan 
'education was approximately Es. 38 lakhs of which Rs. 22 lakhs was met 
from proviicial fixnds and in 1926 the total expenditure "was approxi- 
mately Rs. 51 lakhs of which Rs. 27*5 lakhs was met from provincial 
funds. 

Bengal. — The total Muhammadan population of Bengal is approxi- 
mately twenty-five and a quarter millions or 54 per cent, of the total 
population of the province. * 

In 1916 there were 776,485 Muhammadan pupils reading in all classes 
of institutions ; in 1921, 889,601 pupils and in 1926, — 962,843. In 1916 
the percentage of Muhammadan pupils to the total Muhammadan 
population was 3'2 in 1921,— 3*5 and in 1926,-3*8. The corresponding 




Tt will t\ni^ he seen that, in si)ite of the special efforts that have been 
mixcie, the Muhammadan Community^ 'has ■■ remained throughout the 
periods iiiideT review considerably more . backwixrd than other commii- 
nities. The education, of Miihammadaii''’wome 2 i in Bengal is also behind 
the level of the education of all classes of women, but not to the same- 
extent as is the case with mem In 1916 the percentage of Miiliammadaii 
wom.on to the total female Muhammadan population was 1-03 and in 
19'20 it was 1*4-. The corresponding figures for the women of all com- 
inunities were 1916,-1*3 and 1926,— 1*6. 

In 1916 there were 1,789 Muhammadan scholars, including one 
woman, in Arts and Professional Golleges and 99,890 scholars, including 
300 girls in secondary schools. 

In 1921 there were 2,674 Muhammadan scholars, including 3 women, 
pi Arts and Professional Colleges and 77,103 scholars, including 621 girls 
pi secondary schools. 

In 1926 there were 3,442 Muhammadan scholars, including 3 women, 
in Arts and Professional Colleges and 31,775 scholars, including 139 girls 
at the secondary stage. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the special measures adopted to encourage 
Muhammadan education included the appointment of a special inspecting 
staff, the opening of separate schools and hostels, the sanctioning of 
additional grants for Macirassas, the establishment of Islamic Matricula- 
tion and Intermediate examinations and the reservation, for the first- 
time, of a number of scholarships for Muhammadan girls. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the further steps taken to improve Muham- 
madan education included the reservation of certain places for Muham- 
madans in Government and aided schools, a large increase in the number 
of fee-remissions and scholarships, especially for collegiate and technical 
education, and the opening of the Islamia College for Muhammadans 
at Calcutta. 

By the year 1926 there were 467 Madrassas and 17,544 recognised 
Maktabs in Bengal. 

The total cost of the Madrassas in 1926 was Es. 8*84 lakhs, of which 
provincial funds met Es, 3*97 lakhs and the total cost of the Maktabs 
was Rs. 14*44 lakhs of which provincial funds met Rs. 4*59 lakhs. 

United Provinces. — The Muhammadan population of the United 
Provinces is approximately six and a half millions or 14 per cent, of the- 
total population of the province. 

In 1916 there were 110,600 Muhammadan pupils reading in all classes 
of recognised schools, in 1921 there were 160,576 pupils and in 1926, 
—201,480 pupils. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of pupils increased by 45*2 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 26*6 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of Muhamma4a-n pupils to the total Muham- 
madan popiilation was 1*7 ; 'in 1921 it was .2*6 and in 1926,-3*1. The 
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•corresponding figures for the pupils of all classes of the community 
were 1916,— 1-6, 1921, — 2*2 and 1926, — 2-6. In both periods, there- 
fore, the percentages for the Muhammadan community were more favour- 
able than the percentages for all communities together and even the 
figures for Muhammadan girls alone did not fall below the figures for all 
classes of female pupils. Even at the collegiate and vsecondaiy stages 
the proportion of Mifiiammadans has been well maintained and Muham- 
madan education in the United Provinces cannot therefore be regarded 
as backward. 


In 1916 there were 1,790 Muhammadan scholars including 4 women, 
readhig in Arts and Professional Colleges ; in 1921 there were 1,285 
scholars, including 6 women, and in 1926 there were 2,727 scholars in- 
cluding 10 women. 

Although the majority of the Muhammadans under instruction 
attend the ordinary mixed schools it was found necessary in both periods 
under review, owing to communal and religious sentiment, to encourage 
separate institutions, particularly primary schools, for Muhammadans. 

In the year 1916 special measures were sanctio-ned by the Govern- 
ment for th.e extension of Muhammadan education which included the 
.appointment of a provincial Muhammadan Inspector of Schools and of 
Muhammadan Deputy-Inspectors in each district, sanction for the open- 
ing of separate Islamia schools by District Boards in any area providing 
a minimum attendance of 20 pupils, the adaptation of the curriculum 
in Maktabs to the needs of the secular primary course, the establish- 
ment of a Provincial Maktab Committee and of District Malctab Com- 
mittees to advise the Director of Public Instruction on all matters con- 
cerning Muhammadan education and the appointment of a Maktab 
Text-book Committee to select and prepare readers for use in Maktabs. 
During the years 1916 to 1921 Islamia training classes for Maktab teachers 
were opened in 8 districts and in 1920 the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh was converted into the Aligarh Muslim University. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of Islamia schools and aided 
Maktabs was largely increased and grants were given to three District 
Boards to employ special supervisors of Maktabs. 

In 1917 there were 92 Islamia schools with 8,095 pupils and 291 aided 
Maktabs with 8,898 pupils ; in 1922 there were 745 Islamia schools with 
21,595 pupils and 762 Maktabs with 22,968 pupils and in 1926 there were 
707 Islamia schools with 26,448 pupils and 1,118 Maktabs with 40,882 
pupils. 

Expenditure , — The total expenditure on Muhammadan special schools, 
Islamia schools and Maktabs, rose from Es. 0-25 lakhs in 1917 to Es. 2-62 
lakhs in 1922 and to Rs. 4*34 lakhs in 1926. 

' Punjab* — The Muhammadan population 'in the Punjab is approxi- 
mately eleven and a half millions or; 56 per cent, of the total population 
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1*7 and in 1926 it was 4-04. The figures 'for all communities for the same 
years were 2*0, 2*4 and 4*8. The percentages, for Muhammadan male 
scholars only were 1916, — 2*S, 1921,,— 2*9 ■ and. 1926,~7*1 ; the figures 
for males, of all coniimmities being 3*3, ■■3*9 and 7*9. ' . . . 

The percentages for Muhammadan female scholars only were — 
191(>, — 0*27, 1921, — 0*29 and 1926, — 0*38 ; the figures for all commu- 
nities being 0*60, 0*70 and 0*80. 

it will tluis be seen that though the education of Muhammadan women 
is, for special reasons, still very backward, a very great advance lias been 
made, pariiciilarly in tk? period 1921 to 1926, in the education of the 
Muhammadan community generally. In particular the community has 
Biicceeded in recent years in bringing itself, as far as males are concerned, 
almost up to the educational level of other communities in the Punjab. 
In 1916 there w^ere 155,534 scholars in all classes of institutions ; in 1921, 
— 195,691 scholars and by 1926 the number had increased to 462,566. 
Between 1916 and 1921 there w’-as an increase of 25*4 per cent, and bet- 
•ween 1921 and 1926 an increase of 136*3 per cent. The greatest in- 
crease in enrolment has naturally taken place in primary schools, conse- 
quent on the general extension of education in rural areas in which 
the Muhammadans predominate, but higher education has also showm 
^satisfactory progress. 

In 1916 there w^ere 1,107 Muhammadans in Arts and Professional 
Colleges ; in 1921, — 1,411, including 1 lady student, and in. 1926, — 2,291 
mchiding 8 lady students. In 1916 there were 36,576 male scholars and 
1,191 female scholars in secondary schools and in 1921 there were 68,396 
male scholars and 1,921 female scholars. Separate figures for scholars 
in secondary schools are not available for 1926, but between 1921 and 
1926 the number of male pupils reading in primary and secondary schools 
together rose from 176;873 to 396,547 and the number of female scholars 
rose from 13,632 to 19,720. 

In both the periods under review^ the improvement in Muhammadan 
■education was mainly due to the causes which have advanced education, 
generally in the province, especially the development of rural education, 
but the opening of Government secondary schools in backward areas, 
the granting of scholarships and fee concessions and the encouragement 
of Mamia schools and Maktabs especially assisted the growth of educa- 
tion amongst Muhammadans. 

Burma. — The number of Muhammadans in Burma is approximately 
half a million or 4 per cent, of the total population of the province. In 
1916 there w-ere 14,827 Muhammadan scholars in all classes of institu- 
tions ; in 1921 there w^ere 16,213 scholars and in 1926, — 20,792 scholars. 
Between 1916 and 1921 the number of scholars increased by 9*3 per cent, 
and between 1921 and 1926 the number increased by 28*2 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of Muhammadan pupils reading in school to 
the total Muhammadan population was 3*6 ; in 1921 it was 3*2 and in 
1926, — 4*1. The corresponding figures for the scholars of all commu- 
nities were : — 1916, — 3*1, 1921,-2*7 ■ ^and ' 1926,-3*0. These figures 
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show that the Muiiaminadans are not educationally backward compared 
with other commiinities 'in' Burma 'and ^ even the proportion of Muliam." 
madan girls in school compares favourably with the percentage of female 
scholars from all communities. In 1916 there were 39 Muhammadan 
scholars reading in Arts and ■.Professional Colleges and ' 5.022,>schc>lars5.,. 
including. 693 girls, reading in secondary ■,. schools .; . in 1921 hhere 
scholars in colleges and 6,640 scholars, hiclu.din.g 1,212 .girls,' m./S0Conda^^ 
schools and in 1926 there were 74 scholars in colleges and 2,013 including 
104 girls, reading at the secondary stage. 


The main diflficuity in the way of progress has, in both periods, been 
the language difficulty. The majority of the children attending Muham- 
madan schools in Burma are either Zerhadis, whose mother tongue is- 
Burmese, or Muslims, whose home language is Bengali or Arakaiiese. 
But Muhammadan sentiment has insisted upon instruction in Urdu and 
Arabic %nth the result that a young Muhammadan student may be 
faced with the study, at an early age, of three or even four languages. 
Mainh" owing to this difficulty the Muhammadan community is not as 
educationally forward as it might otherwise be and the language contro- 
versy lias considerably handicapped the adoption of any settled policy 
in regard to Muhammadan primary education. 

In both periods under review the education of Muliammadans wa® 
encouraged by the appointment of special Deputy Inspectors for Muham- 
madan schools, the opening of separate Anglo- Vernacular and Vernacular 
Muhammadan schools and by the maintenance of special training classes^ 
for Muhammadan teachers. 

In 1917 there were 5 Anglo- Vernacular Muhanimadan Schools and 
189 Vernacular Muhammadan Schools : in 1922 there were 6 Anglo- 
Vernacular and 154 Vernacular Schools and in 1926 there were 7 Anglo- 
Vernacular and 178 Vernacnlar Schools. 

Bihar and Orissa. — The number of Muhammadans in Bihar and 
Orissa is approximately three and three-quarter millions or eleven per' 
cent, of the total population of the province. 

The Muhammadan community is not backward in general education 
compared to other communities as is evidenced by the following figures, 
though in the field of higher education the community has progressed 
very little. 

Ill 1916 there were 98,792 Muhammadans reading in all classes of' 
institutions; in 1921 there were 94,319 scholars and in 1926, 131,618. 
In 1916 the percentage of Muhammadan pupils to the total population 
was 2*6; in, 1921, 2-5 and in 1926., -^3*5. The corresponding figures for' 
pupils of all communities .were 1916,— 2-3, 1921, — 2*3 and 1926,. 
— 3*0. Even the percentagcTor Muhammadan women at school has been 
, higher 'than the corresponding/'-percentage for all classes of women. In, 
1916 the percentage for^ Muhami^da:n 'women was 1*01 and in 1921 it' 
■r'- was 1*07 ; the figures for all classes .of women for the same years being 
fall in the .number of Muhammadan pupils bet- 
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ween 1916 and U)2l is accoimted for by the KMlafat and iioii-co-epera- 
tfon movements, 1>}’- the elosure of a number of recognised Madrassas^ 
or special Muhammadan primary schools, and by a rise in the strengt-liof 
unrecognised schools. In 1916 there were 551 Muhammadan scholars 
reading in Arts and Professional Colleges and 03539 scholars., including 
09 women, in secondary schools ; in 1921 there were 450 scholars reading 
in Arts and Professional Colleges and 5,871 scholars, including 81 women, 
reading in se(30.iidary schools and in 1926 there were 691 male scholars 


reading in Arts and Professional Colleges. Accurate figures for seeon- 
iinvy selmols in 1926? are not available. 

Between 1016 and 1921 the following measures were a.doptecl to 
iidvance Miihamiiiadaii education : — 

Bpecial inspecting officers and a Superintendent of Islamic studies 
were appointed ; three additional training schools were opened for Mii- 
haniiiiarlaii teacliers and a large number of additional scholarships were 
sanctioned for Muhammadans. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of 
recognised Madrassas and Maktabs was increased, a new syllabus was 
■adopted for all recognised Madrassas and a Madrassa Examination 
Board was constituted ; increased grants were given to recognised Mak- 
tabs and the Muhammadan inspecting stafi wms enlarged. In 1917 there 
were 16 recognised Madrassas and 2,403 recognised Maktabs. The figures 
ior 1922 and 1926 were 1922, — 10 Madrassa>s and 2,251 Maktabs ; 
1926,-37 Madrassas and 3,477 Maktabs. 

The total direct expenditure on Madrassas and Maktcibs was lis. 2*85 
pakhs in 1917 ; Es. 3‘40 lakhs in 1922 and Rs. 5*88 lakhs in 1926. 

Central Provinces and Berar.— The ■■Muhammadan population of the 
Central Provinces is approximately .half, apnillion or 4 percent, of the 
■total population of the province. 

In 1916 there were 30,646 Muhammadan' scholars in all classes of 
institutions ; in 1921 there w^ere 30,525 scholars and in 1926,-34,452. 

In 1926 the percentage of Muhammadan scholars to the total Muham- 
inadaii population w-as 5*4 ; in 1921 ,it was 6*4 and in 1926 it was 6*2, The 
'•corresponding figures for the scholars from' all classes of the commimity 
were:— 1916,— 2*1, 1921 —2*6; and 1926,— 2*6. , 

In spite of ,the fact that by 1926 only 12, per cent, of the Muhammadan 
pupils in scjiool were reading above Phe, primary stage the proportion of 
Sliihammadan pupils at school in ;aU grades'' compared favourably, with 
the proportion for all other communities. ^ The' Muhammadan comimi- 
.nity in the Central Provinces cannot '-therefore be considered to be edii- 
'Cationally backward, '■ '■ // ■■ 

In 1916 there were, ,,69 Muhammadan., scholars reading in Arts and 
'Professional Colleges and 5,346' scholars, 'including 191 girls,' reading in 
secondary schools; in 1921 there .'were 'Mheholars in colleges' and 6,790 
,:6cholars, including 166 girls, in secondary hehools ; and in 1926 there 
were 133, scholars in Colleges an<$, .'3^928^' scholars, including 10 girls, read- 
„ing ,,at,,,,the,.sec0ndary.,,,stage,.,,,,,,,,,,,.,,....,,;;:...H,,,,.':,v 
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In botli periods under review the education of Muhammadans was-, 
encouraged by the opening of separate Muhammadan schools and hostels^, 
the encouragement of Urdu schools, the appoiiitnient of special Muham- 
madan Deputy Inspectors and by the reservation of special scholarships- 
for Muhammadans. 

In 1917 there were 217 separate institutions for Muhammadans- 
maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1*86 lakhs and in 1921 there were 233* 
institutions costing Es. 3*27 lakhs. 


No figures are available for the year- 


1926. 

Assam*- — The Miiliaininadan population of Assam is approximately 
two million two hundred thousand or 29 per cent, of the total population 
of the province. In 1916 there were 52,689 Muhammadan pupils reading 
in all classes of recognised institutions ; in 1921 there were 48,868 pupils- 
and in 1926, — 60,261 pupils. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of Muliamniadan pupils decreased 
by 7-2 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 the number increased by 
19‘7 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of Muhammadan pupils reading in schools to- 
the total Muhammadan population was 2*8, in 1921 it was 2*2 and in 
1926 it was 2*6. The corresponding figures for the pupils of all classes 
of the community were : — 1916, — 3*4, 1921, — 2*9 and 1926, — 3-4. 

In all grades of education the Muhammadan community has kept 
behind other communities and in 1926 the percentage of Miihammadan 
women under instruction was only 0*3 as against 0*9 for all other classes 
of women. 

In 1916 there were 90 Muhammadans reading in Arts and Professional 
Colleges and 6,378 Muhammadans, including 226 girls, reading in secon- 
dary schools ; in 1921 there were 160 Muhammadans reading in Arts and 
Professional Colleges and 5,451 Muhammadans, including 195 girls,, 
reading in secondary schools, and in 1926 there were 213 scholars reading 
in Arts and Professional Colleges and 965 scholars, including 3 girls, at 
the High School Stage. 

The fall in the number of scholars between 1916 and 1921 was due to- 
the post-war economic distress, which afiected the Muhammadan com- 
munity more than other communities owing to the relative poverty of 
the Muhammadans, and to the Khilafat and non-co-operation move- 
ments. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the special measures taken to improve Mu- 
hammadan education included the sanction of a number of special 
' scholaxsM|>s and fee 'remissions' for Muhammadans, an increase in the ■ 
number of Muhammadan hostels, the conversion of a number of Maktabs 
and Madrassas into ordinary primary' schools, with Mamie das, see at- 
tached, and the provision of facilities for religious instruction in the ordi- 
;iiary vernacular schools* / ' 

1921 and 1926 no special change in policy was introduced 



In 1917 there were 212 primary schools with Islamic classes attached ; 
in 1921 there were 223 such schools and by 1926 the number had risen to 
325. 


Chapter XL— The ebucatio^n'oe 'the Depressed Classes. 

Ill this chapter an attempt has' been 'made to estimate the progress 
that has taken place in the education of those niembers of the Hindu 
community who are regarded as outcastes or '' iintoiicliables ” and 
who have, in consequence, suffered from serious social disabilities in the 
matter of education and general advancement. It is extremely diiiicnlt 
to obtain accurate figures, for all India and for the proiunces, giving the 
total depressed class population and the total number of de])ressed class 
pupils attending recognised schools. The provinces vary in their manner 
of classification and in some cases it is almost impossible to distinguish 
between the actual depressed classes and other backward classes, such 
as Aborigines, Hill Tribes and Criminal Tribes, which may or may not 
include a number of " untouchables ’k Moreover there are in India a 
number of communities and castes, including high castes, which, owing to 
poverty or religious sentiment, have remained edLicationaily backward 
and which must not be confused with those communities the members 
of which are depressed socially whether they are in. affluent circumstances 
or not ; though naturally the great majority of the members of the 
depressed classes suffer from the handicap of poverty as well as from 
caste prejudice. 

The facts and figures, therefore, set forth in this chapter relate, as far 
as possible, only to untouchables or to other persons whose caste, or 
condition of being oiitoaste, has made it difficult for them to obtain, 
without protection, equal educational opportunities with the members 
of all other communities. 

It is believed that the figures given are approximately accurate but 
some allow’ance miiKst be made for a small margin of error in the totals 
owing to faulty classification or inadequate information. Many of the 
depressed, classes, for example, who have become converts to Christianity, 
and are classified as Indian Christians, still suffer to some extent from 
social disabilities, but, as far as possible, Indian Christians have been 
excluded from the figures given. 

The details for all India include the figures for Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and the 
Central Provinces. The figures for Assam have not been included owing 
to the impossibility of distinguishing satisfactorily between the actual 
depressed classes in that province' and the aborigines, who are not out- 
castes, in a population of which over 50^ per cent, is classified as back- 
ward. Burma has been''mxclmded.;from' consideration since there are 
practically no untouchables in Burma, 

According to the census of 1921 over forty million persons or 16*0 
er cent, of the total population of British India are untouchables 
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But tliis figure evidently includes large' numbers of aborigines wlio can- 
not strictly be classified as untoucliables. ,A more correct estimate^ 

: basedr on':'' tbe> 'figures i tbe provinces,' and excluding;Abe figures ' for^^^ 
'Assam', TO veals :,tlie fact tbat the total depressed class population ^ of:; 
/■British India is. approximately 28,550,000' or 11*5 per cent. of,, the .total 
■population/ 

. . . ■ :'In 1,91.7 .the.r.e were -296, 466 depressed class pupils , reading, in ..all olasses, , 
of institutions and in 1926 there; were.- approximately 66,7.., 000,, siich',.piipii;s,;,, ' 
In. 1917 the percentage of depressed class'-pupils to the total cle'pres's'ed. , 
class population was 1*02 and in 1926' it. was.'2*3.' The :correspoiiding..:,' 

. figures' for the pupils of all co:mmumties- were r— 1917,— 3*0' and.' \1926,, '; 

AO.;/ 

■ ;;,/. ■„ Progress in ■ the education of the depressed classes, has been . very uh-:. 
equal as between province and province. Bengal, where the difficulties 
of iintouchability have been least in evidence, has the highest percentage 
.of :,piipils,;at-:Sehoois... . ..Madras,, .where'- the .caste- problem 'has -been -;,,.',..most 
intense, stands second to Bengal, and the United Provinces, which has 
the largest depressed class population, has the lowest percentage of 
pupils reading in school. 

The greatest diSerence between the percentage for depressed class 
pupils and the percentage for all classes of pupils occurs in the Punjab 
and the smallest difference is found in Bihar and Orissa, which has fewer 
depressed classes than any other province. 

During the period 1921 to 1926 Bengal recorded the greatest increase 
in the percentage of depressed class pupils to the total depressed class 
population and the Central Provinces recorded the smallest increase. 

In all the provinces, except Bengal, the depressed classes have re” 
mained extremely backward as far as higher education is concerned and 
by 1926 only one depressed class pupil out of every 100,000 of the de- 
pressed class population had reached the collegiate stage. 

The special measures that have been adopted to encourage education 
amongst the depressed classes have been detailed below for each pro- 
vince, but the general policy of Government has, in both periods, included 
an insistence on the throwing open of all public schools to untouchables, 
the abolition of any differential treatment of depressed class pupils 
when in school, the provision of fee-remissions and special scholarships, 
the opening of separate schools and hostels in places where the size of the 
depressed class school-going population required it and the removal of 
;all public schools from placcvS not easy of -access by depressed class chil- 
dren. The following paragraphs summarise the progress that has been 
' made in the provinces, but uniform details have not been furnished for 
all the provinces ; accurate figures, ‘for example, are not available for the 
same years for every province and the- cost' of the special measures taken 
for the education of untouchables has not been given, except in two 
;eases, nminly owing to the fact that in.’ provinces in which the majority 
‘tefreped.;olass pnpils are^. reading in the_ ordinary schools no 
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Madras*— The mimber of iintouehables in the Madras Presidency is 
approximately six and a half millions, or 15 per cent, of the total popnla- 
tionj though in some districts'' of the Presidency the proportion of the 
depressed chisses to the district' population is ns high as 20 per cent. 

In 1916 the total number of scholars, from- the depressed classes read- 
ing in recognised schools was 1145.012 ; in,' '1921 it was 140,652 and in 1926 
it was 2095760, 

111 1916 the percentage of such scholars to the total ilepressed class 
population Acas 1*7 ; in 1921 it was 2*1 and in 1926 it ivas 6*2. The 
corresponding figures for the percentages of allclasses of scholars were : — 
19165 — 3-6 ; I 92 I 5 — 1-T and I 9265 — o-S. ■ Thus, though considerable^ 
iniproveme.iit has taken place in ' the education of the depressed classes,, 
thej^ still remain far behind the standard of other communities. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total number of scholars increased by 23*3 
per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 49*1 per cent. 

In 1916 there were no depressed class pupils reading in colleges, but 
there w^ere 694 scholars, including 57 girls, reading in secondary schools ; 
in 1921 there Avere 8 scholars, including 2 AAmmeii, reading in Arts and 
Professional Colleges and 1,042 scholars, including 215 girls, reading in 
secondary schools, and in 1926 there were 23 male scholars reading in 
ilrts and Professional Colleges and 2,327 scholars, including 244 girls, 
reading in secondary schools. 

The two main factors AA^-hich haAm operated against the educational 
advancement of the depressed classes have been poverty and the in- 
ability of the depressed class pupils to obtain admission into the ordinary 
schools. In both periods under revicAv special steps have been taken 
to eliminate as far as possible these handicaps. Special scholarships, 
stipends, fee remissions, free meals and the free supply of books, slates 
and clothing have been granted in increasing numbers and separate 
schools for the depressed classes have been opened in places Avhere the 
depressed class pupils liaA^e not been freely admitted into the ordinary 
schools, or in places where, owing to the persistent use of child labour 
sessional or night schools have been needed. Although it has been found 
necessary to open special schools for the depressed classes, Government 
has consistently advocated the admission of depressed class pupils into 
all public institutions and the removal of all pAiblic schools from build- 
ings or localities to AAdiioh depressed class pupils cannot be freely ad- 
mitted. ■ 

Between 1916 and 192i the following important measures were 
adopted to help forward the education of the depressed classes. 

In 1919 special scholarships, tenable in primary and secondary schools, 
were instituted for the first time for children of the depressed 'classesy. 
In the same year a Commissioner of Labour was appointed and this 
officer was entrusted with the task of encouraging the. education of the 
depressed classes, especially by the opening of separate schools whereA^er 
necesstoy. In the year 1919 also special orders were issued by Govern- 
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ment insisting on the free admission of depressed class pupils into all 
schools under public management. Between 1921 and 1926 similar 
steps were taken to improve the position of the depressed classes. Addi- 
tional scholarships and fee. remissions were granted and their scope. 
;6xtended'; to colleges and technical schools and in 1922 depressed ■ class / 
candidates for the secondary school leaving certificate examination were .: 
exempted, on the production of a poverty certificate, from the payment : 
of examination fees. In both periods poor students of the depressed 
classes were admitted into all classes of institutions on payment of half 
fees and in 1925 this concession was extended to Indian Christians of 
depressed class origin. 

In 1916 there were 5,242 schools especially intended for the depressed 
classes with an enrolment of 148,954 pupils ; in 1921 there were 7,007 such 
schools with 193,260 pupils and in 1926 there were 9,413 schools with 
262,716 pupils. The fact that in the year 1926 there were nearly 70,000 
caste pupils reading in schools mainly intended for the depressed classes 
is an indication of the extent to which prejudice is breaking down. 

Expenditure , — In 1916 the total expenditure on special schools was 
Es. 8*24 laldis of which Public funds met 54 per cent., fees 3 per cent, and 
other sources 43 per cent. " 

In 1921 the total expenditure was Es. 12‘19 lakhs, of which Public 
funds met 56*6 per cent., fees 1*8 per cent, and other sources 41*6 per cent. 
In 1926 the total expenditure was Es. 19*48 lakhs, of which Public funds 
met 61*0 per cent., fees 1-3 per cent, and other sources 37*7 per cent. 

Bombay. — No up to date figures are available for the number of 
untouchables in the Bombay Presidency, but in 1917 approximately 9 
per cent, of the total population were members of the depressed classes 
and, taking the same proportion of the population, the total number of 
untouchables at present in the Bombay province must number at least 
one and three quarter millions. 

In 1916 there were 28,493 depressed class pupils in all grades of insti- 
tutions ; in 1921 there were 38,488 pupils and in 1926,-65,191 pupils. 
In 1916 the percentage of such pupils to the total depressed class popu- 
lation was 1*7 ; in 1921,-2-1 and in 1926, — 3-1. The corresponding 
figures for the pupils of all classes of the community were : — 1916,-3*8 ; 
1921, — 4*7 and 1926,-5*4. Between 1916 and 1921 the total number 
of depressed class pupils rose by 36-0 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 
by 43*3 per cent. Though progress has been made, especially in the 
period 1921 to 1926, the extremely backward state of the depressed 
'classes may '.be judged trom-the fact that by 1926 the percentage of 
depressed class pupils at school was still less than the 1916 percentage 
for all classes' of .scholars. 

In 1916 there were 2 depressed class students reading in colleges and 
,'278 in secondary schools ;Jn 1921 there were 5 reading in colleges and 206 
;; m,!secondary schools and in '1926 .there were 14 reading in colleges, and 
.. 730,,readhig. in secondary Bohooh. Between 1916 and 1921 the more 
■ X. . .. .. children of 
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the depressed classes were the ..opemag' of' special schools and hostels y 
'the sanctioning of fee remissions and. special scholarships and the appoint-- 
inent, in one diAdsioiij of a special 'officer to look after the education of 
the depressed classes. In addition to' the efforts made by Government 
and by local bodies, Christian Missions and the Depresseci Class Mission 
Society of Poona did much to; foster e'ducation among the depressed 
classes. 

Between 1921 and 1926 further important measures were adopted to 
help forward the depressed classes. In 1923 Government ordered that 
no disability should be imposed on the children of the depressed classes 
in any school conducted by a public authority, that all seliools located 
in temples, etc., should be removed to accessible buildings and that no 
grant-in-aid should be paid to an aided school which had refused admis- 
sion to depressed class pupils. In 1924 a large increase was made in the 
number of scholarships reserved for depressed class pupils, and available 
in all grades of institutions, and in 1925 a fixed percentage of the places 
ill Goveriimeiit colleges and schools were reserved for backward 
class students, including depressed. Throughout the period special 
attention was also paid to the training of depressed class teachers for 
service in the special schools for the depressed classes. 

In 1916 there were 576 schools especially intended. for the depressed 
classes with an enrolment of 15,126 pupils ; in 1921 there were 467 schools 
with 16,454 pupils and in 1926, — 597 schools “with 20,066 pupils. 

Bengal. — The depressed class population of Bengal is approximately 
six and three quarter millions or 15 per cent, of the total population of 
the province. 

In 1917 there w^ere 86,027 depressel class pupils reading in all grades 
of institutions ; in 1922 there w^ere 96,552 pupils and in 1 926 approxi- 
mately 250,000 pupils. 

In 1917 the percentage of depressed class pupils under instruction to 
the total depressed class population was 1'2 ; in 1922 it was 1*4 and in 
1926 it was 3*7. 

The corresponding percentages for pupils from all communities were : 
—1917, — 4*1 ; 1922, — 3*9 and 1926, — 4*6. The figures show' that satis- 
factory progress has been made especially in the period 1921 to 1926. 
In 1917 there were 194 depressed class students reading in colleges and 
4,729, including 23 girls, reading at the secondary stage and in 1922 there 
were 197 students reading in colleges and 3,323 stxidents, including 27 
girls, reading at the secondaij?' stage. Accurate details are not available 
for the year 1926. 

In both periods under review the following special measures were 
adopted to encourage depressed class children to attend and remain at 

gohool \ '■'" ' 

Government scholarships were-.. reserved for* backward class pupils, 
including those from the depressed classes, capitation grants -were given 
to teachers in primary schools which admitted depressed class pupils free 
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■aEcl separate schools were opened, chiefly* by mission agencies. It is 
reported, however, that the depressed classes in Bengal are as a rule 
freely admitted into the ordinary schools and the problem of nntonch • 
■abhity has not affected the education of the depressed classes in the same 
measure as in other provinces. 

United Provinces. — The total number of members of the depressed 
classes in the United Provinces is approximately eight and a quarter 
millions or 18 per cent, of the total population of the province. 

In 1917 there were 16,561 depressed class pupils reading in all grades 
of institutions ; in 1921, — 27,724 pupils and in 1926, — 75,916. 

In 1917 the percentage of depressed class pupils to the total depressed 
class population. was'/i*2 : in 1921 it was 0*33 and in 1926 it was 0*92. The 
corresponding figures for pupils of all classes of the community were 
1917 ~P7 ; 1921,— 2-2 and 1926,— 2-5. 

Between 1917 and 1921 the number of depressed class pupils increased 
by 67*4 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 173*8 per 
cent. ' ,, 

While it is obvious that progress has been made, especially in the 
period 1921 to 1926, the figures for the number of scholars still remain 
abnormally low. 

In 1917 there were 254- depressed class pupils in secondary schools ; in 
1921 there were 315 pupils in secondary schools and in 1926 there were 
11 pupils, including one woman, reading in Arts and Professional Colleges 
and 1,414 readrng at the secondary stage. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
€ncOT.irage the education of the depressed classes. District Boards were 
assisted to appoint supervisors of schools for the depressed classes, fee 
remissions were granted, scholarships were sanctioned for the conti- 
nuation of education after the primary stage and special schools for 
depressed class pupils were opened. 

Between 1921 and 1926 more comprehensive steps were taken upon 
the same lines, to improve the education of the depressed classes. More 
special schools were opened, District Boards received larger subsidies 
for the maintenance of free schools, more supervisors were appointed 
and special grants were paid to aided schools maintained primarily for 
the depressed classes. By the end of the period large increases in enrol- 
ment had taken place both in the number of depressed class pupils read- 
ing in ordinary schools and in the number of caste pupils reading in the 
-special schools for the depressed classes. 

In 1922 there were 682 special schools maintained by District Boards 
with an enrolment of 14,610 depressed class boys and in 1926 there were 
784 such schools with an enrolment of 22,926 boys. 

depressed mass -popifl^tion of 'the Punjab is 'approxi- 

■sevip'%]»d or ^"8^" cent." of the total 

,7 class' pupils reading in 
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all grades of iustitutions ; in 1921 there were 2.196 i>iipils and in 1926,-- 
19,049 pupils. 

The percentage of depressed class scholars to the total depressed 
class population was 0*17 in 1917, 0*13 in 1921, and M in 1926. The 
corresponding flgiii’es for pupils of all communities were : — 1917, — 2*1 ; 
19215 — 2*4 and I 9265 — 4*8. Though there was a very satisfactory in- 
crease in the number of pupils under instruction during the period 1921 
to 1926 the percentage of pupils under instruction to the total population 
remains distressingly low and the education of the women of the de- 
pressed class community has hardly begun ; the percentage of girls under 
instruction in girls schools being in 1926 only 0*12 per cent. 

The higher education of the depressed classes is also almost non- 
existent. In 1917 there were 4 male scholars at the high school stage ; 
in 1921, — 17 male scholars and in 1926, — 26 male scholars. Only one 
depressed class student lias read in a college since 1916, 

Between 1917 and 1921 the special measures taken to improve the 
educational condition of the depressed classes included a revision of the 
rates of grant available to schools for low caste children, the opening of 
special schools and the granting of fee-remissions and scholarships. 
Between 1921 and 1926 more active steps were taken to encourage the 
attendance of depressed class pupils at school and in 1923 a special 
circular was issued to all Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners 
advocating equality of opportunity for all classes and suggesting special 
methods for the expansion of education among the depressed classes, 
including the maintenance of separate lists of the depressed class children 
of school-age in every area, the exemption from payment of fees and the 
free provision of books by local bodies and the establishment of night 
schools. By 1926, out of a total of 19,049 depressed class pupils, 15,899 
reading in ordinary schools and these figures indicate sufficiently 
well the extent to which caste prejudice has been broken dowm. 

Bihar and Orissa. — The total number of members of the depressed 
classes in Bihar and Orissa is approximately one million or 3 per cent, of 
the total population of the province. 

In 1917,-19,841 depressed class pupils were reading in all grades of 
institutions ; in 1922,-15,096 and in 1926, — 23,763. In 1917 the per- 
centage of depressed class scholars to the total depressed class popula- 
tion was 1*6 ; in 1922 it w^as 1-5 and in 1926 it was 2*3. The correspond- 
ing figures for pupils of all communities were : — 1917,— 2*3, 1922,-2*2 
and 1926,-3*0. 

Between 1917 and 1922 the total number of scholars fell by 23*9 per 
cent, and between 1922 and 1926 it rose by 57*4 per cent. 

The decline in the number of pupils betiveen 1917 and 1922 was mainly 
due to the causes common to other communities, already explained in 
the chapter on primary education. 

The depressed classes, up to, the .year 1926, were almost entirely 
divorced from higher education. In 1917 and in 1922 no depressed class 
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pupil had readied the high school stage and in 1926 only 7 male scholars 
were reading at a high school vstage. 

Between 1917 and 1922 the following special measures were adopted 
to improve the education of the depressed classes : — 

A number of special schools for depressed class pupils were opened, 
special rates of pay were granted to, toachers in schools admitting certain 
sections of the depressed classes, special rates of grant-in-aid were given 
to certain schools admitting untouchables, fee remissions and free stu- 
dentships were granted and a number of special scholarships were sanc- 
tioned. 


Since 1922 further steps have been taken along the same lines to help 
the untouchables. Certain Boards have appointed a special inspecting 
staff and for a period of five years from 1926 the members of the un- 
touchable castes throughout the province have been excused fees at all 
secondary schools managed or aided by Government. 

In 1917 there were 41 special schools for the depressed classes; in 
1922 there were 131 such schools with 3,101 pupils and in 1926 there 
were 219 schools with 5,351 pupils. 

Experdiiure. — In 1917 the total expenditure on special schools for the 
depressed classes was Rs. 7,590 ; in 1922 it was Rs. 15,733 and in 1926 it 

Central Provinces and Berar*— The total population of the depressed 
classes in the Central Provinces is approximately two million six 
hundred thousand or 18 per cent, of the total population of the pro- 
, vince. 

In 1917 there were 26,661 pupils from the depressed classes reading 
in all grades of institutions ; in 1921 there were 30,163 pupils and in 
1926, — 34,168 pupils. 

The percentage of pupils of the depressed classes to the total depressed 
class population was 0-89 in 1917 ; Ivl in 1921 and 1*3 in 1926. The 
corresponding percentages for pupils of all communities were : — 1917, — 

^ and 1926,— 2*6. 

In 1917 there were 18 male scholars reading at the high school stage ; 
ill 1921 there were two male scholars reading in colleges and 16 male 
scholars reading at the high school stage and in 1926 there were 8. male 
' scholars reading in, colleges and 65 male scholars reading at the high school 
' , ■ ■ . stage; .The education ^ of the depressed class girls has remained ex- 

. ^ , tremely backward. By 1926. no girl pupil had reached the high school 

stage and the percentage of female pupils under instruction to the total 
female depressed class populatiom was ' only ' 0*03 as against 0*5, the 
figure for female scholars from all communities. 

■;/ Between 1917 and 1921 'the: following measures were adopted to 

improve the state of education amongst the depressed classes : — 

■ ; ' - ^ framed 'to , prevent the refusal of a<^mission 







■ ' ;i237- ' v': 

■scliooLs were opened only in areas" m'''wliicli adequate facdlities did not 
•exist in tlie ordinary schools "owing" to the size of the depressed class 
population ; the grant-in-aid rules, were. revised to admit of special two- 
thirds grants to schools for the. depressed classes opened by private 
inanagenieiit ; special hostek'.were ■ ope.ned , for depressed cdass pupils 
.and fee remissions and reserved ; scholarships were givaiittKl. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of scholarshij)s for the depressed 
classes was increased, a small :bonus., was ■ granted to head masters of 
primary schools for each pupil from the depressed classes who passed the 
primary certificate exainination, the educational rules were amended so 
as to prohibit any differential treatment of depressed class pupils reading 
in public schools and increased grants were given for the construction 
of special hostels. 

Assam. — Owing to the large variety of tribes in the province of Assam 
it is almost impossible to give anything like even approximately correct 
figures for the depressed class population. The total population of all 
the aborigines, hill and forest tribes and depressed classes is, however^, 
nearly four millions or 50 per cent, of the total population of the pro- 
vince. The following figures, which cannot be regarded as strictly 
-accurate, for the number of pupils under instruction exclude MU tribes 
but include aborigines living in the plains, separate figures not being 
available for depressed class pupils only. 

In. 1917 there were 29,505 pupils under instruction in all grades of 
institntions and in 1921 there were 22,739 such pupils. No figures 
are available for subsequent years, 

Tlie figures for Aborigines, HiU Tribes and depressed classes show 
that in 1917 there were 2 scholars in coUeges and 1,832 scholars, includ- 
ing 54 girls, at the secondary stage and in 1921 there were 57 scholars 
in colleges a-nd 1,781 including 28 girls, at the secondary stage. The 
fall in the number of scholars between 1917 and 1921 may probably be 
accounted for by inaccurate figure: and differences in classification. 
From 1917 onwards depressed class pupils have been encouraged by 
fee remissions, special scholarships and the provision of separate schools 
.and hostels. 


Cha-ptbu Xri.-— T he education op Iukopeans and Anglo-Indians. 

The total number of Europeans (including Armenians) and Anglo- 
Indians ill British India is approximately two hundred and fifty thousand 
or 0*1 per cent, of the total population..; 

Ill 1916 the total number of European scholars reading in all classes 
■■of institutions was 39,583 ;'in 1921, 43,235 -and in 1926, 46,962. The 
percentage of European scMars to the total European population was 
15*8 in 1926, 17*2 in 1921 and 18*7, in 1926. _.The corresponding figures 
lor ail communities were 1916,— 2*9 ; 1921,— 31 and 1926,— 4*0. 
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111 1916 tiiexe were 415 institutions especially intended for Euro- 
peans ; ill 1921, 436 and in I 9265 418. The number of scholars reading 
in these institutions was 39,431 in 1916 ; 44,817 in 1921 and 51,673 in 
1926. 

The number of non-European scholars reading in European schools' 
was 2,979 in 1916, 4,152 in 1921 and 8,800 (approximately) in 1926.. 
The number of Europeans reading in, Indian Lchools was 3,131 in 1916,. 
2,570 in 1921 and 4,189 in 1926. 

Thus, while the number of Europeans reading in European schools 
increased by only 5*1 per cent, between 1921 and 1926, the number of 
Indians reading in European schools increased by 111*9 per cent, and the 
number of Europeans reading in Indian schools increased by 62*9 per 
cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the increase in the number of European 
scholars in European schools was larger than the corresponding in- 
crease betw^een 1921 and 1926 and this may be accounted for by the war, 
which was responsible for a large increase in enrolment, especially in 
the Hill schools. 

The reduction in the number of schools for Europeans between 
1921 and 1926 was not due to any falling off in the demand for facilities 
for education but was the result of a deliberate policy of concentration 
whereby small scattered schools were replaced by central schools and 
rival schools in large towns were amalgamated ; the majority of schools 
thus affected being railway and mission schools. It may be noted that 
in 1926 out of a total of 418 European schools as many as 83 were main- 
tained by Railways. 1 


The large increase in the number of non-European scholars reading: 
in European schools between 1921 and 1926 was due to a change in 
policy in most provinces whereby the restrictions on the admission oi 
non-Europeans into European schools were withdrawn or modified.. 
In the European Schools Code of 1905, which was made common for 
all India, the admission of Indians was limited to 15 per cent, of the- 
total enrolment, but since 1916 various provinces Lave raised the per- 
missible percentage and by 1926 Madras and Bombay were admitting 
up to a fixed limit of one-third and in Burma, where all restrictions have- 
been removed, consequent on European education being transferred 
36 per cent, of the total enrolment consisted of non-European children. 

The extent to which the permission to admit Indians has been availed' 
of has depended on the location of the schools, whether in the hills or* 

^ in' the' plains, the finances of 'the managements and the desire or other-' 
wise of managements to ; retain" .the distinctive features of European 
schools. 

^ ; ' The rise in the number of European 'seholais reading in schools for 

' Indians was mainly due to the.ahknee of adequate facilities in European 

■ ^ ‘ “ 
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.‘■scliools and to the increasing need for, Anglo-Indians to compete with 
IndianSj through the, same; system of "examinations, for employment, 

, .In 5 Arts' and Pro.fessional Colleges for Europeans 

in British India ; in 192l3,6,andiii,1.926, 9. But in 1926 in the Gover- 
.nors’ Provinces there were no Arts Colleges for Europeans, except in 
the United Provinces, where there were, 4 Intermediate colleges for males 
• with a total of SI -European scholars,, and only 3 Professional Colleges, 
2 Training Colleges for teachers in the Punjab, one for males and one 
for females, with a total of 47 scholars, and one Training College for 
females in Bengal with 20 scholars/ 

The total number of Europeans reading in Arts and Professional 
Colleges in the Governors’ Provinces in 1916 was 531 : in 1921, 456 
and in 1926, 589. In 1926 the total nuin])er of European scholars read- 
ing in Arts and Professional Colleges in British India was 646, including 
11 in Law Colleges, 68 in Medical Colleges, 89 in Training Colleges, 107 
in Engineering Colleges, 2 in Agricultnral Colleges, 11 in Commercial 
Colleges, 6 in Forest Colleges and 1 in a Veterinary College. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of European scholars reading 
in all classes of institutions increased in every province, except in the 
Punjab, the largest increase occurring in Burma. 

The staffing of European schools showed considerable improvement 
in both the periods under review. In 1916 the percentage of trained 
teachers to the total number of teachers was 49*4 ; in 1917 it was 54*8 
and in 1926, 61*0. The latter figure compares favourably with the 
figure for trained teachers in all institutions in 1926 (45-6 per cent,), 
but in view of the relatively small number of European schools the 
percentage of trained teachers in European schools was low in both 
periods and the number of trained graduate teachers very small. In 
Madras, which lias the largest number of European schools, there "were 
in 1926 only 49 trained graduate teachers out of a total of 735 teachers. 

Between 1916 and 1921 there was no large change of policy in regard 
to European education except that the restriction on the admission 
of non-Europeans was relaxed and the concentration and amalgamation 
of schools were encouraged. The school and examination curricula 
and syllabuses were revised in most provinces and instruction in Manual 
Training, Domestic Economy, Telegraphy, etc., was developed, parti- 
cularly in Madras and Bombay. By the revision of the curricula in 
Madras the study of a vernacular was made compulsory. The Boarding 
grants were raised in Madras, free studentships were increased in value 
in Bihar and Orissa and the stipends in the Training Colleges in the 
Punjab were enhanced. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the policy of amalgamation and concentra- 
tion was continued in the major provinces and new Educational Codes 
for European schools were introduced in Madras and the United Pro- 
vinces. In Madras, the Punjab .and the Central Provinces the system of 
ygrant-in-aid was revised so as to bring it into line with the grant-in-aid 
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Code for Indian sctools and the number and value of European scliolar- 
ships were increased in Bombay and the Punjab. In Madras the curricula 
and syllabuses for European schools were completely revised and a system 
of School Leaving Certificates was introduced. 

In 1916 the total direct and indirect expenditure on European ediK 
cation was Rs. 90*08 laldis , in ' 1921,, Rs, 120*09 lakhs and in 1926j. 
Rs. 145*01 lakhs. Between .1916 ... and 1921 the total expenditure in- 
creased by 33'3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 20*7 per cent*. 

The total expenditure in the Governors’ provinces increased from 
Rs. 89*81 lakhs in 1916 to Rs. 114*95 lakhs in 1921 and in 1926 it was.- 
Rs. 135*65 la-khs. 

To the total expenditure in 1916 Government funds contributed 
38*1 per cent., fees 32*3 per cent, and other sources 29*1 per cent. The ' 
corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 1921 — , Government 
funds 35-6j fees 35*2 and other sources 28*9, 1926 : — Government funds 
34*2, fees 34*9 and other sources 30*5. In each year Local Board funds* 
contributed imder one per cent, to the total cost. Between 1916 and. 
1926 the percentage of Government contribution fell by 3*9 and the 
percentage of contribution from fees and other sources together rose 
by 4*0, 

The most noticeable feature of the above figures is the high per- 
centage of cost borne by fees and other sources together, the figures* 
being : — 1916, — 61*4, 1921, — 64*1 and 1926, — 65*4. These figures may 
be compared with the figures for the expenditure on all classes of educa- 
tion -which were : — fees and other sources, 1916, — 43*9, 1921, — 39*9' 
and 1926,-37*9. 

The figures show that while the expenditure from Public funds on. 
the education of all classes increased from 56*1 per cent, in 1916 to 62*1 
in 1926, the expenditure from Public funds on European education fell, 
from 38*6 in 1916 to 34*6 in 1926. 

The total expenditme on European education increased in all pro- 
vinces between 1916 and 1921, but between 1921 and 1926 the expendi- 
ture fell in the Punjab and in Bihar and Orissa and rose in all other- 
provinces. The total expenditure in the Punjab was even less in 1926' 
than it was in 1916. Between 1916 and 1921 the expenditure from.. 
Government funds fell in Bombay and increased in all other provinces,, 
but between 1921 and 1926 the expenditure from Government funds; 
decreased in Bengal, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Pro- 
vinces and in Assam and rose in the other provinces. The expenditure 
from Govermnent funds was actually less in Bombay, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces in 1926 than it was in 1916. 

The fall in expenditure in certain provinces can be partly accounted 
for by the decrease in the number, of European institutions which occurred 
between 1916 and 1921 in Bombay and the Punjab and between 1921 
, and 1926 in Bombay and Bengal and by a decrease in the number of 
in"ail"provm^ 
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Graph showing the progress in the percentages of ail pupils, 
Mohammadans and Females in all recognised institutions 
to their respective populations. 




viEcea ..except ill: Biliar and Orissa, while between 1921 and 1936 the fee 
income again increased in all provinces except in the United Provinces- 
and the Punjab. Between 1916 and 1921 tbe income from other sources 
increased in all provinces except 'in the Central Provinces and between 
1921 and 1926 it rose in all provinces except in Bombay and the Punjab*. 


Chapter XIII. —The Training- of Teachers. 

Institutions for the training' of teachers are classified under different 
heads in the various provinces and are varyingly termed CollegiatCy 
Secondary, Anglo- Vernacular, Vernacular, Primary, Higher Elementary 
or Lower Elementary as the case may be. But for the purposes of this, 
chapter all the institutions have been divided into two main classes— 
“ Colleges ’’ which, in most provinces, train only graduate teachers 
for employment in colleges and high schools and schools * ’ which in- 
clude all grades of training other than collegiate. 

In 1916 there were 12 Training Colleges with an enrolment of 774- 
students ; in 1921, 19 colleges with 1,108 students and in 1926, 21 
colleges with 1,219 students. The .figures for 1921 and 1926 include 2, 
colleges for women with 66 students and 6 colleges for women with 
134 students respectively. In 1926 in '.addition to the 21 colleges there 
were Departments of Teaching with Degree or Diploma Courses at the. 
Aligarh, Benares and Rangoon Universities. 

In 1916 there wrere 776 training schools with an enrolment of 17,732. 
students ; in 1921, 1,090 schools with 27,428 students and in 1926, 
696 schools with 25,343 students. These figures include 92 training 
schools for women with 2,405 students in 1916, 128 schools -with 3,834 
students in 1921 and 158 schools with 4,769 students in 1926. The 
strength of Training Colleges for men and women and of training schools 
for wmmen increased in both periods, the largest increase occurring' 
between 1916 and 1921. The strength*‘of training schools for men 
largely increased between 1916 and 1921 but slightly declined between 
1921 and 1926. Similarly the number of training schools for men 
largely increased between 1916 and 1921, but decreased between 1921 
and 1926. 

The decrease in the number of trainmg schools for men betw^een 1921 
and 1926 w^as partly due to a policy of retrenchment in some provinces- 
but was mainly the result of the amalgamation of various grades of 
schools, resulting in a number of lower grade training classes not being 
classified as separate schools after their amalgamation with higher grade 
training schools. Such amalgamations did not, however, adversely 
affect enrohnent. ; , ^ 

The great expansion of education which has taken place in both, 
periods, particularly in primary education between 1921 and 1926y 
y' has necessitated the adoption of special measures to provide a sufficient 
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Eiimber of trained teachers to meet the increased demand. But, mainly 
owing to financial reasons, several provinces have not been able to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for the training of the additional teachers required. 
Between 1916 and 1921 all the provinces excepting Bengal, Burma and 
Assam increased the number of students under training in training 
schools, the increase ■ being most marked in Madras, the United Pro- 
vinces and in Bihar and Orissa. Between 1921 and 1926 while large 
increases were recorded in Madras, the Punjab and Burma, the number 
of students under training decreased in Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces and in the Central Provinces. 


The results of the steps taken to increase the oiitput of trained teachers 
are reflected in the rise in the percentage of trained teachers to the 
total number of teachers. In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers 
to the total number of teachers in primary and secondary schools was 
30*1 : in 1921 it was 37*1 and in 1926, 45*6. The figures for secondary 
and primary schools separately were : — 


Secondary :~1916,— 364, 1921,-^43*3 and 1926,-60*6. 
Primary : — 1916, — 28-3, 1921,-36*6 and 1926, — 44*2. 


The percentages for the individual provinces have been discussed in 
the chapters on .secondary and primary education, but it is noticeable, 
with reference to the number of training institutions and scholars -in 
the provinces, as mentioned above, that in 1926 the highest percentages 
of trained teachers in secondary schools were in Madras, the Punjab 
and Bmma and the highest percentages of trained teachers in primary 
schools were in the United Provinces and in the Punjab. 


The maintenance of an adequate supply of trained teachers and the 
satisfactory staffing of schools depends, amongst other things, on the 
qualifications demanded from candidates undergoing training, the 
value of the stipends offered to students under training and the scales 
of pay and the prospects of teachers generally. The steps taken to 
improve the supply and conditions of service of the teachers in Indian 
.schools in the various provinces are outlined in the following paragraphs. 




Madras* — Between 1916 and 1921 the pay of teachers in all Govern- 
ment secondary schools and in most Local Board secondary schools 
was improved and a recurring sum of one lakh was granted for the 
improvement of the pay of low-paid teachers in aided secondary schools. 
The stipends to students under training in aided training schools were 
raised, the secondary training course was increased to two years, except 
for candidates who had read up to the Intermediate standard, and 
endeavours were made to encourage higher elementary training in pre- 
ference to lower elementary training. 


The miinmum pay of trained teachers in Local Board elementary 
,|was’ raised from Es. Es. 12 and a special allowance of Es. 4 
teg^cheri in" schools, managed by Boards which, were ■ 











The rates of tea-cliing grafts -to-aided elernentaiy schools were revised 
and-^ shows -the .improvement . bttween .-1916 .and 

■■■1921'.:— 


A vSecondary Trained teacher . 

A Higher Elementary Trained teacher 
A Lower Elementary Trained teacher 
An untrained teacher 
An untrained secondary teacher 
An untrained Higher Elementary teacher 
An untrained Lower Elementarv teacher 


lOiO. 1021. 

. , E-s. Es. 

Per annum. Per aimum. 


[20,- 


48 

42 

9i> 

84 

30 

90 
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Between 1921 and 1926 the pay in some Local Board secondary 
schools was increased and the special one lakh teaching grant to aided 
secondary schools was continued. The qualifications for admission 
to both secondary and elementary training schools were raised, the pay 
of teachers in all Government Elementary Schools and in some Local 
Board Elementary Schools was increased and a compulsory provident 
fund scheme w«»s introduced for all teachers on Es. 20 and above in 
secondary an.i elementary schools. The rates of teaching grants payable 
to aided elementary schools were also raised so that an untrained se- 
condary teacher received Es. 120, a trained higher elementary teacher 
Es. 120, an untrained higher elementary teacher Es. 84 and untrained 
Lower Elementary teacher Es. 60. t 

Bombay* — ^Between 1916 and 1921 the stipends of all classes of 
teachers under training were raised and the pay of teachers in Govern- 
ment and Local Board Secondary schools was improved. The following 
table shows the improvements made in the minimum pay of teachers 
in Government and Local Board primary schools : — 


R8. 


1922. 

Rs.' 


Por moiisem. Per mensem. 


Unqualified teachers 

9 

20 

Qualified teachers . . # • * , ‘ 

9 

25 

Unqualified Headmasters ^ 

n 

25 

Qualified Headmasters . * * 

11 

30 

First year trained teachers 

12 

30 

Second year trained teaoherS'' . ' ^ ' * • 

U 

35 

Third year fcmnad teachers • 

20 

40 
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Between 1921 and 1926 tiie pay of teachers in Government and 
local Board primary schools was again raised and the following scales 
were' introduced;:— 


Rs. 


Unqualified teacliors . , 

■ . 20, 

Qualified teachers . . . . . 

. 30 

First year trained' teachers 

. 40 

Second year trained teachers . 

, ' * 35-—' 1 — 45-— “l—SO 

Third year trained teachers 



Headmasters and first assistants were given special allowances and the 
scales of pay for all teachers in Sind were made higher than the scales 
for Bombay proper. 

Bengal. — BeWyeen 1916 and 1921 the pay of teachers in all grades 
of Government schools was revised and the average pay of a teacher in 
a local Board primary school (excluding the city of Calcutta) improved 
from Rs. 10*7 to Rs, 11*8 and that of a teacher in a privately managed 
school from Rs. 7*4 to Rs. 7*9. In 1916 the average minimum pay of a 
teacher in a Local Board primary school was Rs. 6 and that of a teacher 
in a privately managed primary school was Rs. 4, the corresponding 
figures for the year 1921 being Rs. 10 and Rs. 3 respectively. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of stipends available for teachers 
in vernacular training schools was raised and their value increased and 
an additional sum of Rs. 3 lakhs was sanctioned as grant-in-aid to aided 
secondary schools with the main objects of improving the pay of teachers 
and of instituting provident funds. A special grant of Rs. 2 lakhs was 
also made by Government to improve the pay of teachers in aided pri- 
mary schools. 

United Provinces. — Between 1916 and 1921 the number and value 
of stipends in all grades of training schools were increased, the pay of 
teachers in all Government secondary schools was improved and large 
increased grants were paid to aided secondary schools for enhancing the 
rates of pay of teachers. The following table shows the improvement 
in the minimum pay of teachers in Local Board primary schools : — 


Per mensem. Per merivsem. 


iliilliii 


tTiifcmined tea<s!iers 
Trained teachers' 
Hoad Masters 


^ ^ 

HtSiii: 


Between 1921 and 1926 a (SoFemment Provident Fund scheme was 
a^dnc^ for all teachers in recognised secondary schools and the 



Punjab. — Between 1916 and 1921 the pay of all teachers in Govern- 
ment secoiidaiy schools was improved and the average monthly pay 
of a trained teacher in a Local Board primary school increased from 
Es, 15 to Rs. 26. By 1921 the average minimum pay of a teacher in a 
Local Board primary school was Es. 15*2 and the average minimum pay 
of a trained teacher of the lowest grade was Es. 18*2. 

Between 1921 and 1926 provident funds were made compulsory 
in all recognised secondary schools and the scales of salaries in most 
Local Board secondary schools ^vere raised. The pay of trained teachers 
ill Local Board primary schools was considerably improved and in 
1926 the minimum pay of a trained teacher of the lowest grade was 
approximately Rs. 20 a month. 

Burma. — Between 1916 and 1921 the qualifications necessary for 
admission to all grades of training were improved and the number and 
value of stipends were increased. The pay of all teachers in Government 
Anglo-Vernacular schools was improved and a minimum scale of salaries 
was fixed for all recognised aided Anglo- Vernacular schools. Between 
,1921 and 1926 the scales of salaries in vernacular secondary schools were 
improved, a provident fund scheme was instituted for all aided secondary 
schools and new and improved scales of pay were introduced for all pri- 
mary schools under local authorities. Under the new rules governing 
the pay of Vernacular School Teachers, the minimum pay of the lowest 
grade uncertifi,cated Primary School Teacher was fixed at Es. 26. 

Bihar and Orissa. — Between 1916 and 1921 the rates of pay of all 
teachers in Government schools were increased and the pay of teachers 
in most Local Board and aided secondary schools was improved. The 
average pay of a teacher in a Local Board primary school increased 
from Es. 10*9 in 1916 to Es. 13*1 in 1921 and that of a teacher in a pri- 
vately managed primary school from Es. 7*1 to Rs. 8*5, but in some dis- 
tricts the minimum pay "was as low as Es. 3. Between 1921 and 1926 
the value of the stipends for teachers under training was raised and 
the qualifications necessary for admission to training schools were im- 
juoved. A Provident Fund Scheme was introduced for all recognised 
aided secondary schools and the system of grant-in-aid to secondary 
schools was revised. The minimum pay of an untrained teacher in a 
Local Board primary school was fixed at Rs. 5 and that of a trained 
teacher of the lowest grade at Rs. lU. The average pay of a teacher 
employed in an aided primaiy school improved, between 1921 and 192G 
from Rs. 8*5 to Es, 9*9. 

Oeiitrai Provinces.— Between 1916 and 1921 the value of the sti- 
pends paid to teachexs in training schools was raised, the pay of teachers 
in all Government, Local Board and'aidefi. secondary schools was improved. 
Provident funds were established in a large xiumber of aided secon- 
dary and primary scIiooIb and the minimum' pay of vernacular primary 
Local Board school teachers wm fixed' at* Es.’ 20 Tor a trained teacher 
and at Rs. 15 for an untrained teacher. The average pay of a teacher 
in an aided primary school rose from Rs,' 104 to Es. 16*3. 


Between 1921 and 1926 the number and value of tlie stipends paid 
.to students under training were increased and a Provident Fund schenie 
was made compulsory in^ all -aided "'secondary sciiools. In most Local 
Board primary schools time .scales of pay were introduced with the same 
■'miniina as in the.pievions period' and the average pay of a teacher in an 
.aided primary, school irnpro.ved from Es. 15*3 to Es. 20*2. 

Assam. — Betw'eeii 1916 and 1921 the average pay of a teacher in a 
Local Board j)iimaxy school improved from Es. 9 to Es. 14*6 and that 
of a teacher in an aided primary school from Es. 9*6 to Es. 15*2. The 
minimum pay of a teacher in a publicly managed primary school was 
also raised from Es. 8 to Es. 12. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the value of the stipends in training institu- 
tions was raised and a special grant of Ks. 25,000 was given to aided 
secondary schools for the improvement of the pay of teachers. 

The above details for the provinces show that while large varia-tions 
exist between province, and province, considerable improvement has 
taken place in. the pay and conditions of service of teachers in both 
periods under review. In. the "matter 'of the pay of | primary J school 
teachers, who form the great' majority of all classes of teachers, the 
greatest improvement occurred in Bombay, the Punjab, Burma and in 
the Central Provinces. . 

■ Expendittm.—ln 1916' .-the’ total-- expenditure on training colleges 
and schools in British India was Es. 32*67 lakhs of which Government 
funds met 80*6 per cent, and other sources 19*4 per cent. The corre- 
sponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were 1921, — total expen- 
ditui*e Es. 60*68 lakhs, Government funds 85*9 per cent., other sources 
14*1 per cent. 1926, — total expenditure Es. 65*28 lakhs. Government 
funds 90*1 per cent, and other sources 9*9 per cent. 


Chaweb XIV. — Teobkioau, iKonsraiAL and Vocational Education, 

In' the periods under' review_ technical, industrial and vocational 
education have been developed^ by; the establishment and maintenance 
of special institutions and by the, broadening of the cunicuk in schools 
for general education. The first', part of this chapter, therefore, deals 
with technical and industrial schools and the second part is concerned 
with the vocational side of .'-general -school education. 

Schools. 

, Ocmmefoml In Addition to the Commercial Colleges men- 

tioned in a previous clmpterkhiere were in 1916, 66 commercial schools 
; with 3,647 pupils ; in 1921j;;M;-'schools W'ith 3,799 pupils and in 1926, 
139 schools with 6,750 pupils.- -^.The courses of instruction have naturally 
, in the different institutions, ...but the majority of the commercial 
' ‘'^fc;pn:oyided courses, in' shorthand,' typewriting, book-keeping; bant 

j'^e'deanAnd for commercial education 
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lias varied considerably as between province and province and between 
1921 and 1926 the nuinbei of schools increased from 2 to 48 in Madras^ 
from. 31 to 36 in Bombay, from 16 to 27 in Bengal and from 7 to 10 in 
■Bihar: and Orissa, . 

There were no commercial schools in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Burma in 1921 but in 1926 there were 3 in the United Pro- 
vinces, 1 ill tlie Punjab and 13 in Burma. The Central Provinces had one 
school in 1921, but no school in 1926 and Assam had no school in either 
year. The figures for 1926 include the following schools for women : — 
2 in Bengal 1 in Bombay, 1 in the Punjab and 1 in Burma. 

Technical and Industrial Schools , —In 1916 there were 237 schools 
with 12,685 pupils ; in 1921, 276 schools with 14,082 pupils and in 1926, 
396 schools with 20,848 pupils. The figures for 1926 include 77 schools 
for girls with 3,358 pupils. 

It is diflicult to generalise with regard to the type of instruction 
given in these institutions and the class of student attending the courses, 
but the majority of the schools are trade and craft schools training 
industrial apprentices, artisans and workers in special crafts. The 
technical and industrial schools of Madras, Bombay and Bengal alone 
include the following variety of schools and classes Eaihvay schools, 
mining schools, minor engineering schools, carpentry schools, spinning 
and weaving schools, textile manufacture and leather trade schools 
and classes in building, printing, motor driving, blacksmithy, dyeing, 
metal work, wood work, plumbing, sanitary engineering, lacquer work, 
pottery, cane work, basket making, lace making and embroidery. The 
large increase in the number of schools and pupils since 1921 indicates 
the extent of the demand for practical training -and a special feature of 
some of these trade schools in the major provinces has been the training 
of apprentices and workmen by agreement with their employers, such as 
Railway Companies, Factories, Mills, etc. 

Agricultural Schools , — In addition to the Agricultural Colleges men- 
tioned in a previous chapter there were in 1916, 3 Agricultural schools 
with 71 pupils ; in 1921, 11 schools with 291 pupils and in 1926, 17 
schools with 517 pupils. The 17 schools in 1926 included 10 under 
Government management and one school for girls under Mission manage- 
ment in Bihar and Orissa. Six of the schools are in Bombay, three in 
Bengal and three in Madras. These 12 schools are similar in character 
•and provide a two years’ vernacular course for the sons of agriculturalists. 
Boarding, lodging and tuition are provided free in the Bombay schools. 
The Agricultural school in the United Provinces provides a two y^rs’ 
vernacular course for fleldmen, a course for Farm Mechanics and a course 
for teachers from Vernacular Middle Schools. 


Vocational classes in schools for general education. 

In both periods, but particularly between 1921 and 1926, there has 
been a marked tendency to broaden the courses of instruction both in 


secondary and primary ^schools-' so as to give manual trainingj in some 
fornij to all grades of pupils, to 'widen the,, cHoice of.' optional subjects 
and to make the public examinations not merely a test of efficiency lead- 
ing to higher literary education, but also an opportunity for qualifying 
' for direct employinent or for further technical , study . In rural verna- 
cular schools much has been done to make the curriculum suitable for 
the children of the agricultural classes, vrho form the bulk of the school- 
going population, and to adapt the instruction to the needs of the village 
pupil who is likely to return to a rural occupation. 

The following paragraphs summarise, as far as possible, the activities 
:of the various provinces .in these directions:—. , 

. ' 'Madras.— Prior to , 1921,, the Secondary ■ School ,Lea,vVing ■Certifi.eate: 
Exraniiiation. taken at the end of the liigli school course, included the 
following technical subjects as optionaLs : — shorthand, typewriting, 
,book“keepin.g'y:, precis, , writing ..and .indexing, , commercial:,, ...practice :.and:, 
geogiaphy, commercial arithmetic, agriculture, domestic economy, 
dress making and lace making ; manual training classes w^'ere working 
at a number of centres and carpentry and w'eaving classes -were being 
held in a number of secondary schools. 

Between 1921 and 1926 Practical Telegraphy was added to the list 
of optional subjects taken in the Secondary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination and the number of candidates appearing for commercial 
subjects largely increased. In the same period there w^as a rapid de- 
velopment of manual training and practical or vocational instruction 
in secondary and primary schools and by the end of the year 1926 as 
many as 68 secondary schools were giving instruction in some form of 
manual training and the total number of pupils receiving such instruc- 
tion -was approximately 12,000. The courses of instruction included 
wood work and mechanical drawing, weaving, carpentry, metal work, 
agriculture, tailoring, engraving, rattan work, spinning, book-binding, 
sericulture, horticulture, dyeing, ixiica work, coir work, smithy, printing 
and market gardening. 

In elementary schools, similar developments took place on a smaller 
scale and by the end of 1926 over 2,000 pupils reading in standards IV 
to VIII were receiving instruction in practical training classes attached 
to 24 institutions. The instruction included courses in weaving, tailoring, 
carpentry, woodwork and agriculture. 

There was also a very large increase in the number of practical classes 
attached to training schools for' teachers and by the end of 1926 there' 
were S4 such classes with over 8,000 students in attendance. The- 
courses included instruction in wood work, mechanical drawing, weaving, 
rattan and bamboo work, textile' printing, aluminium w?’ork, engraving, 
book-binding and basket work. 

It has to be noted, however, that the main object of the development 

i educational rather than 
been aided by the study ' 
artisan’" apprentices the: : 


a^^cabtt^ining in all' grades, of -schoois wag 
" ' ii*t though,, pu^s might have 

"ii . . . .t . "'If' 
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improvement of tlieir general education was fundamental to tlie intro- 
duction of tlie training already described. In 1922 the post of Manual 
Training Instructor attached to the Grovernment Training College for 
Teachers, Saidapet (Madras), was converted into the post of Adviser to 
'Government on Manual and Vocational training and the officer who held 
the post supervised the development of the schemes already outlined. 

Bombay, — Prior to 1921 both the School Final Examination and the 
School Leaving Examination, which were conducted by the Joint Ex- 
amination Board created in 1918, included practical subjects such as 
carpentry, short-hand, type-writing, book-keeping and commercial 
correspondence and manual training was.introdiiced into a few primary 
schools.: V . . . „ 

Between 1921 and 1926 there was little development in regard to 
practical training in secondary schools though domestic science and 
manual training were added to the optional subjects in the School Leav- 
ing Examination. In primary schools, however, an important change 
was introduced in 1923 by the bifurcation of the primary school course 
after standard IV and the provision of a special alternative curriculum 
with ‘an agricultural bias for standards V to VII. By the year 1926, 
43 primary schools had adopted the alternative course and 1,252 pupils 
were under instruction in standards V to VII. The object of the alter- 
native course was not to train agriculturists, but to give a general school 
education with a bias towards agriculture and with this end in view 
the course included theoretical and practical teaching in simple village 
agriculture with actual work on small agricultural plots and instruction 
in village carpentry and smithy. 

Bengal. — Prior to 1921 manual instruction was being given in 22 
secondary schools and the subjects taught included carpentry, spinning 
and weaving. Between 1921 and 1926 no progress was made in the 
development of manual training in secondary schools and it would appear 
that even the existing vocational classes lost their popularity. 

In 1923 a revised curriculum for primary schools was introduced and 
included manual work for boys and manual work, including clay-modelling 
and domestic science, for girls. 

United Provinces, — In 1921 there were 32 secondary schools taking 
commercial subjects, including shorthand, type- writing, book-keeping 
and commercial correspondence, in the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination and 11 schools taking manual training, but the number 
of candidates at the examination both for commerce and manual training 
was very small 

Between 1921 and 1926 the whole position of vocational instruction 
in schools for general education was reviewed and it was decided that 
the demand for vocational education could best be met by the provision 
of special schools. But manual training was encouraged and developed 
in secondary schools because of its general educative value. The number 
of students taking up commercial subjects in secondary schools in- 
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creased and spinning and weaving were introduced into the syllabus for 
domestic science in. girls’ high schools,* 

In 1924 Government decided to introduce practical agriculture as 
a compulsory subject in a limited number of vernacular middle schools 
and by 1926, 9 Board schools had opened agricultural classes. These 
classes were not designed to produce expert agriculturists, but to give 
an agricultural bias to the general school education. In 1925 Govern- 
ment further decided to introduce wood work as a form of compulsory 
maimal training in vernacular middle schools and by 1926, 15 Eoard 
schools had opened wood wwk classes in specially constructed manna! 
training blocks. 




The Punjab. — Between 1916 and 1921 the optional subjects in the 
School Leaving Certificate examination included commercial subjects 
and the tuition in these subjects was in the majority of cases given 
in special clerical training centres, attached to individual secondary 
schools, but open to students from all the neighbouring schools. Simi- 
larly the manual training given to pupils in secondary schools wavS mainly 
conducted in special training centres and by the end of the year 1921 
there were 19 such manual training centres and 36 commercial training 
centres. "With regard to primary schools the outstanding feature of 
the period was the opening of practical agrieuitural courses in verna- 
cular middle schools, the schools chosen being provided with small farms 
or garden plots. The teaching in these classes was in the hand of rural; 
teachers especially trained at the Government Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur, and the course of instruction tvas intended to adapt the curri-- 
eulum of the rural vernacukr middle school to the needs of the rural 
community. By the end of the year 1921, 44 middle schools w'ere teach- 
ing agricidture and several high schools, with faims attached, were 
conducting practical classes in agriculture. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the schemes for vocational traming initiated 
in the previous period were further developed and it wns definitely 
decided as a matter of policy not to institute separate schools for the 
teaching of vocational subjects but to adapt the imstructioii in the ordi- 
nary schools to the lives and environment of the pupils so as to train 
boys both for ordinary rural occupations and where possible, for ulti- 
mate study in ciaft schools and wholly vocational classes. 

The system of opening agricultural classes in the ordinary verna- 
cular middle schools was continued and 'by the end of the year 192& 
there were 102 schools teaching agriculture,, 50 with farms attached 
and 62 with garden plots.’ ' Agriculture was included as a subject in the 
Matriculation examination, but little progress was made in the develop* 
ment ,of agricultural farms and classes attached to high schools. Tiie 
policy of giving a form of vocational instruction in the schools for general 
education naturally necessitated a, revision of the curriculum in training 
schools and in the period under review farming, gardening and manual 
work formed an essential part -of the work in most vernacular training 
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Biirma. — Prior to 1921 commercial subjects, ^veayiiig. lace-ni iking 
and sloyd were taught in a number of Anglo-vernacalar and vernacular 
schools, but it was an excepted policy that facilities for vooationai eduea-* 
tion should be provided for in special schools. Between 1921: and 1^ 
no special developments took place., except that the number of vernacular 
schools using trained sloyd teachers increased and sloyd training classes 
were attached to four Government training schools. 

Bihar and Orissa, — Between ' 191.6'. -and 1921 a School Leaving 
Gertificite Examination was introduced at the end of the high school 
course and provision was made for candidates taking commerciai sub- 
jects. m inual training and domestic science and manual training instruc- 
tion was given in classes attached to four Government High Schools. 
Between 1921 and 1926 the whole question of vocational education both 
in special schools and in schools for general education was considered 
by a Committee appointed by Government in 1922. By 1925 orders 
had been passed on the report of the Committee and as the result of the 
Committee's recommendations vooationai subjects were introduced into 
a number of middle and high schools, while more attention was paid 
to school-gardening, nature study, clay modelling and paper work in 
primary schools. In middle schools a number of classes for agriculture, 
carpentry, weaving and tailoring were opened and by the end of 1926 
manual training was being taught in 11 high schools and commercial 
subjects in 9 high schools. In 1924 spinning was made compulsory for 
girls over 10 3 ?'ears of age in primary schools and optional for boys over 
that age in primary schools. 

Central Provinces and Berar.— Between 1916 and 1921 manual 
trainiiig, chiefly in the form of woodwork., was introduced into a number 
of secondary schools and in 1919 a Director of Manual Training was 
appointed. In primary schools endeavours were made through the 
enoouragament of school gardening and nature stud}?' to adapt instruction 
more closely to rural needs and instruction in practical agriculture was 
in a few cases experimented with. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the whole question of vocational education 
w’-as considered by a committee which was appointed by Government to 
consider the needs of the province in the matter of vocational training, 
but the recommendations of the Committee were mainly concerned with 
technical and industrial education in special institutions. Manual 
training was developed in a large number of high and middle schools 
and by the end of 1926-27 manual t-raining- centres had been establish- 
ed. In 1925 a special two years' course of training for manual training 
instructors was opened in the Government Training College, Jiibbulpore, 
and iiistraction in manual training was given to the teachers under 
training in all training schools. v 

Asspa,— In ^ neither period was .-there any special developiaient of 
vocational training in schools for general education and the accepted 
policy was not to encourage' such developments- 





XV.— The Teaining op Chaeactee. 

No attempt will be made in this chapter to discuss all ti 
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corporate life of educational institutions in the Provinces 
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adequate, take with them the spirit of patriotism, the sense of discipline 
and the improved physique which wiU be their legacy from the tlni- 
versity Training Corps/’ It w'ould be out of place here to attempt to 
show how far these ideals have been realised^, but the reports on the work 
of the various Corps clearly indicate that the Coprs have helped to foster 
freedom from caste prejudices, a sense of discipline, pride in athletic 
prowess and physical well-being and the qualities of leadership. 

Boy Scouts. — Prior to 1917 the Boy Scout movement had made 
little head^vay in Indian schools, though a number of troops existed in 
European schools. The main difllculties in the tvay of development 
wem the exclusion of Indian troops from the Imperial Boy Scouts Asso* 
elation and lack of adequate finances and qualified supiervisiom In 
1917 the Government of India addressed all local Governments and 
suggested that, while the formation of Boy Scout troops called for no 
interference by Government, official encouragement should be given to 
the movement and that troops should be established in Government 
schools. The visit of the Chief Scout to India in 1920 also gave a great 
stimulus to the movement and in 1921 the admission of Indian scouts 
into the Imperial Boy Scouts Association resulted in the amalgamation 
of a number of separate Associations in the various provinces. By the 
year 1921 the total number of officers, scouts, rovers and cubs in British 
India was approximately 20,000. This figure included scouts who were 
not members of the Imperial Boy Scouts Association ; the actual mem- 
bership of the Association in India and in the Indian States being only 
16,000. By the year 1926 the number of officers, scouts, etc., had in- 
creased to over 80,000 and the Boy Scouts Associations in all the Pro- 
vinces, except in Assam, were in receipt of grant-in-aid from provincial 
funds. Many scout troops have been organised independently of educa- 
tional institutions and in spite of the large increase in the total number 
of scouts a very large number of schools are without any scout troops. 

In Madras the number of scouts increased from 6,600 in 1921 to 
over 8,000 in 1926. Up to the year 1922 the organisation of scout 
troops was supervised by the Assistant Physical Adviser to Government, 
but subsequently, with the aid of Government funds, the local Associa- 
tion appointed two whole time organising Secretaries. In 1926 the Gov- 
ernment were paying a recurring annual grant of Rs. 10,000 to the- 
Association. A special feature of the movement in Madras has been 
the starting of Sea Scout troops, criminal tribe troops and a troop for 
leper boys. 

In Bombay there was little progress, prior to 1919, in which year an 
officer of the Indian Educational Service w^as placed on special duty 
to organise the scout movement. In 1921 this officer and 6 Indians 
were deputed to England for scout training and in the same year a sum, 
of Rs. 90,000 was collected by public subscription for the Scouts Asso- 
ciation. In 1926 there were 417'' troops, with ' nearly 11,000' scouts and 
the Government’s annual grant.to the Association was Es. 40,000. 
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In the United Produces there were few scout troops excent in 
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tliat the most thonghtfiil minds^ in India lament the tendency of exist- 
ing systems of education to develop tlie intellectual at the expense of 
tlie moral and religious faculties. In September 1911 they invited local 
Governments, other than the Bombay Government, to assemble local 
committees in order to consider the whole question. Such committees 
are still at work in some provinces.- For the present the Government of 
India must be content to -watch experiments and keep the matter pro- 
minently in view. Enlightened opinion and accumulated experience 
•will, it is hoped, provide a practical solution to what is unquestionably 
the most important educational problem of the time,*’ 

The provincial conferences held during 1911 and subsequent years 
confined their recommendations almost entirely to the question of moral 
instruction and no large change in policy resulted from their delibera- 
tions. In 1921 the Government of India addressed all local Governments 
on the question of the introduction of religious iiistnietions into Govern- 
ment schools and stated that the Government of India, so far as they 
are concerned, have no intention whatever of receding from their atti- 
tude of strict religious neutrality or from the principle that Government 
schools ought not to be used as a means of fostering any one religion 
at the expense of others. But they are of the opinion that the embargo 
which hitherto has been placed on the introduction of religious ins- 
truction in publicly managed schools may be removed,'' The Govern- 
ment of India also made it clear, while indicating the conditions under 
which religious instruction might be permitted in publicly managed 
schools, that the matter was one in which local Governments might 
adopt such lines of action as they themselves thought fit. Until the 
year 1921, therefore, though religious instructions was inparted in many 
privately managed schools, in denominational schools and in schools for 
Muhammadans no direct religious instruction, except in rare caseSj 
permitted in schools under public management. 

The steps taken in the various provinces to encourage religious and 
moral instruction are briefly summarised in the following paragraphvS 

AlfMlms , — In both periods under review moral instruction was im- 
parted in all secondary schools in accordance with a departmental 
syllabus and religious instruction was given in many aided schools and 
ill most Muhammadan institutions. In 1922, the Government after 
consulting all local bodies, issued orders permitting religious instruction 
ill publicly managed schools on condition that institutions under public 
management should not foster any one religion at the expense, of others, 
that public funds should not be used for imparting religious instruction, 
that the majority of the members of a local body must sanction the intro- 
duction of religious instruction and that the religious instruction given 
must take place outside regular 'school ■hours, 

Bombay . — In 1913 moral instruction was made part of the curricu- 
lum in all training institutions and direct moral instruction was imparted 
with the aid of specially prepared books in all Government and in. 
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corresponding figures for male and female scholars separately were : 
males 1916,— 3-2, 1921—3-6, 1926,— i-2.; females 1916,— 0-3, 1921, 
—04, 1926,— 0-6. 

GoUegiate . — In tlte years 1916 and 1921 tliere were 2 Arts Colleges 
for men and in 1926, 3 Arts Colleges for men. Tlie total enrolment in 
these colleges was 146 in 1916, 132 in 1921 and 401 in 1926. No women 
were reading in colleges in either period. 

The total expenditure on Arts Colleges rose from Es. 0*67 lakhs in 
1916 to Es. 0-94 lakhs in 1921 and again to Es. 148 lakhs in 1926. 


Seconiary , — In 1916 there were 50 secondary schools with an enrol- 
ment of 12,808 scholars ; in 1921, 80 schools with 16,555 scholars and 
in 1926, 113 schools with 24,381 scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the 
number of schools increased by 60*0 per cent, and the number of scholars 
by 30*0 per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools in- 
creased by 41*3 per cent, and the number of scholars by 46*4 per cent. 
The figures for girls schools separately show that there were 3 schools 
with 691 scholars in 1916, 4 schools with 825 scholars in 1921 and 15 
schools with 2,228 scholars in 1926. The number of girls reading in 
secondary schools thus increased by 39*6 per cent, between 1916 and 
1921 and by 170*1 per cent, between 1921 and 1926. 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers in secondary schools to 
the total number of trained teachers was 63*6 ; in 1921, 67*4 and in 
1926, 64*3. 


The total expenditure on secondary schools was Es. 2*67 lakhs in 
1916 ; Es. 5*39 lakhs in 1921 and Es. 8*02 lakhs in 1926. 

Primary . — In 1916 the total number of primary schools was 624 
with an enrolment of 29,246 scholars ; in 1921, 692 schools with 28,852 
scholars and in 1926, 566 schools with 32,563 scholars. The figures for 
girls schools separately were : — 1916, — 40 schools and 2,918 scholars 
1921, — 66 schools and 3,516 scholars and 1926, — 68 schools and 4,270 
scholars. The main reason for the fall in the total number of schools 
between 1921 and 1926 was the retrei^chment in expenditure which took 
place in the year 1922-23 as the result of which 120 primary schools 
were closed. 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers in primary schools to the 
total number of teachers was 32*0 ; in 1921, 40*1 and in 1926, 51*3. 

In 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools was Es. 1*90 lakhs 
in 1921, Bs. 3*69 lakhs and in 1926, Rs. 3*79 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 educational progress was severely affected 
by the Great. War, the Afghan War, tribal warfare and economic distress. 
But inspite of these handicaps the number of schools and scholars in- 
creased and expenditure expanded. The important features of the 
period included the appointment of an Inspectress of girls schools, the 
^of’’a Text ■Book 'Committee .and the revision of pay of all 
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1922 a Boy Scouts Orgamsation was establislied wMcli developed satis- 
factorily until by the year 1926 tliere was a total of over 300 scouts. 

Ajmer-Merwara. — In 1916 there were 9,754 scholars reading in 
recognised institutions ; in 1921, 10,063 scholars and in 1926, 12,026 
scholars. In 1916 the percentage of scholars tinder instruction to the 
total poj)ulatioii was 1*9 ; in 1921, 2*0 and in 1926, 2*4. The corre- 
sponding figures for male and female scholars separately were: — Males 
--1916,— 34, 1921.-3*3 and 1926,-3*8; females— 1916,— 0*3, 1921, 
—0*4 and 1926—0*7. 

Collegiate , — In both periods there was one Arts College for men, 
with 131 students in 1916, 87 students in 1921 and 131 students in 
1926. The total expenditure on colleges in 1916 was Ks. 0*33 lakhs ; 
in 1921, Rs. 0*45 lakhs and in 1926, Rs. 0*74 lakhs. 


Secondafy, — In 1916 there were 30 secondary schools with an enrol- 
ment of 4,348 scholars ; in 1921, 32 schools with 3,321 scholars and in 
1926, 33 schools with 4,484 scholars. Between 1921 and 1926 the 
number of secondary schools for girls rose from 6 with 545 scholars to 
7 with 977 scholars. In 1921 the percentage of trained\teachers to the 
total number of teachers was 37*8 and in 1926 it was 41*1. 

In 1916 the total expenditure on secondary schools was Rs. 1*42: 
lakhs ; in 1921, Rs. 1*93 lakhs and in 1926, Es. 3*14 lakhs. 

Primary, — In 1916 there were 94 primary schools with an enrol- 
ment of 4,019 scholars ; in 1921, 144 schools with 6,483 scholars and in 
1926, 158 schools with 7,249 scholars. The figures for girls separately 
were 1916, — 8 schools with 351 scholars ; 1921, — 11 schools with 532 
scholars and 1926, — 12 schools with 652 scholars. In 1921 the per- 
centage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers was 37*7 
and hi 1926 it was 60*7. 

The total expenditure on primary schools was Es. 0*41 m 1916 » 
Es. 0*67 in 1921 and Rs. 1*22 in 1926. 

Between 1921 and 1926 Boy Scouts and Girl Guides Associations 
were established. The post of Superintendent of Education for Ajmer- 
Merwara and Delhi was abolished and the work transferred to the Edu- 
cational Commissioner with the Government of India. A post of Assis- 
tant Superintendent for Education was created and the pay of the staff 
of the Government College, Ajmer, was revised. 

Delhi. — In 1916 there were 10,620 scholars reading in recognised 
institutions, in 1921, 13,461 and in 1926, 21,906. , The percentage of 
scholars under instruction to the total population was 2*6 in 1916, 3*2 
in 1921 and 4*6 in 1926. The corresponding figures for male and female- 
scholars separately were : — ^males — 1916, 3*8, 1921,-4*9 and 1926, — 
6*6 ; females— 1916,— 1*0, 1921,-1*2 and 1926,-1*6. 

Collegiate, — ^In 1916 there were 2 colleges with an enrolment of 309* 
scholars ; in 1921, 3 colleges with an enrolment of 559 scholars and in 
.6\i^li^es'with an enrolment of 1412 scholars. The latter figure* 
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included one college for women with 44 scholars. In 1916 the total 
expenditure on colleges was Rs. 0*67 lakhs, in 1921, Rs. 1*30 lakhs and 
in 1926, Rs. 3*01 lakhs. 

Secondary. — In 1916 there were 17 secondary schools with an enrol- 
ment^of 3,848 scholars ; in 1921, 42 secondary schools with 6,752 scholars 
and in 1926, 47 schools with 10,548 scholars. The figures for girls 
schools separately were 1916, 7 schools with 1,225 scholars ; 1921, 
8 schools with 1,015 scholars and 1926, 10 schools with 1,774 scholars. 

In 1916 the percentage of trained ‘teachers to the total number of 
teachers w^as 55*1 ; in 1921, 66*6 and in 1926, 75-0, 

In 1916 the total expenditure on secondary schools was Rs. 1*47 
lakhs I in 1921, Rs. 3*12 lakhs and in 1926, Rs, 4*54 lakhs. 

Primary. — In 1916 there were 100 primary schools with an enrol- 
ment of 6,066 scholars ; in 1921, 146 schools with 5,446 scholars and in 
1926, 158 schools with 9,233 scholars. The figures for girls schools 
separately were : — 1916, 13 schools with 701 scholars ; 1921, 22 schools 
with 1,012 scholars and 1926, 25 schools with 1,432 scholars. 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 52*1 ; in 1921, 60*4 and in 1926, 58*9. 

In 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools was Rs, 0*77 lakhSy 
in 1921, Rs. 0*98 lakhs and in 1926, Rs. l*74iakhs. 

Until April 1921 education in Delhi remained under the administra- 
tive control of the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, but in 1921 
a Superintendent of Education was appointed for Delhi and Ajmer- 
Menxara. In May 1922 the Delhi University was founded and the three 
local Arts Colleges ceased to be affiliated to the Punjab University ; 
the Lady Hardinge Medical College, however, remained under the Punjab 
University. In 1926 compulsion for boys only was introduced in 2 
wards of the Delhi Municipality. In 1926 also a Board of Secondary 
Education was established which took over the control of the High 
School and School Leaving Cerdficate examinations. 

Bangalore. — In 1916 there were 10,374 scholars in recognised ins- 
titutions ; in 1921, 11,687 and in 1926, 13,625. In 1916 the percentage 
of scholars to the total population was* 10*3 ; in 1921, 9*9 and in 1926, 
11*4. The figures for male and female scholars respectively were : — 
Males— 1916, -~-12*3 ; 1921,-12*3 and 1926,-12*8. Females— 1916,— 
7*5 ; 1921,-7*2 and 1926,-8*7. " 

Collegiate. — In both periods there were 2 colleges one for men and 
one for women. In 1916 the total number of scholars was 743, includ- 
ing 292 women ; in 1921, 787 scholars, including 328 women and in 
1926, 425 scholars including 310 women. 

The total expenditure in colleges was Rs. 0*61 lakhs in 1916 ; Rs. 0*79 
lakhs in 1921 and Rs, 0*51 lakhs in 1926. 

Secondary.— In 1916 there were 21 secondary schools with an enrol- 
ment of 4,102 scholars ; in 1921, 20 schools with 4,047 scholars and in 
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1926, 21. schools with 4,949 scholars. In 1921 the percentage of trained 
eachers to the total number of teachers was 69*7 and in 1926 it was 
67-3. 

The total expenditure on secondary schools was Es. 1-88 lakhs in 
1916 ; Es. 3*98 lakhs in 1921 and Es. 3-11 lakhs in 1926. 

Pfima-ry , — In 1916 there were 68 ]3riniary schools with 5,319 scholars ; 
in 1921, 83 schools with 6,715 scholars and in 1926, 73 schools with 
7,295 scholars. In 1921 the percentage of trained teachers to the total 
number of teachers wuvS 69-7 and in 1926 it was 75*6. 

The total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 0*69 lakhs in 1916 > 
Es. 1*10 lakhs in 1921 and Es. 1*31 lakhs in 1926, 


Out of a total of 102 educational institutions in Bangalore in 1926, 
22 were institutions for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, including 2 Arts 
Colleges, 11 secondary schools and 7 primary schools. With effect from 
April 1923 Bangalore was removed from the jurisdiction of the Madras 
Educational Department and the Inspector of Schools, Coorg and Banga- 
ore, came directly under the Eesident of Bangalore and the Government 
of India. 

Coorg. — In 1916 there were 7,679 scholars reading in recognised ins- 
titutions ; in 1921, 8,347 scholars and in 1926, 8,841 scholars. In 
1916 the percentage of scholars to the total population was 4*4 ; in 1921, 
4-8 and in 1926, 5*4 . The figures for male and female scholars separately 
were : — ^males — 1916, — ^5*4 ; 1921, — 6-1 ; and 1926 — 6*6 ; females — 
1916, — 3*0 ; 1921, — 3*0 and 1926, — 3*9. There were no colleges in 
Coorg in either period. 

Secondary. — In both periods there were 3 secondary schools, 2 for 
boys and 1 for girls. In 1916 the total number of scholars was 587 
including 100 girls — ^in 1921, 820 scholars, including 152 girls and in 
1926, 1,045 scholars, including 233 girls. 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 71*4 ; in 1921, 83-9 and in 1926, 80*8. 

The total expenditure on secondary schools was Es. 0*33 lakhs in 
1916 ; Es, 0*36 lakhs in 1921 and Rs. 0*57 lakhs in 1926, 

Pritnary . — In 1916 there were 98 primary schools with an enrol- 
ment of 7,056 scholars ; in 1921, 109 schools with 7,491 scholars and in 
1926, 108 schools with 7,786 scholars. 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 67*4 ; in 1921, 76*7 and in 1926, 78*L 

In 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools was Rs, 0*50 lakhs ; 
in 1921, Es. 0*64 lakhs and in 1926, Rs* 0*96 lakhs. 

Coorg has been included in this chapter as a directly administered 
area but in January 1924 the Governor General in Council extended to 
Coorg the provisions of the Government of India Act relating to Legis- 
' of Lieutenant Governors 'and a local l^;Mature was 

, Coorg. Since 1924, therefore,' the. control of ■ edmjation , 


lias vested ia tlie Cliief Commissioner of Coorg the Inspector of 
Schools, Coorg and Bangalore, as head of the Education Department* 


Chapteb X?II.— InuoArioH 'm the CjshtkxIl Leciislature* 

Legislation* — Between 1921 and 1926 the following Bills were 
passed into Law : — ^The Delhi University BEl, the Calcutta University 
Bill and the Benares Hindu University Amendment Bill. 

The Bill to establish a Unitary University at Delhi was a Govern- 
ment measure and was introduced in the Legislative Assembly in Janu- 
ary 1922. ' Few amendments were made in the Bill as passed by the 
joint-select committee and the Bill was finally passed by both houses in. 
February 1922. 

The Calcutta University .Bill, was-, introduced as a Government 
measure in the Legislative Assembly in March 1921 and was passed by 
both houses almost without discussion* The Bill transferred the control 
of the University from the Government of India to the Government 
of Bengal and made the Governor of Bengal the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. The Benares Hindu University Amendment Bill was intro- 
duced as a Government measure in the Council of State in January 1922 
and was passed, almost without discussion, by both houses in February 
1922. The original University Act provided that no mon-Hindu could 
be a member of the Court of the University, save in the case of the first 
Court. The amending Bill threw open membership of the Court per- 
manently to non-Hindus. 

Three Bills dealing with Medical Education were introduced by non- 
official members, but were not proceeded with. The first, a Bill to amend 
the Indian Medical Degrees Act of 1916, was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in February 1925. Its object was to empower provincial 
legislative councils to add to the list of institutions authorised to grant 
medical degrees, diplomas and certificates. In February 1926 the Bill 
was withdrawn owing to non-official opposition. In February 1926 a non- 
official Bill called the Indian Medical jBducation Bill was introduced in 
the Legislative Assembly. The object of the Bill was to regulate Medi- 
cal Education in India by creating an All-India Medical Council and by 
providing for the establishment of a recognised qualification in indigen- 
ous (Unani and Ayurvedic) methods of medical treatment* The Bill 
was not, however, proceeded with. In the same month a non-official 
bill on similar lines was introduced in the Council of State. This Bill, 
after having been circulated for opinion, was also dropped. 

Eesolutions. — ^In February ^1921^ resolution was moved in the 
Legislative Assembly recommending to the Governor-General in Coun^ 
oil that at least one model high school for girls, with a suitable boarding 
house attached, be started in each, province, that a definite portion of 
the Education budget (say |) be aUotted and spent on the education 
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of girls and that a special Imperial grant-in-aid be sanctioned for the 
object. The resolution was supported by many non-official members, 
but was opposed by one Honourable Member on the ground that he 
objected to western education being given to Indian girls.* The Govern- 
ment opposed the resolution since it was concerned with a transferred 
subject under the control of ministers in the Provinces and since there 
were already 103 high schools for girls in India. 

The resolution was negatived. 


In February 1922 a resolution was moved in the Legislative Assem- 
bly recommending to the Governor-General in Council that Ks. 6 lakhs 
each year be spent from Central Revenues on the traming of Indians 
and imglo-Indians abroad in technical subjects including shipbuilding, 
wireless telegraphy, gunnery, industrial chemistry, mining, geological 
surveying, cottage industries, fruit-canning and milk-products. An 
amendment was moved to the effect that the services of the men so 
•trained should be utilized by Government whenever possible and, after 
the Government had explained that scholarships for technical study 
were already being given in the provinces and that the resolution as 
worded was not acceptable owing to the inclusion of subjects which 
were primarily the concern of the Local Governments, the motion as 
amended was adopted. 

In the same month a resolution was moved recommending to the 
Governor-General in Council that a committee of professional experts 
be appointed to enquire into the training that is obtained in the various 
Medical and Surgical institutions in India with a view to bringing the 
Indian Institutions in all respects on a level with those of the United 
Kingdom and thereby creating in India a suitable field of recruitment for 
its entire medical services. The motion was opposed by the Govern- 
ment on the main groxmd that it included a survey of conditions which 
were under the control of provincial Governments and, after an amend- 
ment dealing with the composition of the Committee to be appointed 
had been defeated, the resolution was negatived. 

In January 1924 a resolution was moved in the Legislative Assem- 
bly recommending to the Governor-General in Council that twenty-five 
scholarships, each tenable for five years, at about Rs. 4,000 per head 
per annum, be given year after year as funds are available from the 
Imperial revenues to Indians of great promise specially for research 
work in any part of the world and in any branch of knowledge approved 
by the Central Legislature. After the Government had explained the 
extent to which support was being given to research students abroad 
-and the financial difficulties involved in the proposal the motion was 
adopted. 

In February 1921 a resolution was moved in the Council of State 
recommending to the Governor-General in Council to recommend to 
every Provincial Government the desirability of (a) having an Ayur- 
" A and Tibbi Medical College in their provinces, (6) taking measures 
to d ivelop Indian drags and { 0 } appointing Vaidyas and Hakims in 




eveij dispensary to treat patients 'by indigeiious methods as far as 
possible. Tlie motion was opposed by Government on the ground that 
it was a matter for the Provincial Legislatures to deal with and not one 
in which the Government of India could dictate to the local Govern- 
ments. 

The resolution was rejected. 

In the same month a resolution was moved in the Council of State 
recommending to the Governor-General in Council to take early steps 
to introduce legislation in order to place the Universities of India on 
a more democratic basis. The mover of the motion desired that the 
authorities of the various Universities in the Provinces should contain 
fewer nominated members and that the Central Government should 
introduce legislation to that end. After the Education Member had 
replied, explaining what steps had been taken to increase elected repre- 
sentation in the Provincial Universities and suggesting that legislation 
of the nature demanded must initiate with the local Governments, the 
resolution was by leave withdrawn. 

In September 1921 a resolution was moved in the Council of State 
recommending to the Governor-General in Council that he may be 
pleased to forward to all Proviucial Governments the recommendations 
of the Council that they should take necessary steps for introducing 
religious and moral education in all aided and Government schools and 
colleges. After the Education Member had explained that a circular 
letter on the subject of religious and moral instruction had already 
been issued to all local Governments the resolution was by leave with- 
drawn. 

In the same month a resolution was moved in the Council of State 
recommending to the Governor-General in Council to request the Secre- 
tary of State for India to apply to the Trustees of the “ Cecil Rhodes 
Scholarships Settlement ” to transfer to Indian students the scholar- 
ships reserved under the settlement for German students which have 
been discontinued since the war and further, that in the event of such 
transfer not being possible for any reason, to apply to the Trustees, 
and if necessary to the Executor to create new scholarships for the bene- 
fit of Indian students. The resolution, which was accepted by Govern- 
ment, was adopted. 

Questions. — ^Education being a transferred provincial subject the 
questions on education in the Central Legialature were mainly confined 
to the Universities in receipt of grants from Imperial funds and to 
developments in the areas directly administered by the Government of 
India. 

In the Legislative Assembly the questions asked between 1921 and 
1926 were concerned with the following subjects the reorganisation, 
of the Calcutta University, the establishment of the Patna, Rangoon 
and Agra Universities, the grants paid to the Aligarh, Delhi and Benares 
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Universities, tlie need for a University in Rajpntaiia, students and non- 
co-operation, state teclinical scholarsliips, expenditure by Railways on 
railway schools, the extent and cost of education in the directly adminis- 
tered areas, appointments in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi, 
the number of agricultural and commercial colleges in India, the instruc- 
tion given in Chiefs Colleges, the teaching of wireless science in colleges, 
nautical classes in Government colleges, the opening of a school of mines 
at Dhanbad, the location of the Inter-University Board, the position of 
the depressed classes and the progress of the Boy Scouts movement. 


In the Council of State comparatively few questions concerning edu- 
cational matters were asked* The questions put were practically con- 
fined to the following subjects : — 

Provincial and local Universities in India, educational policy generally, 
the progress of Muhammadan education, the provision of State scholar- 
ships for study abroad, University Training Corps, Religious and Moral 
instruction in schools, students and the non-co-operation movement, 
the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, and the School of Mines, Dhanbad. 


PART II. 


Statistical Tables. 
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TAELE No. 11. 


Percentage of Scholars to total popuhiion. Recognised Institutions only. 



1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1023. 

1924. 

1025. 

1926. 

Madras — 

Males 


5*9 

6*0 

6*1 

6*1 

6*3 

6-5 

6*6 

■ 'O-O' 

''■7*5'V' 

8*0 

8*4 

Females 


1-4 

1*4 

1*4 


' ■ 1*7 ' 

1*7' 

1-7 

, 1-8 

1*9 



Total 


3-6 

3*6 

3*8 

3*8 

3*9 

,4*1 

, 4*1' 

'■'44 

4*6,: 

6*0 

5*8 

Bombay — 

Males , 


6-0 

5*9 

5*9 

6*3 

6*7 

7-1 

■ ;7*1 

7-2 

7*5 

7*6 


Females 


1-4 

1*4 

1*5 

1*7 

1*8 

2 0 

1*9 

1*9 

1*9 

2-0 

2-1 

Total 


3-8 

3*7 

3*8 

4*1 

4-8 

4*7 

4-6 

4*7 

4*9 

5-0 


Bengal — 

; : Males . / , . 


6*4 

.0*7: 

6*8 

6*6 

6*7 

6-6 

6*2 

6-5 

6-8 

7*2 

■.■'■:7*4':' 

Females 


1-3 

1*3 

1*4 

1*4 

1*4 

1*6 

1*5 

V6 

1-6 

1-6 

.1*7 

Total 


3-9 

4*1 

4*2 

4*1 

4*1 

4*1 

3*9 

4-1 

4-3 

4*5 

4*6 
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.. Males . 

. ' 

2*8 

3*0 

3*1 

3*2 

3*5 

8-7 

3*7 

3-9 

4*1 
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4*6 
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•2 

*3 

•3 

•3 

•4 

*4 

•4 

*4 

*5 

•5 


Total 
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•6 

•6 

•6 

•6 

*7 

. *7 

'..‘T 

•7 

•7 

•7 


Total 


2-a 

2*1 

2*1 

2*2 

: 2*4 

2*4 

^■.:,2*7: 

3*2 

8*3 

8-8 

;4*8-''. 

Burma— 

Males , 


4-2 

4*4 

4*3 

' ;4*2:- 

4*1 

; 3*5 

3*4 

3*3 

3*3 

3-5 

3*8 

Females 


2*0 

2*0 

2*0 

2*0 

1*9 

1*8 

1-8 

1*9 

1*9 

2*0 

2*3 
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• 1 

3*1 

3*2 

3*1 

3*1 
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2*6 

2*6 

2*7 

3-0 
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, 
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4*1 
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4-0 

'3*9 

; 4-2 

4*8 
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‘6 

•6 

•6 
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•6 

•6 

•6 
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•4 
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. 
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1 . 

2*3 

2*3 

2*3 
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] 

2*3 

2*2 ' 

2*4 

2*0 
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3-0 
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Males . 


1 4*4 

4*3 

4*5 

4*4 

4*4 

4*4 

4*2 

43 

4*6 

4-6 

4-7 

Females 


•6 

•5 

‘5 

^ *5... 

-e 

*6 

•5 

•5 

*5 

•6 

-5 

Total 


2*1 

2*6 

; 2*6 

2*6 

2*5 

2*4 

2-4 

2*4 

2*5 : 

2-6 

2-6 
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Males 


5*8 

6*7 

5*6 

5*5 

5*6 

■ 4-9. 

4*6 

4*9 

6*2 

5-4 

5*7 

Females 


'8 

•8 

'8 

•8 

*9 

*8 

-7 

7 

•8 

•8 

•9 

Total 


3*4 

3*3 

3*3 

3*1 

3*2 

2*9 ’ 

2-7 

2*9 

3-1 

3*2 

3*4 

India — 













Maks . 


4-7 

4*3 

4*9 

4*9 

,..■5*1 

51 

6*0 

6-4 

5*7 

6*0 

6-5 

Females 


•9 

1*0 

1*0 

1*0 

';X*1 : 

1*1 

1*1 

1*1 

1*2 

1-2 

1-3 

Total 


2*9 

3*0 

3*0 

3*0 

3*1 

3-1 

3*1 

3*3 

8*6 

3*7 
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Question of Introduction of Reforms in Baluchistan. 


Population. 


Total, 


Towns. 


Baluchistan 


I , — Indian States and Tribal 
Territory, 


h Kalat 


3. Marri and Bugti country 
II . — Administered Territories 


1. Quetta-Pishin 


2. Loralai 


3. Zhob 


4. Bolan 


5. Ohagai 


1. BalucMstan is a moimtainoas eotuatrj, considerably larger than 
Britisi Isles, with a total population less than the British Isles’ annual 
are onljf two towns worth the name, Quetta and Sihi, 
cMefty; by Englishmen, Punjabio 


3,693 

799,625 

722,602 

77,023 

2,331 

416,001 

41,479 

1,202 

1,923 

328,281 

327,364 

91T 

264 

60,696 

50,424 

272 

144 

37,024 

37,011 

13- 
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^nd otlier aliens. The indigenous inhabitants ordinarily avoid the 
•arbaii areas and are scattered over the country in hamlets or tents. They 
live mostly in a tribal state of society, and more than half of them have 
not yet emerged from the nomadic or semi-nomadic stage. Over 90 
per cent, of the population are Muslims. Owing to the strong Oocal 
prejudice against education the number of Eterate Muslims in the whole 
of Baluchistan is less than 10,000, and more than half of these are aliens. 

2. Two-thirds of Baluchistan’s area and more than half her popiila- Indian'States 
tionare absorbed by the two Indian States, Kalat and Las Bela, and the 
unadministered Marri and Bugti tribal country, which lie outside the tiibal areas, 
scope of an enquiry regarding constitutional Reforms. 

3. The population of that portion of Baluchistan wdiieh is under Areas tinder 
British administration is 383,624, spread over 46,960 square miles. 

no portion of it does British administration date back further than 1879. tion. 

'The area under British administration is divided into two categories — 

British Baluchistan, which is a province of British India, under the ad- 
ministration of a Chief Commissioner (section 58 of the Government 
of India Act), and the Agency Territories which are not British India 
but are administered under the authority of the Indian (Foreign Juris- 
diction) Order in Council, 1902, by the Chief Commissioner of British 
Baluchistan for the time being in his capacity as Agent to the Governor 
’General. This juristic distinction is a reflection of past history, the 
areas included in British Baluchistan having been formally ceded, while 
jurisdiction over the administered territories has accrued to the British 
Government under a variety of circumstances not involving the acquisi- 
tion of formal sovereignty. From a practical standpoint there: is no 
substantial difference between the laws in force in the two areas and the 
manner in which they are administered. By notification No. 1603-I.B., 
dated the 28th July 1911, under the Indian (Foreign Jurisdiction) Order 
in Council, 1902, all laws for the time being in force in British Baluchistan 
are, in the absence of a declaration to the contrary, deemed to be in force 
in the Agency Territories, with the result that while the source of the 
laws in force in the two areas is wholly different the laws themselves are 
for the most part the same. The laws in force in British Baluchistan 
‘Comprise 

(1) such of the laws in force in any part of British India at 
the commencement of the British Baluchistan Laws Regula- 
tion, 1913, as are specified in Schedule I to that Regulation, 

42 ) such Acts of the Indian Legislature made subsequently to the 
commencement of that Regulation as are expressed to extend 
to British Baluchistan, 

'(3) Regulations made expressly for British Baluchistan under sec- 
tion 71 of the Government of India Act, and 

(4) enactments in force in other parts of British India which are 
extended to British Baluchistan by notification under the 
Scheduled Districts Act, 1874. 
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In the absence of a declaration to the contrary, a law in any of 
these four categories which is for the time being in force in British 
Baluchistan will equally be in force in Agency Territories. 

4. Before 1921 various forms of quasi-provincial settlement were 
tried, under which the Local Administration was given the powders of a 
Local Government in respect of the revenue under certain specified 
heads in the province, the deficit betw-een provincial expenditure and 
revenue being met by the Central Government. At the time of the 
abandonment of the system in 1921, the share of the provincial expendi- 
ture which had to be borne by the Central Kevenues was two-thirds. 
Since 1921 all Baluchistan revenue and receipts are credited to Central 
Revenues, and all expenditure is met by Budget allotment from those 
Revenues. 

5. In paragraph 198 of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
^ Baluchistan is mentioned among the areas for which the Government 

of India should consider the advisability of associating with the personal 
administration of the Chief Commissioner some form of advisory council 
adjusted in composition and functions to local conditions. The Agent 
to the Governor General was called upon for Ms views. He gave them 
in the following note. 

6. The population of Baluchistan contains three sharply differing 
sections, the military, the towns-people and the tribesmen. The occupa- 

, tion of the country was forced upon the Government of India and is 
maintained, for purely strategic reasons ; and the security and w^elfare 
of the troops at Quetta, Chaman, Loralai and Fort Sandeman must 
form the chief pre-occupation of the administration. The urban com- 
munities did not exist before the British occupation in the eighties and 
nineties of last century and have come into existence mainly to supplj^ 
the Wyants of the military, although they now depend to some extent 
also upon the growing trade with Afghanistan and Persia which has 
been stimulated by the railways. These urban communities consist 
of aliens, largely from the Punjab, who return to their homes when, 
satisfied with their gains. They have little sympathy mtli or under- 
standing of the tribesmen, of whose language and customs they are 
ignorant. The tribesmen inhabit thinly a vast area of arid mountains 
and valleys, of which probably less than two per cent, is cultivated. 
The rainfall is scanty and there is little perennial w’-ater, but in the hot 
weather the stony nullahs are sometimes filled with brief and uncon- 
troikbie floods. Many of the tribesmen are nomadic and many semi- 
nomadic. Their principal occupation is pastoral though, as the last 
Census Report points out (Census of India, 1911, BalucMstan, para- 
^aph 316) all those who have any connection with agricultm-e return 
themselves as agriculturists. There is little prospect of an increase of 
population or of any development of industry except in the wool-trade* 
'feuit-kad^ The province is ba^rely self-supporting, ^ in so far as the* 
ind|^^;us^'pppulatioh is concerned, and has to import a quantity of 
food-stufe fox the military and towns population. The density of the 
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poj)iiIation for the whole of BaluchistaEi is 6 per square mile and varies 
from 24 per square mile in Quetta-Pisin to 1 per square mile in Cliagai. 
Its total number was in 1911,- 834,703 souls and it was stated in the Census 
Report that, while Baluchistan contributed 1/1 3th to the area of the 
Indian Empire it contributed little more than l/377tli to its population. 
The urban population numbered in 1911 only 49,609, Of the tota 
population enumerated, 359,086 were residents in the Kalat State so that 
considerably less than half a million persons live under British rule. 

Life and administration present modern complications of India only 
among the small alien communities of the so-called towns. The more 
important British Indian laws have been nominally extended to tlic 
v/hole of Baluchistan outside the Kalat State, the Marri and Biigti 
tribal areas and the Chagai district. But in practice these laws affect 
only the few towns and headquarters bazaars. The rest of the country 
is governed by customary law, as ascertained and modified from time 
to time by assemblies of tribal elders. These regulate questions o 
inheritance, betrothal, marriage, the status of women, the composition 
of cases of adultery, disputes regarding tribal boundaries, land and 
water rights, and civil claims of all kinds and adjudicate on the guilt of 
persons accused of crime. The tribal assemblies moreover recommend 
to the administration the nature and amount of punishment to be 
inflicted in criminal cases, or of the compensation to be paid to those 
who have suffered at the hands of offenders, or of the security to 
be taken for the future prevention of quarrels. The Police are not 
allowed, without a special order, to investigate crime in tribal areas, 
such investigation being mainly carried out by the tribal headmen 
and levies themselves, under the guidance of the higher civil officials. 
A large proportion of disputes, both civil and criminal, never come to 
the cognizance of the officials, but are settled either by the Chiefs 
themselves or by arbitrators appointed by the parties. In matters of 
land revenue the tribal headmen play a leading part, except in the four 
tahsils of Quetta-Pishin, Shahrigh and Sinjawai which are under a cash 
assessment. In the remainder and larger part of Baluchistan Govern- 
ment takes a fixed share of the crops which is assessed at every harvest 
by a revenue official with the help of local 'elders. When any special 
questions affecting the tribesmen arise outside the routine of adminis- 
tration, such for instance as questions of horse-breeding or the wool- 
industry, the Agent to the Governor General takes advantage of the 
assemblages of Chiefs, which take place twice a year at Quetta and Sibi 
and are known as the Shahi Jirga,” to call together and consult the 
tribal representatives. In the Shahi Jirgas the Chiefs of the tribes of 
the Kalat State and of the unadministered Marri and Bugti areas are 
prominent ; since although their interests lie mainly outside the British 
administered districts, the administration is anxious to avail itself of their 
knowledge and influence. 

Thus the tribesmen of Baluchistan are, in all essential matters which 
affect themselves, already self-governing. They ascertain and expound 
their own customary laws, which are the only laws permitted by the 
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administration to be applied to them ; they are responsible for the pre- 
vention of crime and the settlement of feuds; and in practice the func- 
tions of Government exercised by the civil authorities in the tribal areas- 
do not extend beyond a constant watchfulness for the existence of danger- 
ous disputes and an insistence that, when such disputes do arise, they 
shall be referred to the assemblies of elders for settlement, instead of 
becoming the subject of a tribal fray. The authorities are also required 
to see that no decision of a council of elders shall be contrary to good 
conscience or public policy. It seems doubtful whether the most com- 
plete acceptance and development of the Eeforms now contemplated for 
India can attain there the virtual and responsible autonomy now exer- 
cised by the tribesmen of Baluchistan, or whether any other form, 
of consultation or advisory council than those already in existence would 
so well suit the present conditions of that province. The methods now 
followed ensure elasticity and they also ensure that the administration 
shall be gradually modified with the growth and education of public 
opinion. The guiding principle of Government by consultation with tho 
representatives of the people is here in full force. 

So far as can be discovered by consultation with the leading men 
of the tribes, there is no general desire for a change. It would in fact 
be disapproved of. Tribesmen are indeed sometimes met who chafe 
under the authority of their Chiefs or under the restrictions of the custo- 
mary laws and the acceptance of common tribal obligations. But the 
aim of such discontented persons is the exaltation of individualism,, 
through the replacement of tribal custom by the regular Indian law.. 
Such a replacement would deal a death blow at the tribal system and at 
the self-government of the frontier. 

It may be argued that, as education increases, the discontent alluded 
to in the last paragraph will grow, and that some machinery should be 
set up to allow the representation of the more progressive and indivi- 
dualistic of the tribesmen and to enable them in the end to cast off tribal 
and communal fetters and to rearrange their lives on more modern lines. 
But the time for this is certainly not yet, and there seems to be no reason 
why reform should anticipate instead of following a demand. The 
mass of the tribesmen are entirely illiterate. At the Census of 1911 it 
was found that “ in every 10,000 indigenous Musalmans there were but 
47 who were found to reach our modest requirements (for enumeration as 
literate) ; yet, painfully low as this figure is, it gives an extravagant 
idea of the amount of literacy among those whom we have come to regard 
as the real tribesmen of the country.’’ In spite, of constant effort during 
the years which have passed since this passage was penned, it remains 
true. School after school has had to be closed, because the tribesmen 
could not be induced to send their sons. Experiments have been made 
with the substitution of Persian for Urdu as the medium of instruction, 
with little result so far. The attendance of tribal' boys at the Mulks’ 
schools has fallen, while that at the Government schools has scarcely 
men; and it has to be confessed that the existing educational fecilities 
are appreciated only by the alien communities. There is thxm no early 
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prospect of the tribesmen shaking off their apathy and conservation. 

They could not be made to understand the complications of finance or 
of modern legislation. Their faces are still set towards Central Asia and 
away from India. 

A further objection to setting up a regularised advisory comicil for 
Baluchistan would be that of bringing into it the Chiefs of the Kaiat 
State. As has been already shown, the representative Chiefs of Kaiat 
at present sit in the Shahi Jirgas and advise on the exposition of custo- 
mary law and the settlement of the more important disputes in the 
administered districts and also in Kaiat State. But it would be anomah 
ous to include the Kaiat Chiefs in a formally and legally constituted 
council for British districts ; while no such council sitting in British 
territory could appropriately touch on the affairs of the tribes of Kaiat. 

The absence of the Kaiat Chiefs from a formally constituted advisory 
council would deprive such a council of much weight and would also 
offend the Kaiat Chiefs. 

There remains the question of the comparatively small and essentially 
differentiated alien and urban population. Representatives of this 
population could evidently not be called in to advise on tribal affairs 
and customs, while the settlement of their own affairs is largely a 
municipal matter which is dealt with under the Quetta Municipal Law 
and the Baluchistan Bazaars Regulation. There has been some move- 
ment in Quetta among the Hindus for a Panchayat Law, to enable them 
to refer disputes to a legally constituted Panchayat and there has also 
been a suggestion that the Quetta Municipal Law should be amended 
so as to make the Municipal Council elective, instead of nominated as at 
present. These suggestions will be considered ; but they do not properly 
come within the scope of a discussion as to an advisory council for the 
province as a whole. 

My conclusion then, and that of the majority of the officers and others 
whom I have consulted, is that the real tribesmen of the country already 
enjoy to the fullest possible extent self-government by means of the 
consultative assemblies of their recognized representatives and that 
there is no appreciable demand for change. Such assemblies are not 
fitted by education to advise on the more complicated administration 
of the towns, which does not concern them ; and on the other hand, 
the small urban communities are still less in sympathy with the needs 
of the tribesmen. The aims of the Government of India seem to be 
already attained so far as the present development of the country makes 
this possible ; and the elasticity of tribal customs as now enforced ade- 
quately provides for the very gradual modernisation of tribal sentiment.'’ 

7. On the issue then raised the Government of India reached the oovemment’a 
conclusion that '' it would be impossible to establish an Advisory Council decision in 
in Baluchistan, a vast area thiidy inhabited by scattered tribes who in 
all matters essentially affecting themselves are already self-governing” 
aijd proceeded to observe The principle of consultation with the 
representatives of the people is in full force here, but it can only as at 
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present take the form of consultation witli the tribal Chiefs and Headmen. 
A Central Advisory Council would be inconsistent with, and could not 
be superimposed on the tribal system.” 

8. The question of the grant of some measure of constitutional reforms 
to Baluchistan has recently been re-examined by the present Agent to 
the C4overiior General and his predecessor, whose notes are given belo’w. 

9. “ The original enquhy made in 1918, to which Sir Henry Dohbs’ 
note was the reply, envisaged the possibility of instituting some form 
of Advisory Council in Baluchistan as indicated in paragraph 198 of the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. The present Government of 
India memorandum, however, definitely refers to reforms, and in view 
of the fact that since the original enquiry of 1918 and Sir Henry Dobbs’ 
note, the Government of India Act of 1919 has become law, I presuine 
that any type of council or advisory council that might be contemplated 
must be constituted by some application of the Government of India 
Act of 1919. This aspect of the question immediately focuses attention 
on the constitutional and legal position of the administrative area known 
as Baluchistan vis-a-vis British India. 

Sir Henry Dobbs, with whose lucid exposition of the general situation 
in Baluchistan I am in entire agreement, only touched on one aspect 
of this question in paragraph 6, when he pointed out the difficulty of 
including the Kalat chiefs in a formally and legally constituted council 
for British districts. Before therefore dealing with the general question 
of the suitability of the country and people as a whole for any scheme 
of reforms it would appear advisable to clarify the constitutional posi- 
tion. 

Baluchistan is divided into four parts : — 

(a) Indian States. 

(b) Tribal Area. 

(e) Agency Territories. 

(d) British Baluchnstan. 

(a) The Indian States comprise the State of Kalat and its feudatory 
Las Bela. The relations between the Kalat State and the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the Treaty of 1876 and by Article 3 of this, the 
British Government engages to respect the independence of • Kalat. The 
British Government has no power to legislate for or in the Kalat State^ 
and no scheme of reforms imder the Government of India Act can in any 
way apply to the Kalat State. It is noteworthy that the Kalat State 
occupies some 2/3rd of the total area of Baluchistan and holds nearly 

, 'half the total population. , ■ ' 

(b) Tribal iirca.— This consists of the Marri and Bugti country and 
Chagai and the Western Sinjexani country. Though the position never 

have been exactly defined,,! think there' is little doifbt 

Bugtfe are nominally feudatories of the Khan of Ka\at 
though they were not included in the Mastung settlement between the 
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Xhan and his Sardars. In any case the British Government takes no 
revenue from them, and the Tumandars enjoy a certain measure of 
independence in their administration* Regarded either as a portion 
of Kalat or independent territory legislative enactments of British India 
cannot apply to them and the introduction of any scheme of reforms 
would be impossible till the position was cleared. The Chagai and 
Western Sinjerani country appears to have come under the administra- 
tion of the Baluchistan Agency by the Durand Agreement of 1893. Its 
exact constitutional position is not clear to me, but the question is one 
of academic interest only as the area is desert with a total population 
of some ten thousand. 

(a) Agency Territories , — These consist of : — 

{a) Areas acquired from His Highness the Khan of Kalat on quit 
rent, 

(b) Areas whose administration, has been taken over by the British 
Government at the request of the Tribal headmen. 

{a) consists of — 

(1) Quetta TahsiL 

(2) Bolan Pass District* 

(3) Nushki TahsiL 

(4) Nasirabad TahsiL 

The lease of these districts by the Khan of Kalat to the British Govern- 
ment is governed by the agreement of the Dasht plain of 1883 and the 
subsequent agreements of 1899 and 1903. I venture to think that the 
wording of these agreements may have a very definite bearing on the 
possibility of introducing any scheme df reform under the Government 
of India Act into these leased territories* The important clauses of all 
three agreements are similar in wording and are to the effect that the 
Khan of Kalat on behalf of himself, his heirs and successors entrusts the 
management of the districts to the British Government on certain condi- 
tions, the first of which is that the districts shall be administered on 
behalf of the British Government by or through such oflficer or officers 
as the Governor General in Oouncil may appoint. Whether treaties 
so worded would permit of the introduction of any reforms under the 
Government of India Act is a matter on which I do not feel myself, 
in the short time at my disposal, competent to give an authoritative 
opinion, but I note that the agreement of 1902 governing the lease of the 
Berars gives far wider terms of administration to the British Govern- 
ment than the agreements governing the leases of Quetta, Kushki and 
Kasirabad would appear to do, ; The point is one which should be exa- 
mined by the Government of India before the general question of the 
introduction of reforms is considered. 

The areas whose administration, has been taken over by the British 
Government at the request of the tribal headmen are the Loralai and 
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Ehob Bistricts with tlie exception of the Dnki Talisil, and the 8tli para- 
graph of the agreement with the Maliks of Zhob, Bori and Miisakhel 
is important in this connection. In equity it would, I think, be necessary 
to obtain the consent of the inhabitants of these districts to the applica- 
tion of any reforms. The Government of India will be, however, in a 
better position than myself to judge of suitable or possible action in this 
respect, from their examination of the position of similar Agency terri- 
tories in the hTorth-West Frontier Province. 

(d) British Baluchistan consists of the six Tahsils of Pishin, Chaman, 
Shorarud, Buld, Sibi and Shahrigh and no constitutional issue arises in 
this case. 

The eabove analysis throws into striking relief the phrase '' Reforms 
in Baluchistan.’” In any case the States and the Tribal area will have 
to be excluded. These represent an area of 106,000 square miles and a 
population of 427,000 out of a total area of 134,000 square miles and a 
population of 799,000 leaving an area of 29,000 square miles with a popu- 
lation of 372,000 to which some scheme of reforms may be applicable, 
but from which again it is possible that the leased areas and the Loralai 
and Zhob districts may have to be excluded. The area of the remainder 
is some 9,000 square miles containing a population of some 128,000 and 
divided into three widely separated tracts. 

The only large town in Baluchistan is situated in a leased district. 

The present system of administration in Baluchistan has been so 
moulded as to overcome the difficulties of interlacing and ill-defined 
jurisdiction. The iUtroduction of some British Indian system of reforms 
by legislative enactment must inevitably tend to dravr a hard line between 
the areas where such reforms may and may not apply, and co-operation 
between the diverse elements of the present administrative area upon 
which the success of the Administration depends will become increasingly 
difficult. 

With the general thesis of Sir Henry Dobbs’ note I am in entire agree- 
ment. As he states in his eighth paragraph, the real tribesmen of the 
country already enjoy to the fullest possible extent self-government 
by means of the consultative assemblies of their recognised representa- 
tives and they have in recent years, recognising that custom is a living 
growth, of their own volition revised their customary law in many 
important respects so as to bring it more into consonance with modern 
conditions and ideas. I would personally welcome some arrangement 
which would give legislative authority to their proceedings and decisions 
upon tribal and customary law and I can see no objection to consulta- 
tion being required with the natural leaders of the people of all subjects 
affecting their interests, as such procedure would merely embody the 
existing practice. If the difficulties I have outlined could be got over, 

I can see no objection from an administrative point of view to the con- 
stitution of a Council which would consist of the natural leaders of the 
jas they do now, legislate and advise on Iheir own 

simple affairs.” 
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, alien commianitj who number some 48,000 persons (this includes 
i in the Army, Police, Railway, etc.)' and reside only in the town 
Quetta and the bazaars of Sibi, Fort Sandeman and Loialai^ the 
ainder of the population, 35 per cent, of w-hom are either nomadio 
emi-nomadic. live in a tribal state of society in small and primitive 
iges scattered over this enormous area of barren country. 

?ir Heniy Dobbs in liis note has given a vivid and accurate descrip- 
of the manner of life under these tribal conditions and there is little 
dd to what he has written on the subject. He has shown how the 
ssmen are in all essential matters already self-governing : how they 
rtain and expound their own laws and are responsible for the protec- 
of life and property within their borders : how the assemblies of 
L’s selected by the tribesmen regulate questions affecting the social 
of the community, settle civil disputes and adjudicate on the guilt 
arsons accused of crime : how in fact they enjoy to the fullest possible 
at self-government under a system that they both understand and 
‘eeiate/ 

n thevse circumstances it is difi&cult to see what justification there 
id be to superimpose on this system a foreign method of Home Rule 
ontemplated by the Government of India Act. Its introduction 
id be deeply resented by the tribesmen. It could only be carried 
with considerable risk and difficulty and would inevitably result 
le breaking down of the existing social structure and the extinction 
le tribal system. 

am unable to understand the last j)aragraph of Sir Frederick 
iston's note in which he suggests that some arrangements might 
lade to give legislative authority to the proceedings of the existing 
dtative assemblies. In mv opinion and also* in that of the officers 
n I have consulted on the subject the proposal, as far as I am able 
aderstand it, is unworkable. 

he chief consultative assembly in Baluchistan is kiiowui as the Shahi 
i ‘and is composed' of representatives from all parts of the Province 
[ding the Kalat State and Tribal areas. It is possible that iegis- 
e authority might be given to this assembly, but as such authority 
i only be applied to those areas which come under the Government 
'dia Act, viz.^ British Baluchistan and possibly'.the Agency territories 
i^ssembly would lose much of the utility and power that it now 
!^ses. ‘ 

n the circumstances, I do not consider that it w^ouM be advisable 
aka any change in the existing charaeter.of the Shahi Jirga though 
. strongly in' favour of this assembly being more frequently consulted 
ding administrative matters affecting 'the general, welfare of. the 
!e of .the Province.” 
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do not necessarily commit tkemselves to an acceptance of all tke opinions 
therein expressed, proposal for the institution of anything in the 
nature of constitutional reforms has been put. forward by the people 
of Bakchistaii themselves^ though it has recently been made one of 
the chief planhs in the Indian Muslim political platform. ShoiiH such 
a demand arise, it is clear from the statements presented by the three 
Agents to the Governor General that it will be necessary for its proponents 
to advance arguments of considerable cogency to meet the strong con* 
sideratioiis advanced against any alteration of the existing regime, 

BibUogmfhf,—ImpeTml Gazetteer of India, VoL VI, Baluchistan 
Census Reports, 1911 and 192L 





THE SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION IN AJMER- 

MERWARA. 


The System of Administration in Ajmer-Merwara. 

la paragraph 198 of the Report on Indian Constitutional. Eefoniis 
tie tloiiit Authors in dealing with certain smaller tracts including Ajmer-* 
Merwara recoinraeiided that in some if not in all these areas it would be 
well to assori'-ite witii the personal administi'iition of the Chief Commis- 
sioner some form of utlvdsory coiiiieil adjusted in composition and fuiic- 
tioii to local comlirions. They left the further consideration of the 
question to the Ooveriimeiit oi India. 

A Oonmiittee wa^ ap|)oiiit'ed by rlie ijorernnieut of India in 192! to 
examine the administrative and judicial arraugemeuts in Ajiaer-llerwara 
and to advise on the changes nec^v^^ary to enable rha Province to patti- 
eipate in the rcfo’mi-. 


The Commitroe consifierci that the ^‘stablishmanr of a ieglsktive 
c0U!icil for this Province, was our of the qtnnstion. and thiit the 

most siur4f.d«”^ soiution wi.s to aiitiiiramate it with the United Provinces, 
if this could be arranged, bi the opinion of the Committee the opposi^* 
tion exprtcssed to this solution was mainly due to an mstkietive conser- 
vatiBiii or to the apprehension o! imaginary or improbable disadvmitageii 
and was iicdtlier so extensive nor so intense m to stand in the way. {See 
Appendix.) , ’ 

In pursuance of the recommeiKiatioii of the Committee the Govern- 
ment of India comulted the Government of the United Provinces who 
expressed fheniselves as opposed to the merger. Their objections were 
as fol loirs ' ’ . , 

(1) The district of Apiier-Merwara is mot only completely isolated 
from the United Provinces but is situated at a considerable 
- ■ ' distaiic?e therefrom { 150 miles from the nearest point). 

’ {i} The laws, customs and language ;pf ''the' district are different 
from those of the United Proyinoes;,”, ■ 

(3) Many of the admiaistmtive' ptobterhh which arise in Ajmer- 
> Merwam are of a diffeimt , nMuxe • from ‘ those met. with in 
. ' ' . ^ the United Province aaddthe';qd^tibns,b0^ with ths 

‘ surioimding, dv 0 ild\;he;:pf-fe^nent’toooumn^^ in 
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dealing with these, as indeed with the administration gene- 
rally, the Deputy Commissioner would invariably find him- 
self overshadowed by the Agent to the Covernor-CleneraL 

j'4) It is clear from the evidence taken by the Committee that the 
United Provinces would be expected to provide considerable 
doles for the development of Ajiner-Merwara. 

(5) The frequent famines and scarcity that arise in the district 

would inevitably cause a further drain on the finances of the 
United Provinces. 

(6) The presence of the Chiefs’ College in Ajmer w^oiild raise a fur- 

ther difficulty. This college must obviously remain under 
the direction and supervision of the Government of India. 
This might be a source of friction, while many of the other 
educational institutions already in existence in Ajmer- 
Merwara would ateiost certainly not be viewed with approval 
by the inspecting officers of the United Provinces. 

The Chief Commissioner ivas also opposed to merger as contrary to 
the wishes of the bulk of the people of the district. The Ctoveriiinent 
of India on the other hand w’ere' inclined to think that the best solution 
of the matter would have been to merge Ajmer-Merwara. in the United 
Provinces, but they did not consider themselves justified in forcing this 
view^ on the Local Government. 

The establishment of an Advisory Board was also considered by the 
Committee who recommended that, if this solution w^re adopted, the 
constitution and functions of the board should be as follows • 

(a) the board should have a non-official elected majority and suffi- 
cient official members to supply information : 

(&) the board should have powder to advise on all drafts of Eegiila- 
tions ; 

(c) the board should have powder to pass Eesolutioiis ; 

{(i) the board slioukl have power to make recommendations on the 
budget ; and 

(e) the board should have poikTer to ask for information and returns*. 

The Committee were of opinion, how-ever, that a board of this nature 
would not satisfy joliticfal aspirations’ for anyjength of time. The 
Chief Commissioner wan also doubtful about the advantages of an ad- 
visory board, but he urged that,, if such a board were created, one repre- 
sentative of Ajmer-Merwara should be. nominated to^ the Council of 
State or the Legislative Assembly. . The Government of India eonsidered 
that a purely advisory eotmeil or board could be created by an executive 
order either of the Child Commissioner or; of the Governor-General in 
Council though there was no warrant forui' in; the' Government of India 
Act. The cimtion of a-board‘;would not M any, case provide a satis- 
factory solution of the problem*\ .‘Finally ':,'the ■'Goveriiiim^ India 
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ime to the coacliision that tie only action which could siiitably be 
.ken was to give tie Province of AJmer-Merwara an elected seat in 
le Legislative -.issembiy as in the case of Delhi. This suggestion 
£is placed before the Secretary of State and received his sanction. 

The Committee of 1021 was opposed to a legislative coiincii for 
jiiicn^Irmrara and their objeetiom were — • 

(a) The Joint Report did not recommend a legislative council for 
Ajiner-Herwara and contemplated only an advisory eoimcil 

(h) X system of representation based on a big province as a unit 
was scarcely suitalile to what in fact was merely a district. 

(e) Tlie establishment of a legislative council would entail the 
creutir>n of a Legal Department, the expense of which would 
be prohibitive. 

m It was iinprobabte that Ajnier-llerwara could famish a snfficieiit 
number of members possessing the legal, political and genera! 
capacity required in a legislative body. 


(e) The creation of a legislative council wonkl lead to the demand 
for an exeoiitivc^ council, which would be an impossibility on 
the score of expense. 

Tlie Government of India concurred in the views of the Cc^mmittee. 
Five months after the amendment of the electoral rules giving Ajmer- 
rwara one elected seat in the Legislative Assembly, the Chief Com- 
5sioner in Septciiibei! 1921 submitted proposals recommending the 
ablishment of a Legislative Ooimcil on the lines of the Coorg Legis- 
hm Ciouricil which had been inaugurated on 28th January 1924. He 


ted that the grant to the people of an elected seat in the Assembly 
I given great Batisfaetion to them but that they were disappointed 
it they had no voice in the administration of purely local affairs, 
die this proposal of the Cliief Commissioner was under consideration, 
I Sahib M- Harbilas Sarda moved a resolution in the Legislative 
sembly on the 24th February 1925 recommending the establishment 
a legislative council for Ajmer-Merwara. The resolution was debated 
length but was negafcive<i by 41 votes to 26. The Government of 
lia informed the Chief Commissioner that in view of the decision of 
! Legislative Assembly and of the fact that the provincial transactions 
>wed an annual deficit of approximately Ss, 6 lakhs, they were averse 
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APPENDIX. 

No. 1 OF 1921. 

From Mr. E. H. Ashworth, I.C.8. ; Lt.-Ool. S. B. A. Patterson, I.A. ; 
Diwan Bahadur Pandii Gobind Samehandra Khandekar ; Mai Sahib 
MunsM Mitkan Lai. To the First Assistant to the Hon hie the Agent 
to the Governor General, Bajputana, and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

Dated Ajmer, the 18tli/25th April 1921. 

Sib, 

We have the honour to submit our report on the administarative and 
judicial arrangements in the Province of Ajmer-Merwara. Our com- 
mittee was composed as follows : — Mr. E. H. Ashworth, I.C.S., District 
and Sessions Judge of Cawnpore, United Provinces j Lt.-CoL S. B. 
Patterson, Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; Eai Sahib M. Mithan Lai, 
elected by the District Board of Ajmer-Merwara ; Diwan Bahadur 
Pandit Govind Eamchandxa Khandekar, elec^ by the Municipal 
Committees of Ajmer and Beawar. , , v ! ^ : 

2. Terms ofBeference. — were ref nested to (»nBi^ report on 

the following points ;--f 



(1) W'itlj a rim- to enable Ajmer-JIerwara to participate bi tke 
reforms, and on orh^*r grounds, would it be adrisable that Ajnier-Merwitra 
should i)e re-transferred to the United Provinces both achninistrativelv 
and judicially '( 

In answering this question the following factors are of importance : — 

(а) The jiraiiticai advantages and disadvantages under wirious 

heads to be expected from the change. In particular, would 
it Ite advantageous that the Agent to the (tovcrnor fienerai 
'houid be relieved of hi.s administrative work in order to 
le-.tve him mor>'' time for the performance of his. political 
duties ? 

lb} The sentiment of the various classe-s of the popuiatioa (includ- 
ing especially fstimrardars), so far as it can be ascertained, 
in reiatiou both to the administrative and judicial aspects o! 
the change. 

(c) The sentiment of the Eajputana Darbars, particularly Udaipur 

and JIarwar, who ortginalfr owned areas of the land now in 
Ajmer-Merwara. 

(d) The probable efifept of the change on proposals which have been 

adumbrated for ‘ Central Ia3titation.s ’ iu the Eajputana 
vStates. 

(2) If the conclusion is that Ajmer-Merwara should be handed over 
administratively but not judicially to the United Provinces, would 
it be feasible to maintain .separate judicial arrangement.s for Ajmer- 
Merwara and, if so, what should they be f 

(S) If the conclusion is that Ajmer-Merwara should not be handed 
over administratively, ought the judicial work alone to be t;nui<f«T«d to 
the Allahabad High Court I 

(4) If the aii-swer to (1) is in the negative, are any changes advisable - 

(u) In the present administrative system ? 

(б) In the pre.sent judicial system and, if so, what f 

As regards («), how could the people best be given a share in the 
administration and .how could it be made more liberal and progressive 
than at present f 

As regards (b), would there be sufficient work for a Judicial Ctnumis- 
sioner for Ajmer-Merwara and Railway lands, Abu and administered 
areas 'f If not, would it seem desirable, on information available, that 
there should be a Judicial Commissioner for Rajputana and Central 
India conjointly ? 

We are also informed that we were not. precluded from discussing 
and expressing our opinion on any other relevant points that might 
arise during the course of the invest%aiioa. 

X Mvidemse toJbe«. — la pursuance of these instructions and iu order 
to twsoertain the seatiment of the various claws of the popuiatioa, we 
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have held meetiags in public at Ajmer, Beawar, Todgarb, and Bbim, 
and we have, discussed the question in full with, and obtained the opin- 
ions of, the Municipal Committees of Ajmer, Beawar, and Kekri, the Bar 
Associations of the two former places, the Istimrardars, Jagirdars, Seths, 
Mill-owners, European Association, Indian Christians, Muhammadans, 
including the Committee of management of the Dargah Khwaja Sahib, 
the Bailwa} authorities and various large bodies of agriculturists. M'e 
have also taken the opinion of various officers associated with the ad- 
ministration of the Province. 

•1. Ginefvl descriftion of Ajmer-Memvra. — Ajmer-Menvara is an 
isolated British Province in Eajpiitana. It formerly consisted of two 
districts. Ajmer and Merwara. but since 1914 these have been merged 
into one. The area is 2,711 square miles with a population of a little 
under half a million. Of the.se .some S.89,000 are Hindus, and 91,000 
Muhammadans. The Province is, therefore, .somewhat larger in area 
than the average district in the United Proxinces, but contains a con- 
siderably smaller population. It is peculiarly situated in that its terri- 
tory is straggling and sporadic. Some of its outlying villages lie in the 
heart of the States of Mewar and Kishengarh, and some villages of 
Kishengarh and Jaipur lie in the hcai-t of Ajmer. The Kekri sub-divi- 
sion is separated from that of Ajmer fay a strip of Kishengarh territory 
.some ten miles in breadth. The greate.st length of the Province is 
134 mile.s, and the greatest breadth 82, while parts of Merwara are only 
I to 2 miles broad. The result i.s that though the area is only 2,700 
.square miles the smaileat map that will bring it within it.s compa.s,s is 
one representing a country’ of over 10,000 square mile.s. 

The Ajmer district is a large open plain, very sandy in parts, espe- 
cially to the west and studded at intervals with hills which rise boldly 
from the plain. Merwara. on the other hand, is a net work of hills 
with intervening valleys inhabited by a hardy and warlike race, only 
reclaimed from outlawry in the third decade of the last centmy, w’hich 
provides numerous soldiers to the Indian Army. A peculiar feature of 
Merwara i.s that 94 vil]age.s belong to the Mewar Darbar and 24 to the 
Maiwai’ Darbar, but are managed and aclmini.stered by the British 
Government, the sovereignty remaining with the Darbars. The whole 
Province lies on the border of the aritl zone of Rajputana outside the 
full influence of the monsooms, and the rainfall Is therefore verj' partial 
and precarious. The yearly average is 20 inches, but thi.'i not only 
varies in amount from year to year but from place to place, falling often 
with fury upon one side of a fell while leaving the other perfectly dry. 
It is also most irregularly distributed over the rainy season and most 
uncertain as to the intensity of fall. There are no perennial streams 
and irrigation is dependent on tanks and wells. These in turn depend 
for their supply on the rainfall, and when this fails, as it does fairly 
frequently, the province is subject to fainrae. During the last thirty 
years the years 1891*92, 1899-1900, 1901-02 and 1905-06 were famine 
years, while 1890-91, 1895-96, 1898-99, 1902-03, 1911-12 and 1915-16 
were yeias of severe Karcity. ■ 
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The only land tenures pecnliar to Ajmer are those of Istimrar and 
Bhura. The former is a feudal tenure practically identical with that of 
the Thakurs of the States of Rajputana. The British (lov'ernraent has 
waived its right to enhance assessments and has declared tlie existing 
assessments to be fixed in perpetuity. The tenants on an Tsci-nirari 
estate are teuaufcs-at-will. The Istimrardar is proprietor of the land 
and has rights over mines on his estate subject to the paynionb to fdov’- 
ernmeat of royalty at a rate not exceeding one half of the net profits ; 
he is procUi'Icd from aitenating any portion of his estate for any term 
extending beyonil his own life time ; he is bound to assist in the detec- 
tion and repression of all crime on his estate and to perform all duties 
in virtue of his allegiance to His Majesty the King, as may be demanded 
from him. >4 


The tenure known as Bhum is peculiar to Rajpiitana. The word 
itself means “ the soil ” and the name Bhumia signifies “ allodial pro- 
prietor". Bhum holdiugs are revenue-free, but subject to the perform- 
ances by their holders of certain duties and to allegiance to His 
Majesty. The Bhumia mast obey the summons of the District Officer 
to suppress riots or to pursue dacoits or rebels or for any other purpose 
connected with the maintenance of the public peace ; he must present 
himself to the District Officer at Ajmer at noon on the King’s birthday 
mounted on a serviceable horse and duly armed with a sword and a 
serviceable gun. A Bhumia may not alienate his land except to another 
Bhumia. The title of Bhumia is much cherished. His Highuess the 
Maharaja of Kishengarh is a Bhumia in the Ajmer district. 


The average Imperial Revenue for the last 7 years in Ajmer-Merwara 
amounted to Rs. 13,71,800 and the expenditure to Rs. 12,81,533. 

The province contains three towns. Ajmer with a population of 
86,200, Beawar with one of 22,800 and llfasirabad, a Cantonment, with 
one of 20,200. 

In Ajmer is situated the famous Dargah of Khwaja Sahib Muinuddin 
Chisti, the most sacred Muhamraedau shrine in India ; and Pushkar, 
which is the most sacred spot for Hindus in Asia, after the Mansarowar 
Lake in Tibet, lies seven miles off. Both are centres for large eoacoursos 
of pilgrims. 

5. Hisforicrd Retrospect . — For the purposes of this inquiry a brief 
retrospect of the administration of Ajmer-Merwara is desirable, but no 
useful purpose would be served by pursuing it further back than the 
yea* 185.3, when the Goverament of the bforth Western Provinces (now 
the United Provinces of Agra and Ouilh) administered the two districts 
of Ajmer and Merwara through a Oommimomr, who was assisted by a 
Deputy Oommis.sion 0 r and an Assistant Cbmmissioner. The Commis- 
gioner, Colonel Dixon, to whose energy and ability Merwara owed its 
existence as a law-abiding district' and- Ajmer much of its progress, was 
given a free hand and was only subject to a nomiaai control. He died 
jp toei yete of the mutiny. From 18^ the office of the Oommissioner 
ijljas held ex-officio by the Agent to ihe.Qoveimor General in Rajputana, 
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wlio was 3ul)ordmate in his former capacity to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces and in' his latter capacity to the Political 
Department of the Government of India. This was found to be an 
.'iiiidesirable system. The Agent to the Governor General for Rajputana 
could not spare sufficient time for. the constant correspondence which 
his position as Commissioner under' a Local Government entailed, while 
his subordination as Commissioner to a Local Government was 
detrimental to his influence as Agent with the Indian Princes. At the. 
same time the situation o.f Ajmer-Merwara among Indian states in the 
heart of .Rajputana was held.. to. render necessary the retention of its 
'admiiiistration by the 'Agent to.' thC' Governor General. Accordingly in 
1871 the Province was 'taken under, the direct administration of the 
Government of India in 'the. Foreign Department, that department 
being preferred to the Home Department, on the ground of the district's 
geographical position ;amo.ng' native states and of its circumstances 
requiring less rigidity of procedure.' The Agent to the Governor General 
ill Rajputana became Chief '.Commissioner and was given an adminis- 
trative staff consisting of a Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner for 
Ajmer with one Indian E ,tra Assistant, an Assistant Commissioner, for 
Ifiiairwara with one Indim .Extra Assistant, and an In.dia:a .J'lidicial 
Assistant for the whole district. 

Th..e object of the appomtme'nt of a Commissioner under the- Chief ■ 
Commissioner was to supply the cardinal need of senior officer who 
should reside constantly at Ajmer and give his full attention to the 
administration. In 1876, it was felt that the method adopted for effect- 
iiig this object by placing a Commissioner on the top of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the District with a Chief Commissioner of the province 
.abo.ve. him... .was.. open. .to objection. . Nothing was..d.o.ne then, ...however, 
beyond changing the official title of the Deputy Commissioner to that 
of Assistant Commissioner fo* Ajmer. Owing to the fact that the 
Assistant Commissioners of Ajmer and Merwara were, at the same 
time, iiive3t^3d with the powers of District Magistrate and Collector 
within the areas of their respective jurisdictions, this change of official 
nomenclature failed of its desired effect and its unexpected result was 
to elevate the two Assistant Commissioners to the position formerly 
held by the Deputy Coimiodssioner. There still remained the defect that 
the Commissioner had little direct contact with the administmtion and 
foiind his time chiefly occupied by his duties as District and Sessions 
Judge, although assisted by the Judicial Assistant in his civil court 
work. It was not until 1914 that, with a view to secure to the Com- 
missioner proper control over the whole of the area under his jurisdic- 
tion, he was made Collector 'and Magistrate of both Ajmer and Merwara 
and so invested with the- exercise of ^ the full powers and functions which 
had up to that time been dffiegatod to his Assistants, the powers and 
status of these Assistants being 'reduced. At the same time to relieve 
the Comriiissionex and other executive officers of the judicial civil work 
•of the Province, which they had" .Mtharto performed in addition to their 
executive, . revenue and _ MagiafeiM fuactfoas, the Judicial Assktiti 
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Oommissioaer was made Additional District and Sessions .Ju<lge, and 
two new appoiatments of Subordinate Judge and one of Judge of the 
Small Cause Court, Ajmer, were created. The Commissioner still re- 
mained Sessions and District Judge, so that he might try eases and 
appeals which for special reasons it might he undesirable to transfer to 
the Additional District and Sessions Judge. In practice this has been 
found to throw on him the labom* of scrutinizing every case that is 
presented with u view of deciding whether he should try ii himself or 
transfer it. 


The result of the administrative’ cliaiiges of iSM is that li.e Pmviiiee 
of AJmer-Merwara is administered very similarly to a normal District 
of the United Proviiiees, except that the Collector and .Magistrate is 
his own Ciumnissionrr and the functions of the High Couri are per- 
formed In- the Chief Commissioner. The merger, therelbre, of thtt 
Province in the L’nited Provinces as a distriet, would entail ii<‘ eniisider- 
ahle dWoeatioii of the adrainistratkfn. 


Ffei'h'fh' rtf th: qmdifjit of ititrycr . — Thi.> not the 

first time th;ir the tjuastion of re-tniusferriiig the province to the United 
Pro\’iiK;es has been considered. The matter was eonsidered during the 
survey of the administration which preceded the change of liil L It 
was admitted then that merger would relieve the Agent to the tHovemor 
General in Kajputaiw of duties which enerouched on his timt.- as Agent, 


would sulrstittite oilicei-s trained in district administration for officers 
from the Political Department who were not so trained, diuunish the 
difficulty (*f recTuitiiig .suitable subordinates by opening up the area of 
seleetioji and the prospect of advancement, .supply effiedenf supervision 
of the different branciie.s of the administration by specialist head.s of 
departraeiite, and prevent by a system of periodic t'hange.s, flu* clerical 
staff acquiring too much |}ower. These benefits, however, were not at 
the time eon.sidered to equal the diHadvantage.s of removing the province 
from the administration of the Agent to the Governor General in Haj- 
putana, who was held to he in a more favourable position than the 
Lieutenaiit Governor of the United Provinces to appreciate its imlitica! 
importance (due to its position in the middle of surrounding Indian 
States) and t(j decide the frequent questions that ttrise. between the 
Local Administration and the neighbouring Barbara. Other considera- 
tions urged in argument against merger were the peculiaritka of the 
language, custom and traditions of the people of Ajmer-AIerwara, the 
difference in the practice and procedure observed by its officers, and 
trouble and expense that would be occasioned to litigants in carry- 
ing their appeals to the High Court at Allahabad and the Board of 
'Hevenue. '' ... U '/jri , ■ ■ ' 

7. The Ayent to the Govmm-Gener^ ihjpuian<t. — In conWering 

the question of the merger of Ajmer-Merwaria in the United Provinces 
it is. neoess^r}' to consider hoi^ far the mroumatances of the Agent to 
't| 0 ' Gotr^or-Qeneral 'in Bajputema 'Require' h® Aotild be, given 
Or pIdM 'r^ief his fjikl. Commissioner, 







He has himself represented that the Agent can no longer possess the 
time or legal knowledge and experience necessary for him to act as 
High Court. He has not suggested that he requires relief in any other 
way, it is. however, inadvisable to ignore the possibility of Ms being 
■unable to eonthiiie the administration of Ajiner-Merwara, In paragraph 
-jIC of the 'Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms it is recommended 
as a general principle, that all important Indian States should be placed 
in direct political relations with the Central Government. ’ftTiere the 
aiithorit}" immediately .subordinate to tie Goveriim.ent of India is an 
■Agent to the Governor General, the choice lies generally between abolish- 
ing the oSices of local political Agents or Residents, while transferring 
their fiuictions to the Agent to the Governor General with an increased 
staff of Assistants, and abolishing the post of Agent to the Governor 
General, w'hiie retaining Residents accredited to states or groups of 
States.” If the former expedient were adopted the Agent would possibly 
have no time to continue as Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara, and 
if the latter were adopted he would cease, to exist. In this connection 
it may also be stated that the Commit ee that lately reported on the 
question of the establisliment of direct relations between the Govern- 
ment of India and the States in the Bombay presidency recommended, 
inter (dm, that the whole Palanpur Agency plus the States of Idar, 
Danta and Pol should be incorporated in the Rajputana Agency. If 
this were to take place the Agent with his charge so enlarged might 
find it impossible to continue as Chief Commissioner of AjmerAIerwam* 
Moreover, if im Advisory Board to the Chief Commissioner is created, 
attendance at its meetings and duties connected therewith will occupy 
no small aiiimmt of his time. 

8. The Reforms .— impression we derived from evidence taken 
by us in respect to the participation of AJmer-Merwara in the Indian 
Constitutional Reforms is that at present there was little enthusiasm 
felt on the subject by any large section of the people. Apart from 
liai Sahib Chandrika Prasad, no one was prepared to support merger 
solely on the ground of its enabling the Province to participate fully 
in the Reform Scheme. The Ajmer District Congress Committee, which 
represents the most advanced political party in Ajmer-Merwara, was 
not in favour of merger. This Committee as well as the Istimrardars 
and Certain other individuals were in favour of an Ajmer-Merwara 
Legislative Council. It would appear to us that a Legislative Council 
on the lines of the Ijegislative Councils of the big Provinoes is impossible* 
The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms does not contemplate a 
Legislative Council for Ajmer-Merwam (see paragraph 199) but merely 
“ some form of advisory couimil in association with the present adminis- 
tmtioii of the Chief Oomi]alssioner*k A system of representation based 
on a Mg Province as a unit, appears scarcely suitable to what is in fact 
a district. Again, the astablishmeiit of a Legislative Council for A|m6r* 
Merwara would entail the of a legal department for AJmer- 

Merwara the expense of which would be prohibitive* Nor is it probable 
that sucii a small area could ■ furnish a suffloiant number of members 
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possessing the legal, political and general capacity required in a legis- 
lative body. The creation of a- legislative council would inevitably be- 
followed by a clemaiid for an ExeciiOTe Council also, wbicli would be 
an impossibility on the score of expense, if on no other giound. It 
appear* to us that an advisory board on an elective basis is the most 
that could be granted to Ajnier-Mexwara, as a separate pro\'iiiee. 
to the composition of such an advisory board, the general opinion was 
that it should have a non-ofiieial majority, only sufficient official ineii'i- 
bers being iioniinalecl on it to supply departmental explanatkuis : and 
that it should be representative of the various classes. In Exhibii iib 
will be foimd the proposals of the Jstinirardars on the and if 

the ttventy members there suggested are augmented by some olliclal 
members, the rt\sult would appear to us to be a board of suitable dimein- 
sions. We are of the opinion that an advisory board in list, to satisfy 
even temporarily the deiriand for a share in the Eeforms, be an advisory 
board to the C/rb/ Commissioner. As such, it should be em|i:c»wen?d to 




see and to critieixe all drafts of Beguiations before their subinissiciii to 
the Governor General for his assent, to pass resolutions, to make recoiii- 
aieridations as to the budget and to ask for iiifoimation anti returns. 
It WDuld rest with the Chief Commissiorier to accept or reject recoum 
aienclatioiis made or resoliitions passed by the Board without reference 
or report to any authority ; and in this respect the status of the Board 
W'OuId differ from that of a legislative council. An advisory Board to 
the CcmmtMmna would satisfy no one, would he a clog on the adminis- 
trative machinery, and could serve no useful purpose whatever. This- 
cciiiciuskm, that mithout merger nothing more than an advisory lioard 
can be conceded, furnishes an argument for utilmate merger. The- 
, associations and individuals, who showed themselves in favour of Ajmer- 
llerwara secfuririg some piartieipatioii in the measure of repri\seiitativt* 
govenimeiit conceclcd by the Befoims Scheme, w'ere ignorant of the- 
amount of representation on. the assembly and coioiciJs that merger 
would bring them. Apart from European represcuitatiori they would,,, 
it is presumed, in the event of merger, share in the election of mu.’* Ihihain- 
mackn and one iioii-MuhammadaB member both on the Council of State ■ 
and on the Legislative Assembly. Ob the Legislative Countdl of the 
United Provinces they would probably get a noii-MubaiiiiBaclan member 
exeiiisively for Ajiner-Merw'ara, and share with the other districts of. 
the division to which AJmer-lfeiwara wwild be attached (for example' 
the Agra Division) in the election of a iion-Muhaiumudan memiier. On 
this lieing exphiiBefi to them they vrere ob^dously disappoiiiterl, and 
this clisappoifitineiit explains the readiness, with which many of them 
pcepteci the idea of an advisory board. But a merciy advisory board 
is not likely to satisfy long their political, aspirations, and they may in 
the future prefer repreaeBtation^ however, anmli, on a cfcuiiicil with real 
aiici inereashig powers to a merely; advisory,' board of their owin It • 

^ , seems adviaable, 'how^ever, to defer •merger, for two- years, as Ajmtr- 
Merwara can have no representation on tha^United Provinces Legislative • 
; during ite prewnt life, _ which for throe, years. 
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9. The Jndieial System , — ^The uBanimity of tte feeling that the 
Judicial in AJmer-Merwara required alteration might at first 

sight apjMiir siixprisiiig in view of the fact that up to 1914 no dissatis- 
faction with, the system seems to have been expressed. But this demand 
is to a coiisideiablc extent the result of the changes of 1914 set forth 
in paragraph 5 of this report. So long as the subordinate civil courts 
V'eri* merely executive officers with civil powers, there vuis nothing 
anomalous hi the Chief Commissioner being the High Court of the Pro- 
vincm He cannot, however, be expected to have the time or legal 
training required for doing justice to a|)peals from courts presided over 
f*y wljolf*-time judicial oifiieers of legal education and experience. Btill 
less lias he tin* time or knowledge for the equally important work of 
sujjer vision over these courts. It is certain that if these courts wore 
brought under the Eiigh Court at Allahabad, the latter would introduce 
nuiiiy changes in the matter of jurisdiction and practice. Indeed the 
amount of reform required might prove inconvenient to the High Court, 
and affords an argument for the appointment, for a time at least, of a 
Judicial Commissioner who could carry out reform on the spot as a 
preliiiiiiiary to the bringing of the courts imder the Allahabad High 
Court. In this connection we w-ouM refer to the evidence and statem.ent 
of the iidditioiial District and Sessions Judge {Exhibits 3 and 4). The*" 
most genc?raily and emphatically expressed objection to bringing AJmer- 
Merwara under the High Court at Allahabad -was based on the trouble 
and expense to litigants. It cannot be denied that there is some force- 
ill the objection, but we consider that it has been over-eiiiphasizecL 
The facility furnished to litigants to make a final a.ppeai or to apply 
in revision is not an unmixed advantage, Owdng to the facility with 
w’liieh they can be filed, too many aijpeals and applications to the High 
Court are filed in Ajnier which have no substance or chance of success. 
It is unreasonable for a district to demand that it should have a High 
Court situated within its boundaries. Although the possession of a 
High Court may be a convenience to the people of Ajmer-Merwara it 
is a convenience that only their enjoyment of it hitherto gives them 
any justification for claiming. Ajmer-Merwara is hardly more distant 
ill point of time from Allahabad than some parts of the Hnitecl Pro- 
vinces. Tlicre is reason to believe that within ten years there wfill be 
a bjoail gauge railway from Karachi to Ckwnpore tii Ajmer (or some- 
spot in its vieiiiity). This by bringing Allahabad much nearer Ajmer 
ill point of time w^oiild rob the objection based on distance of much of 
its force. It has lieeii suggested with some naivety by many individuals 
and associations that the High Court 'might send a judge or twm judges- 
on c'ibvnit to Ajmer. The importance of Ajmer-Merwara as a unit of 
the United Provinces would be .scarcely such as to justify this favoured 
treatment, even if the suggestion' w''ere not impracticable on other 
grounds. The same argument applies to the suggestion that adminis- 
trative merger should be combined ^writh Judicial independence under a 
Judicial Conimissioner. - - 'i;'.-' 

While, howurver, w^e hold the view that, in the event of administrative- 
merger^ Judicial merger should also'-take place, we are not prepared to 





advise Jadicial merger 'apart from admiaistotive merger. Uaaccom'- 
paaied % admiEistrative merger, it would be m aaomaly aad productive 
of difficulties, Tlie rigidity of the Judicial system wouM exceed that 
of the administrative. It follows that, until administrative merger is 
eflected, we must choose between a perpetuation of the Chief Coiiiails- 
sioaer as High Court or the appaiatmeat of a Judicial Commissioner. 
The former course appears to us highly undesirable. The demand for 
a Judicial Commissioaer to replace the Chief Commissioner as High 
Court is uiiivtjrsal and and the Chief Comriiissiouer has made 

it* clear to us that he cannot continue the functions of a High Court 
without dekiiiient to his political duties. As a periiunent laeasiire 
the appointment of a Judicial Commissioner appears opmi to the ol'ijec- 
tioa that there is not eiioiigh work to occupy liis whole time. Aceeptiug 
the suggestion in the terms of reference that the Judicial Coaimksioiier 
of Ajmcr-Merwara should also have jurisdiction over Abu aiid Adminis- 
teted areas and should also be Judicial Comaiissioiier for Cf3iitra! India 
{a suggestion ai>j>FOved hy the Central India Agency )Ahe average yearly 
number of civil and crimiiia! appeals for the last three years for this 
provinces for Abu and the administered lauds, and for Central India is 
107, while that of mkceliaiieoiB applications is *256. It is mt easy to 
state how many fall days* work these numbers represent. We have 
coasuitecl the leaders of the bar as to the number of appeals or misceb 
laneoiw applications that will occupy a full working clay, after due 
allowance for mlsoellaiieous work connected with the control of subordi- 
iiEte courts. Their estimate is 1| to 2 appeals or 4 miscellaneous 
applications par day. This would have appeared to us an uader-esti- 
mate, but it has been explained that the state of the record is such as 
to retard disposal and that misceikneous applications, including as 
they do'Jrevisioii casf 3 s, often take as long as appeals. It will also be 
i]i€^cess'iry for the Jiiclic?ial Commissioner to visit Oentra! India for the 
purpose of holding his court there, atid this necessity will involve more 
dislocation of hk work than is represented by the mere amount of 
time consumed on the journey. This estimate results in there being 
work to occupy 117 to 135 working days only, Oertain work in coniiec- 
tiott with the inter-state adjudication of crimes and torts is at present 
pexdormed by the Courts of YaMla which sit at Ajmer (Ajmer-Merwam 
being considered as a State for the purposes), Abu, Udaipur, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur and Dcoli, Besides these lower courts, there is an upper court 
presided over by the Agent or an Assistant of his deputed for the pur- 
pose, The c|iiestioa of reforming or abolishing these courts is under 
coasklemtioii. If the upper court is retained, it is proposofl to make 
the Judicial. CJommksioiier the permanent President of it. Again it k 
possible that the services of the Judicial Gommissioner will be asked 
occasion by the States for purposes of arbitration and. the trial 
of Herioii?! o&nees against the States. ^ The Judicial Oommissioacr can 
also be constituted the filial court 'of appeal in income tax and other 
fiVenue matters and Inspector General of Eegktratioa for Bajputana, 
lfeaao,|w 0 do not feel certain that thera^ will be permanently sufficient 
:wbffc'.for,a Judicial Commissioner^ a 'doubt which furnishes a further 
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argument for ultimate judicial merger iii- the" United Provinces. It lias 
l3eeii stiggested that his services should be used as judicial member of 
the advisory board. This is inadvisable' in our opinion on the ground 
of the important principle that Judicial -officers should not be drawn 
into the arena of politieSj hut it is difficult to. see how a judicial member 
on an ativisory board can be dispensed with or how he can otherwise be 
-iipplied. if the Chief Commissioner's, policy or legislature is to be 
sui.ijemcil to the criticism of an advisory board., he must have at his 
i'ominaiul a legal adviser and some one .to defend his proyiosals before 
the lioani on their legal side. ..... 

ihir. whatever doubt may be felt as to there being enough work go 
ocmi|>y the time of a Judicial Commissio.ner perinaiieiitly, there ca.n be 
no doubt that for some time after his appointineiit his time will be fully 
oceiipiecL The reform of the subordinate courts v^ill occupy a large 
(but deercuising) amount of time at first. ■ He will have to introduce 
the rules and practice of the Allahabad High Court. Jloreover. there is 
urgent need of the revision of the Ajmer-Merwara Regulations, and we 
suggest that this work should be carried nut by the Judicial Coininis- 
ftioner. It* is a work which will take no small amoiiiit of time. We 
arc. thereforH. of the conclusion that for at least two years the time of 
a Judiifial Coinuiissioner will be fully occupied by duties which either 
he alone, or he, I'letter than any other officer, can perform, 

111, Tkif .iffikirdsifutive Sydem-.—M the head of the iiclinmistration 
m the {.Isief Ccimriiissicmer of Ajmer-Merwara, who is also Agent to the 
Governor General in .Rajputana, H'e is, m has been shown, the High 
Cfeiirt for tin.? Province. He also -ei^erciaes many of the functions of a 
Local Government, the romaiiiing functions being exercised by the 
Governor General in Cmincil, a controlling and not an administrative 
authority. Immediately below the Chief Commissioner is the CommiB- 
siofier, an officer of the Political Department. Besides his duties as 
C\u!iiiiisHimic‘r, he exeremes those of District and Sessions Judge, District 
Magistn.ite and <k>llectors Director of Public lustriictjon, Cousemitor of 
Forests, Inspector General of Jails, Chairman of the District Board, 
Iji.s{ieetor General of Registration, Convener of the Managing Committee 
of the 3Iayo CoIlegCj Chief Revenue Authority for Stamps and Incx>iiie 
Tax and Registrar General for Marriages^ Births and Deaths for Raj- 
putaim. fn addition lie has to exercise general supervision 'over the 
Excise aclmmistratioii and the Co-operative- Societies, To mmt him 
in these, multifarious duties there is m Assistant Commissioner,— also 
an officer of the Political Department — who is Joint Magistrate, Collector 
of Excise and Commissioner of Income Tax. There are again three 
Siib-clivisionai Officers, members of the Ajmer Commission a General 
Maimger of the Court of Wards, a Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
whose services are lent by the Government of the Punjab, and an Extra 
Assistant Conservator of Forests, whose sarviees are lent by the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces. The -Police force (including the Railway 
Poliee) is under an Inspector Qemersd.of'Pohoa, who is also Police Assist- 
' the .Agent to the Goteraot Geneml He has under a. 
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■Siiperiiiteiideiit of Police for Ajmer-Merwara. Tlie services of Ijoth of 
these officers are lent by the Government of the United Provinces^ 
Public Works are under the control of a Supermteiicliiig fingiiiecfrj who 
is also Beeretaiy to the Agent to the Governor General, lie has under 
him two Executive Engineers. The services of all three officers are 
lent by the Goveriiixieut of the United Provinces, Supervision of 
ArekeoIog;v is earned on from the Poona Circle. Civil Uetierinary work 
is Hii|>ervised from Siud ami BalucliLstaii. Factories are inspected by 
an officer from Lahore, and Distiileries by one from Allaiiabml. llie 
last three Land llevenue Setthmients have Iwii carried out i^y oilircrs 
of the United Provinces. As regards Education, the Princdpal of the 
Governriieiit (hdlege is also Inspector of Schools. This unsatisfactory 
arrangement will shortly terminate as the post of Superintendent of 
Eiliieation. Ideihi ami xijiner-Merwara, has been created, though the 
now incumbent has ii«)t yet taken over charge. But this experiment 
is open to the objecrioiB stated by Mr. Harris, Inspector of Schools 
{Exhibit 10} in liis mddence ; and that oificer is of the opinion that 
from iin educational point of view merger of AJnier-Merwara in the 
United 'Provineexs would be a considerable advantage to the former 
over the arrangement described or any alternative arrangement ‘ that 
can bet ccwiceived 

It will be seen that for purposes oi administration Ajmer depends 
on the services of officers of the Political Department, the United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, Delhi, Sind and Baluchistan and Poona. We cannot 
regard such an arrangement as satisfactory, and we quite agree with 
the criticisms made by Mr. Reynolds in his memorandum (Exhibit 11), 
It is obvious that the Civil Veterinary Officer in Baluchistan has little 
or no time to spare for AJmer-Merwara, and it is equally obvious that 
the Educational arrangement is an unscientilic makeshift, as the newly 
appointed Superintendent will have in his charge schools in Delhi which 
work according to a Punjab curriculum and Colleges affiliated with the 
Punjab University, and schools in Ajmer working according to the United 
Provinces'* system and a College affiliated with the Allahabad University. 
Further, while we agree that the administration as it exists is amateurish, 
we are impressed with grave deficiencies which exist. For reasons of 
finance and owing to the very small size of the Province it is impossible 
to provide experts in very important departments. The industrial 
development has to be left to itself. There is no technical education, 
no department of Land Records and Agriculture and consequently no 
agricultural clevelopment, no department of Sanitation and no cnxpert 
in Jail Administration. The Forest 'administration is in the hands of a 
.Bubordiuate controlled by an amate'Ui. We consider that tlieso sc^rious 
defects can only be removed by the 'amalgamation 'of Ajmer-Merwjim 
with a large province which opntams' the/ necessary administrative 
machinery and officers who are experts m its, use; " 

. IL SeMimM of the mnoim ehmsm qf t!m: result of 

■ the.^vidiflioe takeabyus is, geaemEy,,;that officials almost iinanimoiisly 
' .of oa^tiie lie administrative advantages 
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to be obtained thereby,, wMle' Indian.' opiniori is against it, largely on 
sentimental grounds, Tbe sentiment ' against merger in Ajmer is a 
fabric of <ii\n3rse threads. Its causes are easy to- explain in Merwara. ■ 
This (irea before the British occupation was without an.)?' real govern- 
iae!it. The people lived in village fastnesses on the numerous Mll-tops, 
C?oloiiel Hai! and CMoiiel Dixon brought them down to the valleys and 
gave them at first the protection of walled towns and of the Merwara 
Battalion. Under a vigorous and 3}n]aipathetic personal government the 
towns ceased to require their walls and the sword was beaten into the 
ploughshare. Contentment is, the ■a'ppreeiatioii of advantages enjoyed, 
an^I H'erwfira- is content.. As troublous .times are forgotten and a gene- 
ration arises that know not Colonel Dixon, contentment is likely to 
wane, but the present generation has 'not reached that stage. As one 
llerwara elder said, the people are grateful to the British Government 
aiit'l loyal, and feel that merger might mean contamination and loss of 
serenity. Shut up in their sequestered valleys or serving in a regiment 
mtli a tradition of contented loyalty, they have been little exposed to 
the ferment of new ideas. Their confidence in their local officers is 
even stronger than their conservatism, and a havildar stated that they 
would have no objection to merger if they were assured that it was for 
their good. At the same time there were indications of a new spirit. 
’They were pleased with having been consulted, a fact which we explained 
was the first instalment of the Reform Scheme in Ajmer-Merwara. The 
pensioners of regiments other than the Merwara infantry were not so 
averse to change as those of the Merwara Infantry, and showed some 
inclination for participation in the Reform Scheme. A small party in 
the chief town, Beawar, was in favour of merger. Even among the 
pensioners of the Merwi^ra Infantry service abroad in the war has brought 
some enlargement of ideas. They were open to consider the matter 
but wanted a longer time to do so, in the light of the knowledge that 
certain iileas which they had conceived were erroneous. They had 
imagined that merger meant the raising of thew revenue by uns}mipa- 
thetie aliens to the scale of that paid by the richer and canal-watered 
lands of the United Provinces and were relieved to be informed that 
their settlement officers, with whose operations they were, satisfied, had 
been borrowed from the United Provinces in the past and that merger 
would not introduce a higher assessment, unless such were justified by 
tie improvement of assets. In brief the attitude of Merwara was a 
mild apprehension of any change tempered by a confidence that Govern- 
ment might be trusted to do the best. 

In Ajmer, on the other hand, Aha threads of sentiment were far more 
various. The local political "party professed to be against merger on 
the ground that they believed in the policy of decentralisation, but it 
appeared to us that their alleged; devotion to this policy was really a 
concxHsioa to sentiment, and would, not be proof against the desire '"for 
representative government, if .they ;eouid only obtain this by merger. 
The Istimmr<iars, who are , the 'local barons,' were dearly iafliieneed 
by the feeling that merger would. affeet their prestige and might expose 
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their privileges to attack. Their ideal was an Ajmer that should be a 
model .state with central in.?titutions for Eajpiitana, of which it would 
be the pride and virtual capital. The rural communities such as the 
w^ealthy c-lan of Malis and Teli.s know nothing of politics an<! .shrnvt'd far 
less intelligence than the pensioners of Merwara, They thought that 
non-co-operators were a new kind of dacoits and wanted to he saved 
from contact with them, The United Provinces were unknown to them, 
and they feared merger in it as a child fears to go into the dark. The 
w-ealthy community of Beths, who financed the Britisli (Government in 
the JIutiny, was proud on historical grounds of the administrative 
isolation or, as they called it. the independence of Ajmer. Their business 
eonnection.s were too fi.?sured and permeating to feel the friction of 
provincial bonndarie.s. They did not want to go to Allahabad for their 
civil appeals. A.s romantic in its history as it is picturesque in its 
scenery, they' feared that merger would rob Ajmer of its glamour in 
the eyes of the Indian as wtii as of the profitable globe-trotter. Their 
ideas were shared by the Kekri Municipal Board and the Indian Chris- 
tian Commimity. Two leading members of the Ajmer Bar were also 
against merger. They drew attention to the irrevocable nature of a 
decision in favour of merger and suggested that before AJmer-Merwara 
committed itself to merger it should try the effect of the appointment 
of a Judicial Commissioner and other minor reforms. They considered 
that merger would be disastrous from an educational' point of view. 
They hinted lastly that the Eeforms were in a transitional stage and 
time should be taken to observe their progress and success elsewhere. 

The majority of the Ajmer Bar, the Municipal Board of Ajmer and 
the European Association were in favour of merger. It is significant 
that these associations represent the product of what may be called 
higher education, and in the nature of things it is probable that their 
ideas will spread through the other strata of society. 

On the whole the sentiment against merger is not so inten.se as migfit 
have been anticipated, when it is remembered that the circumstances 
and pOTition of Ajmer-Merw^ara would lead one to expect the people 
to he conservative, and that the advantages of easy access to the highest 
executive and judicial officers are more obvious than tho.se of an improve- 
ment in the general efficiency of the administration. 

T2, Otjeetions to merge?'.-— Some of the objections to merger would 
scarcely appear to us to require any answer but fox the fact that they 
were regarded as of some force in 1914. The fact that in 1871 the pro- 
vince was transferred from the administration of the Horth-Western 
Provinces is no argument against its re-transfer. It would to-day, as 
then, be undmrable for the Agent to the Oovemor-General in Bajpiitana 
to administer the province under the United Provinces Government. 
The re-transfer which we conceive is merger as a district and not 
merger as a division or subordination as a province. To mark the 
diff€*«n<?e we have used the expression “ merger ’’ in preference to that 
ol f * re*t^»HB*f« We hardly think tibat the Government of the United 

would fsal to'', appremate/'any^'' poKtical importance aeeniing 
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to Ajiiier-M^iinram. from its geographiical position in the middle of Indian 
Btate’^. The <:|uestio!is arising between tie officers of Ajmer- Merwara 
and tie neighbouring darbars can, it must be admitted, be more easily 
handled by a Chief Oommissioner who is also Agent to the CTOveriior- 
fhni^*ru1 ill Rajputana than by the Government of the United Provinces, 
but they should not prove an insurmoiiatable difliculty to the Govern- 
ment of a province, a considerable portion of whose boundary is at 
[ire-tuifc burdored by the Indian Btates of Rajpiitaria and Central India. 
Tlie^c *|uestious, we, are assured by Mr. Reynolds, even at present 
seldom r(.H»pure reference to the Chief Coniniissioiier, and are still less 
likiily to reference to the head of CTaveiiinaent, as tie system 

of reeiprocito" lietween British India and Indian States is further per- 
fected. That the rural dialect of Ajmer-Merwara is pecniliar might be 
an argument of some force if master}-'’ of it were possessed by the officers 
under the Chief Coiamissiouer, We ascertained, however, that the 
only officiaiH who could speak it were those born and brought up in 
the district, Merger, therefore, in the United Provinces would not 
affcidi the position, unless it resulted in the supersession of Tahsildars 
and such ioeal officers by men from outside. We do not conceive that- 
it would have this result to any large extent. In any case the use of 
Urdu by the population is so greatly on the increase that any argument 
based on the peciiiia-rity of dialect tends to lose its force. The eiistoms 
and traditions of the peopk are not so peculiar that they eaimcit be 
acquired with little difficulty with the aid of settlement reports and other 
publications. As to the difference in practice and procedure of its 
officers we consider that assimilation of the practice and procedure to 
that of the United Provinces would be beneficial to the Province. We 
have already dealt in paragraph 9 with the question of the trouble and 
'expense occasioned to litigants by bringing the province under the 
Allahabad High Court. As regards appeals that would lie to the Board 
of Revenue, such appeals are not numerous and could be cieeided by a 
!iu)mber of the Board while on tour. The objection to merger based 
on the histofica! inclependenee of the province has little force when it 
is nuniimlierefi that the district of Ajmer wm under the Government 
of the Xorth- Western Provinces from 1818 to 1871 and that of Merwara 
from to i87L In the survey of the administration preceding 
the changes miide in 1914,^ the picture was drawn of Ajmer-Merwara 
AS a model for the surrounding Indian' States in Eajputana. This 
ideal is impossibie of realisation m the ground of finance. If it 
stands alone, Ajmer-Merwara eaimot afford the higher admiiiistrativa 
and specialist control required to make it a modeL Nor do we 
ieai ooiifideiit that this objection ■ can -be met by central iastitii- 
tiotts. In some cases.,; at least, the; Barbara have shown a preference 
for borrowing, as, ooewioa^ .demands,, British 'Officers for occasional 
purposes to being tied down to support and share in my central institu- 
tion or office. Further the fact that Ajmer-Merwara mn only carry 
on Its administratioa by extensive' .borrowing of officers from other 
provinces would also appear fcd\;rehd0y imposaiWe its pretence to be 



an ideal imit. It may be tliat without merger Ajmer miglit be an ex- 
ample ill many respects to Ealpntaiia : but it would certainly have 
grounds for complaint if its advancement were sacrified to its educative 
effect on the siirroiincliiig States. The chief objection to merger is 
that the people have not yet become sufficiently familiarised with the 
idea of merger, and this objection can only be met by a transitional 
stage during which its administrative and Judicial systems may be 
assimilated to those of the United Provinces. We cannot be expected 
in this report to consider in detail the effect of mergei. on the varicnis 
branches of the administration. This could only be worked out in 
the several departments, and we must refer to the opinions of the officers 
of the several departments for an idea of the particular effects of merger. 
Such pToblenis as they suggested were likely to arise from merger W'cre 
of minor importance and not incapable of soliiticim As to the effect of 
merger from a financial point of view, it is unlikely that it will be more 
expensive than the present system with the addition of a Judicial Com- 
missioner. The only existing central mstitutions are the Mayo College 
and a small Xorinai School. The Mayo College mill remain an imperial 
institution and in this way be little affected. The Koimal School will 
doubtless continue to admit pupils from all Balpiitaiia. 

13. Cbneimiofis. — We are now; in a position to mswer the questions 
raised by' the terms of reference {see paragraph 2), and in doing so it 
will be convenient to arrange our replies according to the paragraph of 
these terms. In considering the reasons for and against the merger 
(the preference for wffich teim to retransfer %re have explained in para- 
graph 12) of AJmer-Merwara in a larger piovineej W'e confine ourselves 
to the possibility of its merger in the United Piovmces, .Neither. the 
terms of 'reference nor the opinions collected by us suggest meiger in 
any other province, and the United Provinces, both on geographical 
and historical grounds, are elearlj' the only larger province in which it 
would be fitting to include Ajmer-Merwara. The province has always 
borrowed a larger number of its officers from the United Provinces than 
from any other Province and has exclusively borrowed its settlement 
officers therefrom. ^ ' 

(1) Merger is the only means of securing to the province complete 
participation in the Reforms and aclmiiiistrative efficiency. 
All advisory board to the .Chief Commissioner is not likely 
to satisfy political aspirations for long, and a legislative 
■ , council for Ajmer-Merwara is ■ .impracticable on various 

grounds (see paragraph 8). Immediate merger, however, 
is not desirable, in vie’w of the inability of Ajmer-Mermurra 
to participate by merger .in the Reforms during the life of 
the present Legislative Council of the United Provinces. 

L (a) Administrative .merger is desirable on the following grounds 

- ; (i) It will substitute in the superior posts of the administration 

officers trained in district administration for officers 'from 
'the Political Department who are usually not so trained. 



(ii) It will a¥Did. the -present -system of extensive borrowing 
of officers for the superior posts from other administrations, 
which is open .to obvious , objections as a permanent mea- . 
sure, 

, (iii) It will supply - in certain - branches of the administration 
specialist organisation . and' control, the want of which at 
present retards the, progress of Ajmer-Merwara. 

(iv) It will diminish -the' difficulty of ■ obtaining suitable subordi- 

nates by extension of the area of recruitment and improve- 
ment of prospects.,' 

(v) It will facilitate the transfer of clerks which is at times 

nece,s,sary." 

Apart from local sentiment and opinion we fail to perceive any 
decisive objections to administrative merger, but in paragraph 12 we 
have diseiissed various objections that have been urged. As to judicial 
merger, there is a very strong feeling against it on tie ground of the 
expense and trouble that would be entailed by litigants in prosecuting 
appeals and applications at Allahabad. This objection, however, could 
not be deemed decisive in the event of administrative merger. The 
province, if made a district of the United Provinces, could not with 
justification claim a Judicial Commissioner. The maintenance of a 
Judicial Commissioner being the only alternative method of relieving 
the Chief Commissioner of his judicial functions, it follows that judicial 
merger is a desirable concomitant of administrative merger. Judicial 
merger apart from administrative merger would not be acceptable 'to 
the people unless the appointment of a Judicial Commissioner was 
impracticable, and we do not recommend it. The xAgent to the Governor 
General in Rajputaaa does not require at present to be relieved of his 
administrative (as opposed to his judicial) duties as Chief Commissioner, 
but circiimstanees may arise which will make this relief also necessary 
(see paragraph 7), 

I. (6) The sentiment of the various classes of population {in parti- 
cular that of the Istimrardars) is against merger, but is less 
intense than might have been anticipated (see paragraph 11)« 
The vision (of the Istimrardars) of Ajmer becoming an ideal 
State and the capital of Eajputana is impracticable. There 
is a strong leaven of advanced thought in favour of merger ; 
and this is likely to spread through all classes. The demand 
for judicial reform is so insistent, that if it cannot be satisfied 
by the appointment of -a 'Judicial Cominbsioner, either on 
the grounds of. expense or for any other reason, it is possible 
that a large nuimberof those against merger will he in favour 
of it. 

1. (c) The sentiment of the Rsjputana Darbars we are leaving to 

the Agent to the Governor General to indicate. , ^ ^ 
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t(/) Tlie progress hitliei'to made in clevelopiBg Central Institutions 
is not siiiileier.t to afford an argument of my streiigtli against 
merger. 


;2; If rlie strengtli oi local opinion be eonsiclerecl pioliilutive of 
jiulieiai iiiergeic Ajnier-JIerwara could have a Judicial Coin- 
uiis.sioiier. in tlie same waj as Oudt lias its eoiiit of a Jurli- 
ciai Comi’fii>si 0 iieic TMs woitki, botrereic be expmsive. and 
Ajmcr'llerwiira as a district of the ITnited Provinces could 
-carcely ju>rif}” a claim to a Judicial Commimmmi\ 

(3) If it should be decided not to hand over Ajnier-^ferwai'a ad- 
miiiistratively to the rnited Provinces, the transfer of the 
judieial work to the Allahabad High Court would only be utt 

desirabku if it were held impossible to give Ajmer-Merwara a 
Jiidieiai Commissioner. So long as Afmer-Merv'ara is an 
indepenclent province in the middle of Hajputana. a Judicial 
Commissioner is preferable to the tranafer of tl e judicial work ^ 

to the^High Ccmit at Allahabad, on the grounds that judicial 
merger when mot aceompanied By administrative merger, 
would be anomalous and pxodiietive of difficulties^ and that 
a Judicial Commissioner would be usefii! to RaJputanEj, and 
Central India as a whole, in w^ays that the High Court could 
not be. ' ' . ' 

{4} fa) (fd Although we contemplate merger as being desirable, it 

should not be carried into effect until the expiry of two T 

years. A Judicial Commissioner should be appointed at 
once, and ' an experienced Deputy Commissioner from the 
Uiiittjd Provinces substituted for the Commissioner. He 


should be given a gazetted assistant for Ajmer. One of the 
two Executive Engineers cotild be abolished (see the etideiiee 
of Mr. Spilsluiry, SuperintendiBg Engineer of Ajnier-Merwara 
and Secretary to the Agent to the Governor Qeiiexal for 

Raj|iiitaiia in . PiiWie ITorks), ... The cost of. the Judicial 

Commissioner will be met to some extent by the reductions 
suggested. The administration and the lawvs and rules should 
be assimilated to those of the United Provinces. The only 
share iii the administration wffiieh can be given to the people, 
until lueigeiv is an advisory board on an elective basis. The 
Judicial CummimmmT. as suggested in the terms of reference, 
should be Judicial Commissioner for Rajputana and Central 
India eoiijcihitly, with Jurisdiction over the Bailmiiy lands,, 
Abu and Aclmiiiistered areas. There wmM then be sufficienj 
wc^rk for him until the completion of. the reform of the sub- 
cirdiiiate eouiis and of the amendment and eon solid ation of 
the Ajmer Btatute Book. The statistics at present available 
render it doubtful if there w"ouM be^ enough w’ork thereafter 
but it seems adidsable to defer, 'a conchirion, on this ciuestioii 
until experience has been' gained of the actual volume of 
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work wiiicli (m tke supposition tkafc a Judieial Commk- 
sioner will be apipoiuted temporarily) he will be called on to 
perforin. 

To Slim u|>j merger appears to us -.to be the most effective and the 
least expensive method of securing ' to the province administrative 
clficieEf3y and participation in the Reforms, but should not be earried 
into effect until the expiry of t.wo years. The opposition expressed to 
merger is mainly due to an instinctive conservatism or to the apprehen** 
sii:in of imaginary or improbable disadvantages, and is neither so exten- 
sive nor so intense as to stand in- the.: way. At the same time it must 
be admitted that the population 'on the whole appears to be quite con- 
tent vvnth the present r%ime, except so far as they desire that their 
appeals slioiikl i“)e heard and their /subordinate Courts supervised by a 
wholetiiae officer of legal knowledge 'and experience, and except so far 
as a minority desires participation in-, the Reforms, I^aradoxieal as it 
maj?' sound, increase of efficiency .in the administration is the strongest 
reason for merger and the contentment of the people with the adaiinis- 
tratioii as it is tie strongest' reason against it-. If this contentment, 
however, is to be held a sufficient reason for things being left as they 
are, the people of AJmar-Merwara-miist understand t-liat they cannot be 
.givenvreai paildcipatioii in the^ 

We have the honour to be,, 

Sir, 

Your 3Iost Obedient Servants, ' ■ 
0. R, KHAXDERAR, 

S. B. PATTERSOX, 

Lieuk^VohneL 

E. H. ASHWORTH. 

XoTK BV Rai Sahib .M^kshi JRthax Lal. 

On Borne salient points I beg to differ from the conclusioiis arrived at 
by the other three members, of the committee in their report. With 
the ifitrodiictorj’" and Iiistoricai portion of the report I am in complete 
agreement. .Against the imme4iate measures advocated by them for 
the reform of the judicial and administrative systems I have nothing 
to urge. The most important point "on which I differ from them is that 
I do not concur in the opinion expressed that the sentiment of the people 
against merger is not so intense, or extensive as to stand in its way. It 
is true that the highly educated .minority are, on the whole, in favour 
of merger and are likely to become' more proaoimcedly in favour of it. 
But I am of opinion that the wish of -the' very siibstantkJ majority 00 a- 
sistiM of the Istimrardars, who-reprasant.'the Istimrari, population as 


well, and tlie rest of tlie rural poptilation of Ajmer and Merwara Sub- 
Divisions of tlie District, stoiiid be the determining factor. That 
majority is not likely to be in favour of merger mtMn any period that 
can be laid down, if at all It is an admitted fact that, in introducing 
reform or changing the form of Government, the principle of self-cleter- 
mination is always to be kept in view, SelMetermination does not' 
mean determination by an insignificant minority or by the heads of 
Government Departments, however highly enlightened they may be* 
But it means determination by the masses, residing not only in towns, 
but by those who occupy the rest of the District forming true rural 
population. As would appear from the evidence on the record and 
the conclusions arrived at by the Committee, all the Istimrardars, the 
whole body of agriculturals, the Kekri and Beawar Municipalities, the 
Seths of Ajmer, the Shamlat Committees of Ajmer, Puahkar, Eamsar,. 
the Indian Officers and soldiers of the 44th Merwara. Battalions, strongly 
oppose the merger of the District. I, therefore, strongly urge that the- 
fate of the people of Ajmer-Merwara be not sealed by any final decision 
on the question of merger amounting to its being declared as a settled 
fact not liable to be reopened or re-agitated, if eircumstances so require*. 
It is therefore urged that the measures advocated in the report as tran-* 
sitiona! to merger be not regarded as such, but be regarded as experi-’' 
mental and progressive in the direction of fmrther progress of the District 
towards its formation ultimately into an individual and independent 
province, with a small Executive and Legislative Council so as t« become 
a model British State in the centre of Eajputana* 

This opinion of mine also necessitates a change of view as to the 
position and functions of the advisory Committee and as to other changes • 
advocated. The other changes recommended should not be regarded 
as merely transitional but as initial changes intended to enable the' 
Province to be an independent province with the largest amount of 
control by the representatives of the people that is possible for a small, 
province. 

It is admitted that there is no question of re4ransfer of this district 
to the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It is not regarded as a 
case of amalgamation, and the wmrd used is merger. With due regard 
and deference to the view^s and opinions of my colleagues of the Coiii- 
mittee, I beg to point out that there cannot be merger in the true sense 
of the term, because of the intervening areas of hundreds of miles of 
country aclministeed by the Indian States of Kishangarh, Jaipur and 
Bharatpur on one side and those of Kishangarh, Jaipur, Dholpur and 
Gwalior towards the other. Is it possible that the District of Dellii, as^ 
it stood prior to 1912, or the present Province of Delhi, could be merged 
into or tacked on to the province of Bengal, or the CaWnpore District 
be tacked on to the Bengal or Bombay Presidency ? The old capital, 
of India (Calcutta) was under the control of the Bengal Government,, 
and lor , the same co.ns,ideration Delhi. 'would have been tacked mi to- 

but, ..because,, of its .geographical -position it was .inipossiMe. , . , In. 

way it is not proper to separate. Ajmer-Merwara, which forms 
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part and parcel of Rajpntana physically, socially and. ethnologically. 
The strategical importance of Ajmer and its situation in the centre of 
the territories occupied by the descendants of warlike races has since 
the advent of the Musalmans in India, towards the end of the 12th 
century, made it a prize to be seized by all victors in the field of political 
superiority in Upper India. Though the town of Ajmer with a' small 
area around it has, with the exception of short periods, always been 
under foreign political domination, yet the difference between the foreign 
and the indigenous rule being up till now more of persons than of prin- 
ciples, little harm has been done to the Province as a whole by the 
political separation of Ajmer from the rest of Rajputana. Neither the 
people of Ajmer District nor the people of the surrounding Indian States 
felt the separation keenly, but now that in lieu of personal rule respon- 
sible Government and representative institutions are being established, 
the people of Ajmer-Merwara would soon begin to feel that they cannot 
attain their natural and lawful position amongst the people forming 
the Indian nation as an hanger-on of the U. P. unless they are placed 
in a position of the residents of an organised part of the Province of 
Rajputana, with the people and territory of which they have common 
historic traditions, general culture and ideals of life. 

The time is approaching when the political conditions of the rest 
of Rajputana will have to approximate closely to those of British India. 
The separation of Ajmer from Rajputana at this juncture and tacking, 
it on to the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh will perhaps retard the 
progress of Rajputana and delay the realization of the aspiration of the 
people to take their rightful, place in the comity of the people of India 
along with other provinces. It would be easy to tack Ajmer-Merwara 
on to the U. P., but it would be rather difficult and inconvenient to 
separate it again, as it is bound to be separated sooner or later if it be 
tacked on. Time has come when the Imperial Government will have 
to make provisions for better government, better education, sanitation, 
technical education, improvements of agricultural conditions, to pro- 
vide for improved methods of keeping forests, and supervision of Co- 
operative Societies and Insurance business all throughout Rajputana, 
It is impossible that each and every Indian State, can be capable of or 
in a position to provide best fitted institutions to supply the above 
needs, while on the other hand, if all of them combine, they can have 
as good and qualified institutions as any other province of British India, 
would be able to have ; and this combination would only be possible^ 
if there be any central power and place, and that power and place can 
only be British administration in. British Rajputana and Ajmer town. 
It is very likely that the various 'Darbars would gradually see their 
way to co.nibiiiing and financing, all the requisite institutions, including 
Judiciary, and Ajmer-Merwara m.ay also contribute its humble mite., 
We have got a living mstanc'e'.of this ooinbinatioii. All the ruling Chiefs' 
of Rajputana combine with the Government of India in the upkeep of 
the Mayo College, and the Istimrardars of Ajmer also participate on 
equal terms in the advantages derived therefrom. This' institution is 


or the common benefit of tie aristocraej' of tie princes and nobility of 
Bajputana. iiicliiding AJnier-Merwara ; and there seems no reason why 
the Dtrrbars and the nobility and the gentry of Rajputaaa.j together with 
the Local C4o¥emiiieiit and people of British Eajpiitaiiaj should not 
Join in establishing institutions equally beneficial to the Princes and 
people of the whole of Rajputana if earnest and proper measures be 
adopted to successfully carry out the schemes. This would be a proper 
solution to in,eet tie situation on the score of financial diffieuitics. 

The British, Government exercises siueiaixi power over the whole of 
Rajputana and can exercise that sm^erain power by having direct control 
and possession of AJnier-Merwara. The Imperial and Central O-overii*’ 
merit should therefore be prepared to grant additional expenditure, if. 
there be any, over and above the iiicome from the revenue of the British 
Rajputana. Bedsides this, the distingukhed and loyal services rendered 
in the recent war by the whole l)istr.ict generally and hj the Merwara 
people spefnally, places it in the forefront of all provinces in India. These 
services and the readiness of the District to repeat them entitle 
it to ckim special and privileged treatment from the Government of 
India ii .1 the matter of financing the adimiiistration and “ such other 
matters as providing special facilities for the education of its youth in 
law, niecliciiie, engineering, agriculture, etc*, by allowing its young men 
free access to seminaries in other provinces imparting education in these 
branches of learning, til! such time as such institutions become available 
in Rajputana/. ■ , 

'/ For the above reasons I beg to submit that the individuality and, 
independence of the Province be mamtained, and such measures be 
taken as may be necessary to improve Ajmer-Merwara, so that it may 
become in course of time a model District in ail respects rather than 
to adopt suggestions to remove it farther from Rajpiita.iia in the centre 
of which province the Almighty God has placed it. 

BIITHAX LAL. 
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The position of the Governor in regard to Indian States 
not in direct relations with the Governor-General 
in Council. 

1. In paragraph 310 the Joint Authors of the Eeport' on Indian 

Reforms recommended that for StaJes left for the 

time being in politic^rl relations with provincial Goveninients the Head of 
tie province should in eacli case act in his relations with the States 
as agent for the Central Government, and that relations with the Indian 
States should not be, matters of provincial coiieerii in tlie sense that they 
wore intended ever to be transferred to the control of the legislative 
coiiiieiL Tlie idea iiiiderlyiiig this suggestion was that the Governor 
as Agent to tlie CTOvernor-General would act independently of his Couneil 

2. In accordance with tMs reeoiimieiidation the Clovesrnors of Bengal 
and of the United Provinces were appointed to act a.s Agents to the 
Governor-General for the purposas of the Indian States situated res- 
pectively in the Bengal Presidency and in the United }?rovinces. Simi- 
larif , the Governors of the Central Provinces, of Bihar and Orism and of 
Amm were appointed Agents to the Governor-General in their personal 
capacity 'for, the States situated .respectively in those three provinces. 
The Governor of the Punjab was appointed Agent to the Governor- 
General for those States 'in that province which were not taken over 
by the Government of India when the Punjab States Agency was formed. 
Xo similar appointment was necessary in the case of the Governor of 
Mad.ras. since all the States in the Madras PreKsideney had been taken 
into di.rect relat'ions with the Government of India. 

3. The Governor of Bombay declined to accept an appointment on 

sinii.br li.iies m Agent to the Governor-General for the States in tliat 
Presidency not taken into direct relations with tlie Government of India, 
and the Government of Bombay questioned the legality of the? arrange- 
ment suggested for the Bombay States and already introdiiciu! else- 
where. This protest led to a re-examination of the whole question. 
The conclusion reached was that the effect of rules 3 and 4li of the. Devolu- 
tion Rules, read with clauses (a) and (c) of suh-sectiem (1) of Section 45A 
of the Goverimiient r»f India Act was to require central subjects to be 
administered eitfier directh^ or through the agency of a Govornor in 
Couneil, The only way in which it was possible to utilise the agency 
of the Governor as distinct from the Governor-in-Council was by inquir- 
ing him to adininistvi* such subjects not as an agent, but as a. direct ^ 
employe of the Governor-General in Council Such a cmirse woiikl 
iiciweveiq plueo the Govctoot 0:1 the same footing as an Agcmt to thfefi. 
Governor-General or other o.fficer in the Political Department of tha ' 
Qmmmmit of India, «i position iriconsistent not only rndtli the? dignity j, 
'blit with the ccimtitutkmal status of the Governor of a, province, 
■la fche'.circmiBtances it was dmded,wtith; of the Secretary 

of Btetoi that the appointment of Governors in their persimal capacity 
as Ag«ate^to the Governor-General was constitutionally inappropriate, 




-and tliat in future tie agency .of tie ’Gnirernor in Council should be used 
■;for the purpose. 

4. Instructions to flat' elect;' were ■■■■commuinGate^^^ in June 1924 to Revised 
the Governments of Bombay, Bengal, tb.e United Provinces, the Punjab, 

Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces ‘and Assam. In practice the proviaejo,! 
appointment of the Governors of provinces, in their personal capacity Clovem- 
as Agents to the Governor-General had made no di.ffer6nce in the disposal 
■of the business connected with the States, ' Even before the Governors 
were so appointed, they had, as- a_. matter of , fact, .retained the political 
portfolio ill their own hands, and. since the issue of the revised orders in 
1924 the same practice has continued. 

5. The position adopted by the Government' of India is that the ConclusloE. 
existing arrangement may weU hold good for the present ; but that, if 

and when constitutional development'necessitates a change in the exist- 
ing practice, (and provided that there are still States not in direct relations 
with the Government of India), the question of appointing separate 
Agents to the Governor-General should be considered. The use of 
Governors, in their personal capacity, as such Agents would depend oii-' 
whether it could be found appropriate to amend the Government of 
India Act and the Devolution Eules in-such manner as to enable a Gover- 
nor, as distinct from a Governor-in-Couneil, .to administer -States, as, a, , 
central subject on behalf of the Governor-General-iB-CoiiBcil. 
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The Public Service C^mmiissicii^ 

Ftrly discus- Tiic Service Gomutissioii \rim establi.«^lied in the autumn of 1926* 
therefore been working for rather less than two years. Long 
Servlet Com- clisciissioiis had preceded its establishment. Seetioii 96C of the Govern- 
svkBkm. incut of India Act, provided for the establishment of a Public Service' 
Commissioip which should discharge in regard to recrnitmeiit and control 
of the public senices in India such functions as might be assigned thereto, 
by made by the Secretary of State in Oonncil. The idea of a Public 
Service Commission was first formulated in the memorandum presented 
by the Government of India to the Committee on Division of PimctioBS 
and reproduced as Amimme IIT to the Committee’s Iie|3ort.* The 
principle which underlay the recommendation contained in tliis meaiu-: ; 
randum was that iiri'der the hew constitution it was necessary to j3rotect 
the"' services, whether AIUBdia’or provineiah from political iiiflueiices* 
After the introduction of the new constitution discussions pToecfedcii, for 
some time with a view to the establishment of a Commission But tlie 
functions proposed for the Commission at that time practicaily 
restricted to recruitment for the sernces in India, and wit!i tho local 
Governments generally resenting suggestions to extend its powers to cfia'\*cr 
recruitment for the provincial ser\dces, there seemed to lie few risefui 
duties for this body to perform, and the discussion evcfiituall}" clrojipetL 

2-. The. prop© was revived strongly by .the .Lee Cb,iiiinLsi.tiin 

acmiciftlie suggested a coiisidmbk extension of functions bcyoial the sii|ier\isiijE 
lomatoion. of recruitment which had been most promiiient in tlie i'ariicr iliseiissimi:®* 
togeneml Commissicink recoBimenclations foriiied the subject of careful 

consideration by the Government of India and the Secretary of State* 

I It was decided that the Commission should not be given tlie powers 
j of control ccmteinplated by Section .96€ of the Goveruuneiit if! India Act, 

\ and that it should be set up in the first instance ai^any rate m an advisory 
ip^apt^%n execiitiye^body* A eonventioBj however, has been established 
f 'lRTSi!5h©"6xefilse functions, which consist mainly,; 
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of disciplinary appeals, the advice of the Conimission, though not form- 
ally binding on the Govemmeht of India, should be accepted save in 
exceptional circumstances, vv’Mle in the same way the Government of 
India accept the selections made by- the Commission for appointineiit 
of candidates by nomination, subject to any spjscial cliiections that may 
be given to the Commission in regard' to the class of candidates to be 
nominated. It was considered important, however, to maintain the 
constitutional position that the Government of India were in the last 
resort responsible for appointments and discipline. Moreover, in cases 
other than those covered by the conventions described above such as 
questions of policy in regard to recniirment, or the determination of 
conditions of service, the Government of India, while attaching full 
“Weight to the advise of the Commission, maintain their freedom to form 
their own opinion. 

3. The functions of the Commis>sion cover the following main subjects 

— recruitment, disciplinary appeals, representations about particular 
grievances or claims for compensation by officers and general questions 
connected with conditions of service such as pay, allowances and pensions. 
The functioiivS of the Commission in respect of these matters are confined 
primarily to the All-India Services and the Central Services, Class I, 
A brief account will be given of the way in which these functions are being 
carried out and the position which the Public Service Commission has 
achieved in relation to the Government of India and the members of the 
Services. ' ■ ■ : ■ 

4. Ill regard to recruitment for the All-India and the Ceiitrai Services, 
the actual process of'r^^^hltment has been placed practically entirely 
in the hands of the Commission. In respect of competitive examinations, 
the Cbmmission advise generally on the methods of recruitment, on the 
qualifications of candidates, the conditions of admission to the examina- 
tion and the syllabus. The advice of the Commission carries the weight 
that naturally -attaches to their position, and in many cases is decisive. 
Where, however, questions of gcmeral policy arise, the Government of 
India are bound to form their own conclusions after giving careful consi- 
deration to the views of the Commission. For instance the methods of 
recruitment to the Indian Civil' Service involve questions not only of 
great aclministrative importance, but of acute political interest, which 
require the most careful attention of the C4over!iment of India and the 
Secretary of iState. The actual conduct of the examinations in India is, 
'Wholly' ill the hands of the ’ Commission, In 

Commission carry out the whole procedure, and in effect, as a result of 
the convention described above, -are responsible for making the selection. 
Though the formal nomiimtion is made by the Government of India, it is 
believed that in no single instance have the Government of India acted 
contrary to 'the advice nf the' ■Commission. The Government have 
retained the right:- ^ request. the Comimssion to select candidates with 
particular qualificttions or '.from a ' particular conimiinity. But when 
once these sections have been 'given, the Commission are solely respon- 
, sible for the , se|ectiqn..' In r^ard -to' promotions from one service to, 
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rniiotlier. it is provided tliat tlie Commission must give a eertifK^irc r»f 
fitness, tlioiie'li tlie proposals actiiallv originitte witli tlie executive. 
a.UTliorities. It will be seen that the impormnt ohject of |irmou'i;irig from 
all poismial iidbieiices recniitmeiit to the All-Iiiilk beiwiees and ricitral 
Servkf^^. fhis-. j. IicH been by the establishment of the fbmiaissicei eom- 
pktei\" attaineL and save in so far as it is considered neeessan on groiiiids 
of geneial j'joliev to ensure tliat the minority coirmianities are not ex- 
ciiaierf fruiti tfJie services, the selection of individuals rests wdiolly with 
1'lie C.'oiriiiiis.dfm. This eliaiige of s^vstem was advocated primarily as a 
proteetioii ugaiist tiie daicjens that- have been, found to .attend tlie 
develripinicit of dernocmtie i.nstitutipBs : but in the Government of 
India, tin* change has preceded renponsible Goveriinient, and the signi- 
ficiiiit iict y tliut by the establishment of the Public Service ComiiiiBsion 
the olhcia! Uovernirieiit has in efiect parted with its powers of patronage., 
This is a. very important change and one tlie eSact of which should not be 
tinderestimatecL 

f 

5. Ill disdpHaar}’^ cases again the Public Service Commission has been 
established in a position of great authority^. It is obligatory for the 
Goveriiiment of India to take its advice before passing orders on any 
atatiitory appeal from an ofEcer in a diseiplimry case and, as stated 
abovBj the convention has been established that the recomineiKlatioiis 
of the Commissicm should be accepted save in' exceptional eirciimstaiices. 
In effect therefore the Public Service Commission has been set -up as the 
■appellate authority in disciplinary cases against the orders of the Cloverii- 
meiit or aiitlioiity under wMch the officer is serving. 

II These are the two main fields in which the authority of the Corn- 
mission lias been piahily estabhslied, with a marked effect on the 
adirdnistmtiom The other functions of the Commission in respect of 
complaints -about conditions ,of semee or general questions of |‘)j;iy, 
pensions, leave, etc*, are exercised onl}' when the Govcruineiit of iiulm 
invite the opinion of the Commission. In regard to iiieiiiorials from 
members of the services the practice has been to refer to the Coin mission 
such memorials as rake imporki-nt or doubtful points of firinciple, but 
not tliose ill ivliieli the answer appears clear, xin exampie. of an im- 
portant question geiieml principle which has been reftUTed tu the 
Public Service CoiiiJiiissioii is the seniority to be assigned to provincial 
service oflicx*rs on I'lroaiotion to the Indian Police Seinice or to Iiokl 
listed posts on the Indian Civil Service cadre. This is a point of great 
complexity to which members of the Inilian Civil Service and liaJiaii 
Police Service attach special imimrtance. It has now been before Gk? 
Public Service Comnxissioii for mim 18 mimths* Other impoitant- geLcral 
C|uestioiis referred to the Commission ■ have been the priiu^ipli'S tfi 
be folli.iwtd in incraisiiig the immber..af. listed jiosts in the liKlian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police 'Service to the full pereciitago rccoiiimencled 
by the Lee Commission, and, the tertment in respect of peiisioB of war 
Service candidates who eiitered't'he Services at tJie e^toehision of the war* 
It’doeft'BOt that any ge.Eera-1 problems of revision of pay, pc‘iisic.ms, 

leave mia, of the xiil-Iadia'andXfoiitml Services have as yet been 



referred for tlie advice of the Cormnission. It must be remembered ia 
the first place that most of the important questions under this hearling 
were considered in 1924^ by the Lee Commission, and an authoritative 
decision on them was given before the Public Service Commission came 
into being. Further, the Commission is still a comparatively new body, 
not conspicuously strong in Indian administrative, experience and 
occupied with many problems which at the outset were quite new to the 
majority of the Members. The Government of India deliberately 
refrained from throwing upon the Commission at the beginning a burden 
of work which they might have found difficulty in meeting. But now 
that the Commission has fulty established itself and has begun to form 
its own traditions and to gain acquaintance with the administrative 
working of the services, it would seem that the time has come to utilise 
the Commission more freely in advising generally on all kinds of service 
problems. 



7. The Statutory Commission have received suggestions that much Examinai 
greater powers should be conferred on the Public Service Commission 
in regard to the matters dealt with above. It is suggested that the mcreasina 
Commission should be the absolute authority for determining methods of powers of 
recruitment, that they should decide the preliminary qualifications of 
candidates and the age limits, that they should determine the syllabus 
of examinations, that they should organize and hold examiimtions as 
and where they please ; that, in the case of candidates to be appointed by 
nomination, they should not only select the candidates, but should 
determine what qualifications are required. Suggestions such as these 
appear to the Government' of India to ignore the special characteristics 
of the main services in India, and to proceed much too closely on English 
analogies which do not apply. It is perhaps not fully realised how 
important is the part which the public services in India play in the life 
of the people and the whole organization and structure of Government, 
and how closely the Government of India and the Local Governments 
are concerned in the proper selection of individuals for these services. 

While the Public Service Commission obtain a close acquaintance with the 
candidates for the public services, as they exhibit themselves at com- 
petitive examinations or in special interviews, and are in a good position 
to discriminate between their intellectual qualifications and to advise 
as to the best methods by whch those qualificatiom can be tested^ 
they are, as a Commission, without first hand experience ' as to how ' 
these candidates work when they once enter the services, what qualities 
prove later of the greatest value to the adniinistration,, how the different 
types of public servant are regarded by the people among whom they 
work, what are the political reaction of methods of recruitment which 
certain sections of the community regard as restricting their prospects 
of obtaining public employment,, what are the practical. and political’ 
effects of Indianisation. All these are matters with wdiieh the Public > 
Service Commission not only does notj but cannot, concern itself. While, 
therefore, the Government of India are largely guided by the advice’' 
they may receive from the.Tublie Service Commission on what nmy ' 



be described as the teclHiical side of recruitment, they feel very deflititely 
tliat they could not consistently with their general resjainsil'jiiiric.s for the 
adn-unistraticui of the country part uith their voice, in .such que.stions 
ns the raethofls of recruitment of the prineipai sernee.s uiider their control. 
Moreover ir is sometime.s forgotten that in problem, h. for instance, which 
concern the All-India Services not only are the Governniont of India 
bound to e.xerc'ise their judgment to the best of their fihility. but the 
local Governments are iuo.st intimately coaeerned and are enrirled io be 
hvard, and rim fiffid deei.siou rests with the l^rjcretary of Stare. If advice 
trn'.!'‘red by the I’ublic; Scrtice Conimis-sion is not always accepted, it 
luiist jiitt bv assiuiied that it is rejected ur ujodified without the most 
ciirel’ul fiiu.-iilerarion. anti in many cases on grounds which could not be 
expected to weigh strongly with the Commission. It is the definite 
jinliey uf the Gnvurnntefit of India to accept the advice of the Commission 
on poi!n.> cHimceted with recruitment, wherever this is possible. 

>i. In regard to appeals in disciplinary cases, the position of the 
Public IServicw C’ommissdon appears to be satisfactory, and it doe.s not 
spem that there can be any serious ground for complaint. The Govern- 
ment of India fiiUy realise the advantages of the new system, and it is 
believed that it is winning the confidence of the members of the Services 
concerned. In regird to grievances and general service questions, while 
the Government of India feel that it would not be consistent with their 
position to allow the members of the services direct access to the Com- 
mission or to allow the Commission to originate proposals for re-organiza- 
tion of conditions of service, they are nevertheless disposed to think 
that more use can be made of the Commission with a view to its becoming 
in course of time, as suggested in para. 30 of the Lee Commission’s Report', 
the recognized expert authority in India on all service questions. A 
Commission constituted as the Public Service Commission is at present 
constituted cannot be expected to find itself at qiice in that pw-sition. 
The Government of India, however, are anxious to refer more questions 
of this nature to the Commission in the confident hope that as time goes 
on the Commission will acquire a fund of experience and knowledge wliich 
will qualify it to give advice, which may be regarded as authoritative. 

9. It has been mentioned in an earlier part of thi.s .Memorandum 
that one of the rocks on which the original proijosiils for the constitution 
of a Public Service Gommi.ssion foundered was the pro{Josal to intriulnce 
the Commission into the provincial sphere. The feeling on tiiis ]Kiiiit 
was generally so strong in the Provincial Goveniraent.s that the Gov- 
ernment of India felt the whsest cour.se was not to attempt to thru.st the 
ser^dees of the Commjs.sioa upon provinces which d«l not desire them, 
but to permit and encourage provinces to make u.se of tJie Conimis.sion 
voluntarily. It is therefore provided that the Cciiumissjion may perform 
such functions in regard to the recruitment of tiie proviiiciui scrvi(te.s as 
the local Government may invite it to underteke. In the siane way the 
Governor may before considering an appeal from a member of a provincial 
sarvice consult the Commission. It is understood that where the iooa- 
•^vemaents amke use of this option in respect of nomiaatiou or disci 
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plinary appeals they stould be bound by the same coiiTention which the 
Govermnent of India hawe adopted for thenivselves of normally accepting 
the Commissioii’s advice. So iaiv' however, .' there have not been many 
signs of the 'Provincial Governments desiring to, utilise the services of the 
Commission.,' and the line of development,, which seems to appeal more 
strongly to the Provincial Governments is that Provincial Public Ser\4ce 
Commissions should be set up which would carry out in respect of the 
provincial services the same kind of functions in regard to recruitment, 
disciplinary appeals and memorials that the Central Commission per- 
forms for the All-India and Central Services. 

10. The w%oIe situation must be regarded at present as transitional. iMacM 
The delegation of powers to Provincial Governments to make rules for 

the recruitment of the provincial services includes a stipulation that in proTii 
making first appointments they must either use the method of competitive 
examination or take the advice of a permanent Board of Selection 
appointed by the Local Government or utilise the Public Service Com- 
mission. It was at one time suggested by the Government of India 
that the Public Service Commission should be given power of regular 
inspection of the local machinery for recruitment. The Secretary of 
State, however, decided that in the first instance Local Governments 
should be given the opportunity of establishing some independent recruit*- 
ing body, and he explained that unless satisfactory arrangements were 
made for protecting from political iiifi,uence the recruitment of the 
provincial services, he would feel at liberty to require a P’ro^incial 
ernment to utilise the Central Commission for this purpose. Permanent 1 
selection boards have up to date been constituted by the Bengal and 
Burma Governments. - 

11. The present line of development therefore is in the direction of Possibi3 
Betting up in each province an independent recruiting body, w'Mch in 
some provinces may develop into a regular local Public Service Gommis- Service, 
sion by the addition to its recruitment functions of powers in respect 

of disciplinary appeals and advice on service matters generally, 
parallel to those which are exercised by the Central Commission. The 
Government of Madras, in which Presidency appointments to the services 
have been one of the primary political interests, have already forwarded ! 

proposals for the establishment- of a local Public Service Commission, i 

which are at present under the comideration of the Secretary of State. | 
It is doubtful whether conditions in all Provinces would justify the “ 
setting up of regular local Commissions ; but useful experience may be j 
gained from the constitution of Commissions in those provinces where ^ 
the problem of protecting the services from political influences is of most ■ ’I 
pressing importance. - ' i 

12. Even when satisfactory recruiting arrangements have -been 1 

established in all provinces it may still be considered desirable that the fl6vefopi33| 
discipihiary appeals of members of the provincial services should be 

dealt with by some outside body. ■' This would be either the Central * 

Commission, if the Local Goveramenta are prepared to accept its service 





<1? n CoiiimissioiL It is difficult at tiie present stage to express 
liji}'' views as to the future deYeiopment of local Commissions or 

thi^ir rilntiofis* if any, with the Central Commission. 'Wlieii the Local 
GoveriiJiierits hare established, as will shortly be the ease, their iiiachi- 
iic:*ry for rec/ri'iitmciit, the question uill no doubt fall to be considered 
atCijiL It is essential that protection should be provided for the proviii- 
ch'd the iiiiportaii’..e of whose duties is steadily increasing. But 

until soimt experience has been gained of the different expedients by 
which such protection can be secured the Government of India would 
hfsitute to say either that the Central Commission must be utilised or 
that the work in the Provinces must be supervised by the Central Com- 
niissioii. It may be necessary, , however, to see that any new eonsti- 
tiitionai arraiigenieiits for the Provinces are accompanied by perfectly 
specdiic statutory provisions reqiiiririg the establishment of satisfactory 
machinery to secure for the provincial services in recruitment and in 
disciplinary matters the same kind of protection that is now afforrled 
to the members of the xlll-India Services and the Central Services I'jy the 
working of the Public Service Commissiom 
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Note on the status and position of India in the British 

Enapire. 

The gradual development of Self-Governing institutions -sith a view 
to the progressive realisation of responsible Government in British India 
as an integral part of the British Empire is the declared policy of Par-* 
liament. The first stage in the direction of establishing responsible 
Government was prescribed by the Government of India Act, 1919. 
But India is not yet a Self-Governing Dominion like Canada or Austra- 
lia. She does not, at present, occupy the position of Great Britain and 
the Dominions which, in the language of the Beport of the Inter-Im- 
perial Relations Committee, adopted hy the Imperial Conference of 
1926, “ are autonomous commimities, equal in status, in no way sub- 
ordinate one to another in anj' aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, niul freely 
associated as members of tbe British Commonwealth of Nations.” The 
Governor General of India doe.s not hold “ in all essential rcspt.'cts the 
same position in relation to the administration of public affairs^ in 
India as is held bj' His Majesty the King in Great Britain.* The Gov- 
ernment of Indiahas not the right to advise the Crown ii: all nuiTters 
rtdating to its own affair.s. Legislation by Parliament at Wt-.-f minster 
applying to India is not dependent on the consent of India. Xor i.s 
India, entitled to accredit a ^Minister PienijiOtentiary to the Heads of 
Foreign Btates. Nevertheless, India’s position is more advanccil than 
that of other non-a.utojiomou3 parts of the Empire in certain important 
respects : — 

(i) India has rexireaentatlon on the Imperial Conference, 

(ii) India is an original member of the League of Nations, and 

(iii) In fi.^cal matters, a convention has hoen r.stahiished that the 

Secretary of State for India should, as far as jwxssihlc, avoid 
interference when the Goverament of India and the Indian 
' Legi.slatiire are in agreement. ' ■ 

r • R©x's>rt uf Intor-IaiI»enal Belations ConiBJiUco, 10:!e. 
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2* Indians representation at Imperial Conferences started in 1917,^^- 
■In that year His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner^ Lord (then Sir 
James) Me^iton and the late Lord (then Sir S. PJ Sinha were appointed Imperial 
to assist the Secretary of State for India, who was the principal repre- 
'.seiitative. The Conference, on the motion of Sir Eobert Borden, pass- 
■ed the following resolution':— 

The Imperial War Conference desire's to place on record its view 
that the resolution of the Imperial Conference of April 20th 
1907, should be modified to permit of India being fiiUy 
represented at all future Imperial Conferences and that 
necessary steps should be taken to secure the assent of the 
various Governments in order that the next Imperial Coii” 
ference may be summoned and constituted accordingly/^ 

The Resolution of 1907 specifically confined Imperial Conferences 
to His Majesty’s Government and the Governments of the Self-Gov- 
erning Dominions beyond the seas/’ Prior to 1917, there had been 
■Colonial Conferences in 1887, 1897, 1902 and 1907 and an Imperial 
Conference in 1911. In 1887, the Secretary of State for India attend- 
ed the formal opening meeting of the Conference. In 1897 and 1902, 
he neither attended nor was represented. In 1907, a nominee of the 
Secretary of State, for India was permitted to attend the meetings,, .not ; ■ . 
as a member of the Conference, nor as the representative of India, but 
on behalf of the India Office, and wnth a view to the representation of 
Indian interest. In 1911, the Secretary of State for India was present 
at a- meeting, but India herself had no recognise! place in the Con- 
ference. The object of the 1917 Resolution was to enable India to be 
represented at future sittings with the same right of speech and vote 
as was accorded to representatives of the other participating Govern- 
ments. Its acceptance marked an immense advance in the position 
■of India in the Empire/’ and admitted “ the Government of India to 
iull partnership in the Councils of the Empire ” with the Self-Governing 
Dominions.’^ India was represented at the Imperial War Conference 
of 1918, and at the Imperial Conferences which were held subsequently 
in London in 1921, 1923 and 1926. ' ! 

3. India’s relations with other parts of the Empire remain more or llL India’s 
less unaffected by her membership of the League, since His Majesty’s 
Goveriimeiit have always insisted that a convention of the Leagiie fleague of ; 

• cannot be interpreted as regulating in any way the rights and obliga- ] 

'tions inter se of the Governments of the Empire. Nor can disputes 
arising between siicli Governments be referred to the League for settle- 
ment. The implications of India’s membership of the League in respect 
of her relationship with the non-British members of that body are out- 
side the scope of this 'Alemorandum, wiiich deals only with India’s 
status and position in the British Empire. Mention may, however^ 
lie made in passing of the fact that India’s membership of the League 

♦ hy the Secretary of State ior India to Hr. Charles Bobert.s in the House o! 

^ A'ommoES : Brd May 1917. 
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places her in a nihoue position among all non-Seif-Gorenung States,. 
Dominions' or Colonies tlironglioiit t-Iie world. As a sigriatory named in 
the Aniicc. to the Covenant she is an original niem1>or ]:v -eirni*-* of paro- 
graph 1 of Axticle 1 of the Covenant. She is the 0!ily origionl iiieiiiber 
who is not Solf-Go^'eniing and in virtue of the restrietioii under para- 
gropli 2 of Article 1 on tie admission of members other tlfcn oiiginal 
mem Inns to Self-Governing States, Domiiiions or Colonies, she will 
remain tiie only member which is not Seif-Goveriurig so long as the 
prescait coiisritiitioii of the League endures. 

On all qiif'Stioiis coming before the League India has exactly tic saine 
riglits ns any Self-Governing Dominion, The Secretary of State for 
Iinliu, is ultinifitely re-ponsilde for appointment of Indian delegates 
and for instructions, but in practice lie and the Go\*cniiiient of 
India act Joiidly in coiisultution and agreement vith one another. To 
this extent, tiierefore, the views of the Government of India are sub- 
icct to those of Ills ^lajesty’s Government and India's position is infmor 
to tlunt r>f the ScIbOoverning Dominions who, as already staten!, are in 
no WA}’" subordinate to Great Britain in any aspect of their dornestie 
or external aifairs, But it should be noted that partly as a result of her 
meml}erslii|) of the League and partly owing to Resoliitiori Xo. IX, 
adopted liv the Imperial War Conference of 1917, recomiiientling imter 
.recognition of the right of the Dominions and of Indiii to an ade- 
quate voice in foreign policy and foreign relations, India has been given 
■flicf same right of representation as the" Dominions at all Interna tiona! 
Coiiforcnees where the Empire is represented by a combined Empire 
Delegation, 

4. Though India, unlike the Seif-Governiiig DoiBinioiis, does not 
formally enjoy an indeperideiit |>ositioii in t.he sphere of foreign I'lolicy, 
she is )» 0 ssibly more eoBtinuoiisIr aucl praetieailv concerned witli foreign 
policy than any of theiu. For this her vast land froiilicr, aiiii. to u 
miieh less extent, the existence of French and .Portuguese -[.(ossessioiis 
within the Indian Fiib-Contineiit are iiiiniediately ^‘Spoiisille, It is 
true she is not eritith?c1 to aeere<lit illiuisters to Foreign ^Stiites. Yet 
His Majest'vbs Minister at Kabul uris appointed from the liiiliari Political 
Depurtrnent ; so tvasthe British Envoy at tlie Court of Katniandn and 
oLso the oflieer in rltarge of His Majesty’s GoverriineiitV relations with, 
Tibet ; ami India supplies consular officers in Afghaui^taii, Per>ia, 
Ambia aiifl Kashgar, With His Majestyhs GovioiiineiiFs reiiitic>!is in 
all these arf?as the Indian Foreign Office is imhmii-ely coi'ieeriieii and 
advises His Majesty’s GoTemmeiit on them ecmriruioiisly. And His 
Miijestyhs Govcrnriieiitis policy in them is framed in dose uric! tn>,nsta!it 
coiisiiltatioii with the Government of India. Ciiumniily sp{‘rikirig, the 
intercEts of India are, of course, tlie interests of t!ie Emjjire. 

5. The Joint Committee on the Goverimient of India Bill, i9Hb was 
of opinion that nothing was more likely to endaiiger tlie gcxid rekitioiis 
between laclk and Great Britain tlumyi belief that IndicdH fiscal policy ; 
,Wfi» dietetecl from Whitehall inTlm'hiterests of the tmde of Groat Bri- 
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tain, India's position in the Imperial Conference had also opened the 
•door to negotiation between India and the rest of the Empire, but nego- 
tiation without power to- legislate -was not likely to 'rem eSective. 
For these reasons, the Committee considered that the Government of 
India should be granted liberty to devise those tariff - arrangements which 
seemed best fitted to India's need as an integral portion of the British 
Empire. This could not be done by Statute without limiting the ulti- 
mate jjower of Parliament to control the administration of India and 
without limiting the power of veto which rests in the Crown, It fol- 
lowed that fiscal autonomy could be assured to India only by the ackiiow- 
Jedgment of a Convention, and the Committee accordingly recom- 
mended that ill order that a Convention of this kind migj.it grow up, 
the Secretary of State should, as far as possible, avoid interference 
when the Government of India and Legislature were in agreement, and 
that his intervention, when it did take place, should be limited to 
safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty's Government 
was a party. Mr. Montagu accepted the principle of this convention. 
The Secretary of State, however, subsequently stated that the conven- 
tion should not be understood as limiting his responsibility for doing 
what was essential to safeguard Imperial interests or to determine the 
position of the Indian Government in respect of questions arising between 
India and other parts of the Empire. 

■' 6,;. IMia'ulso 'enjoys: ..the' privilege of— \ \ 
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(1) The Ooveriimexit of India hare hem given specific aiitlioiity to- 

comiriiinicate direct with tlie Goveraiiierit of tie TJnioii of 
Soutii Africa in regard to the position of Irdians in the 
Fnion. This permission has been not only for 

piiri’ioses of correspiondence, but also (a) for direct negotia- 
tion, through representatives ap|>ojnteil by the Govern- 
mejit of India, with representatives nppoiritecl ]jy the Gov- 
mimmt of South Africa, and (h) to appoint an Agent in 
Soutii Africa to watch over Indian iiiler*/sts* 

(2) Wlien the assisted emigration of miskiih.Hi labourers to ariT 

country is made lawful l>y notifieatioB under Section lo of thA 
Imliuii Emignitioii Act {Act Fo. ¥11 cd 1922b the Govera- ■ 
lucnt of India may thereafter correspond direct with the 
British authorities in any such country on malfers of clefnih 
arising therein out of the bul)scquent adniiiiistratioii of this 
Act. or fiifeetiiig the welfare of such emigrants or their des- 
cendants in sueli country. 

(3| In crises of iirgeiicj, the Government of India may address' 

■ coiBiniixiicatioiis direct to Dominion Governments asking 
f'i) merely for information, or (it} for time to consider pro- 
posals likely to affect Indians. Copies of ail such cominuiii- 
catioiis have to be supplied proiapitiy to the Secretary of 
State for India, and, as regards (ii). no representations- 
as to the proposals of a Dominion Government can actually 
be made except in consultation with the Secretary of State, ' 
iiniess speeifie authority for making repres€nitatioii5 direct 
lias been obtained from Mni. 

(fc) Reprmottaiion of fhe (kjcerruMml if luflm in otht^r of ikc' 

Under Section 7 of the Indian Emigration Act {Act Fo. VII 
ol 1922), the Crovomor-Geiieral in Council is conpc'nvvrcd to a'ppoirit 
Agents in any place outside British India for the purpose of sufeguard- 
ing tlie interests of eriiigrants—tlie term emigrant '' being tleiiiied as 
any I'lerson who emigrates or has emigrated under ike Act, and Ids 
dependents. In exercise of this power, Agents liave been atjTpointed iir"*' 
^lalavii and CV.ylon to which countries emigration fin* piirptcsi^s of un- 
skilled work us defined in this Act is allowed. An Agent wus also ap- 
pidnted in South Africa in June 1927. This appointment was, however, 
Eiacle at the request' of the Goverameiit.of the Union of Soiitli Africa 
and is not covered by the provision in the Indian Eiuigrution Act (Act 
No. VII of 1922) already quoted. 

7. It is also necessary in this Memorandum to say a word 'about 
Uilu M ^ Itirliids position within the Empire as regards eommercial treaties. It 
mh liaB been the practice of the Dominions to enter into special fcairiii arrange- 
iriwruiAi n^enls with one another and with the United Kingdom. The right of 
India I# make similar arrangements appears to follow from the view of 
the Joint Committee that Indians 'poBition in the Imperial Conference' 

' opened negotiation' hetw#n ladk. .and rest ’of the 



Empire,'*''^ Hitherto the right has never been exercised, but proposals 
have, from time to time, been discussed, more especially with reference 
to the iDolicy of Imperial Preference, and, in particular, the j)r€uereiitiai- 
treatment of goods from the United Kingdom. 

As regards commercial agreements with foreign countries, India 
has not the power wdrich the Dominions have to enter into direct nego- 
tiations. Since she has no separate diplomatic representation abroad, 
she would have to utilise the Foreign Office machinery. But subject 
to the reservations to the fiscal autonomy convention, the CTOvernment 
of India could, if they wished, advise the negotiation of sej>arate com- 
mercial treaties to suit India’s special requirements and such treaties 
could be concluded, signed and ratified in respect of India alone. 

India has separate commercial conventions of long standing with 
France and Japan. These are, how'ever, really to be described as 
conventions between Great Britain and France and Japan respecting 
commercial relations betw^een India and the Foreign States in question. 
India has also a recent 7nodus vivendi with Greece regulating the tarifi 
treatment of the goods of the respective countries pending the conclu- 
sion of a formal agreement. The negotiations in each of these cases 
were, in accordance with the procedure referred to above, conducted 
by the Foreign Office on behalf of the Government of India. 

Ordinarily, commercial treaties betw'een the United Kingdom and 
foreign countries contain a clause enabling other parts of the British 
Empire, including India, to adhere to them at their option. The 
formula adopted is as follows : — 

Stipulations of the present treaty shall not be applicable to India 
or to any of His Britannic Majesty’s Self-Governing Domi- 
nions, Colonies or Possessions or Protectorates unless notice 

is given bj" His Britannic Majesty’s representative at 

of the desire of His- Britannic Majesty that the said stipiila- 
. tions shall apply" to any 'such territory.” , , 

III c^oncludiiig' these’ treaties, His Majesty’s Government follow;, as 
far as possible, the model' form of treaty wffiich has been drawm up in 
consultation with India and the Dominions. The advantage of this 
course is that, should India desire to accede to the treaties, she can 
do so ivitli as few reservations as possible. The treaties also provide 
ill most cases that, although the stipulations contained in them do not 
automatically apply to India, Indian goods shall receive most favoured- 
nation treatment so long as similar treatment is accorded by India to^ 
the goods of the other contracting party. 

It is the practice of the 'Foreign Office to keep the Government of' 
India informed through 'the India Office of any coiiimercial treaties or 
negotiations in progress -with foreign countries, to nonsuit them on any 
points affecting Iiidia> and '-when 'the, negotiations are complete, to ask’ 

* Eepott of the Joiiif Select 'Committee m tlie Govemmeiit of Ixidkx Bi!l 
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the Goveriiment. of India clefinitely wlietlier they desire to adliere to tlie 
resiilthig a^reemeiit. 

At tlio fiirperiol Conference of 1923, a Resolution was iinaniirionslj 
jdoptt^d to the eiiett that any of tlie Go^xnniinpiits of the Ein|ai^< eoii- 
teriiplatiii'i tlie inyioriatioii rd' a treaty sLoiikl give due coiiddemticiii to 
the viiwas end luifsilile eflVet npon otlier CJovernmeBts anti slioiihl take 
to iiifoini Go\-ernmeiits likely to be interested of its intention unci 
of any |.‘ei,nts nii-iug during tlie negotiations. In sending a copy of this 
Resohdion. the ItefTPtary of 8tate asked that the jTOeechire laid down 
in it might be adopted tit ulf stnces of future negotiations undertaken 
by the th>vermnfiO: ef India. It is laideistood tliat luis reference 
in jingoiiaiious width the (tovmnranit of India maybe antljorised by 
Ids ilajtety’s Govcriniient to uiideiiake from time to time, asg for 
iiistaiice, in the case of treaties witli the States on the Iroid border of 

The >tutui of India within the Empirci in regard to external cominer- 
eial relations ina}^ thus he Ijiielly stated to be as follows : — 

Unlike tlie Bominioasg she has not the right to ecmclude lier com-' 
riiejcia! ariujigemeiits w'ith foreign powers without refereiice- 
to tin* CtiTveriiiiient in Londorij but it is recognised that sIhj is 
an important jiortioii of the Imperial Commoiiwerdtlp and 
' tkid: she lias the right to be constilted in all important matters 
of coriimon Imperial concern. 
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The Depressedl Classes* 

■Ifl.n-s,..! i-lA^ A »f *>» *«‘>l mimkt «f the 

^ Entwh India, province bv jiro^’-inec, aral tin* Oim. 

from tb ‘ to S':!!;' 

eln.HseO*iiid ■,/• flepres.-icd classes both by ebampions of i}i,-se 

bo*iies 4eh '-'tibsus authorities and responsible 

ni«irhu\e exnrfltTl . (Frauvliise) Committee. The ('ommis- 

to them },v ‘tl *■’’ !i '3’*^ ^ ^ "tFtrtnation should be supplied 

to them by the time that they arri%>e at Pootia. ' ‘ 

than^cLneeViiif''^*^! tune allowed, it has not been {)o.s'sibIe to do more 
o -a la V til il'l- P-wagrajihs the information 
in< ( Ml e L !t; ittformation will itself 

ThoJiL'h officers nf <-0* U 4 ire.s«t'd cksses of the eommunitv. 

estimat tt nt!| attempted to 

Oovernuif.ut «? t, ,1 ‘*<’pwss'jd eksses in the comitrv, the 

^ ' preciJi .. iSii ! j : r fT avoided themselves making any ,., 

^ Ckws if‘ouh‘ m r fTl^ ^’^***' depre8.sed 

members of the A ' owing to the soeisd disabilities to which 

"^T- r would be m the highest 

egBW tt^«sirable that any official authowsstion might appear to extend 
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'to siieli classification. The fliiidity of social distinctions and the efforts 
■of the classes lowest in the scale, aided by social reformers to improve 
their status make it the more desirable that Government should abstain 
from doing any, .thing which would tend to give rigidity.' to these distinc- 
tions. There has accordingly been no official definition' of'anyxastes or' 
tribes of the community as' depressed classes and the question .whether 
•or not any group of the community is socially ' depressed'' or . treated as 
untouchable is a matter of local custom. If therefore the' Commission 
desire to investigate the question. whether any particular caste nr tribe 
should or should not be described, as depressed,” their enquiries' vrould 
presumably be made in the provinces concerned. 

2. In 1916 in consequence of a resolution moved in the Imperial 
Legislative Coiiiicil, the Government of India addressed local Govern- 
ments to ascertain their view’-s on the subject of the amelioration of the 
condition of the depressed classes. In. the course of their' letter they 
stated that some definition was required of the term depressed classes.” 
Apart from incidental references to the humbler sections of the com- 
munity whose condition was largely due to poverty thet enor of the dis- 
cussion in the Imperial Council was to include in this expression (i) 
crimiiiar and wandering tribes, (u) aboriginal tribes, and (m) iiiitoiich-' 
ables. The Government of India asked that the heads to be adopted 
by the local Governments should be (a) depressed classes (ie, untouch- 
ables (5) aboriginal and hill tribes, and (c) criminal. tribes ' and that 
the 'actual c-astes or tribes in each group should be. enumeratecL 

, Tlie. folio whig were the .lists under.the' first category received .in -reply 
.'from" local';6overiiments,..:.— 


M.ADSAS.. 


Name of class. | 

(2) 

Population. 

(3) 

l.■H.addis .. . •■'' ... ■' 

28/201 

r. Bavnris. 

65,7m' 

Bandasis: j 

44,089 

, Wledans' V' -■ ...^ ■* . 

20,51 


109,057 

■yMadigas 

45,488 


um 


1M7 


:. District. 
(1) 


‘Gajijarn 


Yizagapai.ttti 


’’‘Tiie i*resI<leBcy ligwres are given m theBe people are praetkally confined to this 


Reports of 
provincial 
Govern- 
ments, 
1917 - 18 . 



population, 


HcilaTa 


13.101 


■Maks 


n%im 


Cridilapali 


4 Clnkkiiivan' 


Ikiieliamas. 


C'liu.ekitra.; 


Madras 


Sw0e|>ari md scavengers: 


'iiiikiaMe*, 





.District, 

^ '( 1 )"' 


■, Name of class. 


(2) 

(3) 

Faraiya 





■ 303, OSP 

'Afalas . 


h 


♦ .. 

V. , '■.10,6.1:0:; 

ValluTaBS 


• 


« 


ParaiyaTi . 





000,589 ■; 

Valluvan . 





..''I7,40o.. 

Chakkiliyan 





1S,34S 

Ballan 





■ ■:20,483 

Paraiyan . 





,. 14.9,498 

Valluvan . 





.3,947. 

Malas 





.. 16,347 

Madigas . 





2,883 

Chakkiliyan 





59., ,626 

.Para iy an . 





' 00,84:1.' 

Pallars 





36,631 

■ .C'liakMliyaB .■ 





198,380 

Macliga 





2,42i 

Holeya 





13,209 

Pallan 





1 44,85o' 

Paraiyan . 





108,965 

Vallavan... 





6,090 

Chakkiliyan 





65,555 

.Para.iyan.- . 





336,208. 

■ ■Vslltivan' 





7,508 

Pallan 





" 159,658 

Dhakkillyaii.v ..■ 





4,268 

Pallan 





' |36,685' 






•. 90,917 •: 



;,v ; ' 



3450 ; 






80,332 


Population. 


.Nortii Arcot 


South Arcot 


'Salem 


Coimbatore ' ,, .. ... . 


.,.Drie.i2inopoly 


Panjoie 


Madura 





Mil la. liar. 




■^vavacMs' 


Kotiis 


■Pailaa 


* seiiamtu ifil'.^rasafion avallabis 


Fra\iiiciN 


Cai^te Tril>c 






111356' 


imm 


Bam bay ' » , # t * 

3Ialuire* iioliyas or .Dlied?i * » 




Chain blmK,-Cliama» or Mcicliis , 
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■ Province. ' 

' ■ ■ Gaste or Tribe. 

' Popnlation.' , 

.Bombay — contd. 


, 

SMndhavas 









Turis 

. 

V 

. 


, , 711 , 




Koighas . 

• 

• 

• 


' 375 ' 






Total .. 


, ,: - 1 , 635,896 

Bengal.' ' . . . ■ ; 

• 

.. 

Bagdi 





1 , 015,738 




Bauri . 





813,654 




Bhninmali 





91,973 




Bhuiya 





69,044 




BbumlJ . 





90,282 




Cbamar . 





136,633 




Bboba 





228,032 




Dom 





173,991 




Bosadb 





45 , 863 : 




Haii 





173,706 




Kaora- 





112,281 




Kora 





46,497- 




Mai 





108,163 




3Iuehi 





455,236 




M'linda ■. ' . 





07,252 




Kamasudra 

» 




. 1,908,728 



■ ■' "I 

Oraon 





103,337 




Pod. 

, ■ n 


' 


536,568 



1 

Santal 





669,425 




Snnrl ■ ■ 





ll9,3;^ 




Tiyar 


- 



215,270 






Total 

i 

6 , 742,913 

■United Provinces . 

■ « ■■■ 

m 

Bbobi 

m 

. 

* 


' 625,040 




' Eangra® 

# 

* 

• 

• ■] 

34,012 




' Bangi^z * 

• 


• 

i 

; '■ 79 






1847 


.Provinee. ' . 

Caste or Tribe. 

Poxiulation. 

Biliar and Orissa— C£>Ml£?. 

Kandra. 






•'148,671'. 


Keia 






6,103 


Mabnria 






1,849 


Pan-'. ■ 






199,519 


MticM 






1,125 


Siyal 






' . ' 6,030:; 


Ganda 






.'■■,• 87, 71T''^: 





. Total 


1,109,724 

Central Provinces * . * , 

Balalii 






o2.,3i4'."' 


Basor 






52,947,' 


Cliainar 






901,549 


■ B'hobi 






165,427' 


Ga.nda ■ 






151,787 


Gbasia' 






43,142 


Katia 






41,311 


Kori 






39,628 


JvuDibar 






118,520 

" ' .. j 

Melira . 






‘ 1,165,177 


j- -Hang 






; . 83,575 


llehtar 




. 


29,910 


: . Panka' , , 


• 


• 


214,891 





Total 


.^3,000,232 


The Governmeut of the Panjab and of Assam submitted no lists. 

The Government of the Punjab observed that the Punjab is mainly 
a Mulmianjadan province, and the Muhammadans do not regard any 
caste as “ untouchable.” The touch of even the lowest Mussahnan 
caste, e.g., the Musallis or sweepers converted to Islam does not in theory 
convey |X)lIution. Among the Hindus of the province, probably as a 
result of Muhammadan and Sikh .influences the distinction between 
clean and unclean castes was mhch lefs n^dthan in other parts of India. 
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Tlic idea of contamination by propinquity was practically niilmown ; 
blit in paragraph 8 (a) on page 111 of the provincial census report for 
1911, Part I, there was given a list of the castes whose touch was consi* 
derecl to pollute food or water : these castes on the census ol 1911 totalled 
a little over 2.| million persons. The Govermneiit of the Punjab added 
liowcfver that the author of the report, Eai Bahadur Pandit Haii Ivishan 
Ivaul, C.LE., himself an orthodox Brahmin, had stated that the idea of 


pollution !>y mere touch was rapMly dying out, and that, in 1917, it 
would be nearer the mark to say that about half a million persons in 
the province ^rere regarded as capable of conveying such pollution, 
wdiilc it niust be reineriibered that only a comparatively small section 
of the popiih’ftio!! so regarded them. Further the number of the " uii- 
tuiicliables was l)eing steadily decreased by the proseltizirig activities 
of mhsioiiary societies and others. For example, the Meghs, a caste who 
ill 1911 niindiered nearly 4^.000 persons, had been redaimed by the 
Arya BariinJ, members of which ivould take even food and water from 
their hauil*. SiriiiLirly certain sections of the Sikhs were prepared to 
ail minister thc^ PaJml or Sikh rite of baptism to members of tie lowest 
caste ami so admit them to a faith uriiidi in theory recognized no caste 
distinetioris. 

The Govern, nieiit of Assam stated that .the depressed classes or un- 
toiidiablcs could scarcely be said to have any representatives in the 
province. In the xlssam Yalley Hindiiisni is a plant of comparatively 
recent growth. It wus only towards the end of their dynasty that the 
Alioni Kings were converted to Hinduism, and from the orthodox point 
of view, the position of the royal caste urns extremely limnble. The 
high liindii castes are poorly represented in the division. There arc a 
certain luiirilum of Braliiiiins and a few Kayasthas, but the Euirhus are 
piracticalU' non-existent. The Hindus of the Assam Valley for the 
most part belonged to raieial castes, such as the Koeli and thiitiya 

whme position in an}" orthodox system of Hinduism is very questionable* 
In coiisecjiieiice there were no peoples in the division eorresponcling to 
the imroiidiablcs of other parts of India. Certain castes such as the 
fishing castles now stjled Kadiyal but formerly called Domes, and the 
Bajihus, supposed to have been originally STveepers, occupy a 


-s 

^ ' 1 ^ 




low |ilac*e ill tiic social scale ; but their material position was not uiisatis- 

fat'tory. Tin* eoniJitioBS in the Surma Valley are not quite so dissimilar 
from thuSf,' prevailing in the rest of Eastern Bengal, but the higher caste.? 
are less jioivc-rful and tlie abundance of waste land enabled the lower 
castes to rise to a position denied to them in more densely populated 
districts. Hie Xamasudras, Potiiis and Jogis are the main castes in the 
Sumia Valkn- occupying a comparatively humble position. The Jogis 
or wetH'ers hud entirely taken to agriculture. The Commissioner of the 
Surma \a!!(‘y and Hill Districts stated that it would be ab,*surd to des- 
cribe any of the As.stm hil! races as depressed classes. 

The moat impoidant points to bear in mind with reference to these 
'',ife|»*ts;'0l thh' |i^ine^al:•^,Gofermaael^ts'*■|^repar©d in 1917-18 are that 
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tkey were made in tlie course of official correspondence, tiat they were 
not intended for publication as authoritative lists of depressed or un- 
touchable classes, and that no provincial government contemplated 
lending itself to labelling any particular caste or tribe with the stigma of 
untouchability.. " 

' 3'. :'Tlie depressed classes were referred to as such by the ..Franchise The . ' ■ : 

Committee in paragraph 11 of their report. In the Appendices attached 
to the Eeport the Committee gave figures of the population in each estSmtes,^ 
Governor’s province, and divided the Hindus into (1) Brahmins, (i2) 1919. 
non-Bralimins and (3) Others. In footnotes to each appendix a state- 
ment was given of the basis on v/hich the grouping of Others ” was 
made. The Madras group was stated to consist of the main Panchama 
or untouchable castes, for instance, the Paraiyans, Pallans, and Vallu- 
vans in the Tamil districts, the Malas and Madigas in the Telugu districts, 
the Cherumans of Malabar and Holeyas of South Oanara. In Bomba}", 
including Sind, the group was stated to consist of castes which are 
ordinarity denied access to a Hindu Temple ” and a reference was given 
to page 66, Part I, of the Bombay Census Eeport, 1911, with a note that 
the castes are generally describecl as untouchables.” In the Appendix 
for Bengal the term ' Others ’ was stated to include the castes and tribes 
constituting more than 1 per mille of the total poimlation and classed 
as Hindus in the Census, which are denied access to the interior of ordinary 
Hindu Temples and fall within categories 7, 8, 9 or 10 at page 232, Part 
I, Census Report of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Sikkim, with a note 
that these castes and tribes are generally described as ' untouchables/ 

For the United Provinces the Committee gave a reference to Groups 
:XI and XII at pages 231 and 232, Part I, of the United Provinces Census 
Eeport, 1901, as '' untouchable ” castes. The group in the Punjab was 
stated to consist of castes not ordinarily admitted to a Hindu Temple, 
and a refercmce was given to page 190, Part I, Punjab Census Eeport, 

1911. It was stated that the term ' Others ’ in Bihar and Orissa included, 
the castes and tribes contributing more tha.n one per mille of the total 
population and classed as Hindus in the census who are denied access to 
the interior of ordinary Hindu Temples and fall within categories 7, 8, 

9 or 10 at page 232, Part I, Census Report of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and Sikkim, 1911, and it was noted that these c«astes and tribes are 
generally described as '‘untouchables/’ In the Central Provinces and 
Berar the group was stated to include castes who are denied a.ccess to a- 
Hindu Temple, as “ untouchables/’ and a reference was given to page 
74, Part I, Central Provinces and Berar Census Report, 1911. In Assam 
the group was stated to include castes which cause pollution by touch 
and which bury their dead, a reference was given to page 41 of Part I 
of the Assam Census Report,' 1911, and it was stated that these castes 
are generally described as '''initouchables.’’ 

Tlie figures collected by the Franchise Committee yielded the follow- 
ing statistics for this group of " Others ”'',as a third Hindu group, formed 
in the manlier described above and. apparently identified by the Com- 



.-•■iili tlf 


dai'.'fC'S ” ineutionetl in pi'ir<i,grii|ili 11 of tlidr 


y,i?48,244 
10,4 LS, 4 : 1 } 
I43SJ0I 


Jii !ir^i place it nta^ds o be recogiiiV^ed that the Franchise Com,- 
inittce ‘\vi'rf> not ■ setting themsel^^ the ta^k of reaching any anthorita* 
ti\’c total of what rni.a'ht be called the cleptessec! classes. They macle a 
very lanigli ilivisiyii of Hindus into Brahmins, rioii-BraliiBins and others* 
The C*oiiimittee apparently wished to hare some id t?a in ' their ^ 
of thi* ntimiier of the Hiridn population to be classified ip “ Others ” 
as bearing upon the coiiiiiient made in piaragmph 11 of their report that 
the total imiJiilatioii in the j;)riwmce3 inchicles very large classes such 
aa the * depressed ehisses * and aborigines which furnish few or no voters 
■and will be represented by nomiimtion/’ Secoiidly the Franchise 
■ ' . Committee’s figures of fJthers ” do not incliicle aboriginal aiiimists 
of iviioin Ee|)arate fi,gii.res were given. Thirdly, their figures do not 
inchiclc statistics of ciepressed classes in parts of British India outside 
the O'ovemor’s j)r 0 viiices. i?ourthIy and lastly, the Coinmittec/s figures 
were I'lased on the 1911 census, except for the United Provinces where 
th« figures w(*rc bascfd on statistics of the 19U1 Census, 
nates 4. TIu? next importaiit occasion on which an attempt was made to 
‘® estimate the? ii umber of the depressed classes ’’ in tlie country was in 

tin* Bevcjiih Quim|iieniiia! Review of the Progress of Edueatioii in India 
ew of fur the years P312-17. In Appendix XIII at. pages 92-94 of Volume II 
of that Review statistics were given separately of (ci) aliorigiiiiil or hill 
tribes, (6) dc^pressed classes and (c) ermiiiial tribes. This iird'C is not 
■"17. eoricurned with the statistics of aboriginal or hill tfil)eH nor of the (‘riiiiinai 
trila'rs. The statistics of the depressed classes were as follows 
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Province.. ' 

Tribe or Caste. 

Population. 

Bombay , y ; » , 

Mahar, Holiya or Dbed, Mang or Madig, 
Chambbar, Cbamar or Mocbi, Bliangi, 
Dhor, Khalpa Shindhava, Turi, Kolgba. 

1,635, S9G 


■ Total 

1,635,896 

^Bengal"' "■ ' «' ' ' . ■ 

Bagdi, Bauri, Bhiiinmali, Bliuiya, Blinmij, 
Chamaiv Bhoba, Dona, Dusadb, Hari, 
Kaora, Kora, Mai, Miicbi, Munda, 
Nainasudra, Oraon, Pod, Santa!, Sunri, 
Tiyar. 

'':6,742,913' 


Total 

6,742,913;. 

IMted .Provinces , - 

Castes not given . . . . . 

8,374,542 


Total. ■ . 

8,374,542 

Punjab . . • . 

Megb . . . ■ . . , 

40,313 


Od .. . .. i 

2S,0il 


Cbamar 

854,530 


Ramdasia ; 



Mazhbi 

10,878 


Dhobi 

■V; 138,885-; 


Mabtam ...... 

.68,396;'.' 


Marcbee- .■ . > .■ , ' 

1,273 


Gbosi ■ . ■ . ■ , ■ ■ . . , . ■ ' ■ . . 

2,800 

.. i 

Sweeper ■ ■ . ■ ^ , 

785,284 


Total 

2,107/>93 

Bibar and Orissa 

Bbangi, Bom^ Halalkbor, Hari, Mebtar and 
Turi, AMr-Ga-ura (in Angul) ; Bauri, 
Gbusuria, Gokha, Kela, Maburia and 
Siyal, Kaibarta (d) and Ivewat (d) (in 
, Cuttack, Pun and Balasore) ; Cbamar, 

^ Bboba# and Muebi (in Cuttack, Puri, 
Balasore and Sambalpur) ; Gbasi (Hindu ^ 
m An'gul and Sambalpur), Eandra and 
Pan, (in' Orissa), Ganda (in Sambalpur). " 

1,236,300 



1,236,300 ■ 
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Pi ^Yincc. 

Tril3e or Caste. 

Population, 

Cent'ial Provixiceii 

, 

Balabi, Ba&or, Cliamar, Dhobi, Oaiida 
Ghasia, Katia, Krfri, Kurahar, llelira 
3Iaiig, 3IehtaF Panka, 3Iahars. 

3,<Jl2,3S9 


Total , 

3,CI124S9 

j 

Xo less than 163 different tribes and castes ■ 
are eatered as ** depressed classes and 
siborigmols ilvin;x in the pkins ” as dis- 
tinguished from Hill or aboriginal tribes 
iii’ing the hills 'h They range from the 
Kbawas who numbet 100. la the province 
tr> the Ahoms who number 191444. 

2,701,144 

! 

Total . 1 

2,701,144 

i 

1 ' -G:Eax.'0 Total . | 

! ' , i 

31497*119 


This QuiiK|iie!iiij«ii Keriew of tlie Progress of Education was prepared 
by Jlr. (now Sir Henry) Sharps C.S.L, C J.E,, who was at the time Ecliica- 
tioial Commissioner under . the Government of India. Ihe figures 
wMdi he used were apparently taken from the Census Report of 1911, 
Chapter SVIII of his Report was devoted to the problems of the educa- 
tion. of the Backward and Special Classes O^olume I, pages 204-209). 
Ill that chapter separate paragraphs were given to the aboriginals, the 
■depressed classes, and the criminal tribes. In paragraph 505” of Ms 
report Mr. Sharp expressed his views as follows on the classes of the 
depressed coiiniiuiiities : — 

The depiessecl classes, like the tribes just described (he., the abori- 
ginals), are often the original inhabitants ; but thej^ differ 
from the hill tribes in having preferred a life of servitude to 
exile into inhospitable regions. Thus they have lost tlieir 
clistinetive habits and languages and hax^e become a recognised 
part of the geiiemi comniimity. The rules of caste {probably 
invented and developed for this x’ery end) have however kept 
them distinct from the invaders and the tasks assigned them 
are nienial and regarded as degrading. They form the iineleon 
castes whose touch or even whose shadow is pollution. But a 
wjckfr sigailicariee is often attached to the expression so that it 
iiidudes eonioiiinitks ivhieh though not aljsohitely outside the 
pale of caste, are baekwmrd and generally jioor and despised 
anil also certain classes of Miihaminadans. Some have inter- 
preted it as simply educationally backward The task of 
ikdiiiition is made difficult by doubt as to where the line should 
lie drawn ami the elastic condition of such classes as dwell 
on the border land of respectability. Sometimes a whole 
comniiiiiity declares itself to be ■■ depressed with a view" to 
reaping special concessions of education or appointment* Some- 
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times a caste or a siib-caste, Mtiierto regarded by all as depressed 
totally repudiates the description and declares itself as good as 
its neighbours. On the whole the tendency is for the lower 
V uastes' to edge, themselves here and there into a higher scale, by ■ 

' the ; assumption of: new. . names- and' , privileges.', ' Further com- 
. ' plicating facts ' are that many of "■ these , downtrodden castes 
coiiie‘' 'into the fold of Christianity and - that a caste reckoned as 
untouchable or depressed in one locality is not necessarily so 
ill another. 

Mr, Sharp’s comments serve to illustrate the difficulty of arriving at any 
correct definition of so vague a term as the depressed classes.” The 
figures being based so, it would appear, on the Census of 1911 may be 
assumed to be sufficiently accurate statistics of the tribes and castes 
included in the Appendix, but we are left without precise information 
of the particular data on which Mr. Sharp relied when reaching a decision 
whether to include or to exclude any particular caste. In Assam, as 
distinct from other provinces, hill or aboriginal tribes living in the plains 
were specifically included in the same category as the depressed classes. 

5. In the Census of 1921 the Census Commissioner, Mr, J. T. Marten, 
found it incumbent on himself to try to obtain some statistical estimate 
of the numbers of the depressed classes for reasons which are explained 
in paragraph 193 of his Eeport (Volume I, page 225). 

Mr. Marten observed that it had been usual in recent years to speak The Gemus 
nf a certain section of the community as the '' depressed ciasses,” and he 
referred to the attempt made by Mr. Sharp in his Quinquemiial Review 
of the Progress of Education in India, 1912-17, discussed in the preceding 
paragraph, to prepare a list of the castes and tribes constituting this 
section of the commimity. Mr. Marten observed that the total popula- 
tion classed according to Mr. Sharp’s lists as depressed amounted to 31 
million persons or 19 per cent, of the Hindu and tribal population of 
.British India. 

The question before ilr. Marten, as Census Commissioner then, was 
whether he would use the opportunity of the new Census of 1921 to 
'Verify the classification made by Mr. Sharp of the depressed classes. 

Mr. Marten explains in his report that he recognised that there was ' 
undoubtedly some danger of giving offence by making in a public report 
.social distinctions which might be deemed invidious ; but in view of 
the lists already prepared (i.a., the lists prepared by the Franchise Com- 
■mittee and Mr. Sharp’s list), and owing to the fact that the depressed 
classes ” had, especially in South India, attained, a class consciousness 
and a class organization, are served by special missions, ra'ised ” by 
philanthropic societies and officially represented in the legislatures 
under the Reforms Scheme, Mr.^Mst-rten considered it necessary to face 
the facts and attempt to obtain, some s,iatistical estimate of their numbers. 

’ He accordingly asked his Provincial;' Census Superintendents to let 
him have estimates, based oh' Census' .fi^as , of the approximate strength 
of the castes who were usually included in,, the category of depressed.” 

ST AT. COM. — YOU. IL ; • - , ; T 


I.fsts of OBI? kind or another were received from all proTinces and' 
StatffH i-'xeept the United Provinces* where what Mr. Marten describes 
as tile extreme delicacy of official sentment shrank from the task 
of attfiiiptirig even a rough estimate, Mr, Marten states that the figures 
given ft’piv not hjisccl cwi exactly iniiform criteria* as a cliiferiiit view is 
tiikeii td' thf* iiDsition of the same groups in different parts of India, and 
he liuti in some instances to modify the estimates on the basis 

of I lit' iiifiires in Mr. Sharp's lists and of information from the 191 1 Census 
rcfiiai' .Slid rabies. The estimates were further subject to the general 
defect t.!iat tin? total strength of any caste was not recorrled. 


Pnari tlic .statistics received the Census Commissioner prepares], the 
htiluw'iriu icstiiiiate : — 

, , .PrQ.v.mee ur State. . ' . , ■ 

Tutal (in IhotLi^antls). 

, . , , ' , W . ■ ; ' , ' . . ■ . ■ ■ . 

1 r.,:i72 


1 2,MjU 






2,S!I3 


s.yH0 

; CVrtiral iO%ivin€e« . • . . » . ' 

jb^ 3,30(1', ,. 

. ■Assaio. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■*- : ■ : .• ., I''';; , " 

; ■ 2,000 ■ : " 

t'Vjnml Irifha . , .. , , .'.. ■ ■ . . ■.■ ' ' .. 

■' "UM"' 

.Bfiwxla:. ■■■■".■ 'v 

I'77 

.■:;'Clm'al.io:r.'. .... . ,V 

"■■■'51)0 

Hycler«tail. , , , 


:;::lfytoFe ... ♦;?'■. ■■sO't ■. 




'rravti!e'ni‘4» 


: .■ < .'Cl 

72,liHIJ t !'i< tusaiit 1"*. 

Jfr. Marten <?sp!ained that these figores represented a rough estiiiiute of 
the jjn'urwMW numbers which may be considered to form the “ (iepressed 
classes '' of the Hindu community, and added a note that they must he 
taken as » low and conservative estimate since they do not include (1) 
the full strength of the castes and tribes coneerned and (2) the tribal 


fthorigines more recently absorbed m 'Hihdiiisui, many of whom are 
mpure* He then obserr^- , that ; wo may confidently 
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place the numhers of these depressed. eiasses:,; all, of whom' are, .coasiderecl': 
impure^ at somethiiig between ' 55 and -.60 ■millions in India: proper/’ 
The degree and nature of their impurity Varies in different: tracts and is 
most conspicuous in Southern India: where perhaps owing to more settled 
political conditions, orthodo'X Hindu sentiment' has' been able to develop 
m intensity of social differentiation which the more complex conditions 
in Northern India would somewhat tend to mod'ify. . 

Mr. Marten’s estimate differs from the estimates both of the .Franchise 
Committee and of Mr. Sharp in 'including, estimates' from, the Indian 
States and presumably also from the centrally administered areas though 
these are not separately specified. The three 'estimates for 'Governors/ 
Provinces compare as follows the first two estimates 'were based almost 
entirely on the figures of 'the 1911 Census, while Mr., Marten used the 
figures of his own Census of 19,21.' ■ The figures are giveii in 'millions 


Prorince. 

Franchise 

Committee. 

Mr. Sharp. 

Mr. Marten. 

Madras . ■ ..... 

6-4 

5*7 

6*4 

Bo'in'bay . , , . . . 

•6 

1*5 

2*8 ' 

'Bengal , .' . . ' . 

9*9 

6*7 

9*9 

United .Provinces . . 

w-l 

8*4 

9*0 

Punjab ....... 

1-7 : 

2*1 , 

2*8 

Bihar and Orissa ..... 

9-4 

1*2 

8*1) 

Central Provinces ..... 

3'8 

' :po ! 

S*3 

Assam ....... 

•3 

1 

2*7 1 

J 

2*0 

Total 

4d*2 

3 1-5 1 43-3 


For Governors’ provinces therefore there is ver.y little difference between 
Mr. Marten’s aggregate and the aggregate of the Franchise Committee ; 
but there are considerable differences in detail. The preceding para- 
graphs indicate so far as information is available the data on which these 
three authorities stated themselves to have proceeded. 

Mr. Marten’s figures were used by the •Reforms Enquiry Committee 
(1924) ill paragraph 64 of their report. 

■ 6. On page 237 of the Moral and Material Progress Report on India Sabseqaent 

for the year 1925-26 (India in 1925-26) the statement was 'made that 
there are said to be no fewer than '60 midions ” of depressed classes,: 

In November 1927 when speaking in Parliament on the Statutory Com- 
mission Bill, both the Secretary of State in- the House of Lords and the . ' '' 
Under Secretary of State for India dn the House of Commons referred • • 
to the number of the depressed classes in India as 60 miilions. . ' , 
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r. fi S. 

mnunei'fl 

til© 

wum!>!r 

^Imiarv 

t 2 S. 


i«itioa ill 

Lrli«k«©fli, 

m ims. 



WliC'}! liig resolution in tlie Legislative Asseriilily on tlie 

ICltli Fel-trvuiry 192 S on tlie ^^nbjeet of the appoiiitnieiit of the Indian 
Statutory Foniiiiifrsion, Lain Lajpat Rai eoBiplained that the estimate of 
a|*}|iroxiiimti‘!y fU) ndJlions in the Educational Pro, gress Report for 1912 - 1 7 
ha<! raiscfl l.y the Census Cominissioiier in 1921 to 52 millions or 
i.,ilwrea 55 €i'f millions for the tvliole of Triclk : ami that l)y a stroke ol 

tic pen iKi autien* of the Moral and 5 Iaterkl Progres.^ Report for 1925-26 
li*el nu’^eii rlie ligiire definiteiy to 60 millions. 

7 . Tlii;? spcechi was MIowod a fern’ days later l\v a debate in the 
Legh’-hiriv*. A^'-cioOly on the 23 rdi Febnnuy 1928 on a motion moved 
hr Mr, M. JL Jayakar, recommending that local Chwnnnents he instnic- 
ted to provide >petdal facilities for the edneation of the untouchables 
and other iiMprc<s*ai classes, and also for opening all piihlic. services to 
them tKpiuhilly tJie policed’ To this motion Laia Lajput Eai moved an 
amciuliiicnt to tlip eileet, /dhn that a siini of one crore t)f rupees 
slnnii!! si>t aside Imm central re vermes for the tHliication of the 
dc|:iresseil rhisseg, aiid in the course of his speech he suggested that the 
IhTreriirncnt niadt: capital of the argument that they were trustees for 
fid millions of the depressed classes. At the eoneiiisioii of the debate 
Mr* (k % Bajpui* Stu?retary to the Government in the Department of 
Eciiicatlon, H'ealth and Lands, stated that he wdshed to correct the figure 
of 60 millions employed by Lala Lajpafc Eai in his speecdi. He stated that 
I'le had had caleulations made in the light of available material and that 
atforriirig to his ealcuhttion, the so-called depressed or iiiitoiicliable 
classes farjil he was careful to explain tliat he did not include the lauhwarcl 
classes geiim‘ally) in the Governors' provinces, exciuding Burma- and 
Assaiiu jiiinibered 28 *| millions. Mr, Bajpai's cjalciihitions had been 
cciiiipiled in the Department of 'Education. Jlealtdi and Lands after 
refereiicif to the aiiiiual and cjiuiif|ueimial reports of the Directors of 
Publii'. Instruction of the various provinces, to the census figurtvs, and 
to the special report.^ of the provincial Ciovernments iiHmtioiusl in para- 
graph 2 of this note. 

8 . In Pui’liHiiient on the 2 C)th March I 92 S Mr. W’elloek asked the 

Under Secretary of State for India whether he^oukl state the most 
rtfcent estirnate of the number of untoueljables in British India. He 
was informed of tlic cliffieiilty of framing any exact estiniate hut waa 
given ail assiiraiicc that the Government of India would lie asked to 
supply their latest iolorinatioii on the subject. The cjuestioii was then 
put down for t,he 23 rd April the words depressed elasscvs being sub- 
stitiited for the worrl uiitoiichables/^ The information sent by the 
Go^^ernment of India to the Secretary of State and given by Lord Winter- 
ton Ja his reply was that the latest c?eiisus figures showed the iiimiber of 
depfcsscci edaases in British India at forty-three millions, but that in the 
census report the depressed ' 'had included hill tribes, crkikal 

tribes, and aljorigiaes as well as-mntouehables. The term. * imtcmeh- 

- ift not capabte of precise definition, hut it »my be takes m referring 
m group iflio'me;outiid 8 'tlefow main Hindu castea 
tO'pj^ntp dif caate by contact ot 
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in some cases even at a distance. The total number of untouchables 
; in; B at ■■■twenty-nine ' millions on information 

provided in. provincial educational reports/’ , 

.. v' 9.\. Mr.; Bajpai’s; statement in the Assembly and the.'lord Winter- 
.ton’s 'Statement .in Parliament drew- a retort from Eao, Bahadur M. 0. contested 
: RaJahj , M.L.A.J President of the All-India Depressed Classes Association, by Eao 
:vln ,a, letter, dated the' 15th' M pubiished''iii the Times "of India of the , 

19th May 1928, he; contested 'Mr. Bajpai’s figures and then noted his iLL.A.,1na* 
own conclusions as follows : — letter to th© 

“ Times of 

According to the Franchise Committee’s report, dated the 22nd 

February 1919 — Statistical Summary —the population of thej5thMay 
untouchable castes in the various provinces is (according to 1928. 
the census of 1911) as follows 


Madras . 






Millions. 

' ,.§-37 

Bombay . 




. 


•57 

Bengal . 






9-94 

United Provinces 






10-11 

The Punjab 






1>7S 

Bihar and Orissa 






9-38 

Central Provinces 






3-76 

Assam ' ,■ . 






'29 






TotaJ 



(In tke footnote the classes are clearly indicated as ineliiding all imtoiieliable castes.) 

The population of untouchables in Bombay, according to the census 
of 1921, taking the specific untouchable classes given in the 
Report of 1911 into account, is 3*06 millions. Similarly for 
Bengal it is 11*5 millions according to the census report of 1921. 

Even excluding the increase in the population in other provinces 
the total untouchable population of India according to the 
census report of 1921 for the three provinces of Bengal, Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, and according to the 1911 report 
for the other provinces comes to 52-44 millions. The difficulty 
in quoting the figures for other provinces according to the 
census of 1921 is that I wish to taka the identical cases as in 
1911, and I h^ve not been able to get the lists yet. 

So far as the Government of India are aware this letter is the only state- ' - 

mant which Mr. Raja has published on the basis of his own figure of 
6244 millions. 

to. On the 4th September 1928 the following question was asked in Questions 
the Legislative Assembly by Lala Lafpat Rai tiv 

Win Government be pleased ; ' ' Awembty, 

'■ (a) to lay on the table a list of the classes or castes or siib-ca stes 
■ which ' are considered ^‘■initonchable ”! ' 
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(h] to inform the House what classes are considered ‘ depressed ’ 
beside or in addition to the untouchables ? 


The following reply was given by the Hon’ble the Home 3Iembcr 

pi) I pliif'f on the table a list of castes which are generally, according 
to local Usage and custom, regarded as untouchable, and which 
ha-i-e. been classified as such in previous census and educa- 
t'ioiial rejsnrts. I wi.sh to make it clear that the Government 
of India do not regard this list as final exhaustive or autho- 
ritative. Whether a caste is regarded as touchaiilc or un- 
to-ai-lifiLle must depend on local custom which is variable and, 
we may reasonably hope, will prove to he a progres.«ive 
fai-for. 1 also understand that the degrees of imtouch- 


ahility are not the same throughout India, but vary from 
jihtec to place ; 

{b) the elasse.s generally considered as depre.ssed in^side or in addi- 
tion to the untouchables are hill tribes, .iborigiuals and 
criminal tribes. 

The list is printeti as Appendix I t.othi.s note. In reply to a 
aupplemcntary question by Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, the Home Member 
stated that the figure of 60 millions mentioned at page 237 of ‘ India in 
1925-26 ’ referred to territory outside British India as well as British 
India. 

On the 1,7th fJeptember 1928 the following question was asked in the 
Legislative As.sembiy by Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah : — 



Will Government be pleased to state — 

(а) if the figure.? given in the .schemes .sot out in Appendices I to 

VlII of the Report of the Franchise Comniittee, dated the 
22iKi February 1919, regarding the population of the depressed 
cIaBS(!s (shown in the stati.stical .summary as “ Others ” 
with an asterisk mark under the heading Hindus ”) are 
correct 1 

(б) if these figures indicate the untouchable castes ? 

(cj if these figures include the criminal tribes also ? 

(d) if the-se figures referred to territory outside British India a.s well 
aa British India ? 

(c) if the total population of the Depressed Classes according to the 
figures given on pages 19, 29, 37, 45, 53, 01, 69 and 75 of the 
Frauohisc Committee’s Report. 1919, wm more than 42 
million.?. 

The following reply was given by the Hon’hie the Home Member : — 

(«), {^)i Hon’ble Member will see from the foot- 

notes to the Appendices that tlie population shown under the 
heading “Others” referred to those castes wHoh were 
generally described aa “ imtouchables.” Their total number 
over 42, iaiUioH8;;'''!rhe,'referenoes in the, foot-notes to 

the Ckmunittee'iophtained their 
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' ■ ' figxire® ' from tie Gensus- reports of 1901 and ISll, ;biit''a 
scrntiiiy., of tie . census, tables sbows that tie %ares\.givea;:: / 
in tiem do not in all -cases tally witi the. figures given in tie :: 

■ Appendices referred toby tie Hon’ble Member.. TieGovern- , ; ■ ; , 
ment' of India are not tierefo.re in .a position' tO ' deck tie .. 

: figures. Precise details of criminal tribes are not available. 

OBty 'to Britisi Indiu. 

11. Tirougiout.tiis note, tie province of Burma ias been omitted. 0|2ser:^ 
Tie following note on '' depressed 'classes ’V in Burma was entered by Burma, 

- Mr.. Marten in'paragrap.i 19S of his Census Eeport, 1921 (Volume I, page 

::'-225)v:— '■ 

In paragraph 170 of iis chapter, on Eaces and Castes Mr. Grantham 
(Burma) gives an interesting account of certain small indi- 
genous groups of people who may he described as forming 
depressed classes in tie sense that they are degraded below 
the level of the rest of society. Eeference must be made to 
the Burma Eeport for particulars of these groups. They in- 
clude the Sandalas or grave diggers, who live outside the villages, 
the Payakyim and Ivhwa, who are pagoda slaves, the Thinchi, 
descendants of a certain Arakanese general and his followers, 
who rebelled against the King of Arakan and 'were condemned 
to everlasting social degradation, the Kebas who are hereditary 
beggars and the Don (fishermen), Hasi (sweepers) and Kara 
(washermen). The last three groups are of mixed Hindu des- 
cent, and with others of the same kind take their place as low 
caste Hindus. Of the other indigenous groups Mr. Grantham, 

•while admitting certain social disabilities such as restrictions 
in intermarriage and commensality considers that their degrada- 
tion is to some extent economic and hardly corresponds to the 
conditions of the impure castes in Hindu society. Of the 
480,000 Hindu and tribal Indians enumerated in Burma a 
large proportion are members of or are descendants from 
impure groups of people in Southern and Eastern India. 

Mr. Grantham whose remarks were quoted by the -Census Commissioner 
was Census Superintendent for the. 1921;/.:ce.nsus-:of:Burma.,,,;^;';:^'-:,-:;':::.'-.;..-.0^^ 


A list of castes which are generally, , according to local usage and 
custom, regarded as untouchable laid on the table of the Legislative- 
Assembly by the Hon^ble the Home Member in September 1928, _ 
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Baxayans. 

Panchamas 

Holeyas, 

Valin van. 

Ohakkiliyan* 

Paiian. 

• Korogas. 

Cheramas. 

Nayadis* 

Kotas. 

Bombay— 

Makars. 

Holeyas. 

Dkeds. 

Mangs, 

Madigs. 

Ctambhars. 

Ckamars. 

Mochis. 

Bkangis. 

Dhors. 

Khalpas, 

Shindbavas. 

Turis. 

Kolghas. 

Bengal — 

Bagdi. 

Banri. 

Blimninali. 


Bkiimij. 

Chamar. 

Dkoba. 

Dom. 

Dosadh. 

Hari. 

Kaora. 

Kora. 

Mai. 

Muchi. 

Munda* 

Namasiidra. 

Oraon. 

Pod. 

SantaL 

'Sunri.y 

Tiyar. 

United Provinces — 

Dhobis. 

Koris. 

Rangsaz. 

Saiqalgars. 

Balahis. 

Bahelija. 

■ ' , 

Sunkars. 

Dhaimks. 

Tarmoiis. 

Rangrez. 

Gharamis. 

Balahars. 

Bhangis. 

Bengalis. 

Baasphors. 

Chamars. 

Domars. 


Kbatibs, 
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Punjab— 


Chainars, 

Ckulua. 

Bihar and Orissa— 

Bhangis,.. 

Doms. 

Halalkhor. 

Hari. 

Mehtar. , 

Ttiri. 

AMr Gaura. 

Bauri. 

Chamar. 

Dhoba. 

Gtasi, ■ 

Gbusuiia 

Goklia. 

Kandra. 

Kela. 

Maburia, 

. Pan*. ■' 

MucM. 

SiyaL 

Ganda. 

Oentral Provinces — 

BalaM. 

Basor. 

Ckamars. 

Dbobi. 

Ganda. 

Giasia. 

Katia. 

Kori. 

Kumliar. 

Mebra. 

Mang. 

Mebtar. 


Panka. 



THE STATE AND INDUSTRY : A NARRATIVE OF 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT POLICY AND ACTION 
IN RELATION TO INDUSTRY 
UNDER THE REFORMED 
CONSTITUTION. 
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Kote, — ^TH s review has becE prepared -anS is .jpublislied by order of tbe Governuieiit 
of India and baS'tbeir general approTal ; .but they should not be understood as accepting 
responsibility for eyery particular statement of fact or expression of opinion m it. 
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PREFACE. 

The following pages represent an endeavour to survey the relations 
between Government (including the legislatures) and industry in India 
since the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The period 
with which it deals primarily begins at the end of 1920, and as details 
are not in all cases available of the most recent developments, the account 
is ordinarily brought up only to the end of 1927. But these limits have 
been overstepped to some extent in two directions. Some account of 
the events preceding any period is necessary to an understanding of the 
events occurring in it, and in the present instance there are special reasons 
for referring in some detail to occurrences in the years immediately 
preceding the period under review. For the end of the war marked the 
beginning of a new chapter in India’s economic history and the founda- 
tions of the policy which has governed State relations to industry in 
' India since 1920 were based to^ a large extent on developments in the 
years 1918-20. At the other end,, particulars have been added of the 
more important developments which have taken place up to the autumn 

nfim 
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The narrative is in no sense a critical survey. It does not ordinarily 
attempt to appraise achievement or to formulate conclusions. The aim 
has been to set out the policies adopted with the considerations that led 
to their adoption, and to give in some detail the developments which 
followed in practice. What is offered is a summary of the evidence, 
given ;as ' objectively as possible,, and designed to place the- reader in a 
position to form his own judgments on the decisions and events with 
which it deals. 

For the material on which the narrative is based the writer is mainly 
indebted to official reports compiled by others. These are too numerous 
for individual acknowledgments ; but particularly valuable assistance 
has been afforded by past and present Directors of Industries in the 
various provinces. Their published reports have been supplemented by 
several memoranda specially supplied to the writer, who has also had 
the advantage of oral discussions with them in a number of cases. 


The State and Industry* 

CHAPTER I. 

Historical Introduction. 

It was for many years an accepted axiom in England and elsewhere 
that the greatest service which the State could render to industry was to 
stand out of its sunshine ”, It was the duty of the State to establish 
and preserve that security in which alone industry can prosper ; having 
done this, and having secured a fair field for competition between man 
and man or between nation and nation, its functions ceased. For Gov- 
ernment to regulate industry was pernicious, to assist it was futile, and 
to participate in it was to waste public money. These doctrines had 
their origin in the protests of the classical economists against the mis- 
guided interference with trade prevalent at the beginning of the XIXth 
century ; and the prosperity which followed their acceptance in England 
afforded, to the public mind, the best proof of their universal validity. 

In India, the tendency to question the axioms of Western thought 
became prominent about the beginning of the present century, and there 
began a demand, which steadily increased, that Government should take 
an active part both in the regulation of industry and in its advancementii 
It may, indeed, be doubted if the doctrines of Imssez faire ever commanded 
as complete an assent from Indian thought as they obtained in the West* 
In a previous age Indian industries; had ffourished- round the thrones of 
the rulers and had looked to them for support ; and the tendency in 
India has always been to expect :from 'Government ’a. more positive regu- 
lation of activity than has heen-usualJn those countries where indivi- 
dualistic ideals have been dominant* in any case, not surprising 

that there arose a school of thoughi whioh;', believed that the expansion 



of. indiistrj" was one of the claimant needs of India and which urged that* 
it 'was tie duty of Government to' secure that expansion. 

Neither of these propositions , gained immediate acceptance. The 
view that it was undesiralble that India should develop industrially to 
any great extent was criticised "both on economic and on social grounds. 
From the economic standpoint, it was urged that the incliistria.lization 
of India rras undesirable and that the diversion of capital from agricul- 
ture to industry would be unprofitable to the country. Others regarded 
industrialization as an evil mainly because of the social changes it brought 
in its train. Familiarity wdth European conditions brought recognition ; 
of the fact that the growth of industry had been far from an iininixed 
blessing in the West and Mr. Gandhi, in his attacks at a later date on all 
machinery and all machine-made goods, merely gave expression to what 
had long been the underlying belief of a numerous, if not vocal, group. 
But the bulk of Indian educated opinion was conrrinced that more rapid 
industrial progress wvas essential This conviction may have been 
strengthened by an exaggerated view^ of India's maiiiifacturing activitT 
in the past and by questionable analogies from other countries. But it 
rested, in the main, on more solid foundations. Men accepted the dic- 
tum of the Indian Famine Commission of 1880 that “ at the root of much 
of the poverty of the people of India, and of the risks to which they are 
exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies the unfortunate circumstance that 
agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of the popu- 
lation 'h And they recognized that apart from the economic advantages 
that were to he expected from the expansion of industry, it offered the 
promise of progress in other directions, scientific, social and politicaL 
Wuth the wave of nationalism which marked the first decade of this 
eenturjq enthusiasm for industrial advance became general among the 
educated classes. The Indian Industrial Conference, wiich began in 
1905, gave a forum to the leaders of this movement and the swadesM 
movement of 1907-08 w’-as the most prominent effort of the popular 
mind to give expression to the new beliefs. 

The acceptance by Government of the role assigned to it was not so 
easily secured ; and it was not until after the outbreak of war that Gov- 
ernment, as a whole, accepted responsibility for giving active assistance 
to industries. But efforts were made from time to time by individual 
administrators and administrations. In Madras, under the inspiration 
of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Alfred Chatterton Government successfully deve- 
loped, between 1898 and 1903, the aluminium hollow-ware industry. 
This pioneering effort was conducted at a small profit to Government 
and although the Government of India had remarked in 1900 that. too 
much ‘had been done in the way of its commercial development, the 
Secretary of State sanctioned, on their recommendation, proposals from. 
Madras designed to secure the restoration, organization and development 
by official agency of technical trades, and industries, Other' activities 
, followed, notably the introduction . of chrome tanning, ‘ an enterprise ' 
. y?|i|ioh cost the local Government a net. sum of only half a lakh of rupees^, 

’ :to Ae establishment of a, ^gorous industry. In 1906 proposals 
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were piit creation of a department which would be in 

'; eharge of ; official eftbrts for the development of industries in the Presi- 
:: -dency. ■ ,L Morley, who was- now -Secretary of State for: India, was^ ^ 
-sceptical regarding the advantages to be gained, but he sanctioned the 
creation, as an experiment, of a new Department under a Director of 
Industrial and Technicar Inquiries, Thus what was in fact if not in 
name the first provincial Department of Industries came into being in 
1906, 

In the preceding year a separate Department of Commerce and 
Industry was created in the Government of India, and in 1907 its first 
Member, Sir John Hewett, then Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, convened a Conference at Naini Tal to consider the action to 
be taken by Government in respect of industries in these provinces. 
An important feature of this Conference lies in the emphasis laid by it 
on the close relation between technical education and other state efforts 
to assist industry. Its main proposition was that a separate depart- 
ment must deal with industrial questions and must control technical 
education. The department was to work under a Director of Industrial 
Enquiries and Education : the extent to which it could pioneer new 
industries and assist industrialists by grants, loans, expert advice, in- 
formation and exhibitions was discussed, and a scheme was prepared 
for the development of technical, commercial and industrial education. 
In 1908 an mdustrial conference was held at Ootacamund and made 
.somewhat similar proposals, although it drew a distinction between 
technical and industrial education and proposed to transfer only the 
latter to the industrial department. In December 1908 the Indian 
Industrial Conference at Madras expressed the opinion that there 
should be in every province of British India a Department of Industries 
under a Director of Industeies to deal with industrial questions 
and to be in charge of technical as well as industrial education 
In 1909 a Conference held at Dacca under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam framed proposals on somewhat 
similar lines. 

Some steps were taken , in pursuance of the policy formulated at 
these Conferences. In Madras the local Government appointed a Direc- 
tor of Industries in 1908 : he was to control pioneer enterprises and 
industrial education, and to establish an industrial intelligence bureau 
-and an industrial museum. In the United Provinces a number of the 
recommendations of the Naini Tal Conference were translated into 
action, A successful exhibition was organised at Allahabad, grants 
were given to several enterprises, an experimental cotton-seed oil factory 
was established at Cawnpore and managed by a private firm' nn behalf 
•of Government and a substantial loan was given for starting a sugar 
factory, A number of other loans -were granted for industrial purposes, 
a policy strongly advocated by an Mportant section of public opinion 
throughout India, which felt that, the lack of capital had been a constant 
handicap to the development of industries and regarded it as a duty of 
'Government to meet the need. - 


Tie adoption by provincial Governments generally of a forward 
policy appeared to be inevitable when an imexpeeted check occurred. 
Lord Moriey who had in 1906 expressed doubts as to the value of the 
efforts made to create industries in MadraSj refused in 1910 to accord 
his approval to the creation of a Department of Industries there, a step 
which had been taken in anticipation of sanction. In a published des- 
patch he wrote. — 

I have examined the account wtoA the Madras Go%"ermiieiit 
have given of the attempt to create new industries in the 
province. The results represent considerable labour and 
ingenuity, but they are not of a character to remove my 
doubts as to the utility of state efforts in this direction unless 
it is strictly limited to industrial instruction and avoids the 
semblance of a commercial venture. So limited, interference 
with private enterprise is avoided, while there still remains 
an ample and well-defined sphere of activity. The limit 
disregarded, there is the danger that the new" State industry 
will either remain a petty and ineffective pla}dhing, or will 
become a costly and hazardous speculation. I sympathise 
with "the conference and the Madras Government in their 
anxiety for the industrial development of the province, but 
I think that it is more likely to be retarded than promoted 
by the diversion to State-managed commercial enterprises 
of funds which are urgently required for the extension of 
industrial and technical instruction. 

The policy which I am prepared to sanction is that State funds 
may be expended upon familiarizing the people with such 
improvements in the methods of production as modern 
science and the practice of European countries can suggest ; 
further than this the State should not go and it must be left 
xo private enterprise to demonstrate that these improve- 
ments can be adopted with commercial advantage 

..... .My objections do not extend to the establishment 

of a bureau of industrial information or to the dissemination 
from such a centre of intelligence and advice regarding new 
industries, processes or appliances,, provided that nothing is 
done calculated to interfere xvith private enterprise.*' 

These orders resulted in the abolition of the Department of Indus- 
tries as a separate Department in Madras. The tanning factory had 
been transferred to private ownership before they were received and a 
weaving facto^ was closed after their issue. In the United Provinces 
they resulted in the closing of the cotton-seed oil factory, and there was 
for a time, a distinct check -to.: official activities in similar directions 
elsewhere. 

' ^;To the advancement of -technical and industrial education there 
:werei-of course, no objections on grounds of policy. But although the 
of an advance in this direction was long recognized^ little 
, was ' aehibved for many years. -Pour engineering colleges had, been Jb. 



existence for a generation and had been successful in training civil 
engineers : but these students mainly entered Government employment 
and did little to foster the industries of the country. In 1904 a step of 
some importance was taken in the institution of State scholarships to 
enable Indian technical scholars to secure training in Europe and America, 
and assistance was given to a non-official association which sent a sub- 
stantial number of scholars abroad, Withm India technical and indus- 
trial schools multiplied after the opening of the XXth century : and the 
annual expenditure of public funds on technical education, -which was 
fixed at about 2| lakhs in 1904 rose to lakhs by 1912, and increased 
rapidly after that date. The greater number of the schools w^ere con- 
trollecl by private bodies and aided by Government ; a substantial mino- 
rity -^-ere Government institutions. 

But while success w^as not lacking in some cases, the progress made 
was generally regarded as unsatisfactory, both by the public and by 
those engaged on the question. And both were responsible. On the 
side of the public, efforts were hampered by what the Industrial Commis- 
sion described as the general acceptance of the fallacious idea that it 
was only necessary to provide facilities for the acquisition of techmcal 
knowledge to ensure the subsequent development of industries Tech- 
nical schools were started in centres where there w’exe no industries, and 
no prospects of the development of industries. And while Congresses 
and Coiiferences passed frequent resolutions in favour of the advance- 
ment of technical education, and individuals were ready with generous 
offers to help the cause, the most essential form of support — the presence 
of candidates — ^w^as too often absent. The adult educated public w^ere 
alive to the importance of the subject : but their sons w-ere reluctant to- 
enter upon courses involving manual labour, and it is only in recent years 
that the difficulties in this direction have shown signs of disappearing. 
One quotation will serve to illustrate a phase w-hich has now passed : — 
The establishment of a technological institute for the United 
Provinces was one of the proposals of the Xaini Tal con- 
ference. It was decided that it should consist of tw'O parts. 
Glasses in mechanical and electrical engineering were to. be 
attached to the Thomason College. The department w“as 
opened in 1909 and took the place of a previously existing 
technical class. It was intended to attract a higher class of 
students, particularly those "who had busixiess connections 
and were destined to be managers or employers of labour^ 
No candidates joined., A three-fold division was .then made,, 
the highcvSt department offering engineering ihd training in 
textiles, the second and third being on a lower plane and in- 
tended for mechanics. The engineering section has hitherto- 
not drawn the right class of students. A whole-time textile 
instructor was engaged and ^ plant was provided. It wao 
foimd difficult to obtain any students with the necessary 
qualifications. The instructor resigned.’"* 

*** H. Sixarp Progress of edjieation m, Imdia,’ 1907—1012 Vol. I, page 177* .-..-'V- 
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On the other hand, the pnMie tended to place the blame on Oovem- 
ment apathy. It is probable that the ineffectiveness of the attempts 
to tackle the problem was due more to inability than to apathy. Tech- . 
nicai education was treated as a branch of general education and m-as 
entrusted to the regular educational authorities. They natiiraliy con- 
centrated on the literary type of education in which they possessed 
expert knowledge^ and even when they realized the importance of tech- 
nical education, their complete unfamiliarity with the needs of industry 
and the methods that should have been adopted made it almost impos- 
sible for them to guide the movement along practical lines. 

With the growing interest of administration in the subject came 
the belief that progress in technical and industrial education could only 
be secured by entrusting it to special and independent authorities. The 
United Provinces Government, following the Naini Tal Conference, laid 
great stress on relieving the educational department of the control of tech- 
nical education ; the Ootacamund Conference accepted this view, so far as 
industrial education was concerned, and the more popular Madras Con- 
ference of the same year was, as has been indicated, quite emphatic on 
the question. The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam advocated 
the transfer from the Department of Education of all forms of technical 
and industrial education. But here again the vievrs of the Governments 
concerned failed to receive Lord Morley’s approval. In the case of the 
United Provinces, while agreeing that the officer responsible for the new- 
Department should be in direct communication with Government as 
regards industrial enquiries, he directed that in respect of his supervision 
of industrial schools he should report to the Educational Department. 
In Madras, in the despatch already cited, Lord Morley issued orders that 
the officer responsible for Industrial Education should be made subor- 
dinate to the Director of Public Instruction 


Lord Morley’s orders evoked considerable opposition : the opposition 
was directed chiefly against the ban placed on the pioneering of indus- 
tries by Government ; but the orders relating to industrial education also 
received adverse criticism. A strong protest was made by the Indian 
Industrial Congress and in February 1911 the Madras Legislative Council 
adopted a resolution inviting the Secretary of State to reconsider his 
decision, and the proposals of the Local Government w^ere supported by 
the Government of India. Lord Crewe, while he adhered to Lord Morley's 
views on the inadvisability of any trading by Government on commercial 
lines, suggested '.that an unduly narrow construction had been placed m 
Mb predecessor’s orders, and stated that he had no objection to the de- 
monstration by Government of improved machinery or new processes. 
He was, moreover prepared to consider the transfer of trade ’’ schools 
to the Director of Industries. The Department of Industries in Madras 
was .accordingly 'reconstituted -in 1914; it commenced experimental 
work on the old lines and became responsible for the control and inspec- 
of . industrial schools.'. Several schemes' of importance were taken 
ta';o“ii^ provinces ; but before much could be done the war brought 


f aew. sitfuation. 
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Tile Great Mar was destined to result in a period of unprecedented 
prosperity for the leading industries of India. But the immediate effect 
of: the' outo^ dislocation of India's markets. ;■ Important 

• European markets for raw .materials were: closed or grea.tly restricted; 
and,'. the,; shortage of shipping; placed further difficulties in .the ,way ''n.f’ 
producers. As regards imports, the position was similar. Some Europ- 
ean countries were unable to export to India ; all were compelled to reduce 
production and had difficulty in securing freight for their products. 

The contraction of commerce with the West served to bring home 
in a striking manner the extent of India’s economic dependence on 
Europe. So far as materials were concerned, her list of deficiencies, as- 
the Industrial Commission pointed out, was surprising. Electrical 
plant and equipment, essential accessories of the textile and mining 
trades, all kinds of machine tools, boilers and steam, oil and gas engines, 
were all imported. There was not a machine to make nails or screws, 
and even agricultural implements were mainly imported. Nor was the 
dependence confined to materials : a constant supply of western experts 
was essential and a number of opportunities were lost when they were 
not forthcoming. Again, in respect of capital, India depended largely 
on outside assistance : and it was not until after the end of the war, when 
the opportunities were disappearing and the risks were multiplying, that 
Indian capital appeared to be losing its customary shjmess. 

With the progress of the War, Government received an entirely 
new and powerful stimulus from her own needs. For the war compelled 
her to enter the markets on an imprecedented scale ; and her necessity 
was such that she could no longer afford to wait until private enterprise 
rose to the occasion. The development and the inception of industries 
with State assistance or under State management became essential if 
India was to meet the demands arising out of the W^ar. 

Finally, the continuance of the war presented Indian manufacturers 
with an opportunity of a kind unknown before. On the one hand there 
was a big demand for manufactured goods, enhanced by the exceptional 
requirements of Government, On the other hand, the restriction of 
imports gave producers in many directions a degree of protection from 
foreign competitors such as only an extremely high tariff could afford 
in normal times. After the first depression had passed, trade entered 
on a period of increasing prosperity, development and expansion became 
general and if only some of the advantage gained could be conserved, 
there was every prospect that the war would see a big advance in the 
industrialization of India. 

CHAPTER II, 

The Ihoustbial Commission. 

The creation of an unprecedented -'opportunity and the emergence 
of an unprecedented need' led the- ’Government of India in 1915 to a- 
general survey of the position, as "a result of which they became con- 
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Tiaced of tli6 necessity for a definite industrial polt‘v for India as a 
wliole. Ko such, policy had existed hitherto : such efforts as had been 
made had generally owed their inspiration to the enthusiasm of indi- 
viduals rather than to any consistent purpose on the part of Gov- 
ernment. Expert assistance was scarce and the efforts of the experts 
available lacked co-ordination ; mobile the experience gained in one 
province was not easily available to another. Although the problem 
was much more than a local one, there was no single authority able to 
envisage it as a whole, and even in the same province different authori- 
ties were responsible for different branches of activity closely connected 
with industries. 


The deliberations of the Government of India resulted in the appoint- 
ment, with the approval of the Secretary of State, of the Indian In- 
dustrial Commission in May 1916. The Commission had as its President 
Sir Thomas Holland, K.C J.E., F.E.S,, a former Director of the Geological 
Survey of India and the President of the Institution of Mining Engineers. 
The seven members who remained throughout the Commission's deli- 
berations included four men who had taken, a prominent part in Indian 
industry. ■ The Commission- was instructed — 

' to examine and report upon the possibilities of further industrial 
development in India and to submit its recommendations 
with special reference to the following questions : — 

(a) whether new openings for the profitable employment of 

Indian capital in commerce and industry can be indi- 
cated ; 

(b) whether and, if so, in what manner, Government can usefully 

give direct encouragement to industrial development — 

(i) by rendering technical advice more freely available ; 

(ii) by the demonstration of the practical possibility on the 

commercial scale of particular industries ; 

(iii) by affording directly or indirectly financial assistance 

to industrial enterprises ; or 

(iv) by any other means which are not incompatible with the 

existing fiscal policy of the Government of India.’' 

With regard to the limitation involved in the last clause, the resolution 
appointing the Commission explained that the question of imposing 
duties for the specific purpose of protecting Indian industries would 
not be examined until after the end of the war. 

The Commission undertook a comprehensive survey of the position 
and presented their final report in 1918. A bald summary of their 
recommendations would occupy many pages and it is not possible here 
to give more than the merest outline of the scheme wdiich they formulated 
, for the expansion and development of Indian manufactures. Two 
fundamental principles underlay the recommendations of the Cbm- 

shouid pfoymn active part 


mission,! ‘'that m future Government shoulc 
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ill the industrial development of the country ; secondly, that Govern- 
ment cannot undertake this work unless provided with adequate ad- 
ministrative equipment and forearmed with reliable scientific and 
technical advice.’’"^ 

The main activities of Government in respect of industries were 
to include (1) research, (2) industrial and technical education, (3) com- 
mercial and industrial intelligence, (4) direct assistance, technical and 
financial and (5) the piirchavSe of stores. That Government was not 
equipped for the task indicated was obvious and the -problem, as it 
presented itself to the Commission, was largely one of organization. 
The machinery which they proposed to set up included centra! and 
provincial departments of industries, manned largely by all-India 
scientific and technical services. A brief indication of the functions 
of the main units of the organization will illustrate the methods which 
the Commission advocated. 

The provincial Departments of Industries to be set up in ten pro- 
vinces t already existed, in most cases, in embryo ; but they were to 
be entrusted with much wider functions and supplied with much larger 
staffs. At the head of each Department was to be a Director of In- 
dustries who would also act as Secretary to Government and as adviser 
to Government in matters relating to trade and commerce. He was 
to be assisted by a Board, to be composed mainly of non-officials. The 
staff of the Department was to include industrial engineers, chemists, 
various specialists in industry and teachers. This staff would be engaged 
in various scientific researches connected with industries to be carried 
on at well-equipped institutes and laboratories, and it would be res- 
ponsible for conducting and supervising technical and industrial educa- 
tion and would participate in technological education. The Commission’s 
proposals involved a large increase in and the reorganization of in- 
dustrial education. The provincial departments were also to be 
responsible for the collection of information, statistical and general, 
regarding industries with a view to its supply to Government and the 
public. The Departments were thus to be equipped to provide indus- 
trialists and entrepreneurs with technical advice and economic and 
scientific data. In addition the provincial departments would be 
mainly responsible for the more direct forms of assistance to industry 
advocated by the Commission. In the case of the cottage industries, 
assistance could be given in many ways — ^by demonstration factories 
and peripatetic demonstrations, by the introduction of better tools 
and plant, by instructional classes, by loazis, by the improvement of 
designs and of marketing. To further the smaller organized industries, 
the establishment of pioneer factories was advocated ; the duty of the 
department in this case was to carry on the work on a small commercial 
scale, in order to ascertain the initial difficulties and to discover whether 
the industry could be made to yield a profit. .The- industrialists would 

* Despatch from the Secretary of the'Oovempr General in Goumii, No. SC . 

Beyeiiae of 25th September 1019. ■ - , 

t The nine major provinceB and the North-West J’rontler Province. ^ 
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power : for example tlie textiles branch was at the end of the war making 
purchases at the rate of two crores a month, and at one time about 
a crore a month was paid for Indian hides and leather* But in addi 
tion to controlling the purchase of war material, the Board scrutinized 
all indents from Government departments and railways and by means 
of its ability to withhold or grant recommendations for priority in 
respect of freight, it was enabled largely to control the disposal of these 
indents. It was thus in a position to divert from Europe to India 
a large number of purchases. Priority was generally refused when 
the article or a suitable substitute could be purchased locally, or when 
arrangements could be made for its manufacture in a reasonably short 
time. The opportunities so created were brought to the notice of manu- 
facturers, with the result that a large number of new- branches of manu- 
facture were started. 

At the same time the Board with the assistance of its represent- 
tives in the provinces, was in the position to act as a bureau of industrial 
information for manufacturers and others contemplating innovations 
in production. Expert assistance was available in many subjects and 
steps were taken, by the encouragement or institution of researches^ 
to investigate fresh possibilities. Thus a number of chemical researches 
were conducted under the auspices of the Board, following a conference 
of chemists in 1918. Special attention was given to the development 
of the manufacture of accessories for the more important industries. 
The exigencies of the w^ar, moreover, led to a substantial expansion in 
direct manufacture by Government. Under the Boards’ control, 
the ordnance factories were greatly extended, a new factory for the 
manufacture of acetone was started, while army clothing and leather 
goods were maniifactimed on a scale never previously contemplated. 
At its maximum the Army Clothing Department turned out in one month 
45 times its average pre-war monthly production of garments. 

The work of the Indian Munitions Board naturally coloured the 
views of the Industrial Commission and influenced their recommenda- 
tions. They described it as '' a practical anticipation of many of the 
conclusions which had been forced upon us by evidence ” and remarked 
that it became, in effect, an experiment on a large scale designed to 
test the value of many of our conclusions regarding not only the manu- 
facturing capabilities of the country, but also regarding the kind of 
administrative machinery most suitable to carry out our proposals.’’ 
The report was presented in October 1918, and the first important 
step taken in accordance with their recommendations was the conver- 
sion of the Munitions Board, whose main work ended with the conclu- 
sion of hotilities, into an organization , capable of undertaking the 
duties assigned by the Commission to the Central Department of In- 
dustries. It was not possible, prior to the amendment of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, to add another Member to the Viceroy’s Coxincil 
but the Government of India proposed, as an interim measure, that the 
Board, which was now to be designated as the Board of Industries 
and Munitions,: should be modified in structure and placed, through 



its President, directly under the Viceroy. This proposal was approved 
: , by the Secretary of State in 'September 1919, when he accepted the 
iniidamental principles , underlying ■ the Commission’s recommendation, 
:;and agreed to" a. policy involving 'the acceptance' of .active,; participation, 
' by Government ' in 'industrial development as one of dhe legitimate 
, functions of the State. He- added that in giving effect to the policy 
advocated by the Commission '' State assistance will take various forms 
such as research, the survey of natural resources, technical and scientific 
advice, educational facilities, commercial and industrial intelligence, 
the establishment of pioneering and demonstration factories, financial 
help, the purchase of Government stores in India, whether in the usual 
way of business or under a guarantee of purchase over a fixed period, 
and probably also fiscal measures.” 

Prior to this date Local Governments had been consulted on the 
Commission’s proposals and had given them general approval. On 
all the main proposals, indeed, there was almost complete unanimity. 
Directors of Industries had already been appointed in most of the major 
provinces, but their departments ’were not equipped to fulfil the large 
programme assigned to them by the Commission. Although there,, was 
a 'distinct tendency on the part of the public to criticize the proposals 
for the new all- India services -(which had failed to secure the assent 
of one member of the Commission, Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya), the 
necessity for these services was generally accepted by Local Govern- 
ments. One Government was opposed to the creation of an industrial 
service : none opposed the creation of the scientific services. There 
appeared indeed, to be fairly general agreement among Local Govern- 
ments that the carrying out' of the policy advocated by the Commission 
required the type of machinery which the Commission proposed. 

The next step was the working out of the details of the organiza- 
tion and a beginning was made with the proposal for a Chemical Ser- 
vice. Following the Commission’s recommendation the Government 
of India appointed in the autumn a Committee to consider whether 
an ali-Iiidia Chemical Service was the .best method of attaining the 
ends which the Industrial Commission had in view% and to frame pro- 
posals for the organization of industrial research. The Committee 
was also to work out proposals for the constitution of a Chemical 
Service if it approved the creation of such a service. The Committee 
had as its President Professor Jocelyn Thorpe, F.E.S., of the 

Imperial College of Science and Teelmology : of the six other members, 
five were chemists of distinction and all vrere acquainted with Indian' 
conditions. 

The Chemical Services, •Committee- presented its report in Febru- 
ary 1920. With the exception'of Sh P. C. Bay, the members were 
agreed that a Cheniical.Servi.ee should' be est^ished having as its 
primary object the encouragemeht ' of industrm research and deve- 
Iopme.nt. The Committee, had 'apparently little hesitation in reaching 



this conclusion which, was supported by a large proportion of the written 
/evid'encej/aiid:' the . President observed— ' 

During the tom* it soon became apparent that the develop" 

. meiit of the Chemical Industries ' .of India ' could 'only be 
adequately realised through the agency of an.efficieiitD.overii- 

, meat Chemical Service. "Fery few of ,, the. great ' 'natural 
, : .Tesoui’ces .of the country .were., being exploited to advantage 
and wherej here and there, this was being done the processes 
employed were often crude and wasteful. It was evident 
that if the resources of the country were developed to their 
fullest extent, India would take her place in the front rank 
of industrial communities and would benefit by all the 
advantages that this implies. 

In the Provinces visited, there was no lack of appreciation of this 
fact, but the main trouble seemed to be the absence of any 
effective organization to advise and co-ordinate the various 
efforts which were being made to meet the situation. More- 
over, although the need was clear to them, none of the 
Provinces had as yet formulated a programme of their 
requirements nor had they decided what educational methods 
were necessary to achieve the desired ends/’ 

The Committee recommended the organization of a series of research 
institutes to be established at the chief centres of industry in each pro- 
vince, which were to work on chemical problems relating to industry 
and to develop new industries. Each would be under a Director of 
Eesearch subordinate to the Local Government,, but their work would 
be co-ordinated by a central research institute at Dehra Dun whose 
primary function -would be the creation of new industries and the deve- 
lopment of new processes ‘'up to the ' semi-large ’ scale or further if 
necessary”. The central institute would be in charge of a Director- 
General of Research who would control the Chemical Service and who 
would be assisted in the Institute by four Deputy Directors in charge 
of Departments. 

Professor Ray, while indicating that he w^as in substantial agree- 
ment with the major portion of the report, opposed strongly the creation 
of the Chemical Service, He wTote " I consider that the days of Gov- 
ernment Services are over and that the development of industries by the 
agency of a Government Service is not the most suitable way of dealing 
with the probelm.” 

CHAPTER III. 

COHSTITUTIOHAn. RSFOEMS. ' 

The presentation in 1920 of the reports of the Chemical Services 
Committee and of the Stores Purchase Committee, whose recommend- 
ations will be considered later, may be said to have marked the com- 


pletioE of tlie scheme whose- framework had been prepared by the In- 
dustrial Commission, But . before it could be put into execution a 
new factor had made a fundamental change in the situation. This 
was the introduction of the reformed constitution. 

The Industrial Commission had been appointed before the famous 
declaration of AugUvSt 1917' 'regarding self-government for India and 
they had finally approved their report before the appearance of the 
Montagu-Cheimsford report on. constitutional Eeforms. Their scheme, 
therefore, was framed on the- basis of the system of Government as 
they knew it and could not take account of the uncertain changes ahead. 
In a postscript they stated that they were unable to re-examine their 
conclusions and recommendations in the light of the reform proposals 
without incurring undesirable delay. And they added '' It is evident, 
however, that our scheme is in general accord with the administrative 
changes proposed by : His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State.” 

The Montagu-Cheimsford report, indeed, contained a definite aflirma- 
tion of the principles underlying the Industrial Commission’s scheme. 
After recording their conviction that economic factors entered largely 
into the political situation in India, the authors of the report discussed 
the weakness of India’s economic position, the strength of Indian feeling 
in favour of ofiicial action, and the considerations of policy which justi- 
fied the adoption of a new position. On the broad question of policy, 
they wrote '' We have observed elsewhere that English theories as to the 
appropriate limits of the State’s activity are inapplicable to India. We 
believe that this is true in the case of industries : and that if the resources 
of the country are to be developed the Government must take action.” 

We are agreed,” they added, that there must be a definite change 
of view ; and that the Government must admit and shoulder its res- 
ponsibility for furthering the industrial development of the country. 
The difficulties by this time are well known. In the past and partly 
as a result of recent madeshi experiences, India’s capital has not generally 
been readily available ; among some communities at least there is 
apparent distaste for practical training, and a comparative weakness 
of mutual trust, skilled labour is lacking and although labour is plenti- 
ful, education is needed to inculcate a higher standard of living and 
so to secure a continuous supply ; there ■ is a dearth of technical insti- 
tutions ; there is also a want of .practical information about the com- 
mercial potentialities of India’s war 'products. Though these are serious 
difficulties they are not insuperable ; but they will be overcome only if 
the State comes forward boldly- as guide- and helper*” After observing 
that, if the speculative element in Government activities in respect 
of industries was to be minimi^ied, there- must be a marked 'expansion 
of the technical services, they referred to the -Industrial Commission’s 
policy in the following terms 

The Industrial Commission .has not yet submitted its report: 
But we understand' that ;'it;is likely to lay stress on a sub- 
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stantial increase in the scientific and technical services of 
the country and their organkation under a separate depart- 

’ment of the Government of India, We 

understand that it is- suggested that the new Department 
should control the -purchase of Government stores and the 
administration of ordnance 'factories, and thereby be brought 
into active touch with 'industrial development all over the 
country. We do not^ wish, to anticipate discussion of the 
Commission’s proposals. But we may say that our own 
inquiry leads us to believe that there are many questions 
of importance waiting to be taken up by a new agency, 
and sufficiently related to each other to form, the . matter’ 
for a new administrative unit. We believe that they are 
also regarded by the public as sufficiently important to be 
separately recognized,. It has been left 'for the war to bring, 
out fully the need for advance in the industrial sphere as in 
the spere of politics. But in any case we can see no reason 
for hesitating to move, forward boldly in a matter in respect, 
of which considerations ■ of militarjr security, political ' ex- 
pediency, and economic. '.a'dvantage are coincident, and are- 
in . agreement also with, the,-- interests of the Empire as a. 
whole.’’ ^ 

In the illustrated list of provincial subjects appended to the Report 
the development of arts and crafts and local industries ” wm shown 
as a provincial subject and marked as one that might suitably be trans- 
ferred. Technical education was placed in the same category. It 
was evidently the view of the authors of the report that the develop- 
ment of industries which could not be regarded as local should be a 
central subject and this, and their acceptance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the Ind\istrial Commission’s report appeared to justify 
the conclusion of the latter body that their scheme was in general accord 
with the reform scheme. 

But, from another point of view, there were strong reasons for re- 
garding the two schemes as essentially inconsistent. Thus Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Charles Innes discussing the Commission’s report in January 
1919, wrote^ — 

It must be clear to any one who reads the report carefully that 
throughout it is centralizing in tendency, and though the 
Commission claims that its- scheme is ‘'in 'general accord 
with the administrative changes ” proposed in the Re- 
form Scheme, and though -in paragraph 340 of the Reform 
■ , report, the Viceroy'-,, and -the Secretary of State certainly 

give the proposals -of 'the Commission a preliminary bene- 
diction, I confess that I do not think that it is possible to 

S nare the proposals' .-of 'the Commission , with the second 
13re four ^ formula .laid down in paragraphs 188 — 191 of 



tlie Reform, report.'*' It may be admitted that industrial 
reform is essentially complementary to political reform^, 
but it is equally evident tbat we have two antagonistic 
forces at work. Tbe Commission is concerned solely witb 
India’s industrial deficiencies^ and deliberately it bas set 
itself to devise tbe most efficient way of remedying tbose 
deficiencies. The reform scbeme, on tbe otber band, of set 
purpose, is prepared to sacrifice efficiency to other and wider' 
considerations. Hence tbe one scheme hinges on ceiitrali- 
zation and efficiency, the other on decentralization even, 
at the expense of ' ' efficiency. ■ ' ' Ultimately ' , therefore the 
decision depends on the view taken regarding India’s in- 
dustrial position. If the Commission is right in holding 
that India’s backwardness in industrial development is= 
so serious as to involve political, economic and even national 
danger, it is Justified in asking local Governments to agree, 
in the interests of efficiency, to a period of centralized 
controL”t 

It should be added, however, that this point of view was not at 
that time universally accepted. The President of the Commission 
pointed out that the Commission had been careful to avoid the vrord 
centralization ” and stated that such centralization as it contem- 
plated was a centralization of advisory functions. And Mr. (after- 
w^ards Sir) Ernest Low, who had been an official member of the Commis- 
sion and was deputed to discuss their proposals with local Governments,, 
was able to reassure local Governments on the question of centraliza- 
tion. Thus the Madras Government wrote — 

'' It would appear from the official summary of the report that 
the Commission proposes to lay on the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Industries the responsibility for the '' Industrial 
policy of Government and the inauguration and carrying 
of a uniform programme of industrial development through- 
out the country.” The functions of the Imperial Govern- 
ment as set out in paragraph 214 of the Commission’s report- 
include a duty to ‘ watch over provincial administrations 
in order to secure the maintenance of a uniform industrial 
policyJ' The expression uniform programme ’ is somewhat, 
vague and suggests considerable interference with the pro- 
grammes of provincial Governments, The Madras Gov- 


* Fw,, ‘‘ The provinces are the domam in which earlier steps towards the progres- 
sive realization of responsible 'Government shon'M be taken. Some measure ’of res- 
ponsibility should be given at once,, and onr aim is to give complete responsibility as*- 
soon as 'conditions permit. .This! involves at once giving the provinces the largest measure- 
of independence, legislative, adminiatrati%*e' and finaneial, of the Government of Ind» 
which is com|)atibie with the'dhe' discharge hy the latter of its own reqmnsibilities.” 

t Letter written as Director' 'of Ihdn'st^es, Madras, and published in 'correspondence- 
relating to industrial Commission’s report, appended to Commerce and Industry De- 
partment Besolntion Isfo. Sl-D. of. 16th- Hovember 1019, , , 
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emment however uiiderstaad that the expression need 
not necessarily be interpreted as indicating any intention 
on the part of the Commission that the Imperial depart- 
ment should interfere otherwise than by suggestion and 
advice in matters within the competence of the Local Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Low has informed this Government that the 
Commission’s intention was merely to ensure that one pro- 
vincial Government should not lag behind the others in 
industrial development and that if one link in a chain was 
lacking the Government of India might endeavour to per- 
suade the provincial Government concerned to supply 
the link or, failing local enterprises, the deficiency might 
be supplied by the Imperial department. In view of this 
explanation, the Governor in Council accepts the proposals 
of the Commission in this respect.”^ 

At a later date the Chairman of the Committee which advised on 
the allocation of functions to the central and local Governments, speak- 
ing of the Industrial Commission’s report, said the terms of the Report 
were not perhaps perfectly clear in some places as to whether it was 
contemplated that the Indian Department of Industries would have 
the power of command and control, or only be a source of advice. As 
interpreted to us by Sir Thomas Holland, the idea was that they should 
rely on such control as they would obtain over Provincial activities 
through the excellence of the advice they would be able to give. . . . 


It is not now possible to say what would have been the outcome 
of the Commission’s report had the reforms not intervened. In respect 
of technical education, they made it clear that the functions of the 
Central Government’s officers would be purely advisory ; but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that in other directions their aims, particularly '‘the 
maintenance of a uniform industrial policy ” could have been fully 
achieved without a Central Department which was in a position to 
exercise control otherwise than by the excellence of its advice. And 
apart from the question of control, it was undoubtedly the intention 
of the Commission that the Central Government should be in a position 
to incur, where necessary, heavy expenditure on the development of ; 

industries. It is not surprising therefore that the bulk of Indian opinion ^ 

saw in the Commission’s scheme a definite move towards centraliza- 
tion. Indeed the United Provinces Council adopted a resolution intro- 
■duced by ' Mr. Chintamani (afterwards Minister for Industries in the I 

United Provinces Government) which affirmed not merely that loeai 
Governments should be given full liberty of action in respect of the de- ^ 

velopment of industries, and that' the' proposed new services should not 'I 

'be created, but recommended also 'that no portfolio for industries should i 

be created in the Viceroy’s Council I 

Corresnoudeiioe relating to Industriai C<inimi»sitin*s B-eport. 



The demand that indnstrial development should be entrusted to 
ministers in; bhe/docal Government ■ ' was-:' dairly general. The';. sub|ect' 
was one in which": public opinion, was keenly interested and-it 'was be- 
lieved that if a. big advance was 'to be made,' ministers, would" be likely 
to show more enthusiasm and secure more support than the . Govern- 
ment of India or the reserved sides of local Governments. The Func- 
tions Committee’s propo,s.als ."were in accord"; with the popular view, 
for they recommended that^ the- .''-development of industries, including 
industrial research and technical education ’’ should be a provincial 
subject and should be dealt with on the transferred side of the Govern- 
ment ill all provinces. Evidently referring to the division suggested 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, they added that they had been 
" unable to draw any dividing line between ' local ’ and. other industries”. 
" Central institutions of scientific and industrial research ” appeared 
in the proposed list of all-India subjects, and also the control of mineral 
development (but not the development of Government mineral re- 
sources). 

In spite of the allocation of the subjects last mentioned, the pro- 
posed distribution seemed to make it impracticable to proceed with 
the Industrial Commission’s policy. For it would scarcely be possible 
for them to spend money directly on industrial development, and they 
could not maintain, except in institutes, the expert stafi which w^as 
essential if they were to advise and guide the provinces. Further, 
with the assignment of the subject in the provinces to ministers, it 
would become impossible for the Central Government to fulfil the func- 
tion of " the maintenance of a uniform industrial policy,” assigned 
to it by the Commission. The Government of India accordingly felt 
bound to oppose the recommendation. Their conclusions were that the 
development of industries should be concurrently undertaken by the 
local Governments and the Government of India, and that the subject 
should be reserved. In this subject they included industrial education. 

Their arguments for giving the Government of India responsibility 
for the subject were given in the following paragraph from their des- 
patch to the Secretary of State : — 

"In the first place we hold that the Central Government cannot 
possibly divest itself of responsibility for the industrial 
progress of the country, which is necessary to secure its 
military safety, its freedom from outside economic aggres- 
sion, and its social and political stability. The Government 
of India’s coutrol of railways, tariffs, foreign trade relations, 
and intelligence,, the eentmi, scientific industries and such 
services as the geological survey, further emphasises their 
'responsibility in respect of industries," That responsibility 
should, we think, ■ be discharged by' furnishing advice and 
help to local Governments,, by co-ordinating their efforts, 
and by working concurrently, with them, rather than by 
direct control.- Seeondlyy the expenditure on many of the 


measures necessary for industrial progress is very higli. 
Researcli and industrial experiment are exceedingly costly 
in proportion to, their results in any one part of tlie country ; 
without a large and highly specialized technical and scientific 
staff, mere administrative effort .will be barren ; nor are 
either the finances or the requirements of local Govern- 
■ ments extensive 'enough to enable them to give appreciable 
assistance to large enterprises by loans^ guarantees or under- 
takings to purchase products. The scale of some of the 
individual enterprises which have recently been started 
in India was probably not fully present to the minds of the 
committee when they made their recommendation. Third- 
ly, experiments, often on a commercial scale, will have 
to be undertaken, if dangerous gaps in our economic ar- 
mour are to be closed, and essential links in the industrial 
chain are to be forged, while there is yet time. There must 
be a central authority responsible for seeing that this is 
done, and such authority must command finances suffi- 
ciently large and sufficiently elastic to enable them to do 
the work themselves, if necessary. Finally, a central agency, 
equipped with a full scientific and industrial staff, is needed 
to help and advise local Governments, to co-ordinate their 
efforts, to pool their experience and to set the pace of the 
advance.’’ * 

Further arguments were adduced against the transfer of the subject 
within the provincial field. | 

Blr. Feetham who had presided over the Functions Committee 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Hugh Stephenson, a member of the Com- 
mittee, discussed these views in some detail in a Memorandum laid 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the Government of 
India Bill. They said that the Functions Committee considered that 
the inclusion of central research institutions in the all-India list would 
enable the Government of India to make experiments on an industrial 
scale and to maintain scientific industrial services. And they observed 
that ''the intention of the Committee was to entrust the provinces 
with sufficient power to secure development of their own industries, 
while giving the Government of India full scope in matters which could 
not be dealt with by individual provinces and in their proposals they 
were largely guided by the report of the Indian Industrial Commission 
and a note forwarded' to them by Sir Thomas Holland, whose views 
.are expressed in’ his formula For exemdim functimts decentralise to the 
fullest extent ; prompt action on the spot guided by an intimate know- 
ledge of local conditions must ordinarily he better than deferred action 
no matter how perfect be the advice on which it is based. For advisory 


* Pontth. Despatch on Constittitional /Beforms, dated April 10, 1919, paragraph 
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Jiincimis centralization in a country like tkis, wMck is practically de- 
void of technologists, is more than usually important 

On the main question they , stated that , the Committee '' were im- ^ 
pressed by the strength of the desire that industrial development, on 
which the future of India so much depends, should rest in the hands of 
the representatives of the people.’' Dealing with the argument that 
untrained Ministers %vould have to administer a new subject without 
an established staff, they pointed out that the Industrial Commission 
proposed the creation of all-India Scientific Services and an Indian 
Industrial Ser%dce and added that if these proposals were accepted 
the weight of this objection would be greatly diminished. 

In the Joint Select Committee the authors of this memorandum 
gave evidence and considerable attention was given to the question. 
The authors of the memorandum maintained that the proposals made 
were not inconsistent with the terms of the Eeport of Industrial Commis- 
sion, as interpreted by the President of that Commission. Certain 
modifications were made in respect of industrial subjects before the 
rules were finally promulgated. Thus a new central subject was in- 
serted, viz,, Development of industries, in cases where such develop-, 
ment by central authority is declared by order of the Governor C4eneral 
in Council, made after consultation with the local Government or local 
Governments concerned, expedient in the public interest.” The Govern- 
ment of India were also entrusted with “ Control of mineral develoj)- 
ment, in so far as such control is reserved to the Governor General 
in Council under rules made or sanctioned by the Secretary of State, 
and regulation of mines.” And the development of mineral resources 
in the provinces became a reserved subject. But the development 
of industries, including industrial research and technical education, 
becapio a transferred subject in all provinces, and with the introduction 
of the Reforms at the end of 1920 the main responsibility for the de- 
velopment of industries by official agency passed to the newly-appointed 
Ministers.*^ 

The general result was a separation of the spheres of influence of 
the Central and Local Governments in respect of the development of 
industries. The adoption of a policy of protection was, at a some- 
what later date, to place the Government of India (with the concur- 
rence of the Central Legislature) in a position to assist industries sub- 
stantially. They were also able to exercise some influence on the develop- 
ment of industries by means of their purchasing activity. In all other 
directions their power to advance the industrial progress of the coun- 
try was restricted. Local Governments, on the other hand, were unable 
to adopt protective policies and the comparatively small extent of their 
own requirements of stores made it difficult for them to do much by 
way of purchases. In other , directions the. powers which they could 


* In Burma the reforms were not' introduced nntil the beginning of 1023. In 
the Central Brorinces there were no ' Mmsters .between 1924 and 1927, and there were 
no Ministers in Bengal for the greater ’.part' 'of , the -same, period. 

STAT. OOM,~TOb Xr. 
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exercise with the concurrence of the provincial legislatures were, in 
theory at least, almost unlimited. But they had to face serious financial 
difficulties, and the two features which the Industrial Commission had 
regarded as the chief obstacles to progress, viz., “ the lack of a definite 
and accepted policy and the absence of an appropriate organization 
of specialized experts ” remained after the Eefoxms. Local Govern- 
ments which (on the transferred sides) were independent of each other 
and of the Central Government, could hardly be expected to frame 
their policy with a view to extra-provincial needs, particularly as no 
“ uniform industrial policy ” had been evolved under a unitary system 
of Government. And it was equally difficult for Governments so cons- 
tituted to accept the “ appropriate organization of specialized experts ” 
which was an essential part of the Industrial Commission’s programme. 
As the succeeding chapters will indicate, much was achieved despite 
these difficulties ; but the element of co-ordination was necessarily 
weak, and in consequence it was not always possible to secure the fullest 
results from the efforts which were made. 


CHAPTBE IV. 


Oegasization. 

In the meantime, the Board of Industries and Mimitions had em- 
barked on the endeavour to fulfil some of the functions assigned to 
the Central Department of Industries by the Inclustiial Commission’s 
Eeport. While it was engaged in winding up the work of the Indian 
Munitions Board, it essayed to deal with the new questions to which 
the Commission had called attention, to guide the lines on which official 
policy in the provinces was to develop and to co-ordinate the work of 
the provincial departments. A branch was maintained for the purpose 
of dealing with industrial intelligence, and in May 1920 a Labour Bureau 
was established to deal with labour questions. Important schemes 
such as the establishment of a Stores Department and the construction 
of an Indian School of Mines were taken up in consultation with local 
Governments. A sum of over a lakh was spent on the acquisition of 
land at Dehra Dun for a Central Chemical Eesearch Institute. 

In the provinces also endeavours were made to organize on the 
lines approved by the Industrial Commission. Madras and the United 
Provinces had Industries Departments before the Commission was 
p,ppointed, and in Bengal and Bombay Directors, of Industries were 
appointed in the latter half of 191t ; in Bengal, however, the permanent 
appointment of a whole-time Director dates from 1920. In 1918 De- 
partments were formed in Assam and in the Central Provinces, but 
in these provinces the Directors of Industries were not, and are not 
now full-time officers. In Bihar and Orissa and in the Punjab Depart- 
ments were created in 1920 and in Burma the Department of Indus- 
:|iies' commenced work early in . 1921. The Industrial Commission had 
rec<mitoeodf^ that the Director of Industries should have the position 
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of a Secretary to the local Government for industrial subjects: but 
this recommendation was not accepted. At a later date the same officer 
held the appointments of Secretary to Government and Director of 
Industries in Bihar and Orissa ; but the combination was effected mainly 
for reasons of economy and this arrangement is no longer in force. 

With a view to co-ordinating provincial efforts a Conference of 
Directors of Industries was convened at Simla in April 1920. It was 
attended by the President. and. Members- of the. Board of Industries 
and Munitions, officials from all the major provinces, including eight 
Directors of Industries and a number of other officers dealing with 
industrial subjects. The more important questions discussed related 
to the organization of the growing provincial departments and the 
machinery by which the new policy was to be carried out. Although 
it was known by this time that industries and technical education would 
be transferred to the care of Ministers, the provincial representatives 
present at the Conference were all agreed as to the desirability of cons- 
tituting an Indian Industrial Service. 

It could, of course, be argued with some cogency that there was 
nothing inconsistent in the control of policy in respect of the develop- 
ment of industries by Ministers and the execution of that policy by 
means of all-India Services. In England Ministers have little in- 
fluence on the selection of the personnel of the public service working 
under them ; and in India Ministers were entrusted with the control 
of other Departments whose superior staff was composed mainly or 
exclusively of members of an all-India service. It was, moreover, 
clear that the creation of services such as the Industrial Commission 
contemplated would largely diminish in some directions the serious 
difficulties which faced those Ministers who had to embark on a new 
programme : and mention had already been made of use of this argu- 
ment before the Joint Select Committee to support the proposal for 
the transfer ” of industries. 

But this view did not take sufficient account of the position in Indiu 
and of public opinion on the question. In the first place, there was 
clearly something anomalous in transferring responsibility for certain 
subjects to provincial Governments and creating at the same time to 
deal with these subjects new services' whose pay, conditions of service, 
etc., would be determined by an authority in no way subject to these 
Governments. More important than this was the fact that, to the 
Indian public, alhindia serv'ices were inseparably associated with the 
older form of Government and with the control of policy by an authority 
superior to the local Government. The fact that such services had 
been up to that time predominantly European emphasized their con- 
nection with the older r%ime and strengthened the anxiety not to add 
to their number. Pt. Madan Mohan. Ilalaviya in the minute he, appended 
to the Industrial Commission’s report had ^ already voiced a fear, which 
'was shared by a considerable 'seOtidh,' that the new services if created 
mighh for a long time remain practically the monopoly of Europeans. 
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And it was a very common view tliat. apart from tMs danger, all-Indirc 
services were not compatible with, responsible provincial Government 
some, indeed, regarded all the services as an anachronism in the new 
conditions.^ 

The principle of an all-India Industrial Service had been accepted 
bj?' the Secretary of State in September' 1919,' when he had also approved 
the proposal to create Committees to consider the Industrial Commis- 
sion's recommendations regarding the scientific services. And, as 
already mentioned, the proposal to form both the Iiidnstrial and the 
Chemical Services had been approved by local Governments. But iiO’ 
active steps were taken to form the services, and further progress was 
left nntii after the Reforms were in' operation. This was a wise decision 
for, although the recognition of the fact at the time seems to have been 
a little imperfect, it was almost inevitable that Ministers would be 
opposed to the formation of new services of the type proposed. Indeed^ 
an indication of the coming reorientation of policy was available before 
the Ministers were appointed. For “when, in the latter part of 1920,. 
a number of local Governments replied to a request from the Govern- 
ment of, India for their views on the, Chemical Services Committee's' 
report, there was a tendency to ^ question the wisdom of creating a Chemi- 
cal Service and even the Governments in favour of going on evinced 
little enthusiasm for the proposal.f 

As a number of replies had been sent before Ministers had been 
appointed, it w^as decided to postpone action until the Ministers generally 
were in a position to give their views, and the subject was brought up 
before the Third Conference of Departments of Industries, held at Simla 
in May 1921. This Conference was attended by seven Ministers dealing 
with industries and eight Directors of Industries and devoted a long 
discussion to the question.J Sir . Thomas Holland made a strong- 
appeal for the creation of a Chemical Service. But although it was 
readily admitted that there were some advantages to be gained from 
such a service, the general view was on the whole critical. In the end 
it was decided to postpone a final conclusion in order to give local Gov- 
ernments an opportunity to review the position in the light of the dis- 
cussion which had taken place. A similar decision mm reached as 
regards the Industrial Service. - The Fourth Conference, held in Calcutta 
in April 1922, -was definitely opposed to the creation of either the Chemi- 
cal Service or the Industrial Service. 'The views of the Conference were 
later confirmed in official correspondence and the proposals were accord- 
ingly abandoned. 

The decision admittedly made' it impossible to carry out the policy 
' ^ , of the Industrial Commission,,- and'- a ■significant comment on it was made 

• - ‘ ^.See; for’ example, Sir P. 0. Ray's -mmate of dissent to the Cliemical Services Com* 

* , ' ■ y ,;.miltee*s report. ' , • 

. ^ y , y; A/'wlmmary of most of the replies is, given in Bnlhlin ImAim I atid 

, ^ ■;• Indian InSmirm'and Ldbmr No. 1$^ 
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ill 1927 ill the report of the Bom^aj^ Industries Committee whicli was 
able to view the position with the experience gained by subsequent 
years. This Committee, consisting almost entirely of non-officials, most 
of whom were members of the Legislative Council, wrote— 

"‘During the years 1916 to 1918 the Indian Industrial Commis- 
sion, under the presidentship of Sir Thomas Holland, was 
touring the country, and all subsequent thought and effort 
in the direction of industrial development in India has been 
largely affected by the recommendations of that Commis- 
sion : and this committee is of the opinion that Government 
cannot do better than follow the general lines of that report. 
In following its recommendations the first difficulty met with 
is that the recommendations for action by Provincial Govern- 
ments depend in many vital particulars upon corresponding 
action by the Central Government, whereas the Central 
Government have rejected some of the most important 
of the Commission’s proposals. This question assumes 
great importance wffien we consider the industries which 
we can usefully try to develop and the expert assistance 
necessary for the purpose. The recommendations of the 
Industrial Commission for the development of industries in 
the provinces depend upon the Central Government provid- 
ing two alMndia Services, those of industrial chemists and 
industrial engineers. Our problem would be very much 
simplified if there were any such central pool of industrial 
experts upon w'hich we could draw for the supply of men to 
man a provincial department. No province can afford to 
employ specialists in every industry which might be developed 
in that province. But, if a central pool were available, an 
expert in any particular industry might be taken by the 
province for a few years only, as was the intention of the 
industrial Commission.”* 

But, if the position at the time is realized, the decision reached by 
the Ministers is seen to be almost inevitable, and it must not be forgotten 
that the creation of the services, while it would undoubtedly have ad- 
vanced the policy of the Industrial Commission, would have brought 
its own difficulties, political and otherwise. Indeed, in other trans- 
ferred Departments, the advisability of transferring the superior per- 
sonnel to the complete control of local Governments has since been 
recognized, and even if new all- India Services had been created, it seems 
not unlikely that they would have come to an end a few years later. 
It is particularly unfortunate that the' Industrial Commission had, 
report in advance of the introduction of. the Reforms and not at a lalej! 
date, for it would probably not have been beyond their powers to devise 
a system which, while taking full account of the altered position, would 

^ Report of the Industries Comsaittee .{Bombay), 1020-27, paragraph 12. ■ , _ 



have conserved many of the advantages which their scheme was designed 
to secure. 

But ‘if- it was no longer possible to . carry out the general scheme 
designed by the Indiistrial , Commission, their recommendations were 
still extremely vakable as indicating the lines along which the pro- 
vincial ' departments should be . organi^sed. Ministers, on taking over 
their portfolios, found Directors ' of Industries in existence : in most 
cases they were assisted by Advisory Boards as recommended by the 
Commission ; in the Punjab three local Boards had been formed. But 
in the majority of provinces the departments were in an embryonic 
stage : most of the staff necessary to enable them to operate had still 
to be appointed, and programmes of work had to be prepared. In 
every province an advance began. Experts were recruited, local officers 
appointed, old schemes revised and new schemes prepared, and increased 
expenditure sanctioned. There were, of course, difficulties ; experience 
'was small in most provinces, experts were not always forthcoming and 
resources were limited. Even where the men were available, provincial 
governments weih not always able to maintain a sufficient variety of 
experts to enable them to cope with the various activities that they 
recognized to be desirable. Further the general economic situation was 
gradually deteriorating. The prospect of indiistrial development which 
had appeared to be extremely bright became considerably dimmer 
before most of the new Departments could effectively participate. But 
in the first year or t'vw of the new ministries’ existence, substantial 
progress was made and the outlook, for a time, was hopeful 

At the same time the Central Government maintained its efforts 
to carry out as far as was now possible the scheme of the Industrial 
Commission. Evidence of its determination was seen in the creation 
of the Central Department of Industries in February 1921. The de- 
partment took over the ivork previously done by the Board of Indus- 
tries and Munitions and it thus assumed responsibility for most of the 
subjects which the Industrial Commission desired to see allocated to 
it. But technical and industrial education could not be included in 
the list nor could the new Department assume responsibility for the 
development of industries, save in exceptional circumstances, for these 
subjects were now in the care of Ministers, So that it is not too much 
to say that what the Commission regarded as the most important func- 
tions requiring the formation of a new Department were outside the 
purview of that Department when it was formed. And with the abandon- 
ment of the proposal for the industrial and scientific services, the in- 
fluence „ which the Department' could exercise on industries became 
tether diminished. It is true that the , Department had to deal with 
a number of subjects of importance : but most of these were not of a 
/'character which made a, new Department essential There were indeed 
only two subjects' of first olai® importance which involved the adop- 
• of a^n|w policy and an advance along new lines in the manner 
. C^mmission—these.'were labour and tho purchase of' 


In connection with the subjects transferred to ministers, efiorts 
were made to co-ordinate provincial activity and so to fulfil the inten- 
tions of the Industrial Commission. Reference has already been made 
to the Conferences of Provincial Departments of Indnstries, of which 
four were held between 1920 and 1922. The proceedings of these Con- 
ferences have been published : they naturally dealt for the most part 
with provincial subjects and on these Ministers and Directors of Indus- 
tries were enabled to exchange views. Indeed the main value of these 
Conferences lay in the opportunity they afforded for those facing similar 
problems in different provinces to meet and to pool their experience. 
They were also intended to give Ministers and Directors an opportunity 
of seeing on the spot industrial developments in other provinces : thus 
the second Conference was held at Cawnpore and the fourth at Calcutta, 

In other ways, too, attempts were made to co-ordinate provincial 
work. Following suggestions made at the first Conference the Cen- 
tral Government commenced the issue of three kinds of publications 
relating to industries. The Journal of Indian Industfies arid Labowr 
which was published quarterly from February 1921 till May 1923 was 
intended both to act as a bond of union between those working on the 
subjects in different provinces and to give to a wider public informa- 
tion which would assist Indian enterprises. Specialized subjects w^ere 
discussed in the Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour which were 
published at irregular intervals. And a Monthly Circular was issued 
from January 1921 by the Central Department of Industries ; this 
was not available to the public, but served as a medium in which Direc- 
tors of Industries and the Central Department could exchange informa- 
tion regarding industrial developments. Each provincial department 
was thus enal)led to reap the benefit of the experience that was being 
gained in other provinces and to maintain constant touch with indus- 
trial progress in India as a whole. 

But by 1922 financial stringency became general and it was evident 
that both in the Central Government and in the provinces, retrench- 
ment would be necessary. In the provinces the young industries de- 
partments naturally presented themselves to the financial woodcutters 
as suitable subjects for their axes. They were for the most part ad- 
mittedly new departments and they spent money to an extent fiot 
contemplated only a few years before. The larger industrialists did 
not require the new departments and their voice was in some cases 
influential in determining the extent to which development should be 
arrested ; those engaged in minor enterprises and cottage industries 
which the departments were primarily intended to foster were not vocal. 
In one or two cases, it must be admitted, the departments had not ypt 
fully realized the limitations on 'their 'own possibiHties. Even in respect 
of the smaller industries, most of the results to be gained from their 
expenditure lay in the future rather than in the present and those who 
were convinced of the value of the. work initiated could seldom claim 
that it was indispensable. ' / 
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As a result of the necessity for economy, there was no proYince 
where progress was not checked but departments in provinces where 
the financial stringency was most acute naturally suffered most severely. 
Thus in Bengal, the Director in his report for 1922 was able to say that 
the organization, so far as the staff of officers wm concerned, was 
nearly completed during the year. This organization follow^ed fairly 
closely the lines laid down by the Industrial Commission and iiicliiclecl 
five circle officers and five headquarters officers—a Dkector, a Deputy 
Director, an Inspector of Technical and Industrial Institutions, an 
Industrial Chemist and an Industrial Engineer. The local letrench- 
ment Committee remarked The Department ...... piuports to be 

' engaged in' the execution of an active policy of fostering and develop- 
ing the industrial gxowdh of the provinces ’b And having come to the 
conclusion that in the existing circumstances the work of the Depart- 
ment could not extend beyond giving somewhat elementary advice 
and help to small industrial concerns and cottage industries, largely 
in the direction of collecting information and making it readily avail- 
able to those ill need of it they proceeded to recoiiinieiid drastic 
economies. Their recommendations were not fully accepted, but in 
1923 the five circle officers were all discharged and of the five other 
posts, two remained vacant for over two years. 

In Bombay, the Advisory Committee attached to the Industries 
Department were consulted in 1922 by Government on the advisability 
of closing down the Department and recommended this course. The 
Department was thereafter maintained in a skeleton form until its 
abolition in May 1924. It ivas recreated in July 1925, but with greatly 
reduced functions and resomces. In Apuil 1927 it again suffered eclipse ; 
no appointment was made during 1927 to the Directorship which then 
fell vacant, and the supervision of the activities of the Department 
was divided between the Collector of Bombay and the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies.^ In Burma the Department of Industries did not 
survive after 1922 but the development of cottage industries was made 
the care of a mw Cottage Industries Department which started earh" 
in 1923. Elsewhere, posts were abolished, expenditure reduced and 
schemes postponed. Progress everywhere was retarded and most of the 
provincial departments were severely - handicapped for several years, 
Eor example, in the Central Provinces, the Minister for Industries placed 
before the Legislative Council in August 1921 an ambitious programme 
for the industrial development of the province estimated to cost about 
20 lakhs. This included extensive experimental and research work, the 
development of minor andpnttage industries, and a big advance in 
„ technical and industrial education. The greater part of the programme 
was abandoned. It is only .fair :to ' add that retrenehmoBt, while it 
prevented, the development;, of 'many, useful- activities,- was responsible 
for the abandonment of some projects wffiieh later experience has shown 
■ to 'be unsound.. .b ^ ;; ■■ ■ 

’ ' : ' V*' 0 k ’ ' DirBCtor of ladiistries .was, appointed in 1920. 
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, Tlie/aetivities' of .Central ■Department :came; under. tHe revieW''. of 
■ tlie .Ret'renclmeiit :Com.mittee in 192.2-23. , .Tliat Committee*.j .cliscnssiiig 
' the. formation, of what is^ described as.' the so-called Industries Dep.art-. 
. meiit' ''’.wrote— . 

■ ' doubtful w^hether' at' that time sufficient regard was had 

, .to the fact that, mnder the Reforms Scheme, the develop- 
of industries had been' classified as a provincial trans- 
' 'f erred 'subject, ' save in 'cases where such development by 
. central authority.' is declared, by order of the Goveriioi- 
C4eii.eral in Council made'-' 'after consultation with the Local 
' CTOveriiments concerned, to be expedient in the' public interest. , 
We understand that no such declaration, has ever been made 
ill ■■ 

A,iid the.. ,Co.inm.i.ttee proceeded ■ to . recommend the d.iscoi.itiiiuance .of 
^ nearly '...all the new activities'.- -undertaken in consequence of' the^ Indus-.' 
.Arial.Gom3B.issio.ii's report. They recommended the combination' of the.' 
Department 'ivith the Commerce Department, the abolition of the Indus- ' 
trial Iiiteliigeiice Section, .the abolition of the Labour Bureau, 'the post- 
ponement of the construction of the School of Mines, and the reduction 
of the StO'ies Department vrhich had recently been organized aiid.w.as 
still in the iii.itial stages of development. 

Some of their recommendations, were accepted. The .Industrial 
Intelligence Section flisa|3peared and with its elimination, the new De- 
partment became unable to undertake any co-ordinating work in con- 
nection with industries. The inter-provincial Conferences came to an 
end, the publications were disGontimied,t and all attempts to assist 
in provincial activities were abandoned. The Labour Bureau was 
abolished; but arrangements were made to carry on some of its work 
and the new Department was given the name of the Department of 
Industries and Labour b The Commerce Department, however, retained 
its separate identity, and the new Department took over instead the 
work of the old Public Works Department including responsibility for 
Posts and Telegraphs, which the Inchcape Committee had proposed to 
allocate to a Communications Department. The School of Mines pro- 
ject had to be set aside for the time being, but the recommendation 
regarding the curtailment of -the Stores Department's activities was not 
accepted. 

In the new Department subjects connected with Industries formed 
a much smaller proportion than in the old one, and the curtailment 
of such activity as had been attempted marked the end of the endea- 
vours to work on the main .lines laid down by the Industrial Com- 
mission. There was, indeed, some force in the criticism made by the 
Inchcape Committee regarding the imperfect realization of the changes 
made by the Reforms. Reither-.m the.; Central Government nor in the 

, * Report of tlie Indian RetrenoUment Committee, 1922 page ISl. 

t The Bal!etiii.-y of Indiaa Industries aad Labour began to appear again in August 
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Legisiatiire was tlie extent of the divorce 'between central and provincial 
activity in certain directions folly realized at first.- Thus the Legisla- 
tive Assembly over a year after the introdnotion of the reforms recom- 
mended, in a resolution, generous expenditure on State technical scholar- 
ships in a number of subjects for which the Central Goveninieiit were 
not now responsible. The Government of India had already been ad- 
vised by the Auditor-General that they were no longer competent to 
grant such scholarships. It may be doubted, indeed, if the Central 
Legislature ever fully acquiesced in the constitutional position resulting 
from the transfer of the development of industries. As late as 1927 
a resolution was moved in the Council of State calling on the Govern- 
ment of India to spend 50 lakhs annually for ten years on “ the develop- 
ment of new industries in India under the direct supervision and control 
of the Government of India The mover, The HonTde Seth Goviiid 
Das, who obtained considerable support, laid stress on the difficulties 
of Ministers in dealmg with the subject and added '' I do not see any 
salvation until and unless the Government of India intervenes He 
urged co-operation between the Government of India and local Govern- 
ments in the matter and suggested that the difficulty slioidd be brought 
before the Statutory Commission on Constitutional Eeforms. 


CHAPTER V. 

Teghxical Bbucatiox. 

In reviewing the various branches of Government activity in respect 
of industries it is convenient to begin with technical and industrial 
education. Success in other directions is largely conditioned by pro- 
gress in this direction and even those who are most inclined to limit 
Government activity recognize the provision of education for industry 
as a legitimate function, indeed a duty of Government. 

(a) The question of controL . 

The period under review has been characterized in most provinces 
by the control of technical and industrial education by departments 
■dealmg with industries rather than departments dealing wnth educa- 
tion., Reference had already been made to the slow' progress made in 
•earlier years and to the efforts on the part of those Governments who 
took the initiative in participation. in industry to transfer the control 
of industrial education from the departments of public instruotioin 
The Industrial Commission strongly .supported this tendency. After u 
detailed discussion of the merits of the question, they recommended 
that, with the exception of institotions-. of. collegiate rank, all, indus- 
trial and technical institutions should be controlled by Departments of 
Industries. . Thej'laid particular emphasis on the necessity of correla-' 
, tion between education of _ this fype''ahd- the requirements of-; industry, 
>nd they regarded the, DepaHments' of Industries as the only organiza- 



tions wiich' 'could seciire that correlation. These ,¥iewSj ' they ^added,. :had^ 
the support of almost every'' educationalist.,., of standing who appeared 
before them. ■ , 

' , In Burma technical education -was. not' transferred to the short- 

lived \Iiidustries ; Department, . but the ' Cottage Industries Department 
assumed respoiisib,ility for ' the iudustriar'schools. A Committee which 
reported .in 192'7 . on Technicah'aiid. 'Vocational Education in Burma 
approved, .this arrangemeBt 'and proposed that other important branches 
„Qf .technical education 'should: be ■ -controlled by a Board directly res- 
ponsible; to ' the "Minister for' Education. Elsewhere the. , recommenda- 
tions of the Industrial Commission were"" generally • followed e.xcept in 
'Bombay.. There an. industrial wvorkshop was placed 'under' the Indus- 
tries ' Department for ' Some time -and that Departme'nt also supervised 
the, weaving schools, but 'the. Department of Education (assisted by a 
Committee of Direction) remained in control of technical and industrial 
education. The majority of a Committee which considered the subject 
of technical education in Bombay in, 1921-2' recorded their opinion that 
in common with most other provinces, the provincial Department of 
Education has not handled with confidence the problems of techB.ical 
education ■ B.ut they recommended: that technical education should 
remain under the Director of Public Instruction, the immediate control 
.resting with an enlarged Committee of Direction, over wdiicli the Director 
of .Industries could, if necessary,, preside. f, Unfortima'tely his depart- 
ment. w.aB' .shortly to suffer eclipse and a.Dommittee appointed. '.by. the 
local Government in 1926 to examine the Trorking of the reconstituted 
department found that the Director of Industries was not a member 
of the Committee of Direction. They recommended his addition to 
that Committee and advised that industrial education should be placed 
under his control. 

In Madras, a committee on technical and industrial education w-hich 
presented its report in 1923 approved the system then in force by which 
trade and industrial schools were supervised by the Industries Depart- 
ment and the colleges and higher institutions by other departments. 
In the United Provinces, a committee appointed to review the working 
of the Industries Department received a memorandum from the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction expressing the view that technical schools 
should be brought under his department, and they accepted the view 
that a change should ultimately be made in this direction. But the 
United Provinces Government, which in early days had taken the lead 
in advocating with emphasis the transfer of technical education from the 
education department, observed The Government have accepted the 
Industrial Commission’s advice 'that the Industries Department should 
inspect technical schools, and see no reason' to depart from it They 
added, however, that, as the Commission recommended, they would 
seek the advice and co-operation of the Education Department. 

t Tte iiiinority leeO'mmended Aat the agency in elarge ol technical education 
should be controEed by a Provincial' .DeTelopnaent Council' and that the participation 
of the Director of Public Instniotion should be limited to membership of the GonacIL -v, 
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(b) Technical education abroad. 

An important brancli of teciinical education for Indians is the system 
of State Technical Scholarships for study abroad. The mtroduction o 
the Eeforms was attended by the provincializatioii of the existing sciienie. 
The Government of India were precluded by ■ the chaiiges^ iii the cons- 
titution from granting scholarships except in a very limited 
subjects, and the provincial governments were free to adopt any sene e 
that appeared suitable. Generally they have continual to grant sclioiar- 
ships on the lines of the system formerly in force. The most^ comnioii 
period for scholarships is three years, a year’s further extensum lemg 
given in a number of cases. They generally amount to abou; w-' 
annually, with free passages both ways. Occasionally a premium c*s 
also been paid for securing admission to a factory. 

The Committee on Indian Students of 1921-22, over which Lord 
■ Lytton presided,, emphasised., as the. only effective solution o.f ^ ® ^ 

of Industrial students the development of facilities for technical stuciies 
in India in co-ordination with Indian industries. But in spite o giea > 
advances in technical education within India in the last few ^ 

demand for technical education in England and elsewhere ^ ^ 

appear to be diminishing : in fact one effect (which was anticipa e 15 ^ 
the Industrial Commission) of the advance in technical education m 
India has been to increase the number that can benefit by training abioac . 
Local Governments generally have shown a tendency in recent years to 
increase the number of scholarships but the numbers sent exhiut- wre 
variations. The Madras Government maintain 8 or 9 scholars, and tne 
Gov'ernnient of Bihar and Orissa give three scholarsliips annuai } . m 
the Punjab, the scheme for scholarships has been in. suspense for aimos 
the whole period. The following figures show the number 01 btate 
Technical Scholars under the supervision of the Education Department 
of the High Commissioner for India in each year : — 

■ ^ '• , Year. ’i021— 2. 1923*~4. j 1924---5. j 1925—6. 1 1926—7. 


Scholars . i 35 j 30 I 35 j 40 


40 I 57 


^ The majority in each year are engaged in receiving a Lmversily or 
College training 7 but a substantial proportion are eriiployed 111 wor.ks 
and fabtoriesd' The subjects of study cover a very wide range. Idieim- 
cal technology in various' branches naturally claims a large prcrportion, 
\ m the opportunities for first-eiass„ training in this direction in India 
are small: ''the industries most co'mmonly, selected are oOs, dyes and 
leather.' " Other industries^ studied by provincial scholars include glass, 
^|^5;;industrial alcohol, eleoteo-plating,^ saw nulling and drugs. Scholar.- 
tiot given mnivil ehgineemg,' which is extensively taught m 
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.India,, .bnl several liave been given.'in- other' branched :;nf . engineering 
: particiilarly' elec^^ engineering. Mining- and ■ geology have had;^ fewer 
.scholars than formerly ; with the adoption of the' project for an Indian 
..School of Mines, the Government, of India ■ ceased to g.ive scholarships 
in these subjects from: 1925, , Several'- scholarships; have been given by 
the Government of India' in metallurgy. 

The Industrial Commission commented on the fact' that many scholars 
found themselves compelled, on their return, to adopt another maans 
of livelihood than that for which their scholarship had trained them, 
and they suggested that scholarships should only be given to men who 
had already committed themselves to industrial work. This rule does 
not appear to have been generally followed, for in 1924 the Indian 
Students' Department in London stated that such evidence as it had 
indicated that a large proportion of returned scholars failed to secure 
empioj^ment in the special branches for w'hich they have been trained. 
Scholarship schemes have been revised in many provinces since then, 
and scholars are frequently selected with the assistance of a local Board, 
who are competant to assess the opportunities available in different 
industries. 

A new departure has, moreover, been made by granting scholar- 
ships to actual industrialists, a system which virtually eliminates the 
xisk of scholars returning to find that the capability they have acquired 
is not wanted. In Bombay in 1921 travelling scholarships of Rs. 5,000 
each were awarded to two owners of a gold and silver thread factory to 
enable them to study improved methods of manufacture in Europe. 
This experiment was undertaken in consequence of a recommendation 
by the Advisory Committee on Industries, which desired to see scholar- 
ships granted to industrialists to enable them to go abroad and return 
with ideas that would assist Indian industry. More recently, the United 
Provinces Government, in addition to granting the ordinary long-term 
•scholarships, have adopted a system of granting short-term scholarships 
to enable men actually engaged in manufacture to receive training 
abroad in the industries and trades in which they are engaged. The 
scholarships amount to Rs. 2,500 each, and they are given only to men 
whose previous experience of their trades enables them to benefit by 
a short-term training abroad and w^ho are in a position to supplement 
the assistance given by Government. The industries in which such 
^scholarships have been granted include hosiery, leather, sugar and soap 
making. 

And in a number of recent cases, the grant of scholarships has been 
‘Closely related to possible vacancies in .Government service. For 
example, the Government of Bombay and the Government of India 
■have recently granted scholarships to apprentices from their printing 
presses, with a view to their 'employment in higher appointments in 
the presses if qualified, At present the Government of India are grant- 
ing one such scholarship annually, each scholarship being held for four 
years. The Madras Government -have 'also adopted a somewhat similar 
scheme in which part of the training’ is given in the Madras Trades 
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Scliool. A scheme for training men in aviation, designed to meet the 
requirements of the Civil Aviation directorate.- has recently been insti- 
tateci Schemes of this kind as a rule bind the scholar to serve Govern- 
meat for a period of years on Ms return if so re€|iiired, provided that he 
is offered a post of not louver than a specified iniiiimiini saiarjt, but they 
do not carry a guarantee of an appointment. A scholarship recently 
granted for the study of wood teehnology in America wa,s also granted 
with a view to a Governiiient appointment, and the metallurgical scholar- 
ships granted by the Govemment of India were connected with tln^ needs 
of the inspectorate of the Indian Stores Department ; all the scholars 
who retimied during the period were given appoiiitiimnts. A number of 
other state scholars have also obtained official appointments. 

But state activity in respect of technical education abroad is not 
confined to state -scholars. The Education Department in the High 
Commissioner's Office in London, in' addition to advising technical 
students from India, assists actively in securing facilities for their train* , 

ing. In respect of practical training, the major portion of the work is 
entrusted to the Director General of the India Store Departiiient whose 
technical officers approach suitable firms., Facilities are liniitecl in some 
directions, particulariy in. civil engineering, a subject in which India 
probably -affords greater opportunities,' of experience than England. An - ; - 

armigement has recently t36en-.made by which Indian students who 
have- qualified as Civil Engineers-froni British Colleges (as well as from / ; 

Indian Colleges)- are given a year's practical training on State Railways 
in India. The student who in England would generally have had to 
pay the usual premium of 100 guineas, receives a stipend of Rs. 100 per ^ 

mensem while training in India. 

(c) Engineering Colleges, 

In India in 1921 there were only four Government technical in- 
stitutions of collegiate rank — ^the four engineering colleges at Riirki, 

Guindy, Sibpur and Poona. Two more engineering colleges have been 
added. The Maciagan College of Engineering, which was opened at 
Moghalpura, near Lahore, in 1923, ,was established to provide training 
in mechanical and electrical engineering. The college training is given 
in conjunction with practical training in the Moghalpura workshops- 
of the Horth-Western Railway. The higher classes are designed to 
, produce qualified niechanical and electrical engineers ; the lower classes 
' train mechanics and electricians. Those in the upper, classes spend , 

three years in college and then' receive' two years' workshop training 
in' the railway workshops. The mechanics and electricians' classes 
conbine workshop duties as apprentices with college training throughout 
their 'five years' period, spending' approximately one-quarter of their 
Lime in college classes. The competition for entry in both classes has 
been' keen. '' ■ 


_ Bihar ’School of Engineering which formerly aimed at the 
.imning off suborffimte. civil;, and , included artisan classes 
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was raised to .the status of a ■ college in' 1924 and secured affiliation to 
the Patna University. . The college' in addition to its civil engineering 
•classes maintains subordinate classes and an ■ artisan class and trains 
meclianical ; apprentices. ' It has had to .cope with some difficulty in 
recruiting: itS' superior, staff,;' which 'by: 1927 had not reached the full 
•complementj' and the' .candidates- for the mechanical apprentices^ class 
have proved, ' somewhat ..defective ' in , quality. , But the' provision of 
facilities for, higher 'education has. met a. real- need, and th,e,re has been 
a big demand for entry to the higher classes. It is interesting to note 
that although engineering colleges, with one exception, are not 
supervised by Departments of Industries, the organization of the new 
colleges in Bihar and the Punjab was the work of these Departments. 

Changes have also taken place in the existing colleges. The Rurki^ 
Guindy and Sibpiir colleges have all contracted their scope, with a 
consequent reduction in numbers, and greater power to concentrate 
on the lines of teaching for wffiich the colleges were primarily intended* 
Eurki ceased to give training in mechanical and electrical engineering 
in 1923, after a faculty of engineering, which has attracted large num- 
bers, had been established in the Benares Hindu University : the 
college thus returned after many years to its original purpose, the train- 
ing of civil engineers. In Guindy and Sibpur subordinate classes have 
been eliminated, provision for those who formerly entered these classes 
having expanded elsewhere. In Sibpur the mining classes have been 
closed as higher education in this branch is now available at Dhanbad. 
The question of establishing a College of Engineering in the Central 
Provinces was considered by a provincial Committee on Vocational 
Training ; but they found that there was an insufficient demand to justify 
its establishment. 

(d) Specialized institutions. 

Two further Government institutions of collegiate rank have been 
established since the Reforms. The scheme for a Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore dates from the Naini Tal Conference of 1907. 
The scheme framed by that conference contemplated a division of 
the Institute between Cawnpore and Rurki ; the Cawnpore branch 
supplying a training in chemical industries (and later in textiles) 
while the 'Rurki branch would give, a training in various types, of 
engineering. A technological department which was designed to include 
cotton technology was opened in the Thomason College, Rurki, but, 
as airedy stated, it proved a 'failure. Classes in textiles were held for 
some time at Rurki but were finally closed in 1920, The Cawnpore 
Institute began work in 1920, "the, intention at this time being to make 
it purely an. institute for research.- : But it was decided in 1921 on the 
advice of an expert Committee to .combine technological training with 
research, and courses were opened ..in general chemical research, oils 
and leather. A course in sugar /is'., vnow being 'started. The erection 
of permanent buildings was . substantialy assisted by subsoriptions 
offered in response to,., an appeal by'-Sir-.-Harcourt Butler, whose name 
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the Institute bears. Tlie pupils receive a preliiniiiai;y training in mecba- 
iiical engineering ; tills bas been provided at Lucknow, pending the 
equipment of an engineering workshop in the Institute, and is designed 
to assist pupils to qualify as managers of large works or to start on 
business on their own account. Practical work is included in the course. 

The enrolment is 30 students. Candidates are willing to come at their 
own expense from other provinces, but not a single stiaieiit from the 
United Provinces has yet entered without a stipend. 

The Director of Industries in the United Provinces,, writing in October 
1927, gives the following particulars of the subsequent careers of the 
students. '' Out of the total number of 33 students who eoiiipleted 
their training in May. 1925, 1926 and 1927, seventeen are eaniiiig over 
Es. 33,000 a year, five have started their own business, tliree have- 
obtained overseas scholarships after being emplo 3 u-?d, four liave either 
had posts or have been ofiered employment. Only four are uiiciiipioyed ’h 
Most of the appointments have been given by European firms and the * 

students have in some cases been given posts fomieiiy held by trained 
Europeans. ; 

The Indian School of Mines at Dhanbad wus opened at the end ; 

of; 1926. The proposal to establish a School of Mines was' first mooted .1 

in 1914 and was examined 'and supported by the Industrial Commis- 
sion, In 1921 the project was complete and a Principal was recruited, 

But the scheme "was suspended on the recommendation of the Indian 
• . Eetreiichmeiit Committee and it was not until 1924 that funds were 
available for construction : the preliminary expenses in respect of 
buildings and equipment amounted to about 19 lakhs of rupees. T!ie 
School is intended to act as a training gromid for Mining Engineers' 
and Geologists. A three j^ears’ course leads to a Certificate in coal- ; 

mining, metalliferous mining or geology and a four years’ course to a ' ,» 

Diploma in mining engineering or in geology. In addition to receiving 
Ml instruction in theory^ the student is trained to use his hands and 
mind in the manipulation of tools and machines and in the conduct 
of operations. He is given ample opportunity of becoming familiar 
with mining operations and geological formatiozis and is also required 
to undertake practical wmrk in a mine or geological field wvuk during 
each long vacation. The College is supervised by a Governing Bodj" . ' 
responsible to -the Government of India who defray all its expenses. 

The entries are limited to 50 annually, under a system which secures 

some vacancies for every province ; a considerable proportion of ■ the ^ 

■ "studentB' are in 'receipt of scholarships from provincial Governments 

or the Government of India, The- '.'.entrance examination attracts a 
large number of candidates';'' an ''interesting feature hitherto has been 
the keenness of C'ompetition from the: Punjab, a province which has. ^ j 

few" mines, and the success oi Punjabi candidates in securing admission, 
v ' ' V"-; Specialised technological traMng.of m advanced character is also 
givjp, Jp the Bengal Tannmg.I'natitute,: which was established as the 
Eesearch Tann^ry-';to;19i9;' permanent 
basis in '1925:'' subjects taught 
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ill' elude . .tlie„ principles of leather manufacture and analytical' cieinistrj^*.. 
,:as 'applied to tlie/inaiiufacture';'' with., these , are comhined the actual 
manufactiire . of leather at the .demonstration tannery and laboratory 
w.ork... in, .leather. A preference is given to science graduates and those, 
who. -have 'passed 'the intermediate science ■ S'tandard ; but the educa- 
tional ^tests are relaxed for, those, who have a connection with the industry. 
..There;. has been keen competition lor theuvailable places, and the anxiety 
of yoiithsV' of the, educated middle class, to obtain, the training offered 
is a re'in'.arkaHe testimony to the extent to which the limitations imposed 
on this,: class by religious and social "Custom' in ■ respect of eiiiployineiit 
have broken down in Bengal. .. 

: In,. the' important iron and steel industry a valuable technological 
training ' is ■ iiow' given in the Jamshedpur Technical ' Institute., TliiS; 
was started .in 1921. by the Tata Iron and Steel Company in co-operation: 
with the Bihar and Orissa Government : an initial grant of a lakh of 
rupees was made by the Government of India. The institiitdoii pro- 
vides a sound theoretical training in metallurgy and other subjects- 
along with , a thorough practical -'training in the iron and- steel works- 
of the Company. The course lasts for three years and students .have 
exceptional prospects of emplo}nnent at the end of the:ir course. Of 
thirteen students who completed the course in 1924, twelve were given- 
five-year contracts by the Company -on an initial salary -of 200.,' ^' 
rnenth, and one a similar contract starting on Es. 150. Unfortimately 
the aversion on the part of educated youths to manual labour which 
has nowhere entirely died out is stronger in Bihar and Orissa than 
elsewhere and in spite of the prospects of em|)Ioyment and the grant 
of stipends during training, difficulty has been experienced in filling 
the places reserved for residents of the province. The Director of 
Industries observes that in the Bihar College of Engineering, which 
demands the same educational standard for entrance, although fees 
have to Be paid and the prospects of employment afterwards are un- 
certain, the applications from residents of the province have far exceeded 
the available places. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Technical Education (oontd.) and Industeial Education. 

[i!iJoTE. — The terms ‘technical education'’ and ‘ indnstriai education’ are loosely 
used : what is described as a technical 'school in one province would be classified as an 
indnstrial school in another ; and even 'within the same province there have been cases 
of a ‘ technical school ’ in one district giving precisely the same training as an ‘ indnstrial 
school ’ in another. The experts seem to- be agreed that there is a distinction between 
the two classes of education, but they differ on the' question of how the division should 
be made, and it is probable that an exact boundary-line cannot be drawn. . It is con- 
venient here and follows a fairly common practice. to restrict ‘technical education’ 
to education, however elementary it may be,- mainly or exclusively directed to the more 
organized branches of indnstiy,'e.p,i'.engmeerihg, mining, and to regard as ‘ industrial- 
education ’ training, of however,Mg^-"a'' standard, .directed to unorganized branches of 
Industry such as crafts and cottage industries. . "Schools which, although engaged in 
’ industrial education, -;ao defined, also- provide” -'technical education have been treated 
as technical schools, .but' the proper elassifica.tion of gome schools is not free from doubt.], 
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(a) Technical schools. 

The period under review has seen a distinct advance in the provision 
of teclinical schools, but progress in different provinces has been by no 
means even. In Bengal there was in 1920 only one higher technical 
school, the Ahsanulla School of Engineering at Dacca. This school 
has expanded considerably and two important new technical schools 
have been opened. The Kanchrapara Technical School began in 1922. 
Constructed by the Bengal Government, it is maintained in co-operation 
with the Eastern Bengal Railway. The ordinary course lasts for six 
years, during which practical training in the workshops is accompanied 
by theoretical training in the school ; the latter occupies about a quarter 
of the apprentices’ time. The school also prepares apprentices for 
further study for the profession of mechaixical engineer at Sibpur. The 
Calcutta Technical School is designed to give a good theoretical training 
to lads who are concurrently receiving practical training in various 
trades and industries in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. The project 
was prepared by a Committee in 1920 and Government acquired a site 
at a cost of lakhs in 1921. But financial stringency prevented pro- 
gress for some time and the school began in 1926, when it absorbed 
the evening classes of an existing aid^ school. The school is under 
the control of a Governing Body, substantial grants being made by 
Government. Another new development since 1920 is the constitution 
of a Board of Control for Apprenticeship Training, formed in 1921, 
which prepares syllabuses for training and conducts annual examinations 
-for apprentices, and an examination for a Diploma in Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering. 

In Bihar and Orissa since the reforms a large proportion of the funds 
available for the Industries Department has been constantly devoted 
to technical education and substantial progress has been achieved. 
Reference has already been made to the conversion of the Bihar School 
of Engineering (the only higher technical school in the province in 1921) 
into an Engineering College and to the starting of the Jamshedpur 
Technical Institution. The Orissa School of Engineering was opened 
in 1923 with classes for lower subordinate engineers and artisans. In 
1925 it was raised to the full civil en^eering class and in 1927 a mecha- 
nical apprentice department was introduced. In North Bihar the 
Tirhut Technical Institute was opened in 1925. It includes a leather 
working class, a meehanica! apprentices’ class and an artisan class and 
has already proved very popular. A number of firms have agreed to 
take studente for practical training. A third addition to the technical 
schools is the Ranchi Technical School which was raised to that status 
in 1926 after a useful career as an industrial school catering mainly 
for aboriginal students. The mechanical apprentices’ classes, which 
. were constituted in that year, received, like the older classes, mOre 
•applications for admission than opsld be granted, and the passed students 
•of tiris institution are absorbed in .Cjnjfipjment without much difficrdty. 
'The same period ha«a seen. the epf^b&E^ent of the Jamalpur Technical 
Institute, wluch k xn opnjuno- 
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'the Proving The: conrse here is for three 

moaths 'aniiiiaily over a period of five years, and East Indian Railway 
apprentices from several centres attend it in batches, ■', 

Reference has been made,, in; connection, with the decision to keep 
technical and industrial "education' in,. Bombay under the Education 
Department, to the Committee which' investigated the subject in that 
Presidency in 1921 '‘22. ■ The'. Committee was' instructed to inquire into 
the existing position and to draw up. a comprehensive scheme for . the 
future needs. The minority put forward an extremely comprehensive 
scheme involving additional-capital .and' recurring expenditure aiTioimt-v 
ing to about four crores of rupees in the following ten years ; the majority 
were much less optimistic regarding the demand for technical instruction 
and the technically instructed, but made a number of proposals for 
reorganization. But financial stringency made immediate advance 
diSiciilt and from 1924 the Local Government adopted a policy of post- 
poning the claims of tenchnical and industrial education in favour of 
primary education. Ko new technical schools have been opened. The 
two existing schools, the College of Engineering Workshop at Poona, 
which was. re-organized, and the R. C. Technical Institute at Ahmedahad 
have more than doubled the number- of their pupils between 1920 and 
1927. The chief step taken to encourage higher technical education 
was the assistance given at a critical time to the Victoria Jubilee Tech- 
nical Institute in Bombay. This institution which is a central techno- 
logical institute attracting pupils from all over India found itself in 
serious financial difficulties in 1922. Mainly as a result of grants from 
the Bombay Government amounting to Es. 6,80,000 it w^as able to 
complete its new buiklings at Bycuila, to which it moved in 1923, and 
to offer facilities for many more students. It receives an annual grant 
from the local Government of Rs. 1,25,000. 

In Burma the Insein Technical Institute which is the only higher 
technical school was entirely re-organized in 1922, and its teaching 
is now connected with the engineering courses opened at University 
College, Rangoon, in 1924. The Institute, in addition to providing 
for artisans, gives intermediate courses in civil engineering and in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and engineering students from, 
the University attend the Institute for part of their couse. The 
Institute has been enlarged in every way and the numbers have risen 
from 101 m 1920 to 296 in 1927. Evening technical classes have also 
been organised in Rangoon in civil, 'mechanical and sanitary engineer- 
ing and building construction and have proved increasingly pop'olar. • 

In Madras no new higher technical .schools have been started and 
it has been decided to close one ^ of the,, two engineering schools* The 
Madras Trades School was transferred to permanent buildings in, 1924 
and placed on a permanent, -basis. It provides courses varying from 
five to two years in subjects' connected, with the engineering and build- 
ing trades, and gives both theoretical '-and. practical training. Techno- 
logical certificates,,, are given: mechanical and electrical engineering^' 
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Classes in printing bave recently ■been'. added^ and tliere are also pre- 
paratory classes. Tlie numbers on .the roll have risen from 370 in 1920 
to 638 in 1927. The Railway Works School ,;at Perambiir is an offshoot 
of the Trades School. Instruction is given here to apprentices of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta 'Railway by the staff of the Trades 
School, the Railway Company .meeting: the cost. The Governiiieiit 
Industrial Institute at Madura was reorganized in 1920 and sin(?e then 
has given a five years’ course in metal working, including foundry and 
smithy work, machine shop practice -and' the ;maiiagemeiit of machinery. 
There is also a full course in woo-d-working and short courses are given 
in motor car driving and mechanism.-. The' numbers have risen from 
49 in 1920 to 86 in 1927. The leather Trades Institute gives techno- 
logical instruction to a few students,, but. the demand for the training 
it gives has declined ill .recent years. V.. 


.In the ..Punjab, no additions were made to the,. .number of tecimieal 
^schools. ■ .But, 'a.'', weaving- .factor 3 r,' „has; been ; practically completed at 
Shahdara for the purpose of instructing graduates, matriculates and 
artisans in the management and use of power looms. The primary 
aim of the institution will be educational, but it is intended that it 
■should be worked as a commercial factory. The Government, Techni- 
cal School at Lahore has developed both in numbers and in teaching. 
The demand for admission has been extremely keen and the numbers 
have'Tisen from 321 in 1920 to over -SOO.- ' The-Kasur .Engineering School 
has also increased in numbers, 



In the United Provinces the three technical schools at Lucknow, 
Gorakhpur and Jhansi all date from before 192L They have all 
increased the number of their pupils and there has been a steady rise 
in their standards. The first' two schools have regular courses for both 
foremen mechanics and artisans ' but '.'cater principally for nieclianics. 
The Technical School at Jhansi gives .theoretical instruction to appren- 
tices on the Great Indian Peninsula ■ Railway. The Textile School, 
opened in 1924 at Cawmpore,-is intended for training foremen for pow^er- 
driven textile mills. It includes a fairly complete cotton spinning and 
weaving mill, and also cotton gins. Lectures are also given in media- 
•nical engineering, mathematics and physics, and textiles, A night 
class meets the needs of artisans in the local mills. 

In Assam the Prince of Wales Technical School, Jorhat, was opened 
in 1927 with 93 ppils. It^ contains a class for ineclianicai apprentices, 
a ' motor mechanical class and a wood-working class. In tie Central 
Provinces the Engineering School at 'Ragpur has grown steailily in 
numbers, and additional classes have been, opened both in the media - 
nical anddn the- civil engineering'-departments,. Both in Assam and in 
the Central Provinces scholarships are systematically given to enable 
students to obtain higher technical, ."education of the kind they require 
nutside the province when facilities wire-, not otherwise available, and 
thfe'system is also followed in; some respects; by other provinces. Thus 
the Indian Institute pf;Mencc’’Bt Bahgalore and’t& Victoria Jubilee 
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Institutej Bombay; have ' received ' schol^^ supported by; several 'Gov- : 
•ernments, and . practically all provincial Governments give .scliolarsMps 
tenable at ' the Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. , Governments . in „ 
some . cases . also contribute- to the espenses of institutions outside the , 
province to .secure. the admission of students, .from their provinces.,'' ' 

(6) Other forms of training: 

For the coal mining industry, technical ediicatioii of the school 
..standard,, is provided in classes in ^ the coal fields. The ■classes which 
are . maintained at several centres- By -the Governments of Bengal .and 
Bihar' and Orissa are held in the evenings and^ cover three, years, ' : They 
supply . instruction in mathematics and 'science, mechanical drawing, 
mining and geology and mining engineering. The object is to enable 
educated employees to obtain certificates as mining managers. Classes 
are also held for those aspiring to qualify as sardars : these are con- 
ducted in the vernacular. The system in both provinces was reorganized 
and improved in 1921, and a whole time lecturing staff has been engaged. 
The depression in the coal industry has recently diminished the attend- 
ance, and for the upper classes there is, in Bihar and Orissa, a dearth 
of students with good educational ' qualifications. But in 1926-27 there 
were over 500 on the roll of the vernacnlar class in Bihar and Orissa 
, alone. 

The past few years have seen great developments of the system 
of training apprentices in government factories and workshops. As 
has been already indicated, the training of State railway apprentices 
is in a number of cases undertaken in conjunction with government 
technical colleges or schools. There are other training schemes on 
the railwnws : for example the Great Indian Peninsula Eaiiway at 
Bombay trains apprentices who receive technical instruction at the 
Victoria Jubilee Institute. Valuable training in printing is given in 
presses owned by the Government of India and provincial Governments. 
Apprentices have been trained in ordnance factories for some time and 
a comprehensive scheme of training covering ail the military ordnance 
and clothing factories has recently been approved. Under this scheme 
training is provided for student apprentices, trade apprentices, special 
apprentices and boy artisans. The student apprentices who form the 
highest class receive a theoretical and practical training designed to 
'fit them" "for trades 'requiring a general engineering education. Trade 
apprentices are given a thorough knowledge of one ' trade but are also 
given opportunities of acquiring knowledge of allied trades, -while special 
apprentices are trained in highly specialized trades such as tanning 
and the manufacture of harness and saddlery. The ordinary period 
of training for an apprentice is five years and the maximum" number 
is fixed at 230. Provision is also made for 'a four years* counse, both 
theoretical and practical, for ^ boy ''artisans, 'preference being given in 
selecting these to sons 'of workmen" emplojM' in the factories. The 
annual cost of the. ■scheme is estimated at' over 2|- lakhs of rupees, and 
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Jiosfcels are to be constructed, for,-. apprentices at two ordnance factories 
at an initial cost of over 2|- lakbs.- 

(c) Industrial Schools, 

With very few exceptionsj tie 'technical colleges and schools in 
India are controlled by Governments or by bodies cm which G'oveni- 
iiients are represented*”. But industrial edncation is given by three 
types of agency. Some schools are maintaiRecl and erjii trolled by 
Government, others by local authorities, district boards, and others 
fay private 'authorities,' e.g., niissionar}^ -bodies and inclividiials. Host 
of the schools that are not maintained by Goveimment are in receipt 
of goveriiment aid and are supervised in some degree fay goveriiiiient 
inspectors. Bisciissing the three classes, the last qiiiiiqiieiniial report 
on public instruction in the United Provinces observes— 

In ecjuipment and efficiency of working those wliieli are main- 
tained by Government stand first ; following them are 
institutions maintained by non-officiai deiioniiiiational or- 
ganizations such as missionary bodies and orphanages with 
industrial classes ; the schools^ maintained by local , boards - ^ i 
come last, mainly because they receive less personal attention , ' '' ;j;'- 
and supervision -from mmbers of the board than the deno- yi': 
minational institutions do from their managers 

Aided schools, if less efficient, cost Government less to maintain, and 
the question of the most profitable channel for expenditure — Govern- 
ment schools or aided schools — ^is one on which the practice of Local 
Governments indicates considerable divergence of views. 

The Ministry of Industries in the Punjab in a resolution of 1923 
stated It has long been recognized that the maintenance by Local 
Bodies of industrial schools which are partly financed by Governineiit 
grants-in-aid is an uneconomic and inefficient means of advancing 
Industrial Education”. And as soon as funds permitted, the Punjab 
Government embarked on a systematic policy of provincializing the 
schools controlled by District Boards and Municipalities. Nearly all 
the schools have been taken over by Government on a system by which 
the charges falling on the local body axe reduced by 20 per cent, each 
year until they disappear. The Delhi School has also been transferred 
from the Municipality to the Administration. In 1920 there were in ' 
the 'Punjab and Delhi nine industrial schools, all owned by locai bodies, ' ; 

, with 1^,200 scholars. In 1927, only, one of these remained under a locjal 
body, and. there were 18 Government industrial schools with about - 
, 2,600 scholars. These schools concentrate,, for the most part, m car- ’ ' 

^pentry'and metal work Another addition to the list of Government ' i 

industrial schools in the Punjab is a^small school for the blind at Lahore. r 

, There is also a Government 'Zenana school for women and girls, which 
, was formerly very small and has .now' over 100 pupils. A school for 
■ Hindu and Sikh women and 'girls'- started in 1924 in a building provided 
.. by the late Sk.Ganga Earn and has’ proyed;POgu^^^^ -- ^ ■ 
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Tlie Central Weaving Institute .at- 'Amritsar has been/: 'developed^ 
-out of a small weaving school..' In '■1920-21 when classes for, educated ' 
students were .begun, there were '23- students'; in 1926-27. there ■ were: 
66 and the Institute has- taken an- active. part\in the activities associated 
with ....the,,. ,improveine.nt of ■ the ■' handloom industry. .The four other 
weaving schools were absorbed by the industrial schools in 1925. 

Selected pupils from, the industrial schools go' on to the Mayo School 
of Art, Lahore, in which the elementary section was recently eliminated. 
The school now concentrates on advanced work in art industries in 
which it has long-established reputation. ‘ . Two new institutions giving ■ , 
a specialized training are the Government Institute of Dyeing and 
Calico Printing at Shahdara and the Government Hosiery Institute 
at Ludhiana, The former which replaced a small dyeing school contains 
a model dyeing factory and had 66 students in 1926-27 ; the latter 
which began work in 1926 has classes both fox matriculates and for 
.artisa.ns. 

In the -United Provinces the policy has been to encourage aided 
schools and at the same time to increase greatly the number of Govern- 
ment schools. The number of private aided schools, maintained for 
the most part by Hindu, Muslim and Christian religious organizations, 
has risen from 33 to 74 between 1921 and 1927 : but only about half- 
a-dozen of these can claim more than 30 pupils. The starting of schools 
by local bodies is a new development in the province ; there were no 
isuch schools in 1921, and there were 13 in 1927. Simultaneously sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the multiplication and growth of 
Government industrial schools. The schools concentrate on one indus- 
try, the industry selected being as a rule one which is vigorous in the 
locality. The centre of instruction for the handloom weaving industry 
is the Weaving Institute at Benares which has advanced classes for 
instructors, senior and junior classes and artisan classes, and also teaches 
hosiery manufacture. There are six small Government weaving schools. 
There were formerly a number of peripatetic weaving schools but these 
were closed on the recommendation of a committee which examined 
their vrorking in 1921. A weaving and cotton printing school has 
recently been opened at Bulandshahr and the Dyeing and Printing 
■■School at Oawnpore, which trains both foreman dyers and artisans, 
has trebled its numbers in the last seven years. 

To the two leather working schools at Cawnpore and Meerut one 
was added in 1925 : all these schools give a two years’ course. ^ The 
Wood- working Institute at Bareilly and the Carpentry School at Alla- 
habad have grown steadily : both have courses for two and three years 
in various branches of wood- working and in upholstery and advanced 
■courses for teachers and others who' have passed /.through ordinary 
courses. Two mew carpentry schools have;, been opened at Naini Tal 
.and Fyzabad. Other Govemmentvschools recently opened include a 
metal-working school at Aligarh, a farassware school at Benares and 
, .an ■ebony-working school at ’A-meediework school lor girls 
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:lidstels; a.re\to;;,l)e;coiistriicte4 at: ,two.orflEan:ce;:factom^ 

at an initial cost of over 2| laklis. 

(c) Industrial Schools. 

With very few, exceptions, the 'technieal colleges .'and ' schools , in:. 

: India are controlled by Governments .or by, bodies on. which Govem- ' 

' inents are represented. ■ But ' industrial ' education is given .by ' three 
types., of agency. . Sonie ' schools .'are m.aintained and , controlled by , „ , 
Governiiient, others :b,y . local ^a'uthori^^^ e.g., district boards, and others 
by ,:'pr.iv.ate' ', 'authorities^ bodies,' and individuals. Most 

of the schools that are not maintained by Government are in receipt 
of government aid and are supervised in some degree by government , 
inspectors.' ■ Discussing the three classes, 'the last'' quiiicjiieniiiai report 
on public instruction in the United Provinces observes — 

, , '^tln.'equipinent and .efficiency of '-working those which are main-' 

,. tained by - Government '.-.stand ■ first ;.. following them are ; 

.. ' ' .institutions, maintamed- by 'non-official denominational or*' - 

- ganizations such as missionary- bodies and orphanages with 
industrial classes ; the schools maintained by local boards 
come last, mainly because they receive less personal attention 
and super-\dsion from members of the board than the deno- 
minational institutions do from their managers 

Aided schools, if less efficient, cost Government less to maintain, and 
the question of the most profitable channel for expenditure — Govern- 
ment schools or aided schools — is one on which the practice of Local 
Governments indicates considerable divergence of views. 

The Ministry of Industries in the Punjab in a resolution of 1923 
stated It has long been recognized that the maintenance by Local 
Bodies of industrial schools which are partly financed by Government 
grants-in-aid is an uneconomic and inefficient means of advancing 
Industrial Education And as soon as funds permitted, the Punjab " 

Government embarked on a systematic policy of provincializing the 
schools controlled by District Boards and Municipalities. Nearly all 
the schools have been taken over by Government on a system by which 
the charges falling on the local body are reduced by 20 per cent, each 
year until they disappear. The Delhi School has also been transferred ^ 

from the Municipality to the Administration, In 1920 there were in ’ . 

the Punjab and Delhi nine industrial schools, all owned by local bodies, 
with 1,200 scholars. In 1927 only one of these remained under a local ' ' 

body, .and there were 18 Government industrial schools with about 
2,600 scholars. These schools concentrate, for the most part, on car- 
pentry and metal work. Another addition to the list of Govemment 
industrial schools in the Punjab is a small school for the blind at Lahore. ^ 

There is also a Government zenana school for women and girls, which 
was formerly very small and has now over 100 pupils. A school for i 

Hindu and Sikh women and girls started' in 1924 in a building provided | 

by’ the late Sir Ganga^ Earn and has proved popular, , ■ - | 
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Tlie Central Weaving Institute ' at. Amritsar has been developed 
■out of a small weaving schooL' -In 1920-21 when classes for. edueated 
.students were begun,' there were 23; students in 1926-27 there were 
66 and the Institute has taken an active part in the activities associated 
with the improvement of' the ■■handloom- industry. The four other 
weaving schools were absorbed 'by the industrial schools in 1925. 

Selected pupils from the industrial schools go on to the Mayo School 
of Art, Lahore, in which the elementary section was recently eliminated. 
The school now concentrates on advanced work in art industries in 
which it has long-established reputation. Tw'o new institutions giving 
a specialized training are the Government Institute of Dyeing and 
Calico Printing at Shahdara and the Government Hosiery Institute 
at Ludhiana. The former which replaced a small dyeing vschool contains 
a model dyeing factory and had 66 students in 1926-27 ; the latter 
which began work in 1926 has classes both for matriculates and for 
.artisans. 

In the 'United Provinces the policy has been to encourage aided 
schools and at the same time to increase greatly the number of Govern- 
ment schools. The number of private aided schools, maintained for 
the most part by Hindu, Muslim and Christian religious organizations, 
has risen from 33 to 74 between 1921 and 1927 : but only about half- 
a-dozen of these can claim more than 30 pupils. The starting of schools 
by local bodies is a new development in the province ; there were no 
.such schools in 1921, and there were 13 in 1927. Simultaneously sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the multiplication and growth of 
Government industrial schools. The schools concentrate on one indus- 
try, the industry selected being as a rule one which is vigorous in the 
locality. The centre of instruction for the handloom weaving industry 
is the Weaving Institute at Benares which has advanced classes for 
instructors, senior and junior classes and artisan classes, and also teaches 
hosiery manufacture. There are six small Government iveaving schools. 
There were formerly a number of peripatetic w^eaving schools but these 
were closed on the recommendation of a committee which examined 
their working in 1921. A weaving and cotton printing school has 
recently been opened at Bulandshahr and the Dyeing and Printing 
School at Cawnpore, which trains both foreman dyers and artisans, 
has trebled its numbers in the last seven years. 

To the two leather working schools at Cawnpore and Meemt one 
was added in 1926 : all these schools give a two jeam' course. The 
Wood-working Institute at Bareilly and the Carpentry School at Alla- 
habad have grown steadily : both have courses for two and three years 
in various branches of ' wood- working and in upholstery and advanced 
courses for teachers and others who have passed through ordinary 
courses. Two new carpentry schools have been opened at Faini Tai 
and Pyzabad, Other Government schools recently opened include a 
matal- working school at Aligarh, a brasswaxe , school at Benares and 
'.an obony-worMag" school at Na^a. - A • needlework school for girb 
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at Lucknow WM closed in 1922-23. Tie School of Arts and Crafts at 
Lucknow has a few pupils studying fine .art and gives training to a large' 
number in industrial arts. Of the 20 Government industrial schools 
in existence in 1927 all but seven were opened after 1921. The total 
number of pupils in Government industrial schools (excluding the model- 
weaving schools in which the numbers, have always been small) was 
about 1,100 in 1927 which is about double the numbers of seven j^ears 
before.. . ' ' 


In Bengal there were, apart from the weaving schools, at the begin- 
ning of the period three industrial schools owned by Government': 
a fourth was taken over from a local board in 1922. These schools 
give a training in several branches of industry, carpentry and black- 
smithy work being included in every case. The provincial Betreiicliment 
Committee observed in this connection '' C4overiimeiit schools are not’ 


only unnecessary but absorb so large .a. share of the available public 
funds that other., schools are likely, to receive , insufficient support 'b. 
They accordingly recommended that the schools should be hancled 
over to district boards. The recommendation tvas not accepted, but 
the Local Government adopted a policy of starting new schools only 
on a grant-in-aid basis. The Director of Industries discussing this 
policy in his report for 1926 observed '' The position is unsatisfactory 
from every point of view and there seems to be no hope of substantial 
progress in technical education unless either Government itself shoulders 
the burden or local bodies tap new sources of revenue 'b No school 
was opened hy a local board during the period, but there has been an 
increase in the number of schools under private management, and a 
large addition to the number of their scholars. In 1926 the Director 


of Industries reported that the Government schools vrere not trainirig 
students how to make a single saleable article except the roughest pro- 
ducts of the village carpenter and that the goal of turning out first class 
craftsmen had been entirely missed. Since that date the reorgani- 
zation of the schools has been taken in hand. The number of their 
pupils in 1927 stood at about the same figure as in 1921. 

On the other hand the Government of Bengal have adopted a policy 
of increasing the number of wearaig schools. The object is to provide 
in every district at least one centre of instruction in weaving and in 
larger districts two. Thus the number of district weaving schools was 
raised from six to eight in 1926 and the number of peripatetic training 
centres, which stood at eight in 192L had reached 26 by the end of 1926. 
All these institutions are attached to the Central Weaving Institute 
at Serampore wffiich trains teachers in "wearing and also equips students 
to set up and manage small weaving and dyeing factories. The higher 
course "was extended to three years in 1920. There is also an artisai s, 
class lasting a year. Female classes, which "were started by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association ^ with Government aid in 1921 weie 
taken -over by, Government in 1922 /and are -'uffiKated to the , Institute. 

■ Other actiyities^ of the, Institute, are mentioned elsewhere. An entirely 
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new institution: is:' the Silk Weaving .and'Dyeiiig' Institute at Berhampore 
wMch npenecl ill 1927 with 60 pupils.- ; ■. ' 

.. In 'Bihar '.aiid the Eanchi, Industrial .School an industrial 

school at Phulbani, a' '‘weavmg school at Bihar and apprentices classes 
.in ..the Dehri Canal Workshops- are 'old institutions ; 'as . has been already 
-stated the largest' of these, the' Ranchi School, -was raised to the status 
.'of a.' ^techiiical,: 'scho.ol in '192'6. Three .new' institutes have been started 
■during the., period. :'.The Bhagalpur .Silk Institute began work in 1921- 
22 and was moved. to a. new building of its own in. 1923. The Cottage 
Industries" Institute' at 'Giilzarbagh was opened in 1925 ; its. activities 
.have covered 'a large number of industries, including cotton weaving,' 
dyeing, lametta iveaving, durry and carpet making,, knitting, toy-making, : 
The Wool 'Weaving Institute at Gaya started as a demonstration factory 
and is now maintained for educational purposes. . These institutes follow 
the usual institute plan and their. activities are not confined to tuition': 
they are responsible for the stimulation in various ways of the indus- 
'tries to which they relate,,. I and some . of their other activities will be 
noticed later. The Bhagalpur Silk Institute, the most successful of the 
three so far, had 69 pupils In 1927, the Cottage Industries Institute, 
.had 33 and. the Wool Weaving Institute 19, Classes have also- been 
...started for instruction in the use -of dobbies with haiidlooms at Eanchi 
and Madhiibani. A class to teach book-binding and composing work., 
has been opened in the Gulzarbagh Government Press. Local boards 
own no technical or industrial schools in this province, but some have 
under consideration proposals for opening industrial schools. Aided 
industrial schools are small and not very numerous, but they include 
all the female pupils in receipt of training in crafts. 

In Madras industrial education has hitherto been left almost entirely 
to private authorities assisted by grants-in-aid. Apart from the in- 
stitutions mentioned in the previous chapter, the only Government 
.school offering industrial education to the public is the Textile Institute, 
Opened in 1922 and placed on a permanent footing in 1925, the Institute 
provides the usual two courses — a supervisors’ course lasting two years 
and an artisans’ course of one year. In addition to instruction in hand- 
loom weaving, it teaches dyeing and block-printing and maintains a, 
hosiery section and a museum. 

The aided schools, numbering 57, with the exception of one owned 
by a local body are carried on under private management : Christian 
missions have been particularly active in this direction and special 
attention has been given to craft instruction for girls. The regulation 
■of these schools appears to have been more systematic than in other 
provinces, a whole-time Inspector of Industrial Schools supervises them 
on behalf of Government, and a reasonably efficient standard is main- 
tained. But they are unevenly ' distributed throughout the Presidency 
and the Madras Committee on Industrial and Technical Education of 
1922-23 recommended that , Government should, as funds' permit, open 
model industrial schools in certain; areas, Proposals for the establish- 
ment of three such schools were prepared in 1927. 





In Burma 'the Saunders Weaving Institute at Amarapnra, wHch: 
formerly tangiit only artisans, introduced advanced classes in 1923' 
and has about doubled its numbers since- 1920. It is also responsible' 
for extra-scholastic work in assisting -the handlooin industry. Train- 
ing in dyeing and carpentry is also, given. Two new industrial schools^ 
have been opened, a lacquer and carpentry- school at Pagan where the" . 
lacquer industry is well-established -and', a' pottery school at Iiisein, 
where lads who have already served a term with master potters are given 
a more advanced training. Thereds; only one -aided private technical 
■and industrial school in the proidnce-;' district' funds have been used 
from time to time to start weaving schools,,,' but these -.have hitherto- 
had short lives. 

. In 'Assam,,, the older ,instituions. comprise the industrial .schools- at 
Shillong and Kohima and the . Shillong Weaving School. These three , 
institutions jointly had only 49 pupils in 1927, and an industrial school 
at /Tura'' which'.., was' openecl in l'919-..was .'dosed .in' 19,26. The School , ' 

.of '.Handicrafts '.at Sylhet which starred. in 1923 has been mo, re siiccess'ful. ■ 

It has two courses of three years’ each in wood-working and metal- 
working and had 72 pupils in 1927. The Government Weaving Institute 
at Gauhati, which has given instruction to artisans since 1920, opened 
higher classes in 1923 ; these attracted more applicants than could be 
admitted and the passed pupils have done well 

In the Central Provinces there were two Government industrial 
schools at the beginning of the period — ^the School of Handicrafts at 
Nagpur and the Robertson School at Jubbiilpore, To these have 
been added a School of Handicrafts at Akola started in 1922 and a 
small leather tanning school at Nagpur, started in 1925. 

Apart from the weaving schools, the only industrial school belong- 
ing to the Government of Bombay is in the School of Art at Bombay 
where the Reay Art Workshops give instruction in cabinet making 
and stone carving, metal work, house decoration and caipet weaving. 

Three industrial schools for criminal tribes were opened by Govern- 
ment during the period. The number of other industrial schools has 
remained fairly constant. 

(Vi) Stifends, 

In addition to providing facilities for industrial and technical edu- ^ 

cation, it has been necessary in some areas to provide stipends for the 
pupils on a liberal scale. For example in Bengal in 1926 over 60 per 
cent, of the pupils attending Government technical and industrial " 

schools were in receipt of stipends. In the majority of provinces stipends, 
are given to a substantial proportion of the students. Efforts were' ' 

made in some cases to reduce the stipends. In Bengal on the recom- 
mendation of the provincial retrenchment committee, who were impressed ^ 

by the fact that in the preceding year there were 2,000 applications- 
for admission to the Serampore Weaving institute, the Local Govern- 
ment abolished stipends and free -studenfehips. at that institution. The i 

effect was instantaneous ; the upper 'elasa secured only six students in the , i 
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following year aad 'tlie' orders had" to' -be revised. In Berai scholarships 
in one, Governmeiit school and one aided school were halved ''Mii., order 
to educate: the parents in their duty of giving their sons 'Superior technical 
instruction.'” The., parents declined to be educated in this fashion^ 
.recruitment,. was adversely affected, and' the policy had. to be' reserved. 
15,. vacancies' reserved for students without .scholarships in' one school 
were unfilled. , An interesting -■experiment is being made in . connection 
with the Sylhet ■.Scho.ol of'.' Handicrafts'. where .stipends' were 'sanctioned 
for six years from, the start and are. to be abolished in 1,929. , 

■ ..The need, for such stipends' arises mainly 'from the ,fact that it is 
dilficult . for the artisan classes to lose the ' supplementary , earnings of 
their boys. The pO'Sition in many areas is 'set out in the followi.iig extract, 
from a recent resoliitioii of the Government of the United .Provinces' ,, 
(where stip,ends'are fairly numerous) ; — ' 

. ' ' Hearly all Government schools are free. But even so, ^artisanS' 
are not generally willing to send their children to school 
■ without the,', help of stipends.- The Go v.ernment have hitherto ' 
acquiesced in the position, and ■ by offering small sums for 
subsistence are helping the poorer parents to release their 
sons from the post of subsidiary wage earner in order that 
technical training may double their earning power. But 
as the 'Value of the technical schools comes to be more gene-' 
rally recognised, the proportion of stipendiary .students'' 
,ought to decrease.” ' 

A further factor which adds to the need for stipends in some cases is 
the enlianceinent in the economic value of the pupil which results from 
even an incomplete course. Some schools have suffered severely from 
pupils leaving before their training was complete because they were 
sufficiently trained to earn what appeared to them to be an adequate 
salary. It should also be remembered that the work turned out in 
a good industrial school has some economic value. 

Stipends are also required in some cases to attract pupils from the 
educated ' classes. Here the difficulty is not primarily economic for 
parents who will pay to secure for their boys a literary education wffiich 
gives poor prospects of a career, frequently expect stipends to be given 
at technical schools whose pupils have excellent prospects. In the 
United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa in particular, it is said to be 
difficult to attract the best type of student, and complaints are frequent 
that technical education is regarded by parents as suitable only for 
those who are not good enough for anything else. But if the social 
prejudices against manual labour have nowhere entirely disappeared, 
the advance of public opinion has ' combined with economic pressure 
on the middle classes to produce, a steady improvement in recent years;'" 
In the biggest cities there is generally keen competition to enter institu- 
tions which are efficiently equipped "to meet the demands of industry 
and students from some provinces, 'particularly Bengal, are prepared 
if necessary to go far afield and to incur considerable expense in obtaining 
A training at institutions which' find' it difficult to attract local students. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

The Development of Cottage Industries. 

It is a platform commonplace’ ■ that the cottage mdustiies of India 
are dead or civing and that their ^ resuscitation is a primary duty of 
Departments of Industries. These departments have played an extreme- 
ly important part in assisting the cottage industrialist ; but those 
who are acquainted with the facts do not speak of their work as resuscita- 
tion or revival for the vsimple reason that the belief that cottage iiidiis- 
tries generally are moribund is not founded on fact. iYitli the possible 
exception of China, no country can show such activity in respect of 
cottage industries as India, and there is no sufficient evidence to justify 
the conclusion that there has been any general decline. 

Some industries, it must be admitted, are unable to face conipeti- 
tion from the factories. This is notoriously the case with cotton spiriii- 
ing by hand. The political movements of 1921-23 were accompanied 
by the preaching of a revival of the spinning- wheel as a solvent of Indians 
troubles ; and under this stimulus some spasmodic activity was shown. 
Industries Departments in one or t’wo cases endeavoured to popiilarke 
an improved charhha : but the hand-spinning movement was doomed 
to failure because, in their efforts to secure better utilization of the spare 
time of the poor, the leaders selected an industry in which the cottage 
vrorker fought the mills on such entirely uneven terms as to make his 
remimeration phenomenally small. 

With handloom weaving, by far the most important of Indians 
cottage industries, the position is entirely diSerent. Whatever may 
be its liistory in the future, the prevailing impression that its best days 
are long past is entirely erroneous. It can be established beyond dis- 
pute that in the period under review more cloth was produced by hand- 
loom weaving in India than in any corresponding period for which we 
have statistical information ; and while acknowledgment must be made 
of the stimulus given to the industry by the political movement in favour 
of hand-'woven cloth, it appears to be the case that, at present at any 
rate, the handloom weaver can more than hold his own against the mills 
in simple economic competition. The following paragraphs contain 
a very brief account of activities which have played an important part 
in making this possible. 

The Industrial Commission laid emphasis on the distinction between 
trades such as that of the carpenter and the blacksmith which are carried 
on principally as crafts and cottage industries such m handloom weav- 
ing which compete "with organized industries. In the former case success, 
depends on manual dexterity and a knowledge of the craft ; this must 
ordinarily be acquired in youth, and can be taught in an industrial 
school. But in the latter ease the problem is different. The main 
'difficulty does not lie in the acquisition of skill ; such skill as is neces- 
sary can easily be acquired. • 'Success ^ depends on commercial factors 
rather-than on dexterity ;.it: dep tods' on, tlxe use of the best appliances^ 
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oil;: attention; to, The^adiilt : nanst be assisted as^ 
well , as; the. .cMld^ '.'aiad .education 'takes a 'different iiiea,nmg and different-. 
forms.' ■■■ 

Fixed weaving schools have their value and, as the preceding' chapter- 
ha's shown, the number of .these has steadily increased. But: 'experh. 
■eEce,.' has; shown that demonstration .in the weavers’ villages is more 
'effective than the ■ education of the weavers’' children at a fixed centre.* 
and; it is on- denionstrational methods that attention lias been mainly 
;coii6eiitrated. ..; The ' methods of training-.’weavers at home, have differed', 
from province to province. ' In some areas schools, have been .set up 
which dift’ered from the fixed schools mainly in the fact that they moved: 
at intervals to fresh areas.: very commonly demo, iistration has -been., 
effected by means of small ■ parties' especially formed for the 'purpose. 
For example in Bombay demonstrations have been effected by a' two,'-- ' 
loom method., the demonstrator -working for six months in a centre wdtJi 
one loom while any local weaver can secure instiiictioii on the other.. 
In several provincevS schools—fixed or peripatetic — are combined with, 
demonstration parties. 

Ill Madras where two demonstration parties were at work in 1914 
.five-, parties were organized .in 1920-21, eight w^ere at work by -1921-22-" 
and ten in 1922-23. The number has since been reduced to five as success"'.; 
has been achieved to such an extent as to require a smaller number.. 
■Weaving, ;i.s ' taught to weavers’ children in a number of a..ided industria'I 
schools. In Bomba}^ in addition to nine weaving schools moved 
■from time to time as circumstances required, nine demonstration parties- 
were at work in 1926. The number of weaving schools was reduced to 
four in 1927. In Bengal, in addition to the eight fixed weaving schools 
there were in 1926 26 peripatetic schools, of which 18 were established 
for the first time in that year. In Bihar and Orissa in addition to main- 
taining a weaving school and establishing the Cottage Industries IiivStitute 
for training in weaving, the Industries Department has kept a number 
of demonstration parties constantly at work ; there were four peripatetic 
parties in 1921 and ten in 1927. In Assam two demonstration parties 
were organized in 1921 and a third in 1925. In the Central Provinces- 
a special staff' has worked continuously in the villages popularizing 
new appliances. In Burma demonstration parties were organized by 
the Saunders Weaving Institute in 1924 and in 1926 six deinonstrators- 
were at work in different districts. In the United Provinces where, 
as in the Punjab, reliance has been placed mainly on schools and the*' 
central Institute, a Committee which investigated the subject in 1922 
found the schools in an unsatisfactory state. The peripatetic schools- 
were thereafter abolished and the model weaving schools organized 
since then are responsible for demonstration while aided -weaving schools 
are being encouraged. In- the Central Provinces, on the other hand, 
the work has been continuously entrusted with very satisfactory 'results 
to a special staff working 'in-' the. viUages and Government have opened 
no regular weaving schools,. ■ In nearly all provinces extensive use has. 
been made of exhibitions to display 'the advantages of improved methods*. 
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The aii-India Ilaad- weaving Exhibition organized at Patna at the end 
of iS21 with the co-operation of most of the Departments of Industries 
was particnkrly* successful. But experience tends to show that to secure 
lasting success in any centre demonstrations must be carried on there 
for a reasonaibly long period. 

The first object aimed at by the organizations engaged in demons- 
tration and education has been the 'popularizatioii of the fly-shuttle in 
place of the handthrown shuttle. This reform, which is sometimes 
effected on existing handlooms and sometimes by the substitution of 
fresli looms, is estimated by the experts to enable the weaver to add, 
without extra effort and at an almost negligible cost, betw^een 40 per 
cent, and 100^ per cent, to his rate of production, according to circum- 
stances, Experiments were made in Madras as early as 1902-5 in the 
use of the fly-shuttle and the first demonstration party was organized 
there in 1905, while in several provinces efforts were made to popularize 
the fly-shuttle during or just after the w^ar. But the general spread of 
the fly-shuttle is a movement of the last few years ancl it has been res- 
ponsible more than any other change for the improved production of 
liandloom weavers. The productive 'capacity has in some areas in- 
creased so greatly as to produce marketing difficulties particularly in 
the less favourable marketing conditions which have marked the last 
year or two. In some places weavers, attributing correctly the increas- 
ed production to the fly-shuttle, have actually sought a remedy in the 
return to the old shuttle. The change has not been everywhere effect- 
ed without opposition : in Chota Nagpur an attempt w^as made to pass 
a resolution boycotting those weavers who took to fly-shuttle looms on 
the ground that they could sell their cloth more cheaply ancl other wea%^- 
ers were unable to compete with them. In Madras, opposition was 
offered by village money-lenders who, fearing the attainment of inde- 
pendence by the weavers, fixed so much lower rates for cloth woven 
with a fly-shuttle that the weaver was in some cases compelled to revert 
to the old shuttle. A constant obstacle which is only overcome by pati- 
ence has been the conservatism of the weaver. Even where the elnld 
using the fly-shuttle is able to earn more than his father, the parent 
working at his side has not always been willing to change. But if the 
work is still far from complete, the fly-shuttle has now got a footing 
nearly everywhere and in many areas in which intensive work has been 
done the old shuttle is practically extinct. Automatic looms are now 
being introduced in some places, but their comparatively high cost 
raises a difficulty which does not attend the introduction of the fly- 
shuttle. 

The increase of the rate of production of the weaver has raised a 
fresh problem in that those carrying on the subsidiary processes — wind- 
ing, warping, sizing, etc,, by %dliage methods can no longer keep pace 
with Mm. The introduction of machines for -the preparatory process is 
uneconomical so far as the individual wmym is concerned. More than 
once Department of Industries has' devoted attention to the designing 
'and introduction of watping';and'Smi3^;'maeMn6S .wwked by hand and 
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STiitable for.'.smaligroiips of,"weavers:'but it is/not tisually easy to secure- 
the degree of co-operation necessary- to;/ secure:, the .best results. 

.Vigorous, efforts have -also been made' to enable, the weaver to im* 
prove the. quality., of his output.' Generally speaking., it is in the very 
.coarse 'wo.rk, and ' the very fine work that 'the handloom weaver can com*^ 
pet.e, effectively and the indications suggest that fine work has the greater 
possibilities for ' Mm in. the ' future, .Efforts .. have 'been made in most 
'pro.viiices, to introd.uce .dob'bies,.- -which'' enable the weaver to produce 
ciotli ,, with -. 'patterned . -'borders, and these have met 'with considerable 
success., ^ In the' Central, '.Provinces .where their sale.;. on a substantial 
scale ' dates . from about 1920, 10,000 - d'o'bbies had. been supplied by the 
Industries Department in conj unction ." with local ' ' experts up ' to the end 
of 1926. A simple form of - double, box ' sley , for ' w^eaving check patterns 
'...with .'two, shuttles has 'proved po'pula'r in several provinces. , And fairly 
ge,neral. attention has been 'given to theintrodiiction of jacquard looms 
which", enable, .'the 'w^eaver to prod'uce cloth with comparatively elaborate 
.designs..,,'';'':,,...-,". 

In addition to convincing the weaver of the value of improved ap* 
pliaiiees' it is -generally, necessary, if the best res'tilt's are to-be obtained 
to assist ill their supply. Departments have therefore usually under- 
taken the, s'upply of appliances directly or indirectly. In many cases 
, local . -carpenters have been "taught to co|)y demonstrators' niodels. In. 
..other '.cases car'penters have been empioye'd and taught at departmental 
institutes. . The carpenters employed "in the Gauhati We.aviii,g Institute," 
Assam, .have recently been unable to cope with the public demand for 
looms and sleys. 

Hand-weaving, while it is the main occupation of large numbers, 
has obvious possibilities of exjiansion as a spare time industry. Even 
the professional weaver is frequently a part-time agriculturalist, and 
to the professional agriculturalist weaving offers the opportunity of 
an appreciable subsidiary income. Attention has hitherto been paid 
mainly to those already accustomed to "weaving but some progress has 
been made in popularizing v^eaving with classes who did not practice 
it before. Many students attend the institutes wdio have no w'eaviiig 
tradition. An interesting experiment in the introduction of w^eaving 
in villages wbere it w'as iinknowrn before has been made in Bombay, 
where a school to train agriculturalists in weaving was started in a vilkge 
in 1922 and has been moved in turn to four other villages since theUi^, 
In one village, w^here the school stayed ior a year, a small weaving 
factory with foim looms was set up by a landowner and 20 looms w-ere 
purchased by other agriculturalists. Mne applications for the opening 
of similar schools came, from surrounding villages. In another, nine 
cultivators aged between 16. -and 30 who formed the first class all pur- 
chased Ipoms after completing their four or live months' training. The 
Bombay Government in 1927 placed -an officer on special duty to exa- 
mine, among other questions relating to handloom wea'ving, the lines 
on wMch weaving could be encouraged, as a subsidiary industry for those 
engaged in agriculture. / ■ ' 
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A oliarjacteTistic organimtion in connection with tiie systematic 
development of handloom weaving is the central institute. Although 
the general system in the various provinces is very far from uniform, 
the institutes have shown an increasing approximation to each other 
in method. There are now central institutes dealing with cotton weav- 
ing in seven out of the nine major provinces : prior to lfl20 three of 
these were not in existence, and two confined their training to artisans. 
On the educational side all conduct two separate courses — one designed 
.to train artisans to be competent weavers, and the other designed, to 
train students to act as weaving instructors and demonstrators and to 
enable them to initiate or supervise small handloom factories. But the 
training of pupils is normally only one of several functions of an insti- 
tute. The stafi of the institute are generally responsible both for the su- 
pervision of the weaving schools and the organization of demonstration 
partie>s throughout the province. And they have to devote attention to 
the preparation of designs, to the improvement of appliances and their 
supply to the weavers, to research, to the supply of advice and assist- 
ance to inquirers, and to the fostering of allied cottage industries. 

The related cottage industries of dyeing and printing of cloth lend 
themselves to similar lines of development. The w^eaving institutes 
generally include dyeing and in some cases block printing in their curri- 
>cula and organize demonstrations in the subject. In the Punjab dyeing 
and calico printing are entrusted to the special Institute established at 
Shahdara which includes a model factory and is also responsible for 
peripatetic demonstrations in dyeing and printing. In Bombay a 
request from local weavers in 1920 led to the starting of a demonstration 
party for dyeing and calico printing. It has proved of distinct value, 
although in one centre the dyers who adopted the improved methods 
had to face a boycott of their more conservative colleagues, who were 
backed by merchants interested in importing dyed yarn. In 1925. on 
the request of a weavers' co-operative union, the party was centred in 
Sholapur. It effected great improvements in dyeing methods, correct- 
ed the strangely numerous mistakes of the local dyers, introduced fresh 
recipes and led to the opening of a number of new dye-houses. After 
accomplishing its vrork, the party was transferred to Sind. Hosiery 
is in several cases another industry for which the weaving institutes are 
responsible. In the Punjab the separate Hosiery Institute., which has 
recently opened at Ludhiana, has undertaken this work. 

In some provinces, the silk industry is of importance and efforts 
have been made to assist the cottage industrialist in all the branches 
of the industry — silk rearing, silk reeling and the manufacture of silk 
goods. In Assam, the supply of improved seeds for silli rearing has 
been undertaken in connection vuth the extensive investigations into 
.sericulture, and in Madras, where efforts have been made to extend 
the production of silk to nm areas, seeds have been distributed and 
peripatetic rearing parties have been employed to assist rearers. Efforts 
are also being made there by ■ demonstration and the training of opera- 
.tives to introduce modern methods. of preparing improved silk yarn. 
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Tile ■ impTovemeiit of vmetkods'and 'designs iii.respect'of goods has 
fomiecl can important part of the work .of the' Weaving .Institute at ilma- 
rapiira in^ Burma, ' which' haS' enabled many, silk weavers to increase their^ ■ 
earnings .substantially.' 

... . Ill', Bihar a Silk Institute was opened at Bhagalpnr,, .a centre' of the 
industry, ,.i.n, 1921. , Its main W'ork is the improvement of designs -and 
, of „ , methods, ' of manufacturing silk goods,, incliiding dyeing and finish- 
, .. ... .ing.,,'. .but it; has also, devoted, attention- to the rearing and reeling of silk* 

' improvements have "been popularized including the in« 

, Production of the fly-s.huttle. It is curious to note that, as happened 
■■Vin a;few cases .with cotton-weavers elsewhere, a large number of weavers 
faced with a depression of trade in 1926 gave up the new looms under 
the impression that their market would improve with diminished pro- 
duction ; they have since started to resume their work on fly-shuttle 
looms. Designs after being produced in the Institute are taken up by 
weavers in the bazar and the local industry has benefited considerably 
by the improvement of designs. The Institute, though not a strictly 
commercial concern, is much more than a purely educational insti- 
tution. In 1926-27, 155 artisans were employed in the Institute and silk 
goods to the value of over Rs. 40,000 were produced, sales being effect- 
ed both in India and abroad, where the goods are establishing a reputa- 
tion. The total net cost of running the Institute for the year was Rs. 
4,000. Recently a Silk Weaving and Dyeing Institute has been started 
at Berhampore by the Government of Bengal. 

The improvement of the wool-weaving industry in Bihar and Orissa 
is entrusted to a separate institute at Gaya. In Bengal a demonstra- 
tion party teaching wool-spinning, blanket weaving and coir-making 
started work in Sandwip Island in 1924 and has done valuable work. 
Demonstrations and exhibitions of the spinning of coir, jute and hemp, 
of rope making, and the weaving of jute are also given regularly in 
Bengal. Demonstrations have also been given from time to time in 
basket-making. These demonstrations have been of considerable value 
to those already engaged in the industry ; but it seems to be doubtful 
if they have had much effect in inducing the ordinary agriculturalists 
to take up the industries as spare-time occupations. In Burma the 
industrial school at Pagan has been responsible for improving the designs 
used by local lacquer craftsmen. 

The Cottage Industries Institute at Gulzarbagh in Bihar, to which 
reference has already been made, represents an endeavour to deal in 
one institution with a number of cottage industries. Since its founda- 
tion in 1925, the Institute has taken up, in addition to weaving, knitt- 
ing and dyeing, a number of minor industries such as lametta work, 
durry and carpet making, the weaving of tape and mimr and the manu-,. 
■facture of toys. The Institute, in addition to training boys, employs 
, , .artisans on a commercial basis, 'dvith a view to "encouraging the general 
adoption of the improved methods of working which have been devised. 
Experience, however, has shown ' that demonstration and training in 
^ tiie Institute has little effect on local artisans, and the best results are 
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obtained -wliere demonstmtions are also*‘giT€ 2 i to aTtisans" outBide tbe.- 
Institute.' 

In. Bombay an endeavour was made,,- to assist a village industry by 
meariB of a demonstration factory.: Casein is made by Kaita villagers 
OB a fairly extensive scale, but tbeir,' product commanded an iridiftereiit 
price because much, of it was inferior and' no attempt was made to iBain- 
tain a standard. A. small casein factory . was therefore started, a.t Aiiand 
in the Kaiia district. The experini'entai and analytical vtork v'Qs con- 
ducted at the Gujarat College and the factory was successful in pro- 
ducing good casein on much the same scale as that on which the wliagers 
worked and with appliances that they ■ could use. The iactory.was 
visited by a-- iiiimher of villagers and -dealers, and apparently liad -some 
effect on local conditions. It obtained 'a good price for its lactic caseir: 
and was offered, lar’ge orders, but its ;scope wus iimired to tieDionstratioB. 
purposes. Experiments were made- later in the mamifactore of rennet 
casein, Irut the expert reports on the product were not '^’ery lavoiirable. 
The activities of the factorv were cut short by the need forretrenci nioiit 
in 1923. 

The development of cottage industries depends on the expansion of' 
markets and in this direction the cottage industrialist is able to do little-' 
unaided. As a rule he is isolated from all markets that are not in lii&' 
own vici'iiity, he do'es not know where the customer is, what he trail ts 
and how much he is willing to pay, and depends for the sale of liis pro- 
duct OB a local money-lender, to whom he may be permanently indebt- 
ed -and -.frorn whom -he seldom receives a fair -priee.^ 

An effort was made in Madras to assist the lace and embroidery 
industry by the exploration of markets. This is an industry depeiideiit 
for development mainly on markets abroad. A lady Tva>s deputed to 
survey the industry in the Presidency and later examined t.he possible 
markets overseas and submitted to report. C4cvernmeiit also eoilected. 
informatioii as to the patterns in demand abroad, distributed these, 
patterns to the local agencies engaged in the industry and sTiinulatecl 
the demand by enlisting the ‘support of an English firm. 

In the majority of provinces depots have been opened for the sale- 
of goods made by cottage workers. In the Punjab a depot was estab- 
lished ill 1921 in connection with the School of Arts and Graits. It 
has sold both the products of the school and of workers outside and has 
worked at a profit. Between 1921 and 1927 it has paid over Es, 3.00, (lOCI- 
to those supplying goods, it has secured increases in prices to producers 
and decreases to consumers' by eliminating iiiiddiemeuA profits and it 
has at the same time been responsible for an improvement in the cjiuility 
of the goods* It has also assisted industrialists in getting into direct 
touch with purchasers both at home and abroad. One difficulty ex- 
perienced in this connection elsewhere is that the cottage worker does 
not realise the importance of keeping up a high staiickrcl The Biitisl't 
Empire Exhibition at Wemblay gave a great stiiiiuliiB to cottage mxnkers. 
in several provinces but some,. .of “’the; 'advantage gained -was lost sub« 



sequently through, the supply of inferior goods. The X^nited Provinces 
'^Government have now appointed agentS' in London for the sale of goods 
'Of this' . kind, but goods are sent,, through the emporium., which can 
•examine them before despatch and so maintain a satisfactory standard. 
'The emporium in Lucknow was maintained at the School of Arts and 
'Crafts, and at one time sold goods on a larger scale than that of the 
Lahore depot ; but mainly owing to faulty management it worked at 
■a loss. It was reorganized and moved to frevsh premises in 1926, but 
its „accfi lints ' for recent, years' show- a substantial adverse balance. , , 

All eri-iporiuni was opened by the Industries Department in the 
■C'Cntra! Museum at .hlagpiir in 1921,, and it has assisted in bri,iig.iiig 
, .'buyers and' sellers together and has effected sales on a small scale.,, ^The 
■direct sales have declined in recent years. In Burma the Department 
■of Industries maintained a sales depot for a short time, and later kept 
only, .samples, supplying, articles on orders being booked. In Bihar and 
'■Orissa ,, a sales, depot' , was: , organized in conjunction with the ,Cottage 
Jiidiistries Institute, which sells goods on a commission of one anna 
.in the rupee and has employed a travelling agent to secure orders. ,' In 
.Assam, 'an empor:i'iim was opened in 1920 at Gauhati. It is now in two 
•,sectio.iis, an emporium which sells the products of 'CQtta.ge ymrkers and 
.,a sto.re which' sells raw materials to the cottage worker. Where neoes- 
■sary,, raw materials are supplied on credit and the cost deducted from 
, 'the' ,p,rice' paid for the finished article., ^ Goods are also sold on commiS'*-' 
-sioii sale, but experience here and elsewhere tends to show that the 
'.money-lender can only be c4,iminated by offering the facilities he offers. 
He may charge a high price, but he supplies material on credit and he 
pays cash for goods, taking on himself the risks of selling. 

The ultimate solution of the marketing difficulty would appear to 
lie in co*operation. Some attention has been devoted to industrial 
co-operative societies for purchasing raw materials and marketing the 
products. But wffiile there have been a number of successes, the work 
has generally been extremely difficult and it can hardly be claimed that 
■co-operative methods have made a big impression in any province in 
.this direction as yet. Co-operation demands the possession of qualities 
with which the cottage industrialist, and especially the haiidloom weaver, 
..appears to be poorly endowed. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Res.eabch axb Ixvestigatioxs, 

Great stress was laid by the -Industrial Commission on the import^ 
;aace to industrial development of scientific ' research. The.ir proposals 
for the formation of all-India -services dealing -with chemistry,' botany, 
bacteriology, zoology and entomology were ''.designed mainly do make 
.'it possible to secure the systematic 'pursioit 'of researches likely to lead 
.to industrial advance. They had before them, evidence of the value of, , 

y 2 ./■/. 
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tie work done by tie Geological Survey, a service whose scieiitifie 
; y. , : ' , investigatioiis. ^ .been of great value in tie stiniiiiatioii of Indians- 

. mineral development ,; and this model clearly inspired tie form of tie 
' scieme' tiey proposed. Tie' Ctemical 'Services Committee, in tieir 
y, /.' concrete,, proposals for, a- C.entra,l' 'Researci Institute at Deira Dim, 
connected witi. a ciiain of pro. vincial institutes and manned by tie ser- 
.vice; wiose organization, tiey planned, 'merely filled in the details of 
y. ..one branch of tie scieme ''.prepared by tie Commission. 

The fate of these proposals has 'already been given. The services- 
were not created, the' Central Institute got no further than tie pur- 
chase of a site, and tie chain of provincial institutes has failed to materia- 
lize. But if tie comprehensive and co-ordinated scheme of the Com- 
mission has not been carried into operation, progress has been made in , 

'.some .directions. ! 

In respect of forest products a big advance has been effected. The 
Forest Research 'Institute , at ■ Dehra .Dim can be regarded as carrying, 
out, in the sphere delimited for it, work of the type that the Industrial 
Commission desired to see. In addition 'to branches dealing with silvi- 
eultui'e, chemistry, botany and entomology, it contains an economic 
branch specially devoted to research in industries dependent on forest 
produce. The work here is, in the main, a recent development for 
although in some directions, paper pulp, it is based on laboratory 
experiments going back over a number of years, adec|uate facilities for 
research in forest utilization were not available until the construction 
of the new Institute in 1921. Thereafter the erection of machinery began 
and the various sections have been organized. The capital invested in 
the Economic Branch alone is about Es. 16,00,000 and the annual 
expenses are in the neighbourhood of Rs. 4,00,000. 

The- sections whose work bears, most directly on industries are those- i 

dealing with timber testing, seasoning, wood preservation and paper 
pulp. Lack of space makes it impossible to , give, any detai.led account • ■ 
of the actual research work ; but a few of the results obtained may 
serve to illustrate the general aims. The work done in testing, season- 
ing and preserving timbers is directed towards securing Indian timbers I 

which will supply various needs in industry. Thus a large amount of 
work has been done on railww sleepers ; various woods have been ' | 

subjected to tests, to kiln-seasoning, to.antiseptic treatment and results- ^ 

of great value to Indian railways have been secured. To give only one 
example the experiments made by the Economic Branch have led to the- i 

establishment in 1923 by the North Western Railway of a creosoting. | 

plant, capable of treating 400,000 broad gauge sleepers annually. The i 

timbers treated had not been used for sleepers before, and haii formerly | 

been marketed , with difficulty. Rifle-stock wood, vrMeh wms formerly 
imported from America, is now as a result of researches at Dehra Dun. f 

entirely supplied from the North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir- 
■ ; and important results havefoeen achieved in the substitution of kiln- 
, reasoning for air-seasoning at a great saving of cost. . Ixperments have 
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been carried out in tbe examination of the utility of numerous Indian 
woods for various manufacture^ articles, and many Indian, woods have 
been given a greatly enhanced industrial value. 

, ..,T,he experiments are conducted on an extensive.' scale where. neces- 
sary .for example, the artificial seasoning'' work is .done^ on' a commercial 
scale,,. so,, that' the repetition of work successfully done ^ at 'Dehra: Dun can 
, be, confidently - undertaken by "private firms. In the paper pulp .section 
the. factory.. plant, erected in 1924 is -capable- of producing 8' tons of paper 
weekly. ,, The earlier work , in this direction . eliminated ' a large number 
of Unsuitable materials and has enabled efforts to be concentrated on 
a limited number of grasses, including bamboo. Among the important 
recent results is the evolution of a system which greatly reduces the 
cost of bleaching bamboo and sabai fibre and secures a gain in the yield 
of pulp. Much of the activity of the paper pulp section is devoted to 
the examination of forest areas regarded as suitable for exploitation by 
this industry. Several areas have been thoroughly examined and re- 
ported upon, with the result that concessions have been taken up. 
And the investigations into bamboo pulp were largely responsible for 
the erection near Calcutta of a mill using this material. One of the 
newer developments is the installation of a veneer shop in 1924. Ply- 
wood made in this sub-section now adorns the legislative chambers at 
New Delhi. On the other hand the section dealing with tans was closed 
in 1923. 

The only provincial government institute organized for research in 
more than one direction is the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
at Cawnpore which started work in 1920 as a research institute and was 
shortly afterwards altered in scope so as to include educational aims. 
The three branches of work taken up in it were general chemical research 
oils and leather. A number of researches have been carried out in all 
branches. For example, investigations have been made in connec- 
tion with the constituents of Indian turpentine, the possibility of obtain- 
ing soda from alkaline soils, the manufacture of strychnine and brucine, 
the utilization of local essential oils and the manufacture of Portland 
cement. Experiments have also been conducted in producing new 
varieties of leather and investigations have been made into the tannin 
content of Indian timbers. 

Research into subjects connected with tanning has been carried on 
in other provincial institutions specially devoted to this branch of indus- 
try. The chief centre for research in this direction has been the Bengal 
Tanning Institute, formerly known as the Calcutta Research Tannery 
which was opened in 1919. A scheme for a large Imperial Tanning 
Institute at Calcutta, which would have absorbed the provincial insti- 
tution, was approved by the Government of India in 1921 ; but the need 
for retrenchment prevented' it from materializing, and the Institute 
has been maintained by the Government of Bengal. The buildings 
inciiide a laboratory and an ■ experimental tannery and the investiga- 
tions have taken the form both' ;■ of ^laboratory analyses and experiments 
and of practical tanning experiments. ’For example, in the laboratory,, 
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attention lias, 'been gi^en to tbe- testing of old and new taii-stiiffs and 
to tile analysis of tlie waters used 'in , different tanneries^ and results 
of practical importance have been obtained from extensive researches 
into the effect of neutral salts 'on the basicity of chrome liquor. ^ A large 
number of 'practical tanning e'xperiments have resulted in the improve- 
ment of existing processes and the introduction of new inethodvS. Thus 
a method has been siiccessMly worked, out 'for the production of superior 
sole leather from buffalo hides ; and the: intro iuctioii of suitable processes 
for taiiiiing lizard skins and for .inamifacturing glace-kid from local 
goatskins has- led to the, adoption' of 'new brancdies of the leather industry 
in Bengal- 

In 1923, a Committee was- appointed 'by 'the G-overnment of Madras 
to consider what 'should be, done to .further the development cif the 
leather industry of the , Presidency; Among their reconmieiidations 
they suggest'ed that i,n, view 'of the great iniportaii,ce and potentialities 
of the industry in Madras -the Leather Trades Institute should include a 
properly equipped research laboratory and an adequate research staff. 
Thedocal Go'vernment , appointed staff for research 'und iie w" laboratories ^ 
were erected in 1925, Mhrk has been done in the laboratory on the 
fernientation of tan liquors, and on a number of tanning materials* ' 
In the tannery successful experiments were made in the use of wattle 
bark in substitution for the more costly ammm, and the possibility 
has been established of obtaining suitable sole leather by re-tanning 
hides .,(a -, poro,us bag-tanned leather). In The 'Punjab 'research w.as 
started in the demonstration tannery at Shahdara into several subjects 
connected , with tann,iiig. but the-tannerv was- cios,ed in 1927. 


Apart from the chemical researches conducted in the institutions 
mentioned, chemical research in certain branches of industry has been 
conduci;ed in certain pioneering factories in Madras, Thus the Madras 
Industrial Institute has done a considerable amount of research in con- 
nection with, inks ; and in the Kerala Soap Institute investigations 
have been made into soap and glycerine. At the Jladras Glue Factory 
experiments of some value were conducted in the maiiiifitctiire of glue, 
a subject which was also the subject of soma research in Bengal 

A large number of isolated chemical researches have befiii under- 
taken by officers employed by the provincial Industries Departments, 
bi.it the majority of '.Departments have not been equipped on a scale 
permitting the adoption of any systematic programme, Oiiiy in two 
provinces have whole-time Industrial Chemists been maiiifcained by 
Industries Departments. In Bengal an Industrial Chemist has been 
employed in the Department of Industries since 1921 and hi Madras 
there was a similar appointment up to 1925, when it was aJiolishecl on 
the appointment of special chemists for leather research, 

.... In Bengal a number of investigations have been made in connection 
with the match industry, including experiments in the bleaching of 
gmgwa wood, match-head ^ composition' and the damp-proofing’ of 
The other subjects of. mvestigation have inoluded gl'iie, sugar, 
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lac and glass. .Systematic .work was. tampered 'ior,. some time by tlie 
lack of an adequate laboratory, ' A: ■ properly equippeck laboratory was 
con.str noted in 1925-26,' and a programme of , .industrial research, has 
now been,' prepared 'with ■ the assistance of, the^ Adviso.ry Board of In- 
.diistries. Both in Madras and in.. Bengal ex.periments were made' in. the 
.re.tting, .of 'COGO'.aiiiit fibre, and , independently the , investigators were 
'.able to, demonstrate' that tidal water w^as not. 'essential fo'r retting, as 
had previously been believed.; In,, Madras extensive investigations were 
made into the most suitable .conditions for the disintegration of the 
fibre and methods , were' evolved' of 'shortening the retting period, con- 
siderably. ' Other questions investigated ' included the , utilization' of 
..limes 'as, , a source, of citric acid, the .extraction of tartaric, acid .,. from, 
taniariiicls: and the,, manufacture of , sodium' . carbonate from certain 
alkaline deposits. 

In some other provinces ,'researches have been conducted .by' part* 
time officers acting a-s Chemical . Advisers to Industries Departments. ' 
Thus ill Bihar and Orissa the chemical researches conducted by the 
Chemical Adviser included a study of the khmi iiidiistry. Khari is 
an effiorescence' coinpoimded ’ of sodium sulphate and iiiagnesiiiiii 'sul- 
phate and the investigations were directed mianly to ascertaining ■ the 
possibilities of prodiieirig sodiuni sulphate on. a scale which would., make 
the "manufact'uie of sodiuni carbonate a commercial proposition. In 
..Bombay some .attention, ^vas given to study of the ,bitterns of .Kliara- 
goda and of Sind soda (troha) and to .researches in eonnectiori-, with,,’ casein* 

Minor engineering investigations designed to assist the smaller 
industrialist have been made in Bengal. Thus a number of exjieri- 
merits lasting over several years led to success in devising a machine for 
cutting coneh-sheils and so replacing the very laborious manual work 
formerly required. A machine was also evolved for polishing brass and 
bell metal articles, and useful machines w-ere designed for hackling jute, 
hemp and aloe fibre, and for binding and marking umbrella sticks. 
Important improvements in textile machinery designed for the cottage 
industrialist or small factory have been effected in more than one textile 
institute. In some cases educational institutes have conducted experi- 
ments ill new directions. For example at the Serampore Textile Insti- 
tute experiments have included the weaving of coarse jute and coir 
fabrics, the spinning of jute, coir, siimi hemp, waste silk and wool, 
and the extraction of cocoanut fibres. Efforts were also made to utilize 
the fibres of water-hyacinth stalks to manufacture string and matting. 
In the Wood-working Institute at Bareilly work has been done on the 
kiln-seasoning and air-drying of timbers. 

The classification of sericultural experiments as industrial investiga • 
tions is open to question, but mention may^ be made here of the acti- 
vities of Industries Departments m. this direction. In Assam the 
Department has been responsible for extensive research in sericultme 
devoting attention to planting experiments, the improvement of species 
by selection and the study of diseases*' ; In Madras the Department of 
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Industries became responsible for sericulture in 1922. and the work 
has mcluded _researcli into cross-breeding at Coonoor.' In Bihar and 
Orissa the efforts made to stimulate the industry include the leasing 
ot an experimental farm for the planting of mulberry. ° 

In conneetion with some industries, legislation has been utilized to 
secure funds for research. The Indigo Cess Act* provided, bv means 
p produced in India, an income of rather over 

Its. 4U,000 annua ly, which was expended on more than one line of teoh- 
mcal researc^ the most important being the investigations entrusted 
to an Indigo Research Chemist specially appointed for a term of vears. 
A small experimental indigo factory was erected at Pusa, and achieved 
results ot considerable value. It was established that the yield of dve 
rom indigo depended on the presence in the water of the steeping vat 
ot adequate numbers of bacteria of the proper type, and a po^verful 
and cheap antiseptic was designed at Pusa to secure the removal of de- 
ietttiious organisms from the water before it was inoculated with the 
species required. By 1922 the work in hand had been almost completed 
and the Indigo Cess Act, which had been amended bv Act V of 1921 
was repealed by Act XXVIII of 1923. ' ’ 

affords another ex- 

^ ej^aWed to tax itself for the purpose of re- 

+ 1 r ® ‘"^ct imposes a small cess on each bale of Indian cotton 
consumed in Indian mills. The proceeds are 
Committee, constituted under the 
and' a rtjiml i interests concerned 

exnenses of ri ^r< '■ applied to meeting the 

SfbX n ^ ‘^cst of such measures as it may, 

to unfert^XT' Governor General in Council, decide 
the in Wsf« f”f«“Mmg.aficultural and technological research in 
^dertalf i cotton industry in India.” Much of the research 

mdertaken is natmally of an agricultural character, but the Com- 

to^^a “ addition to a Research Labora- 

in^tits M Tndi spinn- 

»ZS1“ “““ 

vw?® Indian Lac Cess Actt was passed in 1921 

TniLdl nricric? ^adia until recently 

Serfwas Foduetion of lac and shellac, but 

substitote • folv’v! discovery of a satisfactory synthetic 

of dvfs an/tbS lac was principally used for the production 

the S^dSLt was killed by the use of synthetic dyes. But 

me pmdmtmii of shellac steadily ' mcreased and modem devdoT>meiit<^ 
l.v. .dd,d to .te i„d. 3trM Kentific Kseatci, may S S?he 

' . , ■ *AotIIIof 1918. , 

' ■ «rf mt ®«»“^«entswere made by Act I of J924 and Act 5VIU 

;y“$ Act xit of 192 i.'. ^ , A .';A:'A: ' ^ . .. 


i '.A- 
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utmost valiie'to the future, of the industry -and .the Act provided for a- 
small export .duty on iac.,;, the funds so .-secured w,ere'to be -placed at- 
the dispos-al of: the Indian La.c Association for Research. The' Associa-- 
Mon was, granted a site, near Ranchi of. about I'iO acres on favourable' 
, teims.hy ' the/. Government of Bihar and Orissa in ,1924- and has erectedv 
. a , Lae Research- .Institute . there,, with an experimental plantation, 
Vario.iis experiments and inquiries are- ;now in progress in the Institute 
and' in/the plantations which have: been- established by the local Gov- 
ernment. The export' duty was to be levied for live years in the first 
,„ instance :- .„but in February .1926' the Legislative Assembly recommended 
' its contimiaiice up to the end ' .of 1931. ' Experiments in the refining 
of shellac were conducted by "the ■Industrial Chemist in 'Bengal and im- 
provements were effected in, the methods ordinarily adopted. Research 
work was done at the C4overnment Technical Laboratory in the Uiiited- 
• Provinces on the bleaching of shellac. -. 

Financial assistance . has in some-.'cases been given -by Government to 
agencies engaged in research. 'The Indian. Institute of Science, at Ba.i>: 
.galore, which does a large amount of chemical research of .industrial,, 
importance, has received an annual grant of a lakh and a half of rupees 
from the Government of India,, who participate in its control. , An..~:., 
annual contribution, amounting recently to £1,200, has been given 
to the Imperial Institute in London for the furtherance of their work 
in connection with the investigation of the natural resources of the Em- 
pire. In 1921 the Government of India, in reviewing the recommenda- 
tions of the Coalfields Committee, offered to assist private investiga- 
tions into coal washing and the development of firing by powdered coal 
and low temperature coal distillation. One firm which -was in a position 
to conduct enquiries into the froth flotation process for cleanmg Indian 
coals was granted an allowance of Rs, 1,000 a month for twelve months 
by the Government of India. The published results of the researches 
showed that many Indian coals could be made to yield a large percent- 
age of improved product, but at the present scale of prices improvement 
by froth flotation is not an economic proposition. 

Of more immediate interest to the coal industry is the re-survey 
of the two main coalfields undertaken by the Geological Survey in the 
last few years. This was facilitated by the preparation of new topo- 
graphical maps of the areas by the Survey of India. The geological 
survey of the Raniganj fi.eld has been completed and that of the Jharia 
field is approaching completion. A number of other coal-fields have 
also been revisited and the available information has been brought up 
.to date. The re-survey has included the- preparation of estimates of 
the total amount of coal available and particularly of 'the amount, of 
coking coal available for metallurgical purposes. To test the possibility 
of increasing the quantities' of ooahthat'may be regarded as 'reserves 
suitable for coking, experiments hate 'been made with 'a certain amount 
of success upon mixtures of coking wi'th -non-coking coals, 

A survey was^ also made of, the supplies of sand in portions of the 
Damodar river available for underground 'stowing in, coal mines. ,, The' 
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investigatioii showed that there are large supplies available and that the 
consumption is likely to be balanced by replenisliineiit at every monsoon. 
Other researches relating to coal undertaken by the Cleoiogieal Survey 
included an investigation into the specific gra\dty of Indian coals and 
their ash contents. One result has been the discover}?^ of a rule- by which 
the prospector can deduce the probable ash content merely by ineasiixirig 
the specific gra^dty. 


The Geological Survey also completed during the period an estiiiiate 
of tie total quantity of high-grade iron-ore in Siiighbhiini and Oriasa,-. 
The results of this investigation showed that this portion of India con- 
tains reserves of the' order of three thousand million tons of high-grade 
ore, which is more than can be smelted by the total amount of coking 
coal of metallurgical quality known to exist in India, even if the whole 


amount of such coal wete reserved for the iron and steel industry. Certain 
iron smelting companies questioned the accuracy of the estimates 
on the ground that some of the ores, though of high grade, are too friable 
and fine-grained to be utilisabie in the blast furnace. Consequently, 
an officer of the Geological Survey visited the Lake Superior Iron Mines 
for the purpose of studying the, extent to which soft, fine-gi‘ained . and - 
. friable ores are used in' American ■practice and has submitted a report 
thereon which shows that a surprisingly Mgh proportion of such ores is 
utilised. Experiments are now being conducted upon the friable iron- 
,ores for the purpose of determining their fineness as compared with 
North American ores. 

. Systematic geological mapping has been continued upon the Tertiary, 
tracts of Burma within which petroleum deposits are likely to occur, 
blit without any notable new discoveries. A geological survey has also 
been made of the oil-shale tract recently discovered in the Amherst 
district in Lower Burma. A careful examination was made of the mica 
mines of the Kodarma tract in the pro’vdnce of Bihar and Orissa, with 
a view to determine whether the mining methods in vogue are capable 
of improvement. The result of this inspection wm to confirm ‘what 
was already known of the unsound methods by which many of the mica 
deposits are worked, and to draw attention to the necessity of insisting 

■ upon the preparation of mine plans. In view of the increasing importance 

■ of the refractory minerals, siEimanite and kyaiiite, special attention 
has been given to the occurrence of these minerals in India* 

, ^ The Industrial Commission considered it necessary that GovernmeBt 
'Should take in hand a systematic' survey of the hydro-electric resources 
of India available for the generation of , electrical energy* Prior to the . 
publication of the report, the policy of Government 'had been to leave 
surveys and investigations of this Miid mainly to private enterprise, 
"vbut at the end of 1918 Government appointed two officers to carry out a 
preliminary reconnaissance of'the^'waterpower resources of the country. 
These officers were assisted by officers' appointed by the provincial Govern- 
and by 1921^ three reports Lad ffieen published giving a fairly 
oompIetepreUnnnary survey of the 
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But in the meantime the introduction of the reforms precluded the 
/Government' of India from' further expenditure in this ^ direction: and 
V, from April '1921 the coiitmuation of the work had to depend on the acti- 
/, vities . of provincial Governments. In some , provinces, .particularly 
//Assam; and, the .Punjab, /the, work was continued in the manner originally 
.'oontemplated and reports were publishei for ' Assam in 1923 and for the 
: Punjab in 1924-25., 'In the,- latter province the .survey, was followed by 
' : the iiinieitaMng of one scheme of great importance, the Uhl river hydro- 
', electric ',s,cheme. / This project was approved hy the Legislative .Council 
'■" in 1924-25 after considerable discussion and work on it was started, in 
the following year. , It will render power available for industrial purposes 
in a number,, of Punjab' towns and-in its 'first stagesit was estimated "to 
sup,ply a maximum demand of 36,, 000 kilowatts at a cost of ,■ four, crores ■, 
of .rupees; Its designers' have estimated that.it could, be developed, so , 
as to supply power to towns as far distant as Delhi and the west of the 
United. Provinces.,. 

In Madras preliminary -investigations of several schemes were con- ■ 
tinned- and' one important -scheme for the development of .power' on ■ the 
Pykara river (not far. from Ootacamund) was .worked out in detail. .The , 
adoption of . this scheme is under consideration. In the United P,roviiices , 
■several projects have been, prepared for generating electricity in coimee- 
,tio.ii..,with irrigation works. In addition to providing electricity for other 
purposes,- these schemes :: will render. power available fox : industry ■ at.' 
cheap rates. Three projects have been taken up (one being already in 
operation) on the Upper Ganges Canal, and a larger scheme, estimated 
to cost 47 lakhs of rupees, has been prepared for the approval of the 
Legislative Council. Some work was done in Burma after the transfer 
of responsibility to the local Government, but no comprehensive survey 
was undertaken. In Bombay the local Government, on the recommenda- 
tion of a Committee, decided in August 1921 that work on the survey 
should cease forthwith ; the carrying out of detailed investigations was 
thereafter left to private enterprise. In Bengal a Committee of officials 
was appointed in 1921 to consider what measures should be taken to 
conduct and control the work of the survey. After coiisideiiiig the 
results of certain local investigations which were directed to the Hill 
Tippera area round Comilla and Chittagong, they reached the conclusion 
in 1924 that the amount of power available wa-s too small to pay for the 
costly works necessary to enable it to be developed. 

CHAPTEE IX. 

IXTELniGE'HCB AHD TeCHHICAL ASSISTANCE. 

It is generally recognized that official .agency can perforin useful 
functions in respect of the dissemination . of intelligence relating to 
industry and trade. The formation of the Department of Commercial 
Intelligence, whose headquarters are-.at Galcutta, w^as one of the earlier 
activities' of the Central Department "of ; Commerce and Industry and -it- 
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has played a steadily increasing part in assisting Indian iiidnstrialists. 
In 1921 a scheme for its expansion and the opening of fresh branch offices 
was approved : but retrenchment led to its abaiidonmentj to a reduction 
of the existing staff, and to the closing of the Commercial Museum 
attached to the department. Up to 1921 its functions had been confined 
to overseas trade, but in 1922, following a suggestion made by the 
Standing Finance Committee of the Legislative Assembly, it undertook 
the supply of information relating to interprovincial trade. The main 
functions of the department are to answer trade inquiries, to keep Govern- 
ment in touch wdth commercial opinion, to assist Indian firms to estalish 
or extend trade relations with foreign traders and to collect and publish 
statistics. In respect of mineral inquiries, the Geological Survey of 
India acts as a bureau of intelligence and a source of expert technical 
advice available to prospectors, capitalists and the public generally. 

In Great Britain the Indian Trade Commissioner’s office exists to 
foster and assist the export trade of India. The Trade Commissioner’s 
primary function is to render ail possible assistance to firms and indivi- 
duals in India, who are interested in the sale of Indian goods in foreign, 
and particularly European, markets. Assistance is also given to firms 
and individuals in Europe who are importers of Indian goods and who 
-are anxious, or who can be encouraged, to extend their acti%dties in this 
direction. The work of this office though hampered by retrenchment,*^ 
which necessitated its maintenance in an unsuitable building with an 


inadequate staff, has continued to expand. A recent development was 
the appointment of a Trade Publicity Officer for trade publicity wmrk 
in England and on the Continent of Europe. His main work is to make 
Indian products more widely known by a systematic scheme of partici- 


pation in fairs and exhibition. 

A Trade Commissioner was appointed at the end of 1921 to East 
Africa, but the appointment was abolished in 1923 owing to depression 
in trade and the need for retrenchment. In 1927 the Government of 
India decided to assist one of the 'major indu .tries in the search for 
markets. , A Trade Mission including the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence and. Statistics and,. the. Secretary, of the Bombay. M.illowners. ... 
Association was deputed to the Near East and Africa to survey the poten- 
tialities of certain countries as' markets for Indian cotton goods and to 
make recommendations for the encouragement of the export of cotton 
manufactures from India. The Mission was also instructed tO' examine 
the advisability of appointing Trade, Commissioners. 

Commercial intelligence also occupies the attention of provincial 
industries departmentsr'-and particularly in 'provinces wdiere these depart* 
ments are well organized there -has ■•been a co.nstant stream of sellers 
see.kmg purchasers ' and a smaller; stream of purchasers seeking sellers 
who apply to the departments' for information. There are numerous 
..’inquiries and applications for.hdvice',. xegarding the sources of supply 
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, of, iiiaterials,, .tlie; position of ' tie ■ naar'kets., expo'rt • -trade, official , xegiila-- 
tioEs \aiid .eventrade customs ■'and -business ■practice,.' .Tie '.answering, 
of these inquiries is only made possible by the constant collection of 
mformatioE : to the amassing of that information, nearly every activity., 
of an Industries .Bepartment makes some contribution. '. 

Publications form an important medium for- the , dissemination of 
intelligence and the issue of publications designed to give industrialists 
information relating to industry and trade is essentially a development 
of the last few years. The main official periodical is the Indian Trade 
J ournal, a monthly issued by the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics. This has expanded in scope and circulation. 2,400 copies 
are now printed every week and the journal has for some years been 
self-supporting. The Labour Gazette produced by the Bombay Labour 
Office, though primarily devoted to labour affairs, also devotes some 
attention to commercial matters. In the Pd n jab an Industrial Bulletin 
was published fortnightly between 1920 and 1923, but the demand for 
it did not justify its continuation. The Jotmial of Indiair Industries 
and Labour after appearing quarterly for over two years became a victim 
to retrenchment in 1923. Various reports contain information of value 
to those engaged in industries. 

Surveys of industries have been carried out in some provinces : these 
have for the most part been confined to cottage and minor industries. 
In Bengal a survey was conducted by five circle officers in 1922 and 1923, 
the results being published in 1924 in a Report on the Survey of Cottage 
Industries in Bengal. The report which dealt both with cottage indus- 
tries and with the smaller factory industries was prepared on a divisional 
basis, each division being surveyed by a separate officer ; within the 
■divisions the industries were discussed in turn. In the United Provinces 
*a survey of industries on a district basis was conducted in 1922-23 by 
ten officers who had been appointed a few months before undertaking 
the work as divisional Superintendents of Industries. The officers had 
little previous experience of their subject and the committee which 
reviewed the working of the Industries Department in 1925 observed 
that they did not think that the reports contained sufficient material 
to form the ground of a pro^dncial handbook on industries. In Madras 
a survey of cottage industries was initiated in 1927. This also is being 
done on a district basis, but the work has been entrusted to a singte 
special officer. In Bombay a survey of art* and craft » was carried out in 
1926-27 by an officer specially appointed for the purpose. In Burma 
a survey of the cottage industries of Blandalay District was conducted 
in 1921-22 ; a similar survey of the Myaungmya district was abandoned 
on account of financial considerations shortly^ after it had been begun. 
The compilation of a directory of trades and manufactures is now .being 
■.'Undertaken in the Punjab. ^ 

A few surveys of particular industries, have been conducted. An 
expert from England conducted, a survey of the vegetable oil 'industry 
of the Punjab in 1922 and in his report .put, forward a number of siigges-^' 
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tioBs for its improveiEeiit. In Burma the results of some iBvestigatioii& 
made into the rice-milling industry in three districts were published in* 
1922. The lace and embroidery industr}^ was the subject of a stii'vey-. 
in Madras and investigations W¥ere.'' made by an expert into the match, 
industry in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

Miscellaneous publications have been fairly mimeroiis. The Hmul* 
booh of ComMefckd Information for India, of 'which a second edition 
f)iiblishecl in 1924, is designed ho' assist those interested in the export 
trade to increase their demands for Indian products. The Central Depart- ■ 
meiit of Industries and Labour has issued a long series oL bulletins,* 
some of which have dealt with specific. branches of industry and trade^ 
such as the manufacture of cement, glass, gilt wire and tinsel, paper 
pulp and paper and some with general subjects such as factory construc- 
tion and labour questions. ,, A, number of bulletins in this series have' 
been devoted to Indian, minerals. Written by expert geologists, they 
have dealt in Turn with most of, the important minerals in India from, 
the industrial point of view. Attention has been paid chiefly to thO' 
industrial uses of the minerals, the specifications and sta.ndards of quality 
demanded in the trades concerned, the general 'methods of the markets 
and the sources of competing supply. Series of bulletins have also been 
iss'ued by several provincial departments. These have in many cases 
made available to the public the results of researches, investigations 
and surveys and have added substantially to the comparatively scanty 
literature on Indian industries. 


, But in addition to rendering available inforniation regarding, facts^ 

proTOicial departments have in most cases gone on to give technical 
advice and assistance of a technical and general kind. The smaller' 
industrialists in India often undertake enterprises with a singularly 


poor equipment of knowledge for the purpose, and are consequently 
faced with difficulties which they find it clifficuit to resolve. On the 
one hand, many who enter an industry with little or no previous acquiant- 
ance with the subject are apt to assume that their iiiaiii task is the over- 
coming of the technical difficulties attendant on production and that the 
solution of these will bring them in sight of success. As the experienced 
business man is aware, the battle in most cases only begins when the- 
technical problems have been overcome. On the other hand there a'le 
4hose who embark on an enterprise with some knowledge of business 
but no sufficient technical equipment, frequently the small indus- 
tralist adds to his difficulties by Ms anxiety to employ the cheapest 
rather than the most profitable agents. In the United Provinces, the- 
Director of Industries found a clerk assisted by a low-paid mistri in 
charge of a large concern in wMch over ten lakhs of rupees had been 
invested. And even where the equipment is not defective, the minor 
enterprise cannot afford to retain experts whose services may be required 
only at mie intervals. ’ ' , . , ; 
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To the- provincial Industries Departments,: have., 

-.mndertaken ■ the . supply ■ of advice in industrial matters with varying 
.success.. Itt' order to. function properly in this, directioUj a ".department 
must be provided ,with a certain minimum of .experts and: that minimuin 
.has not . in every' case .been reached.. . Departments have had, to carry 
- on their work in some cases without a chemist at hand and eve,n without 
an officer with engineering. qualifications'. „, But where,'.the experts,: y.have. 
been available, valuable' work 'has . been. 'done. It 'is unfortiinately 
impossible 'to give.anj' comprehensive summary.' of work which takes., 
the form of dealing with a multitude of isolated inquiries of all kinds. 

' Some departments have appended to. their annual rejiorts long, catalogues' 
giving the subjects of inquiries ; others have given a few examples of 
interest r some give up the attempt to explain this , part of their work 
in detail Little can be attempted here beyond mentioning the main 
branches of work coming under this head. 

At the outset the small industrialist frequently requires ' adffice 
regarding the choice of site and the construction and planning of Ms 
factory. Those whose acquaintance with business is limited to the 
. big concern would be surprised to learn of .the number, of iiista.iices in 
which smaller enterprises have forfeited all chance of success by failure 
to pay attention to the most elementary considerations in respect of the 
choice of a site. Factories have been started without ascertaining 
whether raw materials can be secured at prices which will make it possible 
■ to manufacture at a profit ; buildings have been constructed or purchased 
which. are entirely unsiiited for the purpose of a factory. Slachinery 
has been purchased which has proved ill-adapted or in some cases not 
adapted at ail for the work in view. And the arrangement and extent 
of the plant have been fixed without any close reference to commercial 

• considerations. Industries Departments have assisted industrialists 
by furnishing plans, designs and estimates, by advising on the choice 
of a site and the selection and purchase of machinery. In a number of 
cases they have been able to satisfy potential industrialists that their 
own projects were defective and to prevent the outlay of capital on 

. schemes offering no hope of success. *■ 

In many cases information is required' regarding particular branches 
of work. The assistance of Industries Departments is invoked by small 
manufacturers in search of specific raw materials. Recipes are wanted 
' for the manufacture of substances, descriptions are required of the pro- 

• cesses involved in producing various articles, advice is sought re- 
•;garding the purification or refining or polishing of products, or the 
; improvement or replacement of particular macMnes. 

Frequently difficulties arise in connection with manufacture and 
■ assistance is required to overcome. them.' A few examples from one 
■industry — soap-will illustrate the type 'of work done. In Bengal a 
. small manufacturer sought advice regarding improvements in the quality 
■■of a ^ soap : the defects were, pointed out. 'and he was given suggestions 
:Jor improving the product. .In Bihar and, Orissa a sample of indigenous 
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carbolic soap was analysed and compared with an imported brand r 
the delects were pointed out to the manufacturer. In Madras the Kerala 
Soap In.stitiite, in addition to providing recipes^ has shown rnaiiufac™ 
tiirers how mistakes in manufacture can be rectified. In the United 
Provinces a soap works which had started inaiiufaeture spoiled a large 
amount of material. The soap plant was reorganized vith tlie assistance 
of the Technological Institute, one of the students lieing put in charge. 
Not only was it brought into a satisfactory working condition, but the 
whole of the spoiled material w’-as recovered. 


In many other industries assistance has been given in removing defects 
in products wiiich w'-ere acting as a check to enterprises. Jor example 
in Bengal a manufacturer was assisted in preventing the occurrence of 
mould in his inks. A piiaTnia.cy was in difficulties owhig to tlie develop- 
ment of acidity in some of the fermented drugs it made. Tlie Industrial 
Chemist was able to trace the origin of the defect and. to improve the 
product ; at the same time improved ovens were designed to effect a 
saving in fuel in the distillation processes. In Bombay a firm rnaniifac- 
tiiring a chemical found that theic product w^as affected by discolora- 
tion. Laboratory experiments were made and a method was devised 
for removing the defect. Occasionally an opportunity is offered of 
effecting a substantial improvtment in maniifaetiiring metliods. In. 
Bengal the proprietor of a small shellac factory asked for assistance 
in improving his product, which wms mainly of poor ciiiality. The, 
Industrial Chemist was able as 'a result of a visit to the factory and. an 
examination of the methods to devise methods whereby the factory 
could produce fine quality shellac without extra labour and practically 
at the same cost as before. The manufacturer got a gain of between 
.Rs, 10 and Rs. 15 per maiind of shellac, he was enabled to work with 
18 ovens against 6 used in preceding year and found that Ids product 
•was in great demand on account of its excellent quality. In the United 
Provinces in 1926-27 the oil expert enabled one oil mill to secure a 25 
per cent.^ increase in its' output and assisted in reorganizing another so 
as to effect savings believed to amount to about R.s. 30,000 annually. 
In a third oil mill, alterations in design are expected to effect savings of 
Rs. 10,000 animally. 

In most provinces a considerable amount of analytical 'work is done 
on raw materials and products on behalf of private industrialists. This 
work has been carried out in some provinces by an Industrial Chemist 
.working in the Department of Industries,, in others by chemists attached 
to, educational institutions^^ or by chemists working in connection with 
pioneer factories or research institutes. As a result of analyses car.ried 
out, on behalf of inanufacturers,,At-has often been possible to point out' 
improvements that might be effect-ecL' 

The tanning industry by 'reason- 'of 'its importanetp and the extent 
^ which it^ is carried on" 'in smail scale enterprises offers a big scope for 
assiitwcaj'iT^^ are in^ many cases. ilbconstriicted 
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Tjal.sicle'Of 'the ’business, , In ■ Bengal/ the Tanning Institute, lias been ef 
.great assistance to small' tanneries., ' They have been supplied not merely 
with, a,dvice on all branches of their work but with, .special preparations-' 
such as,, chrome liquor and fat liquor. . The Institute' _.has also under-- 
taken, on payment at industrial rates the work involved in finishing 
processes foi: small tanners., , The results obtained in a number of investi- 
gations have been introduced to private tanneries ; thus a number of 
tanneries have been enabled to start on tanning lizard skins, a new branch 
of industry in Bengal, and they have been instructed in the tanning of 
hiintiiig trophies. Demonstrations: are. constantly given in tanning 
methods at exhibitions and elsewhere by the staff of the Institute. In 
Madras tanners wlio have any difficulties are able to apply to the Leather,'; 
Trades Institute for advice and assistance. In the Punjab, improve- 
ments were effected in the smaller tanneries by the Tan.nery Superin- 
tendent, demonstrations have been given and the m.anufactiire of chrome 
leather was started. A model tannery was constructed by Government 
an account of its fortunes is given later. In this province it was found 
advisable to carry assistance a stage further back as it was evident that 
defective ' fi.aying w’as a serious 'handicap to the development of the' 
industry. An expert was borrowed from the Civil Teterinary Depart- 
ment to investigate the subject : his recommendations were circulated 
to butchers and hide merchants and two men were trained as flaying 
demonstrators. As a result of their demonstrations the quality of hides 
"was improved, and appreciably better prices were secured by those 
supplying them. In the Central Provinces, a Leather Expert has been 
employed in demonstrating improved methods of tanning, flawng and 
curing and has assisted in the starting of a leather finishing factory and 
a chrome tanning factory. 

In some cases the small industrialist is able to carry out some of the 
processes but cannot economically undertake others. Eeference has 
been made to the finishing of leathers by the Bengal Tanning Institute ; 
in 1925 a sum of Es. 2,500 was received in payment for tliis work from 
small tanners. The small match factories in the United Provinces could 
not afford to instal the machinery necessar}?' to cut the wood and make 
splints and veneers, and a plant has recently been erected at fche Wood- 
working Institute at Bareilly for the purpose. In order to encourage 
the use of up-to-date machinery for off milling in the Lnited Provinces,, 
a demonstration oil-milling plant was installed at the Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore in 1926. It has given very successful results 
in milling oil for proprietors of mills and a number of p.roprietors who 
have visited it are altering their own installations. 

It is perhaps in connection with the erection and working of machinery 
that assistance is most constantly needed. The erection of machinery 
is frequently a task beyond the pow.er of the small industrialist and skilled, 
technical assistance cannot always be obtained at a reasonable cost. 
And the staff employed in supervising machinery is too often incapable 
of setting right defects-which .appear, or even of attending to such elemen- 
tary considerations as fuel consumptiom Ho , attention may. be .given 
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to a inaeliiiie iiiit-il it refuses to run at all, ancrprocluctioii lias tfie-ii to be 
^siispeiicleci .. In nearly ’eTexy ’ province '.tbe' of^ , tiie . IiidiistrieS' 
Departments have given valuable assistance in coiinectlon with the 
erection, care and adjustment of machines, 

111 Madras this ivork lias been systematized and has assumed consider- 
able proportions. The erection of macliinery is undertaken at a small 
percentage on the price of the machinery ; in 1926-2T 70 applications 
were received for erection and the total machinery erected rejireserded 
ill value 44 lakhs of rupees. Machine installations are overliaiiled three 
times a year for a fee of Rs. 10 ; in 19*26 7,298 industrial concerns used 
the services of the department in this manner. Repairs are also under- 
taken and an iiidiistriai workshop is maintained where repairs can be 
effected. In Bihar and Orissa this work lias also been iindertakeii on 
a systematic basis since 1923, and' although on a much smaller scale 
than in Madras, sliows a steadily increasing tendency. In 1926-27, 
11 erections were undertaken and 10 firms compounded for regular 
inspection of their machinery : the fees realized amounted to over 
Rs. 8,000. Elsewhej:e advice has been given free of charge a^s a rule by 
Industrial Engineers or cdrcle officers. Even such simple assistance as 
is involved in the detection of a broken piston ring or an untrue connect- 
ing rod or the making of an elementary adjustment has often been of 
great value to the small proprietor using' a power plant without anjr 
knowledge of its mechanism. 

CHAPTER X. ■ 


Govebxmbnt Pur.chases. 


The policy of utilizing the possibilities offered by the substantial 
requirements of Government for various articles to encourage local 
industries dates from a generation before the Industrial Commission ; 
but that Commission, in its recommendation for the esta!)lBhinent of a 
central stores purchasing agency in India, pointed out a gap in the 
machinery of Government which prevented the accepted policy from 
being carried into full effect. It should be explained here that the term 
stores ” is generally misapplied (and will be so used in this chapter) 
to denote supplies. Stores rules and stores policy are ordinarily con- 
cerned not with the storing of goods but merely mth their supply. 
Some stores purchasing organizations maintain stocks of goods ; others, 
e.g., the Indian Stores Department^ db;.iiot, ■ 

Following the recommendations of the- Industrial Commission, the 
Stores Purckise Committee was '^appointed at the end of 1919. Its 
main 'purpose was to work out a aeheme." for' the establMiment of the 
agency for the purchase of’ stores ■ recommended by the Commission, 
and the resolution appomting the Committee authorized it to enquire 
aE^;’,r0port what measures are; required' tO' am the Departments of 
the 'Government of ;Indfo and -of; Governments to obtain their 

and local 


m 
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..agencies for ,.piircliase, ..,aiid 'inspection ^should ' "be constitnted ,^^^ 
..was.alsonsfeed m/er 

(1) to. 'devise '' a system wbich -will, so far as possible^,, meet, tlie 
'wislies of 'local Governments, wbile securing to tlie fullest.; 

■ extent ...practicable the great ' 'advantages of centralized 

, .piiixliase, ' thereby ' competition between the: 

. .. different' 'Government -agencies, and of ,an :expert and highly 
: specialized inspeGtiiig 'agency, whose 'advice and assistance- 
■will be of no less value to the private man iifactiirer than 

■ to , the Governmentdndentor 

, (2) to . piwicle ' clear 'information regarding ■ the probable' .benefits 
which ..railways could expect .from the assistance and -advice 
; of' a fully equipped .stores 'agency, and a-s- to the lines on which: 
that assistance could be most ■ advantageously afforded'”. ; 

■The ..Committee,. .had. .as -its ' .'President Mr, (afterwards 'Sir') -.Francis. COuch.- , 
mail, .' a - Member . of the .Eailway' Board, . and' the membe'rsd.nclu.ded''th.e 
Director-General, of Stores from the India 'Office, three business "men., 
.and -experts with Indian 'experience of the Army, Public Works,' Rail- 
ways and Finance. 

The Coniriiittee’s report was presented in July 1920— 

As. regards stores,, of Indian origin they .'wrote,' the: p-rmcipal 
ground for- ■, complaint at present .is that the ■ expressed policy- 
., mf Government ''..in favour -.-of .-the purchase, by preference, 
of such stores, rather than of imported articles, is defeated 
by the prevailing lack of information, amongst Government 
officers, of the available resources of the country ; by the 
difficulty they experience in making the close comparison of 
price no'w required ; and by their defective equipment for 
making use even of such resources as are within their know- 
ledge. The result is that officers are induced to adopt the 
line of least resistance, and to obtain stores of extraneous 
origin when, -^fith better facilities, they might obtam instead 
suitable goods of Indian manufacture. This reacts prejudi- 
cially on the development of Indian industries, and on the 
economy and convenience of the public service. 

The remedy is to be found in the establishment of an expert 
purchasing agency in India, equipped with facilities for 
knowing the manufacturing resources throughout the country; 
able to purchase efficiently in the various markets of India : 
and competent to carry out such inspection a-s may be 
necessary 

They recommended the creation' of: an Indian Stores Department for the 
purchase and inspection of -stores-. in, India. ^ The .Department, they 
suggested, should purchase. certain. 'stores, particularly chemicai stores ' 
(inoluding oils and paints), leather,.,' goods, textile goods and timber, , for 
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ai! Central Departments and engineering stores for ail sue h departments 
except the military authorities, raih?ays and public works* The Indian 
Department wavS to absorb the existing organization for the purchase 
of stores in London and was to utilize it as a branch working uiiclei* the 
High Commissioner for India for the securing of such stores as would 
not be purchased in India. Local Governments and Company ruilwa}'s 
would be free to employ the Department if they so desired. The services 
of the Department w’'er6 also to be available for Indian States and for 
municipal and other qumi-GoYermiimt bodies when required. 

As regards imported stores, they observed that the existing rules 
practically prevented their purchase in India. They recommended that 
the restrictions on such purchase should be abolished and that officers 
should thus be enabled to purchase imported stores through the agency 
of branches, agents and dealers in India. 

Two members of the Committee submitted a separate memorandum. 
They accepted the general conclusions as regards incligeiioiis stores, 
quoted above, and the general scheme for the organization of the new 
Department, except the proposal for the diial subordination of the organi- 
zation in London to the High Gommissioner and the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment. But they did not agree with the proposal to permit the purchase 
of imported .stores through middlemen in India. On this point 
they supported the view of the Indian Industrial Commission, who 
regarded the prescriptions of the existing Stores Rules to be suitable 
subject to the addition of a profusion regarding purchases from Indian 
branches of British manufacturing firms. 


The control of the Stores Department in the India Clffice was trans- 
ferred to the High Commissioner for India almost immediately after the 
presentation of the Committee's report. The head of this depariment 
had previously been directly responsible to the Secretary of State for 
India, and the change gave the Government of India, through the High 
Commissioner i control of the working of the Department. But the 
Xondon Department was not (and is not now) subordinated to the organi- 
zation set up in India, as the majority recommended. In this respect 
the Government of India accepted generally the views of the minority 
of the Committee. 

'One important question which arose at once out of the Stores Purchase 
Committee’s report related to the modification of the Stores Rules, which 
laid down the policy to be followed by all agencies for the purchase of 
stores. The provisional views of the Government of India were published 
in March 1921. Here again the Government of India were guided gener- 
.ally by the 'proposals made by'the minority of the. Committee. Later 
in the same year, a decision , was tiken to devote funds to the extent 
of 160 crores of rupees to railway capital purposes during the following 
five years and at the beginning of 1922' the Legislative Assembly adopted 
a resolution recommending the appointment of yi Committee comiating 
. ' ;of members of the’ Indian Legfalature^tq -consider the steps to be taken 
' ' to encoumgq the_ establishment,; of the nec^sary , industries, ■ so that us 
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large an amount as possible, of that sum should be spent in India. The 
Committee was also' asked, on the recommendation of the Assembly, 
■tO' advise Government regarding the revision .of' the Stores Purchase ^ 
Buies. ' The rules as finally ' promulgated followed, with a , few minor 
alterations, the draft approved by that Committee, and the new rules 
came into force in 1924. 

The preamble of the rules contained the following statement— 

'' The policy of the Government of India is to make their purchases 
of stores for the public service in such a way as to encourage 
the industries of the country, so far as is consistent with 
economy and efficiency. In pursuance of this policy the 
following rules are prescribed, with the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State, for the supply of articles for the public service"’. 

Two other important changes were made in the rules. In the first place, 
the rule providing for the local purchase of articles manufactured in India 
from Indian materials had formerly permitted such purchase where the 
price was ’'not unfavourable”. The new rule merely prescribed that 
the price should be '' reasonable ”, and thus permitted the purchase 
of the indigenous article even where a certain , increase in cost 
was involved. In the second place, a new rule was introduced which 
permitted the purchase in India, subject to certain conditions, of plant 
and machinery manufactured abroad from branches of approved manu- 
facturing firms. 

This last alteration represented an advance in the direction of the 
purchase in India of imported stores ; but it formed an exception to 
the general principle underlying the rules wdiich remained substantially 
unaltered. That principle was that generally the Indian article should 
be purchased in India and the foreign -article purchased by the London 
Department. It was the proposal to maintain this principle which 
raised the only substantial amount of controversy regarding the ntw 
rules aiicl^a large section of public opinion, wdio could claim that they 
had the support of the majority of the Stores Purchase Committee, were 
in favour of centralizing all purchases in India. Just before the promuL 
gation of the revised rules, this question was raised in the Legislative 
Assembly which in February 1924 adopted a resolution recommending 
the aholitioii of the existing system of stores purchase and the institution 
in its place of a system of rupee tenders for delivery in India. The 
Government of India had in 1907 put forward proposals which would 
have made the pui’chase in India of imported stores the general rule ; 
but they felt that for the time being it was better to retain the general 
prescription in favour of purchases, of .imported stores from the London 
Department and to increase the number , of exceptions as experience 
was gained. In consequence,, the ,new rules followed the old rules in 
providing for a dual * system of' purchase; .certain articles were to be 
purchased in India where tenders would be made in rupees : other articles 
were to be purchased through" the London Department on a system of 
sterling tenders and despatched ;by official agency to India., , ■ 
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111 consequence of the alterations in the eonstitiitioiial position, 
another change \cas introduced in the rnies in that the new rules were 
not applicable to Governors’ Provinces. Local Governinente were at 
liberty from the intiodnetion of the reforms to regulate their own policy 
ill lespect of the piirehese of stores for transferred depaitiiients, and 
in 1925 they were given Ml discretion as regards the piirdiase of ail 
stoics leqiiiiexl by them. The special rules applicable to the iJiiichase 
of Statioiieiy and Printmg stores were approved in 1925 and these allowed 
a wider latitude in respect of the purchase of iiiiporti'd stones in India 
than the oiclinarv Stores Eules. 


In 1927, a further important change took place. Prior to this date, 
the Audit Eesohition piescribet! that the previous ioiiseiit irf rlit Secre- 
tary of State was required to any expenditure on the piiieliase of 
imported stores otheiwke than through the Indie Store riepailBient in 
London except in certain specified cases. In 1927 the Secretary of State 
agiecd to an smendnient of this rule in such a nianiier as to confer on 
the GoveniBicBt of India full powers in regard to central expeiiditiire 
on imported stores other than military stores. In response to an enquiry 
in the Legislative Assemblj in March 1927, it was arjiiounccid that, 
following this, change,, the ‘Goveinm.ent. of India, wereA* engaged in worhiiig 
out the precise arrangements required for the adoption of a system of 
rupee purchase to the utmost possible extent”. In other woids, Govern- 
ment accepted the modification of the policy in respect of the purchase 
of imported stores urged by the Legislative Assembly in 1924, 


This wa.s followed in 1928 by the publication in. draft foriii for critiedsm 
of an entirely new set of rules. ‘Whereas under the old rules, purchase 
of imported stores in India had been the exception, the new rules pro- 
^ vided that, with certain exceptions, aJl stores shoi.ilci be jiuieliasecl in 
India, and that tenders • should be for supply in Indiaymd for payment 
in rupees. The preamble indicated that in puichasing stores preference 
would be given first to articles produced in India from Indian materials, 
secondly to articles wholly on partially manufactured in India from 
imported materials, and thirdly to articles held in stock in India. 

But the Stores Pmohase Committee’s Ibeport resulted not merely 
in an alteration in stores policy but in the setting up of a nenv agency 
for carrying out that policy. After consulting local GoveiTiBients the 
Government of India established the Indian Stores Department at the 
beginning of 192-2. The Textile Purchase Section,' which was staited 
'under the Munitions Board and had heen continued under the Depart- 
; merit of Industriess, foimed the ''nucleus 'of the purchasing side of the 
department ; on the mspection ■ "side , the new Department absorbed 
the 'establishment of the Supermtendent, of Local Manufacture's at Cal- 
"''cutta and of the Metailurgiea! Inspector' at Jamshedpur and the Govern- 
meniTest House at Aiipore. \ ^ v, 

’ scheme for, its gradual ’ 'expansion ''wns prepiared, but finanefei 

/ ,ite|en6y Jed, to.Ahe halving’ by the Legislative Assembly (with the 
^ cqhourrehce; of; the- proposed- for the depart- 





ment ia Marcli ;1922/^ completed;' about a year's work on 

.a,,rediiced:'scale when . the laobcape-. Committee recommended that its 
further-expansion .be stopped until' certain.;; conditions .(which-did M 
•appear likely to be fulfilled at any time .in the : near,, future) were :Satis,- 
fied. But this recommendation; was' rejected by the . Government of 
India and the department’s, ■activities.: kave increased .steadily. The 
■organization now inciiides on. the;:' pmchasing ' side:^.. branches at head- 
quarters dealing respectively with '(I)' textiles-aiid leathers " (2) engineering, 
■(S) hardware and miscellaneous' ' articles ■■ and' (4). intelligence, and pro- 
vincial purchasing offices .at, Calcutta. -.Bombay and, Karachi. On the 
inspection side, the hea-dquarters'' 'office.'''-supervises the Metallurgical^ 
Inspectorate at Jamshedpur, the ■ ' Alipore Text House' and .inspecting 
offices at Calcutta, Cawnpore, Bombay, Karachi and' Madras, A small 
test house has recently been .started' at Bombay, -. 

The following figures giving ."the. ,■ value of, .'stores....,, purchased and 
inspected give some indication, of -the ''progress made.:— 


'" Year. ■ 

Purcliases. 

Stores inspected. 

i022..2S ■ 

. Lakhs 'of ru'pees. 

165 

La-kbs O'f rupees. 

1.42 

ms-24: ' . . .. . . . ■ . ■ . ■ . 

167 

221 

1024-25 ...... 

259 

214 

1025-26 

267 

302 

1926-27 

369 

514 

1921-28 

. 373 

574 


The figures represent, of course, only a fraction of the purchases 
by Government in India and the conception of the Stores Purchase 
Committee has not been fulfilled in practice, for the Department, generally 
speaking has been left to make its own way. Local Governments and 
even departments of the Central Government have been at liberty 
to utilize the department or not as they tib.ink: fit ; so that the expan- 
sion of the department has been dependent on its proving its capacity. 
Charges of 1 per cent, on the value of stores purchased and 1 per cent, 
on the value of stores inspected are levied ; and indenting governments 
and departments have been free to form their own judgment regarding 
the benefits to be gained by dealing' with the Stores Department. 

This modification of the original conception involved a considerable 
retardation in the development of the department as envisaged by 
the Stores Purchase Committee. It is- only in respect of textiles that 
the Department now makes nearly all the purchases of Government 
, stores in' India. But it is' noteworthy , that the local Governments 
generally have given the Department adarga measure of support, ' ' The 
most important purchases made mdependently of the department have 
been those of central government' departments, notably the Eailway 
and the Army Departmenf^, .which' are the.firaia purchasing departments. 
'.The fact that the purchases of 'these ''departments have not hitherto 
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been made as coiiteiiiplatecl "by-'-.'tlie Stores Piircliase Committee lias 
led to an eriharieement of the cost,.' in proportion to tlie work rlone, of 
maintaining tlie Stores Department and to public criticisms of the 
policy of Government on tiiis' .and .on otlier accounts. TJii.s is not tiie 
place for a discussion of the difficult questions involved. But it may 
be remarked that the scheme of'' the' ^Stores Purchase Committee possibly 
paid too little attention to thO'' difficulty inevitable in rsettiiig ii]> a new 
(iepartment, wkich was intended in part to supplant active and exten- 
sive purchasing agencies aiid ''yet-'''was not to be directly resjionsibie to 
the departments maintaining those agencies. And the expansion of 
the new departiiient, left as it vuis to depend mainly on the effieieiif'y 
of its service for ciistoiii, is a testimony to the value of the work it Inis 
done.,''. . 


It slioiilc! not be supposed that the work of the Stones Dejuntriinit 
is coiifimxl to eoiiipiying with such indents for stores as are placed with 
it. Ill various directions the department is abk** to erjcoiirage and assist 
industrialists in India. Indents placed on the Direct or-CTeiierah India 
Store Department, London, are scrutinised with a view to preventing 
demands from going abroad for articles which can suitably be obtained 
in India. In a number of eases indents on the London Department are 
cancelled and the order is transferred to Indian firms. More frequently, 
steps are taken to ensure that future orders are placed in India. Indian 
suppliers are assisted to improve the quality of their wares to standards 
suitable for the requirements of the public service, and every effort 
is made .consistently with the economy and efficie.!icy of the various 
departments to secure the expansion of Indian sources of supply. Thus 
investigations are constantly made into the possibilities of manufao 


tilling articles not previously maniifactured in the country, and the 
department has been responsible for a substantial widening of the range 
of articles obtainable in India. 

One example may be given of a case where special financial assistance 
was accorded to enable manufacturers to undertake a ^supply of materials 
previously imported. In 1924 the Government of India approved a 
proposal for assisting manufacturers in India to supply certain great 
coat cloth and serge drab mixture required by the Army.' It was agreed 
that for three years a premium not exceeding Bs. 3CbCH)0 annually would 
be -paid to cover the difference in cost between the prices for iinported 
matexials and those quoted for the cloths made in India, and it was 
hoped that if the industry were thus given a start, it would be al»le after 
three- years to compete on more or less level terms with British mills. - 
The' jjrogress made in the first two years was smaller than was antici- 
pated, because the cloth had to be interchangeable mdtli the staiidjucl 
imported cloth and some difficully was ■-experienced in 'reaching the pres- 
cribed' standard. Out of orders for io.OlKl yards of cloth in 'these two- 
years,' -17,000 yards were accepted. ''In' consiiltation with the military 
an|hprities,-'it was then' agreed that jfo"l'927 the Inciian-made material 
wduliihe-Wepted in large quantitif^^dqyissue’rto-^ troops (where 
the question of intercha^^bffiiy;dqeemoiaBseLand,^ amount- 
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iiig to 60 , 000 ,^ yards. ill allwere.placed and the full quantities were accepted. 
1¥Hile' 'the |)eiiod o.f experimen^^ does not appear to have .been sufficiently 
long.; to enable, the .Indian nianiifaeturers 'to reduce prices to the level 
of the' .prices for the .imported 'article," it should now be possible for them 
to secure .orders .under the ordinary provisions of, the,: Stores 'Eules with-. 
out..,the assistance of "the special bounties 'that have been, given during 
the last three years. '■ The premia expended during these years amoiint- 
'€d.,in all to Es.' 50,000.' 

111 the United Provinces, a Stores Purchasing Department was set 
up in 1921 and by 1926-27 its purchases had reached a value of 26 lakhs 
of rupees. The operations of the department met with a considerable 
amount of criticism in the earlier years on various grounds and a Com- 
mittee which was appointed in 1925 to review the activities of the pro- 
vincial Industries Department was especially asked to report on its 
working. The majority of the Committee were strongly of opinion 
that the bulk of the purchases made by the provincial department 
should in future be effected through the Indian Stores Department, 
But a minority of the Committee were opposed to this recommendation. 
The two points of view are summarized in the following paragraphs 
from a resolution by the local Government which contains the latter's 
■conclusions on the question : — 

The dissentients recommend that all provincial purchases should 
continue to be made through the provincial Stores Purchase 
department. They state that the Imperial stores are not 
under the control of the local Minister for Industries; that 
the change would deprive the Legislative Council of 
the opportunity of controlling and criticising the purchases 
of the department ; that they are unaware whether the 
Imperial stores have given satisfaction ; and that they are 
not satisfied than the Imperial stores can supply articles 
at cheaper rates than the provincial department. They 
quote the statement of the stores purchase offioer that 
the Imperial department will take a less ; ympathetic view’' 
than the local department of the industries of the United 
Provinces, noting that, though the forme: department has 
purchased several lakhs worth of drill, it has purchased none 
in the United Provinces. They further argue that the 
local department has given great help to jail industries. 
On the other hand, the majority of the committee assert 
that the India department has developed its methods con- 
siderably beyond those of the provincial department, that 
its contracts are more complete, that it confers on its customers 
the great advantage of sharing in large indents, and that 
it is better able to, examine materials of all kinds, as it keeps 
a test-house at Alipoxe, and ’has a more competent inspect- 
ing staff. After examining the ' weighty arguments for and 
^ - - ■ against the existing system, the Government have decided 
to retain it for the present.'- 
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The example of tie Uaited Provinces has not lieen follciwed l)y 
aiij" otlier province. Tie question received some attention in Bom- 
bay in 1923 and a proposal to organize a stores pnrchasiiig agency was 
examined in Madras about tie same time. The report of the Director 
of Industries. Madras^ for 1923-24 stated that “ it was cbthiitely tleeided 
during the year under review that the proposal should not be |'.roeeeded 
with; ill vietr of the experience of another local GoveiTiiiient m tliis 
direction 'h 

The purchase o£ stationery articles (iiiciuding lias for long 

been eiitmsxed to an eiHirely separate ageney. tiz.. rlie Bei^irtniferit 
of Stationery and Printing. The organization maiiitained in this case 
is respoiifejlile not metelj for the pnrciiase cd articles on behalf of indciitorSs 
but also for the r^toriiig in most eases of the articles piiichuseci and a 
fairly complete system of centralized purchase was in force before the 
introduction of the reforms. With the introduetioii of the reforiiis. 
local (jovojiijjieiits wore empowered to make their own ariangements 
for the pureiutse of stationery as well as of other stores. Four local 
Governments have taken the opportimity of making their own arrange- 
meats. These are Madras and Bombay (which conmieiiced operations 
by taking over the stores of stationery formerly maintained in these 
presidencies by the Central GovemnientT Bihar and Orissa and Biimia. 
Other local Governments have continued to secure their supplies through 
the Central Department which has extended its activities by iinder- 
taking the supply of stationery articles to State raihvays aiicl in some 
eases, to compan 3 ?’-Biariaged railways. 


CHAPTER XL 


PioxEEK Factories. 


The pioneering of industries by Government has for long exercised 
and especial fascination on the public mind. If it is accepted that the 
State should take an active part in industrial development, the most 
immediate method which presents itself of carrying out such a policy 
is that the State should itself become an industrialist. Reference has 
already been made to the earlier efforts in this direction, and the keen 
opposition evoked by Lord Morley's orders in this respect fuiiiisliecl a 
proof of the importance which was attached to such efforts and their 
extension. The, pioneering of industry is.no'iv regarded rather as an 
exceptional than an .ordinary function ' of’ the State (except by those 
who would reorganize the whole economic basis of society) ; Imt the 
ventures made in this direction’ are none the less of distinct interest* 


Before . dealing wdth purMy/;pipneerihg' enterprises, it is knportaiit 
^ to observe that the State ..takes' and has always taken a big share in 
industry in the direction of/ Bupplying' its nwn 'needs. Close on ten per 
’■ owfc of the factory, population .Is-^employed 'in publicly owned factories^ 

' and wisidTObfo member of rhinos work coal and salt mineis owmed 
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by the /State. ,/:Tbe,,. 61/ xailway workskops,^ aiid /toalh owned by 

Govemm;ant,' ':aloae' employed upwards of 75, ODO persons' in 1926. The 
23 ordnance factories employ over 2{),0D0. persons and the 42 official print- 
ing .presses, owned , by Govemm-ent or local bodies employ over 13,000. 
The .State railways also own '.coal mines, and Government has a monopoly 
of, salt , miniiig. Government , factories have, in many cases taken the 
lead in iiitrodiicing 'improved machinery , and', processes and in expanding 
the iiidiiskial 'prodiiction .of ,Iiid.ia. '.'The possibilities of expanding in 
ne-w directions , and ■ introducing new .industries' in .this manner are 
iiatiiraliy limited, by the 'limited requirements of Government, bat they 
are not yet, exhausted. 


. The biggest, enterprise' started in the last few .years which broke, 

1 entirely iieW' grou.nd is the Security Printing Press owned by'-, the' Govern-' 

i ' inent of India' which is .situated at' Nasik in, the Bombay Presidency. 

This press was established for the printing of stamps, currency notes 
.and securities, , work , which' .could not formerly ■ be ' .done , in' India. ' , ThO' 
total capital invested is about sixty lakhs and the factory began "work' 
|( in 1925, after preliminary experiments had 'been carried out ■ at' Delhi, 

j-' It is noW' ill a .position to meet the requirements of India for stamps 

ji and notes at a lower cost than that formerly incurred on their purchase 

’ l' abroad and it embarked on the printing of currency ,notes in April 1928. 

j Another recent effort in a direction entirely new to I,ndia is' the manu- 

' facture in the Gun and Shell Factory at .Cossipore, Bengal,, of r,ai,'l'way 
' i' axles from acid steel. . . . 


But ventures of this kind Stand in a different category from the 
strictly pioneering enterprise. The aim of the ordinary government 
factory is not the advancement of private enterprise : in many cases 
it is engaged in work wliich could be done by private enterprise. Nor 
does it enter the public markets as a vendor. The pioneering enterprise, 
on the other hand, is a venture in , which-: Government ''endeavours,, 't^^ 
manufacture and sell a product. The product may be (a) one new to a 
particular province or area, or to India as a whole, (h) an improved form 
of an existing product, or (c) an old product made by a new or improved 
method. Examples of each of these three types will be found in the 
accounts wffiich follow. 

A distinotion is usually drawn between' pioneering and demonstra- 
tion factories. As a matter of fact the pioneering factory is essentially 
a ■ particular "Variety of ■ demonstration factory : its final aim is the 
demonstration to private enterprise of the possibility of success iii' a new 
line ; this involves the overcoming of the initial difficulties, technical 
and commercial, which frequently act as a deterrent to private induskia- 
lists. Such enterprises necessarily involve a cEstinct risk of failure : 
but while a ventsure is not started unless there are substantial grounds 
for expecting a success, even a failure may have some valiie for demons- 
tration purposes. Normally 'the intention is that the experiment should 
not be continued after its success or failure has been clearly demonstrated. 
It is, however, convenient to .reserve -the term ' demonstration factory ' 
-to factories^, where commercial .mcoess: is not the, aim, e.y, factories 
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designed to educate workers or small industrialists at the expense of the 
State or to demonstrate only : the ' . technical and iic^t the coinmercial 
aspects of an industry ; and ;to' use the term ' pioneering factory ' for 
commercial ventures. Examples., of-, the former type of activity have 
been given elsewhere ; the accounts which follow all relate to coiiiiiiercial 
ventures. 


The pioneer factoryis' in 'most cases not the first but the second 
step ill the endeavour to .establish an industry. Before a pioneer enter- 
prise can be launched with a prospect of success, it is often essential 
to conduct a series of small scale 'experiments. A period of investiga- 
tion frequently discloses the .'existence of serious obstacles in the wa}', 
and in a number of eases investigations winch have been carried no 
further have been of service' as' providing experience not merely for 
Government but for the benefit of .private industrialists contemplating 
similar ventures. In, so,m'e oases -W’ here successful manufactiire appe.ared 
to be possible, there were no suSicient reasons for Government taking 
up the iiianiifaeture. and further progress was left to private enterprise. 

The Government of Madras have always taken the lead in pioneering" 
enterprises, and the Government Industrial Institute, Madras, offers 
an example both of experiments which led to a pioneer factory and experi- 
ments which went no further than the experimental stage. It developed 
from an industrial laboratory started at Coonoor by Sir Frederick hTichoi- 
son and was in its earlier stages devoted to experiments in the maiiiifactiire 
of several products., including inks, adhesives .and vinegar. It was 
jnoved to Madras, in 1922, by which time inks had been produced w^hich 
appeared to be equal in quality to imported inks, and their manufacture 
had cominenced. The other lines offered less promise and by 192S 
they had been abandoned and the Industrial Institute, though still re- 
taining that name, has since then been devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of fluid inks and ink powders. 


The object of the factory 'was to demonstrate that with the aid of 
indigenous materials it wras possible to prepare writing fluids which would 
compare favourably in quality with' standard im, ported inks, and the 
’ factory has shown that such inks can be successfully manufactured under 
Indian conditions. A large variety of inks of different colours and types 
has been manufactured. It was found how^ever that the demand for 
liquid inks was limited and that the use of very infer, ior ink powders wm^ 
■increasing. In 1923 the factory accordingly took up the manufacture 
■ of cheap ink powders, and successfully made several varieties cd superior 
ink powder. In the case of fluid inks the factory was eiideavoiiring tO’ 
'supply- an article formerly- imported, -but in ’ the later developments 
it 'has been in competition 'with the' local manufacturer, , although pro- 
ducing superior powders,-’ At. a- later' date the manufacture of com- 
pressed ink tablets was"' undertaken,, and experiments have been con- 
ducted, ^continuously 'in the mahufeeture of -new inks. The aim is to 
pave the way for private factories /which will produce indigenous inks 
.-of; .good quality. The average ’armual sales for the three years ending 
'WTOiilSa^^eh 1927 have amountodl.to; about Eb. 26,000 and the average 
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net, profit. Mas; bm over Rs.. 1,000. . Tie factory ; is ''■no;w taking 
training of apprentices; on scientific' lines., , Tie' disposal' of tie product 
Mas/been facilitated by, the fact that the purchases .of the Superintendent' 
of. Stationery, Madras, have recently accounted for' about ,'two,4'Mrds. of 
.the sales.,. Sales are,. ..of course, made do., him at strictly competitive 
rates, . but a. wider ^e-xtension. of sales'- would .be advantageous. 

A somewhat similar enterprise, on a - larger commercial sale, is the 
maniifaeture' mf 'SO.ap. .The 'experimental '^manufacture of soaps was 
; cond-ucted by Sir .Erederick' Nicholson. and 'Mr. A. K. Menon, an Oil and 
Soap Expert appointed in 1913, and a small factory was established 
for some years in a rented building. In 1921-22 a new faetory, now 
known as the Kerala Soap Institute, was constructed at a cost of about 
a lakh of rupees. The original scheme was for the establishment of a 
technological institute, studying the soap industry and allied industries 
and in due course providing facilities for training students. But the 
factory has confined its attention to the nianiifacture of soaps and 
glycerine, and it was not until 1927 that it was able to take in apprentices. 
The factory has placed on the market a wide variety of soaps, and has 
been successful in showing that soaps can be commercially manufactured 
in Madras Presidency. The venture has shown a small net profit over 
a period of years. The annual net sales for the three years 1924-25, 
1925-26 and 1926-27 have shown an average of about two and a half 
lakhs of rupees. Marketing has given some difficulty, as satisfactory 
agents for sales were not easy to find, but an active advertising campaign 
and the study of local markets have assisted in spreading the reputation 
of the Institute’s products and stimulating the demand for *them. The 
success of the factory has already led to the establishment of a number 
of small factories manufacturing soap, and a number of the owners of 
these factories have been assisted and advised by the staff of the Insti- 
tute. Some small factorial have unfortunately been responsible for 
placing on the market injurious imitations of a toilet soap made at the 
Institute — an unsolicited testimonial to its popularity. 

The glue factory at Madras must be included in the list of pioneer 
enterprises that failed. The first experiments were made in 1916 and 
in response to demands from the Indian Munitions Board a satisfactory 
product was evolved. The efforts to manufacture glue on a commercial 
scale were continued for a year by a private syndicate, to whom Govern- 
ment leased their buildings and plant. In October 1921 they relinquished 
the work and the factory was taken over by Government. The factory 
worked at a loss throughout, the last complete year’s working showing 
a deficit of Rs. 17,000, and it was closed in 1924 when the enterprise 
was finally abandoned. The technical difficulties attending the manu- 
facture of glue under tropical conditions, which were regarded by many 
chemists as insuperable, had been largely- overcome, but the cost' of 
manufacture was too high to enable the-iactory' to work commercially 
and- there was no prospect of securing' amarket large enough to enable 
the^ cost to be reduced to a level, that wouM render successful competi- 
tion possible, > 
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The same factor led to the failure of another pioneer enterprise 
ill Madras* The Fruit Preserving Institute at Coonoor startecl. after a 
number of preliminary experiments^; in" 1922. It produced jams and 
Jellies from Indian fruits and also placed on the market canned and 
bottled fruits. The Jams and jellies were of good qualitjs but there 
was not a sufficient market to make their production profitable and the 
Institute never approached the point at w^hich the demaiicl ’Sfoiild over-' 
take the ecoiiomic supply. There 'was even less prospect of securing an 
adequate market for the preserved fruits, and the factory was closed 
in 1926. The average annual loss in the last three financial years was 
over Es. 20,000, a sum in excess of the average amiiial sales. 

In the Pallapayalam Sugarcane Crushing Factory, another Madras 
enterprise, the deiiionstration was one of new nietliocls and not of a 
new product. The industry in this case was already in existence ; tlie 
main object was to evolve and demonstrate better methods of conduct- 
ing it, and in particular the advantage of using power-driven ]darit. 
Although useful results werei achieved in soin.e directions, notably in 
the production of an improved furnace for the use of crushed cane as a 
fuel, the factoiy was not successful in manufacturing Jaggery at a profit 
for some years. After 1920 a profit was secured and the installation in 
1922 of a five-roller mill in place of the three-roller mill previously em- 
ployed gave a substantial increase in the percentage of cane Juice extract- 
ed. At the end of 1922 the factory, was lent for a season to a co-operative 
agricoltural and industrial society free of rent. The society was thus 
enabled to test the possibilities of the crushing of cane by power, with 
the result that it has since installed a mill of its own. With the estab*’ 
iishiiient of the possibility of successful crushing of cane by power, the 
aim of the factory was attained and in 1926 CTOveriiiiient sanctioned its 
sale to a local co-opcwative society formed for the purpose of taking it 
over. 

The most recent pioneer enterprise of the Iiidustri^vs Dt'partrnent 
in Madras is the manufacbire of prin^xws’ ink. This is an entircl}^ separate 
industry from the matudaetiire of writing inJes and ink powders, and 
was initiated in 192o in the premises formeriy oceiipii?d l>y the glue 
factory. By 1927 the enterprise had barely advanccil be}"ond the experi- 
mental stage, but the results of the numerous experiments undertaken 
give distinct prospects of successful working. ; 

The extensive operations of the ■ Department, of Fisheries in Madras 
include several industrial enterprises. A ■cannery for fisli at Chaliyam 
was maintained for a numbe^x uf 'years, but* suspended manufacture 
in 1925 when it became clear That the endeavour to work it on a strictly 
commercial _ basis was not meeting ■ with success. The main ciifficiilty 
; was the disposal of the p,roduct ; 'the, consumption of canned fish is not 
an Indian habit and a substantial '.demand could only be secured by 
going to Burma or furthey afield. v;'. 'The,. cannery was handicapped by 



anr.wavouraDle iocamon md otm 
^ its^ suecessM ^ 


'..'.eipumstances., There ... .appeared... .. 

'’Wortmf' after some reorganization 



■and in 1926 the Govemment.of -Madras; decided to ;' recommence inanii^^' 
■;factiire under the charge of Sir. Frederick Nicholson, but he was unable^ 

- - to undertake the .work. The Experimental ' Station at Taniir ^ was . started 
in 1908-09 wdtii .the object of demonstrating methods of: fish-C’O'ring. and 
developing the fish-oil and' guano industry, and as a result of its efforts 
a large niimber of factories for fish-oil and -guano .we.re:' opened on the 
west coast of Madras. ^ It was later placed' on a. commercial ..-basis and in 
addition to manufacturing oil and guano has undertaken, pioneer work 
in the manufacture' of fi,sh meal for .sale as- a, food .for 'cattle,.. .pigs, poultry, 
etc. A satisfactory product has been evolved, but the, Indian market 
is a,.3 yet extremely limited.- ' 

...Efforts '.made' by the -Industries -.Department -in Bombay to. conduct . 
operations . ill the manufacture of fish- oil 'and .'guano ' were' a failure, 
...'mainly' owing, .to the. reluctance -of fish to appear 'and. play their - part ; 
'-tlie enterprise - was . brought to .an end in 1922. '- Aiiothe.-r unsuccessful . 
pione,ering. venture .in .Bombay was ''the endeavour to .introduce.. ..steam,, 
trawling for fish. A trawler w^as '.purchased. from- England. ..and '.began.' 
working in May 1921. . It ..conducted operations for the, better. .; part .of ,' 
a., year, '.but ' by 'the follownng. February it w^as- evident that the proposition ' 
was not a, commercial one and the trawler was sold in 1922. '. The sale 
proceeds of 36 voyages covering. a period of 9 months were not. equal to 
the rilniiing costs for two months, exclusive of interest, on. cap.ital, .depie- -. 

. eiation and repairs. -The absence of cold storage (introdiice'd into 'the'" 
Aiiarket' iii. the following year), the fact that -a. large, proportio'n 'of,.'the 
' fi.sli , '.caii'ght ' ,di,d , not meet the. popular ■■ taste, severe ,.cl,iniatic.' 'C.oiiditio.iis.-: 
and high supervisory expenses combined to ensure failure. The results 
of the experiment were published and in the following year a private 
firm experimented with a steam trawder for some months, but failed to 
secure success. The Madras Govermiient in 1926 purchased a second- 
hand trawler for the purpose of exploring the jDOssibiiities of deep-sea 
fishing : it commenced working in 1927. 

An objection on the ground of interference with private enterprise 
led to the closing of a semi-commercial factory in Bombay. Expeid 
ments in the Sir J. J. School of Art in the manufacture of brown tea- 
pots ^vere brought to a successful conclusion in 1921 and a scheme was 
approved for the production of flooring tiles and teapots. Machinery 
was obtained from Europe and a factory started at the School of Art 
'iii'"i923. 'But ill the ' following year a complaint regarding the competi- 
tion set up was received from the proprietor of a pottery in Kathiawar, 
and after an inquiry by the Director of Industries, the working of the 
factory was stopped. 

■' In, Bihar and Orissa the Department of Industries prepared in 1921 
a scheme for a sugarcane .factory in South Bihar. There wem several 
factories in North Bihar but uncertainty as, to whether the cultivators 
would be willing to, sell cane to the-, .factory Bad prevented capitalists 
from starting a factory in what was, in other respects, a promising area. 
The local Government belieyedffhat this' obstacle could be overcome 
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Legislative Council adopted an official resolution 
was ^ Glovernment factoiy ; the project, which 

of revisWthr . support. The necessity 

1993 \tf°r f i t - Wfyented action in that year and in August 
tSf 7 i -^ked to appro.^ a revised sch^m 

hv h?Pn. / f revised scheme had been approved 

wls almost f kut on this occasion opposition in the Council 

Td tirmLo^f f «"kteen months before 

Cke aS Si f ^ The members who 

haSed V doubts as to its soundness and emp- 

iSp ise Th compete with private 

eS in the iLS T abandoned ; the course of 

againsVre^itL^^^^^^ Tears provided arguments 

to TOmbfne^i^f furnishes an example of an endeavour 

tration factory ® commercial enterprise and a demons- 

shepherd cia 4 ' to^L training of young men of the 

that it wouh 7 be -ihr . weaving appliances but it was also lioped 

tLVwhichiml ni^ "Reaper articles tLi 

oulty in secwhfT,^ locally btartmg at the end of 1922 , it had diffi- 

The^aeco;S 7 ifew« 7 rtfadv ‘ 

in less th^n f«-A ?7 steady loss , the total loss was over Rs. 6,000 

cks^k The ^ decided to 

elsewhere has weavers was a handicap and experience 

a commerriJl r an educational institution can seldom be made 

menfS h ri was reopened by Govern- 

SSniiid bf financed by the District Board) on a re- 

deS^tlte ^ f "Ta Wool-weavm^ Institute: the aitempt to 

maintained at tl 7 abandoned and the institute was 

amtamed at the expense of Government with a view to trainin^^ the 

iytg™”” “ “*'"* 5 ' “"'“‘'J- »■« ia°n XS. o? 

lyS’KJm’Si.l’fSii’ "r.*® Match Factory established 

good matches* coubl U'crnment at Gulzarbagh was to see whether 
& mSdr/I ® made in India from Indian wooils at a profit. 

“dSs Tut t ""f b-T a numL of 

his reS for 1992 ^ TT^’ ^hn Director of Industries, in 

ms report foi 1922 - 23 , referring to these efforts, wrote— 

^ Sfloffd ^ • pioneers are producing matches which are 

as welf ®nd strike during the tains just 

e?er ImL other time. Most, if not all of them, how- 
ever, have committed many mistakes. They have not 

fStories^ fnT have put down thefo 
machines n nrl bought unsuitable 

■i-' C ", i f f do without others equally neces- 

"' ' 7 ‘, fifio^'^fsohaye .no knowledge of the propef 
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/methofl/^ of ,;malring;^ma In" fact, almost- eyery 

jiiistake into wMch ignorance' or inexperience, could lead 
them has been made. Yet there seems an excellent opening 
/ for match-making in India . ■ 

■ , The position was inTestigated by an expert in the subject and after 
^.considering; his report, the local Government decided to open a factory. 
The primary object wa>s to see' whether good matches can be made in 
India from Indian woods at a profit in a well-equipped factory the 
factory was to demonstrate the working of good match-making machinery 
and would be available to train persons desirous of instruction in match 
manufacture. It was also “ to enable Government to give advice with 
confidence to persons who require it ’h As a commercial venture the 
factory has not yet achieved success. From the start it met with one 
of the difficulties mentioned by the Director in connection with private 
factories, mh., failiue to secure a proper supply of wood. The factory 
started in January 1926 but unsatisfactory supplies of wood led to its 
closing down twice during that year for periods aggregating over four 
months. Some of the wood was of bad quality and the factory also 
suffered from inefficient labour. The sale prices realized fell far short 
of the anticipated prices, and the accounts up to March 1927 showed 
a considerable loss. 

The Tannery built by the Punjab Government at Shahdara, near 
Lahore, was intended to be a Model tamiery. The majority of the 
tanneries in the Punjab were badly designed, poorly equipped and 
inefficiently worked. The Government tannery was the first tannery 
in the province completely equipped with machinery ; it was to exhibit 
the commercial -working of tanning by modern methods, and to serve 
also as a training ground for experts. A certain amount of the machinery 
was acquired in 1922 and building commenced in 1923 ; the tannery 
■was opened in February 1925. It encountered unexpectedly heavy losses 
from the start, and two years sufficed to demonstrate that it could not 
be continued as a commercial concern. The question then arose of con- 
tinuing it purely as a demonstrational and instructional centre, but it 
was built and provided with power on a much larger scale than was 
necessary for such purposes and Government reached the conclusion 
that the probable results did not justify the heavy expenditure that would 
be incurred. It was therefore decided in 1927 to close down the tan- 
nery. 

The transfer in the United Provinces of t-wo pioneer enterprises 
to private maiiagement, which was effected during the period under 
review, is of particular interest as affording thereafter an example of 
State shareholding in private concerns. ^ The factories (which utilize 
the same power machinery and;- 0 ccupy adjacent premises at Bareilly) 
,_were started in 1918-19. One,;'^a' turpentine .and resin factory, proved 
•successful, while the other, a sawmill ■and 'turnery,- involved heavy losses 
, under Government, managements ' /In -both- cases an investigation indi- 
'■nated that the system of .financial control inseparable from State manage- 

‘ STAT. COM. VATV.Tt ■■ ' . . ^ 
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meiit acted as a liaiidicap to successful working and in 1&21 tlie factories 
were transferred to tie Indian Tiirjjeiitine Company and tiie Indian 
Bobbin Company respectively, tlie companies being organized by a 
syndicate of business men. In eack case C4overrmient retained part of 
tile sliare capital and otLer interests and were allotted a representative 
on tlie directorate. 


Tiie Tiirpentiiie Company lias prospered— so iiiueli so tliat^ although 
tlie local Goveriiineiit have received a lakii of rupees in tliree years as 
tlieir share of the profits, they have been subjected to criticism on the 
groixiifl that the terms of transfer were luidiiiy favoui*a])lt 3 to tlie syndi- 
cate — a view accepted b}-' a majoiitj^ of the Legislative Coimdl in the 
debates on the biiciget for 192S-29. The Bobbin Company on the other 
hand has had a chequered career. It concentrated on the ina.iriifactiire 
of bobbins and iiistalied a considerable amount of new mac iiiiiery. 
But after receiving a loan of Es. 80.000 from Government in 1925 in 


order to enable it to build up stocks, it had to apply for further assiistaiice 
early in 1926 with the result that Goveriiment considered it necessary 
to write clown their debentures by a sum of Es. 1,65,00(1. Later in the 
same year, a fresh clifficulty arose from the fact that the stodi of bobbins 
b'uilt up ill Bombay failed to withstand the Bombay climate and it 
became increasingly unlikely that bobbin maiiiiiactiire would prove a 
successful proposition. Later, the Company’s difficulties were in.ereasad 
by the Company’s bankers foreclosing for debts outstanding on over- 
drafts. Government were able, however, with the co-operation of the-’ 
Turpentine Company and of a private concern, to secure the reconstruc- 
tion of the company with a view to its conceBtratiiig on timber extrac- 
tion. This line appears to offer better prospects than the inaniifactiire 
of bobbins, which has been abandoned for the present. 


It seems probable that with the increase of industrial enterprise 
in India the field for successful state pioneering factories lias contracted 
and will contract fiixtiier. In 1926 the Govermneiit of Madras, who 
have to their' credit the only definite succcvsses of the last few years, 
decided that the experimental work of their Industries Department should 
not ordinarily go beyond the laboratory stage, and that pioneer manu- 
facture should be left mainly to private enterprise in the future. And 
as the next chapter will indicate, there have been developments of 
pome importance tou'-ards a policy of assisting private enterprise with 
public funds. 

■ CHAPTER 'XII. ' 


'A, ' Fik^ciau' Absxstance* 

The adoption of a ■ policy ^ of 'assisting private industrialists from 
ublic funds may be said to be .a. result of the recommendations of the 
adustfM Commission.. That; bddy /.was' impressed by .the difficulties 
“llfqh faced imddle-da^^__m4nEtriaIistS'im‘secimin^ capital. Complaints 
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banks were difficult to satisfy, and that in consequence the develop- 
ment of SGiiiid; ' concerns' was ; 'serioiisly\ reto To overcome the 
difficulty the 'Conimission, recommended : a number of measures. They: 
contemplated' the adoption of a. scheme of industrial 'banks, but imtil 
such banks were, in existence they suggested that Government might 
give guarantees of credit, ■■ guarantees of dividends, .loans,.,, agreements 
to purchase'' output, . contributions to share capital and facilities for the 
hire-purchase of plant,' Financial assistance was. given . in some pro- 
vinces, before the .Reforms ;'for'^ example 'in the United Provinces loans 
were given on easy terms to a number of factories. But it was not until 
the Reforms were introduced that provincial Governments found them- 
selves in a position to formulate their own policy in the matter. 

Up to the end of 1927, three Legislative Councils has passed Acts 
regulating the grant of financial assistance. In November 1922 the 
'Minister in charge of the Industries Department in Madras introduced 
a State Aid to Industries Bill. The Bill received warm support from 
representatives of ail sections of the public, and it was passed with certain 
amendments in the following month. An important amendment made 
after introduction was one providing that the local Government should 
not give aid to any industrial business or enterprise except in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act, so that the Act delimits the powers of the 
local Government to give financial aid to industrialists. As the Madras 
■State Aid to Industries Act, 1922^, the Bill became law in 1923. 

The industries to which assistance may be given under the Act 
are limited to new or nascent industries, industries to be newly intro- 
duced into areas where such industries are undeveloped and cottage 
industries. The Act set up a statutory Board of Industries to assist 
Government in dealing with applications for state aid. The forms 
which state aid may take include loans, guarantees of credit, subsidies, 
siibscrij)tions to shares or debentures, guarantees of dividends and 
grants on favourable terms of land or materials belonging to Govern- 
ment. Loans (including guarantees of credit) can only be given up to 
50 per cent, of the net value of the assets of the enterprise receiving 
assistance, and they are to be secured by a mortgage or floating charge 
on the whole assets. In the case of loans amounting to over tw^o lakhs 
of rupees, the local Government are required to take power, by the 
aippointment of Government directors or otherwise, to ensure such 
control over the assisted enterprises as is necessary to safeguard their 
interests ; and similar action can be taken where smaller loans are given, 
Recipients of state aid are subjected to restrictions in respect of the 
distribution of profits, and money due, to Government can be recovered 
in the manner provided for the recovery of arrears of land revenue. 

Up to June 1928 seven applicants had received assistance under 
the Act, the enterprise receiving much the. largest amount of assistance 
being the Carnatic Paper Mills. This company ■ received a loan of 
Rs. 4,00,000 in 1926, two officials /being- nominated to the Board of 

^Madras AotY’of im 
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Directors for tiie period of tlie loan, and a lease r\’as gi^'en of certain: 
forest lands for tlie supply of bamboos. The pioeeecls of the loan were 
to he applied to f^leoring the company’s liabilities and it was hojR'dthat 
the griint of a siibsta-iitial loan of this character would engeiider public 
confidence in the enterprise and stimulate the flow of capital. But 
this hope was not fulfillecl. and the company were compelled to apply 
for further a>sista]iee. Loans amounting to a further sam of Es. 74.GCO 
W’ere giueii rj[) to the end of 3Jarch lf^2S and Governiiieiit aho giniraiiteed 
an overdraft of Es. 1.34.000 due to the Imperial Bank of India, By 
the middle of 1928 the company had not reached tlie position of being 
able to eomiiieiiee manufacture and Government took possession on 
♦•account of its failure to meet its liabilities, Govenimeiit then com- 
menced negotiations for the disposal of the concern, and tliese iiegotia.- 
ticms and the relations of Government with the company foriiied the 
subject of a debate in the Madras Legislative Council in September I 9285 
wdien an adjournment motion was carried against C4overiiment. In the 
course of the discussion, the Finance Member of tlie Madras Ciovemment 
observed, 

it was perfectly clear that there was something radically wmng 
with this concern started and commendecl as a promising 
venture, that the machinery was not suited for the purpose 
for which it was intended and that the estimates as to cost 
and the calculations as to the particular kind of paper for 
which this inachinery w*as adapted w^ere incorrect. The 
question of markets had not been properly examined.’’ 

The six other recipients of aid under the Act have received loans 
on a much smaller scale. A firm of silk cloth maiiiifact urea’s were given 
a loan of Es. 50,000 to enable them to undertake the prej^aratiou. twistings 
and dyeing of silk for hanclloom weaving. The business has been making 
good progress and iiistaiments have been promptly repaid. A co- 
operative agricultural and industrial society received a loan of Ks. 18.600 
to develop the industries they had undertaken, viz., the decortication of 
groundnuts, the hulliiig of rice and the crushing of sugar. A company 
owning sawmills ivas lent Es. 9,600 for the purchase of a vertical band 
Kiw and the owner of a rice mill wns lent Es. 5,0(K^ to enable him to 
add two cotton gins to Hs factory. The proprietor of a match factory 
who required wwkiiig capital to enable him to optuate ids factory has ijeeii 
given a loan, of Es, 20.000 and a dye works syndicate was given a loan of 
Es. 10,000 for deveiopnient purposes. 

A recent report of the Indiisteies Department in Madras observes 
that while the results cannot be, said to have fulfilled expectations, the 
period daring which the Act has been in force 1ms been too short to 
justify a definite expression of .opinion as to whether the Act is likely 
to realize its object of accelerating Lhe industrial development of the 
Presidency. But there are indications’ that the restrictions imposed 
0n4he grant of state aid are unduly rigid in their aj)pii cation tO' cottage 
; fndustriaHsts and other small , scale industrialists very fe^v of whom 



liave applied /for : assistance.' ' Applicants of tliis: class, cannot/ ordinarily 
show assets (as the Act reqm equivalent to doiiWe the amount of the 
loan for, which' they , apply nor,, can. .they', reasonably be, required to 
mamtaiii, ..detailed, and a,udited accounts, and to furnish ...the various 
returns, required. ■ The , local Government have accordingly .published a 
Bill to amend , the^ Act';, the' Bill, ,if passed, will make ,it 'possible to relax 
.'the,,., present req,u,irements regarding assets -and accounts and; .returns in 
tlxe case of cottage industries, , and enterprises with a capital of less than 
a thousand rupees,. 

The Punjab Industrial Loans Act, which also became law in 1923, 
is a much less elaborate measure than the Madras Act. It provides 
only for assistance in the form of loans and the detailed provisions govern- 
ing the grant of loans are left for the most part to rules. The principal 
change made in the law hy the Act was the introduction of a simple 
procedure for the recovery of loans and interest due on them. The 
powers of the local Government to grant financial assistance to industries 
otherwise than under the Act are not expressly restricted. The Act has 
been sparingly used. No loans appear to have been given in 1924-25 or 
1925-26 ; in 1926-27 six applicants received loans of Ks. 5,000 each. 

Later in the same year, the Bihar and Orissa State Aid to Industries 
ct was passed. This measure, as originally introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Council, differed in important respects from the Madras Act. It 
dealt only with some of the forms of state aid covered hy that Act, 
included provisions for the supply of machinery on the hire-purchase 
system, and did not limit the power of the local CTOvernmeiit to grant 
aid otherwise than in accordance with the provisions of the Bill. In 
the course of its passage through the Council, however, it was sub- 
stantially amended, and as finally passed, it follows the Madras model 
fairly closely. The most important variation is the inclusion of a number 
of provisions relating to the supply of machinery on the hire-purchase 
systemv ,■■■''■' ■ 

The largest amount of assistance so far given under the Act to one 
concern is Es. 5,00,000 w^hich represents the amount of debentures 
taken in 1924-25 by the local Government in Indian Steel Wire Pro- 
ducts. Ltd. One of the conditions of the purchase of the debentures 
was that the assets of the Company and its share capital should be 
written down by more than 50 per cent. The company started work 
in December 1925, but it was unable to work up to its full capacity ; 
an important part of its plant remained idle, and it did not appear to 
have suffi-cient capital to secure economic development. In his report 
for 1926-27 the Director of Industries noted that the company is still 
in a bad w-ay and it cannot find sufficient capital to work the factory 
regularly and produce an economic output.’’ 

In another case in the name, year Government sanctioned . a cash 
credit of Es. 75,000, which has been reduced by Es. 5,000 a year in the 
subsequent two years. A small .rice- Lulling plant wns purchased by 
Government and worked experimentally '"oh condition that it would 
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be taken over by a private individual., if it worked satisfactorily. Tlie 
tests were successful and tie -macliiiie- was transferred, tlie proprietor 
repaying tlie cost in ML .In tie '..■same year a matcdi maniifactiiring 
eompaiw were given under' 'the iire-piirciase system matei-makiiig 
macliiiiery worti over Es. 4.000. : -Tiev were able to start work in 
February 1926, but iave iad to contend witi serious difficulties, and 
iave not met their obligations ..under 'tie contract witi. 6overriii'ieiit. 
In 1925-26 a loan of Es. 40,000 -was -^granted for tie development of 
a fruit eaiming business,, but: tie' owner''. found tie results unsatisfactory 
since, to quote tie Director of 'IndiistrieSj against ali hi? expectations 
based upon war time demand tie products • foimd very little sale in 
India/’ A maciiiie for iiisking fimsur was supplied on tlie Iiire-piircliase 
system. More recently a number ''of 'Otier applications for credit or 
niaeliiiiery have been sanctioned. 


Ill some otier provinces, 'tie. question of legislating to regulate tie 
oTaiit of State aid to industries has been under eoiisideratioa for some 


.time. ... A...clraft on ..tie..,. general. lines.. .o.f tie. Madias. .Act. . ..prepared, 

in tie United Provinces was published by -the Coimnittee wliicli examined 
tie working of tie Industries Department in 1925. In Bombay tie 
question of ■iiiidertaldiig legislation on tie lines of tie Madras State 
Aid to Industries Act was considered at one, time by tie Advisory Com- 
mittee on Industries ; but tie Committee, were divided on tie question 
and no Act is in force. Bils on "tie general lines of tie Madras and 
Biliar and Orissa Acts were introduced' in 1928 in tie Legislative Councils 
of Bengal and tie Central Provinces. A' feature of tie CViiitral Provinces 
Bill is a provision for tie grant free of charge or on favourable terms 
of the services of Government officials or experts for starting or advising 
.an industry.” ■■ ..But tie absence of .-legislation does not., prevent local 
Governinents from gi^aiiting financial assistance to industrialists ; and 


indeed tie Government of tie United Provinces, where there is no xlct 
on tie subject, have given more financial assistance to industries than 
any other local Government. 

Here tie question of establishing an industriiil bank was examined 
in 1921-22 by a Coniinittee appointed 'by Government. Tie Coin- 
mittee decided against the establishment of such a bank, but they were 
of opinion that tie task of suppljdng^ small industrialists witi capital 
upon easy terms in approved cases should be undertaken by Govern- 
ment and recommended tie ap|K)intment of a Board of Iiidiistriai 
Loan Commissioners who would be responsible for inakiiig advances 
from a sum placed anmially at their disposal by Goverimient. The 
report of tie Committee was published and after considering eritidsxns 
the local Goveinment adopted a scheme based upon, but diflcriiig in some 
respects from, tie proposals of the Committee. A Board of tie type 
suggested by the Cmnmittee was 'established' in 1922, but its fiinctioiis are 
advisory and tie responsibility Af deciding what loans should be given 
rests witi Goveriiinent. In addition, .to loans^ sums are distributed in 
the form of grants ; tie allocation of the funds available for distribution 
hi tils. Manner rests witi the B'bard 'Of Industries. 


im 

:' : :'.. B:etA¥eeii 1922' and 1927 five fairly large loaiis.liave' beenlgiven and 
, , "six smaller loans. ' The larger }oans"coniprise' '■ 

' 'Es. ,6,00,000 to ' tlie; Lucknow Sugar Works, Ltd.. 

4,00,000, to the Karaundia Development Corporatid.n. Ltd. ■, , 

..■'; Esy,;l,20,000 to the Shri Maha Lakshmi Sugar Corporation^ Ltd. 
the proprietor of a glass works. 

Es. 80,000 to a Bobbin Company, 

: The, Lucknow Sugar, Works, were unabledo fulfil the, terms of .their' 
■original 'agreement wMcb was made in 1922, and by the end of 1925 
arrears of interest amounted to Es. 1,76,000. A fresh, arrangement 
was subsequently made for the repayment of tlie ca.pital and interest 
in annual instalments, but the Company failed to pay the amounts 
due under this agreement and agreed at a later stage to pay in moiithiy 
instalments. These, however, have not been regularly paid receiit!}^ 
.The. Earaiiiidia Development Corporation went into liquidation in 
1927:, owing Government a sum' amo-iinting with arrears of. interest to 
about five and a half lakhs of rupees. ; in this case it is unlikely that , Go- 
.. vernment will recover any substantial amount. The Sliri Malia Lakshmi- , 
,Siig.a,r ..Corporation also defaulted, and Government had to extend -the 
'.dates for. payment. . This C.o.mpany a.lso i.s in arrears with itS' instalments. ' 
The 'Glass ..Works have paid regularly,, bnt.it is not,poss,.ible ,yet .to say. 'that 
the loan has achieved its pm*pose, viz., the establishment of the manu- 
facture of sheet glass. The bobbin factory assisted was the factory to 
which reference has been made in the previous chapter and the question 
of writing off the loan is under consideration. 

Passing to the smaller loans, Es. 12,000 'was given to an ink manu- 
factiuer in 1922-23 for the manufacture of lithographic inks ; the 
borrower defaulted, but instalments were recovered at later dates from, 
his surety. Es. 22,000 was lent in 1924-26 to a printing concern for 
purchase of new type casting machinery : on a representation from 
the company Government suspended pa 3 ;unent of instalments of the 
principal for two years. Es. 2,000 was lent in 1925-26 for the pre- 
paration of a. working model of a machine invented by the borrower : 
The experiment was unsuccessful. Es. 5,000 vras lent in 1925-26 for 
starting a match factory, and the same borrower applied for a further 
loan in 1926-27 and received Es. 5,000 more. In this case, as in the 
’case of Es. 1,000 lent to another industrialist in 1926-27, it is too early 
to measure the results, ' A loan of Es, 300 given for purchasing a hosiery 
machine in 1921-22 was repaid in. full. Loans are also given to smaller 
industrialists through co-operative societies : this scheme was introduced 
in 1924 and a total sum of Es. 40,000 has been advanced in such loans 
in the last three years.- ’ ; ' ' 

The sums disbursed in The form of grants in the United Provinces 
in'The six financial years between 1921 and 1927 have amounted in 
the aggregate^ to over Es. -l,2%W0i^ 'Eon the most part, the grants are 
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given to those erifleav'Otirmg;tO/'Btot';-n^ factories; for esaiiiple the 
grants in 1926-27 inchidedv three 'amoimting to Es. 12.03:i granted to 
foiir’^Vr-stiicleiits of the Technologicad'. Imtitute for starting factories 
for toilet and textile soaps, chronie leather 'and tinctures. 

Ill Burma financial expenditure on. a ' substantial -scale was incurred 
on nclialf of one eompanT. the Burma Spinning and Weaving Cuiimmy. 
Limited. This company which was founded in 1921 erected a giiiaiiig 
and spinning mill at ^ilyiiigyan. spending o-bout Es. 25 laidis. of which 
lis. 15 lakhs was borrowed at interest rates of 16 per cent. a.nrl 20 per cent, 
per aiiiiiira. The mil! could, not be profitably worked with such lieavy 
interest charges and in 192Sdhe ■company applied to Goveriioient for a 
loan. Following a resolution in the Legislator Council, (joverment . 
granted a loan in 1924 of Rs. 15,00,000 at 6 per cent, per annum, and 
obtained a mortgage on the property and personal collateral security 
from the directors for half the loan. The company paid the 1925 instal- 
ment of interest after some pressure and in the same year a resolution 
was moved in the Legislative Council recommending that Government 
should give an annual bounty to the company of any interest it could 
not pay. The resolution was withdrawn after it had been opposed by 
Government, The company failed to make the 1926 payment of interest 
and Government then agreed to postpone this payment for a year on 
certain conditions ; but the company later in the year asked Government 
to take over the property in full satisfaction of their loan and the interest 
on it. This proposition, wMch if adopted would relieve the Directors 
of their., personal liability of Rs. 7 | lakhs, was put before the Legis- 
lative Council ill a non-official resolution in 1927. and was supported 
on the ground that the alternative of closing the rnill would be injurious 
to cotton producers in Burma, The motion was carried and the Govern- 
ment of Burma, as mortgagees, took over the property in March 1927 
in full settlement of their claims, which amounted to about Rs, 161 
lakhs. After calling for tenders, they accepted, later in the year, an 
ofier of Rs* 7, lakhs for the mill. The net loss to Government on the 
transaction, after allowing for other assets realizeci. was Es. 8,38,000. 

Ill Assam small loans have been granted under rules framed by „ 
Government in 1922. Thus in 1925-26 the loans given to industrialists 
included Rs. 5,000 for the development of an oil and rice mill Rs. 700 
for starting a leather ivorking, shop, Rs, 700 for the establislinient of a 
weaving factory, E.s. 500 for purchasing implements for manufacturing 
gold and silver ornanieiits and Es, 600 for the completion of an automatic 
loom invented by the bo^rrower. In Bengal small loans have been 
■ systematically given to er-students of weaving schools at nominal rates 
of interest to enable them to set tip in business. The result has been the 
establishment of a number of ■small 'dyeing/ and weaving factories. In 
Bombay, in 1922-23 a ioa'h of Es,-' 6,000 “was granted without interest 
' to'enaMe the owner of a weaving;, factory to. erect- buildings in which 
, , .improved looms could be mstaUed and utilmed for giving instruction in 
'■ .AM in^ 1925-26 a loan.of/six»kkhs-of rupees was given to a 

wMeii.'Md\coiipiehced operations a few 
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years before, and required additional capital to enable it to continue 
operations. Efforts to raise capital in the open market had proved 
imsiiccessfuL The loan was granted for a short term at a commercial 
rate of interest. , \ ' 

As a result of the reforms, the powers of the Central Governinent 
to give financial assistance to industrialists were severely limited. The 
steel industrjr has received bounties to an .extent, far exceeding the 
amounts given or lent to industry by all local G-overnments during the 
period ; particulars are given in a later chapter. Apart from the bounties 
granted in pursuance of a policy of protection, assistance has only been 
given by the Government of India in one or two special cases. The 
Calcutta Soap Works were granted in 1923 a loan of Rs. 26,000 in order 
to enable it to undertake the manufacture of dynamite glycerine : the 
loan was to be repaid in ten annual instalments. Plant was secured from 
abroad for the purpose, but before it was erected, the Company became 
involved in financial difficulties and it went into liquidation in 1927. 
Only one instalment of the loan had been repaid, and it is unlikely that 
Government wdli be able to recover more than a portion of the money 
lent.'^ " 

In 1924 an arrangement was made with a paper mill company which., 
in essence, involved the loan of public money for a limited period. The 
company had successfully tendered for the supply in 1924-25 of sub- 
stantial quantities of paper to Government, and Government agreed to 
take, in advance of their immediate requirements, paper up to the value 
of Es. 8,00,000, and to make immediate payment for the same, subject 
to a discount of 6-| per cent. The paper was stored at the risk of the 
company, and when it Tvas taken out of store by Government, a refund 
was made to the company of a portion of the discount corresponding to 
the unexpired portion of the year. The transaction was thus equivalent 
to a loan of money at 6-i- per cent, for various periods up to one year- 
At the time the paper industry was in difficulties owing partly to foreign 
competition, and the question of its claim to protection was under consi- 
deration. This loan aSords perhaps the only example so far of a sub- 
stantial loan to industry which has been repaid on the terms originally 
arranged, having achieved the purpose in view, and it was exceptional 
in that the period of the loan was extremely short and the money was. 
advanced against actual material of an equivalent value. 


CHAPTEEXIIL 

Protection. 

(a) The cent /ol of fiscal policy. 

If the Reforms made in diffictilt or impossible for the Government 
; of India to assist Indian industries by'some -methods, they were destined 


to provide the Central Legislature and the Central Govemiiient with a 
method of granting State assistance hitherto untried in India. For 
more than a generation articulate';' Indian opinion had been almost 
iinanimoii&Iy in favour of a policy of 'fiscal, protection, while Government 
had consistently pursued a policy ■ oh. free trade. The merits of the 
controversy cannot be discussed here.; but there is no doubt that the 
demand for protective tariffs was stimulated by the fact that India had 
no control of policy in the rnatterj -and the popular beiitd that the prevail- 
ing policy had not been dictated ''. solely by regard to Indian interests 
imparted constant bitterness to' the discussion of the question. 

The situation just before the Reforms is summarised in the following 
23assage from Montagu-Chelmsford report ■, 

“ Desiring industries which will give' him Indian-made clothes 
to wear and Indian-made articles to use^ the educated Indian 
looks to the example of other countries which have relied on 
tariffs, and seizes on the admission of even free traders that 
for the nourishment of nascent iiidustrieB a tariff is permis- 
sible. We do not know whether he pauses to reflect that 
these industries will be largely financed by foreign capital 
attracted by the tariff, although we have evidence that he 
has not learned to appreciate the advantages of foreign 
capital. But whatever economic fallacy underlies his reason- 
ing, these are his firm beliefs ; and though he may be willing 
to concede the possibility that he is wrong, he will not readily 
concede that it is our business to decide the matter for him. 
He believes that as long as we continue to deckle for him 
we shall decide in the interests of England and not according 
to his vcishes ; and he points to the debate in the House of 
Commons on the differentiation of the cotton excise in support 
of his contention. So long as the people who refuse India 
protection are interested in manufactures with which India 
might compete. Indian opinion cannot bring itself to believe 
that the refusal is disinterested or dictated"' by care for the 
best interests of India.’’ 

The authors of the Report did not overlook the necessity of consider- 
ing the question from the point of view of the masses of the population, 
but they stressed the importance of taking proper account of the views 
of educated Indians. 

The question of the control of tariff poliejq^was specially considered 
by the Joint' Select Committee on the Government of India Bill in 1919. 
Dealing with the relations of the Secretary of State to the Government 
of India, they observed that so long as the Governor-General was respon- 
sible to Parliament, no statutory change could be made, l)ut they 
suggested that the Secretas^y of State' might reasonably consider that 
his responsibility to Parliament;, should' involve intervention only in 
circumstances in matters of purely Indian interest where 
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tte 'Govemixieiit and. the Legislature in India are in agreement.” ....And. "■ j j 

. they added' ;—' ' ' ■ ■ 

of 'the .general proposition. leads inevitably i i| 

to the consideration of ' one special , case of ' noa-interven- 
. . tion..;- 'Nothing 'is more 'likely to endanger, the good relations ! 

between India and Great Britain than a belief that India’s i 

fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the 
trade of Great Britain. That such a belief exists at the 
moment there can be no doubt. That there ought to be no 
room for it in the future is equally clear. India’s position 
in the Imperial Conference opened the door to negotiation j 

between India and the rest of the Empire, but negotiation | 

without power to legislate is likely to remain inefiective. A | 

satisfactory solution of the question can only be guaranteed 
by the grant of liberty to the Government of India to devise J 

those tariff arrangements which seem best fitted to India’s !| 

needs as an integral portion of the British Empire. It cannot j 

be guaranteed by statute without limiting the ultimate ^ 

power of Parliament to control the administration of India, i 

and without limiting the power of veto which rests in the 
Crown ; and neither of these limitations fi.nds a place in any 
of the Statutes in the British Empire. It can only therefore 
be assured by an acknowledgment of a convention. What- 
ever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her 
consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests ; 

as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Africa. In the opinion of the Committee therefore, the 
Secretary of State should as far as possible avoid interference 
on this subject when the Government of India and its legis- 
lature are in agreement, and they think that his intervention, 
when it does take place, should be limited to safeguarding the 
international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrange- 
ments within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Government 
is a party.” 

The question was taken up by the reformed Central Legislature-' 
in its first session. A resolution, was adopted in the Council of State 
in February 1921 asking for the grant to the Government of India of 
‘^full fiscal autonomy subject to the; provisions of the Government of ■ 

India Act,” and a few days' later it was announced in the Legislative . ; , 
Assembly that a Fiscal Commission , would be appointed to. examine 
with reference to aU the interests- concerned the tariff policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India, including' the; question’ of the desirability of adopting 
the principle of Imperial Preference, and' to make recommendations.” 

■■ ’ -In 'the following June the - Secretary . of/ State accepted the principle ■ 

, recommended by the'' Joint* Select 'Committee and for the first time the ^ ^ ' - ,, 

''effective control of filscal policy passed to' India. 
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(5) The Fiscal Commission. 

Tile Iricliaii Fiscal Commission began its work in Xovember 1921, 
It liad as its President Sir Ibrabim RaHmtoola, and tlie majoritjr of tbe 
ten iiieniliers bad taken a prominent part in iiidnstrial enterprise in India. 
After a conipreliensive tom of India, in tlie course of which a large 
axiiuiiii'' of micleiiee was taken, the Commission presented its report in 
July 1922. Oil the question of the importance of industrial development 
the Commission had little difiiciilty in reaching the conciiision that such 
development would be '' ver)" much to the advantage of the country 
as a whole. They believed that it would result in the creation of new 
sources of wealth, and the accumulation of capital, with a consequent 
enlargement of the public revenue and of the avenues of prolitable 
■employment for labour that it would conduce to- economic stability and 
that it would also have the effect of stimulating the national life and 
developing the national character.’’ 

The Commission were unanimous in finding that the adoption of a 
policy of protection was in- the. best interests of India. .The ma|ority,' 
favoured a policy which they described as ** protection, with discrimina- 
tioh,’’' the disciimination to be exercised in the selection of industries for 
protection and the degree of protection afforded. The main safeguards 
vrhich they proposed lay in the conditions which, in their view, industries 
should satisfy before they could secure protection. These w^ere : — 

(i) That the industry possesses natural advanta.ges ; 

(ii) That without the help of protection it is not likely to develop 

at all, or not so rapidly as is desirable ; and 

(iii) That it wdll eventually be able to face world competition without 

protection. 

Claims for protection were to be examined by a Tariff Board, so con- 
stituted as to render it independent of political influence and to enable 
it to advise Government and the Legislature on tariff policy. 

The Chairman and four members of the Commission, while entirely 
in favour of a protective policy, did not endorse these detailed proposals. 
They recorded their view that no qualifications or limitations should 
be made a condition x^recedent to the adoption of a policy of protection, 
and the only discrimination which they desired to see was such dis- 
crimination as may be considered necessary by the Govcriimf3nt of India 
and the Indian Legislat'ure*/’ While agreeing in the proposal to consti- 
. tute a Tariff Board, they recommend that two’ of the three members 
should he elected by the non-official members of the Indian Legislature 
and that the Board should also include two assessors representing the 
leading Commercial and Mercantile Associations. 


, The Commission made a. number of ;other proposals including one for 
^ th^ abO'litionpf the cotton excise duty. ■ 'Other recommendations designed 
pfit ^Indian iii-dustries^ included 'a proposal to subject goods belonging 
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to Government to customs duties.* They were opposed to the placing 
of obstacles on the inflow of foreign capital, but endorsed the policy of 
the Groveriiment' of India in restricting concessions to firiiis registered in 
India with rupee capital and willing to train Indian apprentices. The 
minority wished to impose these conditions by legislation on ail firms 
■establishing industries behind the tarifl wall. 


(c) The cido 2 ytion of protection. 

The main question came before the Legislative Assembly in February 
1923, when Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, a member of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion, moved a resolution advocating the adoption of a policy of protection, 
its application being regulated from time to time by such discrimination 
as may be considered necessary by the Government of India with the 
■consent and approval of the Indian Legislature.”’ On behalf of Govern- 
ment, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Innes moved an amendment involving 
the acceptance in principle of '' the proposition that the fiscal policy of 
the Government of India may legitimately be directed towards fostering 
the development of industries in India.” The amendment embodied 
the principle of discrimination with due regard to the criteria laid down 
by the majority of the Fiscal Commission, and recommended the appoint- 
:ment of a Tarifl Board for a year in the first instance. The amendment 
.after a full debate, was adopted. 

As Mr. Innes had indicated in his opening speech, the Govemraent 
uf India had not accepted this great change in policy '' -without deep 
searchings of heart and without forebodings.” Of the keen desire of 
Indian industrialists and the educated middle classes for protection 
there had never been any doubt. But the masses of the country were 
.agriculturists and the main part of the sacrifice involved in the abandon- 
ment of free trade would fall on them. They w^ere for the most part 
;non-vocal but those agriculturists who were able to make their voices 
heard w^ere naturally apprehensive regarding the burden that protection 
wmiild place on them. During the debate the Government -were accused 
by one member speaking on behalf of agricultural interests of yielding to 
"the clamour of the Press and of those who could speak, loudly and neglect- 
ing the interests of the masses in the matter. And Mr. Innes remarked 
.significantly '' if the agricultural classes w^hich form the bulk of the 
population in India were fully able to grasp the issues involved in this 
question of free trade versus protection, and if they w^ere able fully to 
bring their influence to bear upon this Assembly, I doubt very much 
whether this Assembly to-day would accept my amendment. I doubt 
indeed whether I should be putting that amendment forward.” But^ 
aj)art from the fact that important economic advantages could be ex- 
pected in return for the sacrifices involved, the question could not be 
.approached from the purely .economic, standpoint* It had been recog- 
nized from the start As inevitable tha't5',.th6 Reforms would involve a 

This was embodied in the Sea Customs (Amendment) Act, 1924 (VIII of J924). A 
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ciiaiik’e in tlie fiscal policy of Iritlia in trie directiua ULisired 'by t lie 
politically-iriinded classes 'of tie. people and tie Fiscal Commission were 
unanimous in mdvocufing u .eiange of -policjn FiiiaPy, tlie iorce of 
events iad leci CTOvemment to. a partial abandonment of tlieir former 
policy before tie Fiscal Commission was appointed. Tie necessity of 
raising revenue iad led to large increases in tie customs duties so tiat 
some industries were already eiijojdng a fair measure of protection 
these increases iad not been made uniformly nor iad they been made 
solely with regard to considerations- of revenue. To some extent, there- 
fore, tie new polic}" involved tie 'substitution of a tariff seieiitiiically 
designed to assist industries for one ' wHci was arbitrary ami irregular 
in its effects on tie uidiistries of India. 


(d) Iron and Steel. 


■ Following on tie passing in tie Legislative Assembly of tie resolution 
relating to protectioiij the Indian Tariff Board was appointed in July 
1923. Tie Fiscal Commission iad expressed the opiiion tiat the 
question of protecting tie manufacture of steel sliould be one of tie first 
subjects of inquiry by tie Board and this question was referred to the- 
Board as soon as it was appointed. Tie reports which tie Board 
presented in tie following spring contained a close analysis of tie position 
of tie iidustry with detailed proposals for protection. They found 
tiat tie industry, apart from any claim tiat could be based on its im- 
portance for purposes of national defence, satisfied tie criteria laid down 
as justifying tie grant of protection and tiat without substantial protec- 


tion it could not survive. In estimating tie degree of protection required,, 
tie Board made detailed investigations into tie position of tie Tata 
Iron and Steel Company (tie only firm which was maiiufactuxing steel 
on a large scale in India), and analysed tie probable cost of producing 
steel— a question of great iitricacy. On tie basis of their investigations 
they drew up a series of proposals for eiiiaiieed import duties and bounties 
on various types of steel products. The Board then went on to consider, 
with special reference to its previous proposals, tie position of various 
siibsidiaiy industries employing steel products, viz.^ tie engineermg 
industries, the wagon-building and tie locomotive-building industries, 
the manufacturer of tinplate, wire and wke nails, agricultural irnpleiiients, 
steel castings and enamelled ware. In tie case of locomotive biiilding, 
and tie manufacture of steel, castings and, enameilecl ware, protection 
was not recommended, but in all other cases proposals for protection w'ere 
patibrward. Tie general scheme .involved substantial increases in tie 
import duties on iron and steel m. various forms and tie grant of bounties 
on steel rails and fish-plates and, 'On- railway wagons. 

Tie price to be paid 'was a iea%';,6ne.. ' Tie Board estimated tie 
burden at approximately a orore and '.a'' half ■ annually, over a third of 
,%Heh would be^ borne directly by tie general consumer, the remainder 
_ iff tieffrst instance on tie krger industries of tie country and upon 


.aiternaiiye- 
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was the extinction of tlie industry; and ail that that involved. To 
quote from the Board's report — 

..... .it is worth while to consider briefly what the consequences 

would be if protection were withheld and the manufacture 
of steel in India were to cease. A large number of workmen 
would be thrown out of employment and the industrial 
training they have gained at Jamshedpur would be to a large 
extent w'asrecl. A very serious blow would also be inflicted 
on the coal industry owing to the sudden drop in the demand 
for coal. These, however, are not the most serious results. 
The development of India's natural resources for steel manu- 
facture would be postponed indefinitely, for we have no hope 
that, at the present level of prices, fresh capital would be 
forthcoming or that another firm would enter the business. 
Finally, and this is the gravest consequence of all, the shock 
to public confidence in the future of Indian industries would 
be extreme. It has long been recognised that the progress 
of industrial development in India wdll be slow until Indian 
capital is forthcoming in much more abundant measure than 
it has been in the past. The complete collapse of the greatest 
single industrial enterprise in the country would put back the 
clock for twenty years at least."^ 

The issue came before the Legislature for decision at a special session 
in May 1924 when the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill was introduced 
by Government in the Legislative Assembly to give efiec: to the proposals 
of the Tariff Board. The subsequent- discussions, both in the Assembly 
and in the Select Committee,- were’ of great' interest, particularly m they 
.revealed a much greater appreciation of the disadvantages ' attendant 
on a protective policy them had been evident so long as India had no 
choice in the matter. ' The Assembly generally adhered to the principle 
■of protection and was prepared to grant high protection where, as here, 
a strong case was made out. But the effect of high protective tariffs on 
the consumer w'as stressed by a number of members and the case against 
the ivhole principle of protection, "the cause of nationalization, and the 
advisability of confining protection to bounties were all presented. It is 
significant that, although there was a section which considered that the 
protection offered was tempered unduly by discrimination, the one 
amendment of substance made .in the Bifl as presented was made in the 
interest of consumers; the Assembly,- in spite of Government opposi-^ 
tion, deleted the proposal to enhance the, duty on certain classes of 
agricultural implements. The Bill passed into, law as Act XI¥ of 1924 : 
it was to have effect for three years and the last section provided for an 
inquiry to be made not later than .March 1927 'into the necessity of conti- 
nuing protection after that date. .... , 

The Act had only been'- -in .force/ two 'months when -'Government 
received a fresh application ;for', protection for ^ the steel industry.- The 

. * Taiifi Board*s First Beport on th.Q Sieei para. 142 . 
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Tarii Board had pointed out in their first reports the possibility of large- 
changes in the ’^rorkl prices of steel and the necessit}' of recoiisklering 
the rates of duty if these changes oeeurred. In the nioiiths foliowiiig 
the passing of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, the price of contkental 
stf^el iVll hO rapidly that the industry soon foimd itself in miieh the same 
position, as regards foreign competition,. as it had held before protection 
•\vtis givan The Board, on the question of eiihaiieiDg the duties lieing 
iV'lt'iTed to them, adivised substantial increases in the protectire duties : 

folluwiiig 'particulars relating to those classes of unfabrieated steel 
of which thfs luiliaii eonsiiiiiptioii is highest gives some indication of the 
senie of the eiiiiaiieement suggested : — ■ 


' ■ — 



i Duty prior s 
i to- April i 

! 1024 . ! 

• I . i 

'iioty ap- 
proved .liiiie « 
1024. ^ 

Duty pro- 
]K>hC-ci in Xov- 
eniher 1024. 




■ 1 ■ ■' 1 

1 Rs, |.»ei* toil, i 

■ ■■ , i 

Rs, per ton. 

1 Rs. per ton.. 

Gtsiva'iiftCd . 

* 

• 

1 .... i 

i 1 

45 

7S 

Steel bars * * * 

• 


' 14 : 

; 1 

; 40 

75 

Tmplate . * * 

* 


. i 40 

1 

60 

104 

Black sbeets • 

• 

• 

. j 17-0 

30 

52 


The duties generally represented between 50 and 75 per cent, on the.' 
value of the articles. The Board were precluded by the terms of reference ' 
from proposing the grant of bounties in place of a higher tariff, but on 
this proj)Osal being made by CTOvernment, they coi}.eiirred in it. The- 
existing duties had brought in a substantial increase in revenue, and the^ 
proposed duties involved placing a burden on the coiisiiiimr out of all 
proportion to the benefit to the Indian manufa-ctiu'er. These considera- 
tions were placed before the Legislative Assembl}' in January 1925, 
and the Assembly accepted the CTOvernment's proposal to leave the duties 
unaltered, and to give the additional -protection by means of bounties 
on the production of steel ingots maiuifaetured in the year ending in tie * 
following September. The total amount so paid wois not to exceed. 
Es. 50 lakhs. 

In the following mouths the Tariff Board again c^xamined the question 
and further proposals were placed before the Legislature in September 
1925. These involved the paj^ment of bounties on steel ingots not 
exceeding Ks. 60 lakhs between October 1925 and March 1927. The • 
proposals were adopted as was also a resolution recommending the 
modification of the scheme of boimties on railway wagons. In February • 
1928 the position of the industry again came Before the Legislature, wBen 
a Bill -was introduced for the amendment of the Steel Protection Act. , 
The Bill which passed into lawias'Act -Tmof 1926 secured three objects.. 

^ It-extended the scheme of bounties von.wagoffs to ynderframes,. enlarged . 




the total amoiint payable imder this sclieme from Es. 21 laklis to Rs. 33'' 
lakhs, and renioyed the existing restriction on the amount which niight. 
be paid in a single .year. In 'April 1926 'the TariS Board presented a 
further report on the grant of the protection to the' wire and' wire nail- 
industry ; in this they recommended that the existing protection .should, 
not be increased, and their recommendation was accepted. 

The effect of these decisions can now^ be summarized. Substantial, 
duties were imposed on iron and steel, including wire, nails, pipes, plates,., 
sheets and certain railway track material and on steel structures with, 
effect from June 1924. Bounties to the total extent of Rs. 110 lakhs 
were paid on the production of steel ingots between October 1924 and 
March 1927. Boimties on the production of steel rails and fishplates- 
were jjaid at diminishing rates for three years from April 1924. Boimties 
to the extent of Rs. 33 lakhs were sanctioned on wagons and imderframes 
for which orders were placed in the same years : the actual disbursements 
during the years in question amomited to rather less than Rs. 20 lakhs,, 
the remaining sums falling to be given later. A point of some interest 
in this connection is that the bounties on wagons and imderframes were 
not given directly to the manufacturer, but to the purchaser. The 
railway administration received the bounty, which was calculated at the 
difference between the price paid to the Indian manufacture and the- 
price at which the wagon could have been obtained from abroad. In. 
the other cases the bounties went dii’ectly to the producers. No exact 
estimate of the burden involved in the protective duties is possible :: 
but the following figures show the amounts actually paid by way of 
bomities up to 31st March 1927 : — 


Financial year. 

1924-20. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Total. 


R.s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Wagons and \iiiderframes 

1 

I 2,85,600 

■ 

f 8,45,400 

8,46,060 

1 19,77,060- 

Steel rails and fishplates 

32,93,536 i 

33J4,946 

29,69,838 

95,78,320 

Steel ingots .... 

25,00,000 

43,50,000 

41,50,000 

1,10,00,000 

Grand Total 




2,25,55,380 


Some indication of the results of protection became available in 
1927 when the results of the inquiry which was required by the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act of 1924 were published. This inquiry was* 
made in 1926 and 1927 and -the needs of all branches of the industry 
were reviewed. In respect ',oi-:rolled': and- fabricated steel the Tariff 
Board' 'found that the 'policy.- pursued. had been successful. The out-^ 
po-t of finished steelAt .Jamshedpur^, which was about 163,000 tons- 
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ill 1923-i, estniiated at 380,000 tons in 1920-7 aiiO at :iii uvemgo 
ol tciiis r'or the lollowmg rears, reaching OOO.hih) tens hy ]933“4v 

Tlie costs of maJiTifactiire hatl fallen steadily with tlie iiici'ease of out- 
put anOi yeri3 expected to fall further* As regards the effect on the 
coiisiimer, tiie Board's general conclusion was, tlie decline in steel 
prices and the expansion of thf3 maihct indicate that tic? protective 
duties hc.s not lirocod burdensome, that the trade the coiuitry has 
not satL-reri, ami that no serious liardship lias been caused to tlit ]>ro- 
clnc-er of stco! or to tlie general public.'" They reconiiiiended the con- 
till nance of protective duties, but on a greatly reduced scale, and thfiy 
proposed that the payment of bounties should cease. The new diitieSj 
to wliieh the Legislature agreed in March 1927, irivolved discrimina- 
tion between British steel and other foreign steel : the discriiiiiiiation 
was based not on the desire to introduce the principle of Imperial pre- 
ference, but on the economic needs of the industry in India and the 
Indian public. The new duties are to expire in 1934 by whicli time, 
on the Tariff Board*s estimate, the Indian industry will be able to face 
British competition (but possibly not Continental competition) on 
equal terms. In the case of tinplate, the results were not quite so satis- 
factory ; but the Board considered that, with a reasonable ineasme 
‘Of protection, the industry should be established on a firm basis in the 
near future ’’ and a substantial, but neduced, rate of duty was allowed 
for seven years, 

A later report dealt with railway wagons and iinclerframes, com- 
ironent parts thereof, and wire and wire nails. In the case of railway 
wagons and imderframes, the Board found that the industry, under 
'the stinmlus of bounties, had made great progress, and was able, in 
normal circumstances, to meet foreign competition with no assistance 
other than the existing revenue duty. But owing to the abnormally 
small estimated demand for the next few years, some assistance was 
required and the Board recommended that until normal conditions 
were restored all orders should be placed in India provided a certain 
limit of price was not exceeded. The result would be a measure of 
protection by executive order rather than by legislative authority and 
for this and other reasons, the Government of India dissented from 
the proposal and put before the legislature a proposal to raise the im- 
poit duties on wagons and underframes. This was rejected by the 
Legislative Assembly chiefly on the ground that it involved a niea- 
, sure of protection in excess of the Tarifi Board's rccoriinienclation ; 
and Government acquiesced in 'their, decision and agreed to adopt the 
system suggested by the Board. The Board also reported on the ques- 
tion of protection for component parts of wagons, etc., with the result 
that the duty on bolts and nuts iras altered" -from a 10 per cent, ml va- 
lorem duty to a specific duty of Es.' 2' per;cwt. ; this represented, on 
the average, a distinct increase in the rates of duty. As regards wire 
and wire nails, the finding of the' Board hhat the protective duty had 
:fail^ tq^oMeve its object afid, should be discontinued was accepted 
'•by ;the' Government of India and^the. ^Ctentral, Legislature. 
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(e) MiseeUaneous industrk^ 

In tlie 'inBantime a' mimber of claims for protection .made by otlier 
industries bad ; been considered. The. first report presented by the 
.Tariff Board; proposed ' the aboiitioh of the import duty ' on . sulphur, 
mainly in the interests of the chemical industries. The proposal, which 
was estimated to involve a loss of rather less than two lakhs annualhn 
.was a.ccepted, by. .the Legislative, Assembly, in June 1924,.. and , sulphur 
was exempted from the payment of import duty by executive orders. 
Statutory effect was given to the proposal with the passing of Act XIV 
of 1925 in the following March. 

In 1925 the Tariff Board presented reports on several industries 
which had applied for protection. The proposals of the Board in res- 
pect of the paper industry were of considerable interest as represent- 
ing the advocacy of protection for the purpose of fostering what was 
virtually a new industry. The principal substance used by the Indian 
mills for the manufacture of paper is sabai grass, and the Board found 
that the making of paper from sabai was not an industry which had 
established a case for protection. On the other hand they considered 
that the manufacture of paper from bamboo might become a very im- 
portant industry in India and that assistance should be given to enable 
the possibilities of the industry to be fully explored. For this pur- 
pose they recommended a protective duty on all writing and printing 
paper except newsprint ’’ containing a high percentage of mecha- 
nical wood pulp. They also advocated the provision of capital to the 
extent of about ten lakhs by Government to one mill vrhicli was using 
bamboo pulp to enable them to increase their output, and suggested 
.that a similar concession might be justified in the case of another milL 
The new capital was to be provided preferably by a guarantee of prin- 
cipal and interest on a public issue of debentures. 

These proposals came before the Legislative Assembly in Septem- 
ber 1926, Agreeing with the Government of India, the Legislative 
Assembly decided against the proposal to subsidize individual mills. 
The proposals involved the grant of assistance to monopolists of patent 
rights to develop their processes and would have given advantages to 
the mills in question against other Indian mills competing with them* 
The j)roposed increases of duty met with some opposition but they 
were accepted by the Legislature, and w^ere embodied in the Bamboo 
Paper Industry (Protection) Act."^' The 'result was to give a substan- 
tial measure of protection for 'a period, of seven years to the paper-mak- 
ing industiy in India. The Act benefited not merely present and future 
users of bamboo-pulp, but also, those munufactiirers who were using 
sabai grass and other materials. Indeed, had the Act not been passed, 
they would probably have found it:, difficult to continue in business. 
But in 'this case protection was; adopted solely to secure the develop- 
'''"'ment of the bamboo-paper '.industry.^- The Act waS' one, as^ stated in 
its preamble provide 'for the -fostering - and development of the 
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industry of iiiakiiig paper from bamboo.*’ , Minor cbanges in tlie tariffs 
wliicli it imposed were made by ■an /amending Act iiil927/’' 

Tlie Tariff Board also reported in. 1925 'Oii ttie claims ' of tbe iiiaiiir 
factiirers of cement, magiiesiiim chloilde 'and, priiit protec- 

tion. In the first two cases, the industries ' failed to estabiisli to the 
<rrri<[aetion of tlie Board a claim for protection and tbe Governmeiit 
of India accojited the views of the Board. In the following year, how- 
ever, vvbcji tbe price of imported cement showed a tciiileiiev to fall, 
the t-ariit was altered by the siibstitutioii of a specific duty for the ad 
rahfcia duty then in force. The change was made for the purpose 
of staldliziiig the revenue, but the new duty was based on the fiiiclings 
of the Tariff Board and had the effect at the time of eiihariciiig the duty 
on tilt' foreign article. In the case of printers’ ink the Board found 
tiiat the industry was suffering from a disability arising from the great 
disparity between the rate of duty on the foreign article and the rates 
of duty on the imported coBvStitiients used by the Indian manufac- 
turer. The clut}’’ on pr.inters’ ink wms, in accordance with the Board’s 
recoimmendation, raised from 2|- to 5 per cent* These alterations of 
the tariff were embodied in Act XTII of 1926. 

Allegations that the devetepment of a number of industries was 
hampered by the difference betw^een the duty on the finished article 
and the dut)^ on materials which had to be imported for the manu- 
facture of the article w^ere referred to the Board for examination in 
1925, One or two of these cases arose out of the protective duties 
‘On steel : for example on the application of the manufacturers of wire 
and wfire nails, the protective duty on steel rod and round bar of small 
‘diameter was remitted in 1926 and finally removed by Act III of 1927t, 
The same Act removed the duty on spelter, as the Board found that 
this duty was hampering the development of certain industries. In 
■the case of certain kinds of belting for machinery, the proposals of the 
Board, as modified by Government, involved a reduction in the duty 
■of yarn used fox the manufacture of belting and the imposition of a 
dutv on. imported belting* These changes were embodied in Act VII 
of 1928. 

More important issues were raised by the reference to the Board 
.in September 1925 of the- question whether a protective duty should 
be imposed on imported coal The two leading associations of coal- 
owners asked for the imposition' of a protective duty on all foreign 
coal ; the Indian Mining Association, suggested a duty of Rs* 1-8-0 a 
ton on all imported coal .and the Indian Mining Federation’s propo- 
sals included the imposition of a /duty of -Rs. 5 a ton on coal imported 
from South Africa and of Rs, 10 a 'ton on- coal impoited from any other 
'country. The Board, whose report' ,Was presented in April 1926, ex- 
pressed the unanimous opinion that', a case for a protective duty on 

lutotry Aet, - -w". ' " 

' .tom tUe pii ton and' steel was that givea 
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-all imported coal Md not been established. conclusion vms ac- 

cepted by Government. On the question of imposing a duty on South 
African coal to counterbalance the effect of a rail wa)^ freight conces- 
sion granted in South Africa, the ' Board, . was divided Government 
accepted the view of the majority that in existing circumstances the 
imposition of a duty was inadvisable. 

An application was made in 1927 by a number of companies en- 
gaged in the production of petroleum and asking for protection against 
injury on account of a kerosene pricewar then in progress. The Tariff 
Board found that no action was called for: and the rate war ended 
shortly after the presentation of their report. The case of the match 
industry which was referred to the Tariff Board in 1926 presented some 
peculiar features. The industry had grown up under the shelter of 
a duty substantially enhanced in 1922. Although this duty had been 
imposed and enhanced for revenue purposes, it represented in 1926 
a rate of more than 100 per cenb. ad lalorem, and with the establish- 
ment of the industry in India, the revenue naturally diminished. The 
Tariff Board found in favour of the maintenance of the duty as a pro- 
tective duty, and the change recommended by them was accepted by 
the Legislature and embodied in Act XVII of 1928. 


(/) Cotton textiles. 

The most important fiscal measure taken in the last few years was 
not the imposition of a fresh duty but the removal of an old one. The 
cotton excise duty had a long and unhappy history. Its imposition 
had been based on free trade principles ; but the demand for it had 
come mainly from Lancashire and it had been imposed and maintained 
in the face of persistent opposition in India. It had not merely fur- 
nished a section of publicists with what was to them a convincing proof 
of their thesis that the economic policy of Government was dictated 
by regard for British interests, but it had also aroused continuous re- 
sentment and suspicion in the minds of the community generally. To 
quote the Indian Fiscal Commission the repeal of the cotton excise 
became an article of political faith among all shades of opinion in 
India ; and the changes made in the tariff in 1917 and 1921, wdiich 
made the import duties substantially higher than the excise duty, had 
little effect on the hostility to the latter. With the transfer of the 
control of fiscal policy to India, its repeal became a question of time.'^ 
In 1925 a general strike occurred in the Bombay cotton mills in conse- 
quence of a reduction of wages proposed by the millowners ; and when 
it was clear that the reduction would not be made if the duty disap- 
peared, the levy of the duty was suspended by an Ordinance, and the 
strike came to an end. The duty was finally repealed in March 1926. 


f “ Tlie liistoiy of this question. .. .shows that throughout the controveisy the 
Government of India and Indian, pufoliq opinion "lave' 'been at one.” Fiscal Comniis- 
' sion’s Report para* 98. ‘ ■' ' 
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Tlie remissioii: of taxation in ' favour .of tlie .miilowners 
tlie coniitry .'. ainotmted to about two crores of rupees,:, aiimially but 
. tliis .' relief olid, not bring prosperity to tlie .industry,.' particularly in 
Bombay. ■ The . Bombay Millowiiers' Association ' bad, already applied 
for protection and as 'the Tariff Board was fully, occupied witli iiiqiib 
lies into. steel, ,a second' Tariff Board was appointed to deal with tbe 
cotton, textile industry. , Tliis' Board .made a large..' nuinber of reeom- 
niendations'^for tbe„,,reorgani'zation of .tbe industry and they proposed 
c.eitain ..alterations in 'tbe. tariff. ' They .agreed. ' that tbe .existing duties 
on , cotton textile macliinery' and certain inill 'stores,' should be; repealed, 
and this, .recommendatioii was accepted 'by ■Government.'' '.A' ma^jority 
of the Board' proposed a ,4. per cent, increase in tbe import duty' on cot- 
ton piece-goods and the grant of a bounty on yarn of the higher counts';; 
the President did . not' support the . proposal for a bounty and . proposed 
a differential duty of 4 per cent, on all cotton manufactures, including 
yarn imported from Japan. All the changes were to remain in force 
for only three or four years. 

The Government of India rejected the proposals for the altera* 
tion of the duties on cotton piece-goods and for the grant of a bounty 
on yarn. They agreed with- the Board in the conclusion that Japan,; 
whose rivalry was to a considerable extent responsible for the depres- 
sion in the industry, gained an advantage owing to a difference in labour 
conditions ; the main difference was that night work for women w^as 
permitted in Japan, and in consequence double shifts were universal 
in Japanese spinning mills. But the Government of India found that 


the existing revenue duty on cotton piece-goods fully covered the advan- 
tage gained by Japan in respect of cloth ; and in the case of yarn, an 
additional duty would have injured the handloom industry. 

The Miilowners were not satisfied with these findings and they were 
successful ill persuading the Government of India to alter their views. 
As a result the Indian Tariff (Cotton Yarn) Amendment Bill, which 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly in August 1927, proposed 
to alter the duty on yarn in such a manner as to give some protection 
to the bulk of the yarn produced in competition with foreign mills. The 
Bill w^as passed, although the possible effect on the handloom industry 
was responsible for considerable opposition. The measiiref is interest- 
ing as being designed to protect an industry from competition aris- 
ingirom less stringent labour laws : it is to be in force up to 31st March 
1930, this date being selected on the assumption that, owing to a change 
in' the Japanese factory law, by 'the end of 1929 “all yam produced 
during the period that women were allowed to w'orkat night should 
be off the market.^’l: In the same '.session the Indian Tariff {Amend- 
^ment) Act§. which, mte? aim repealed'' the ; duties on machinery aiid 
’ certain cotton mill stores, was passed.' 

- ♦ m tlm iom preceding reveime Teare,;t|iLe' -tax "yielded an averale of Rs. l,9d,000, 

.t AcyXXIIIof 1927. ,, ; , .• /, 

I SpeeoR by Sir Oeorgo Rainy m the-,Legislatlve AssexabltrlStli August 1927. 
lAct 
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:::CHAPTEE.;XIV. ' V'" 

In respect' of 'tlie ' cotton textile - 'industry legislation tas- not been ' 
limited to the measures mentioned in. 'the last, chapter. Certain .mea- 
sures of some, importance .had as their object the ad¥ancemeiit of the 
interests, of the, cotton industry.' The Indian Cotton .Committee which 
presented its report in ,1919 called attention to the loss caused both 
to cotton' producers and 'to", cotton spinners and 'weavers by a num- 
ber of abuses connected with the organization of the trade. Good 
cotton was mixed with inferior cotton, and adulteration was practised 
in a number of ways. The Cotton Transport Aot/*^ which was adopted 
by the Central legislature in 1923, was designed to make it possible 
to prevent the import of cotton, cotton waste or cotton seed into pro- 
tected areas, i.c., areas specified by the local Government with the 
approval of the local Legislative Council. Prior to the passing of the 
Act, various forms of cotton were transported from many parts of the 
country to cotton producing areas to he used for adulterating the better 
types of cotton grown there. The Act, which wras amended in minor 
particulars by Act XXXIV of 1925, has had very good effects in cer- 
tain districts. The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act,! '^"hich 
was passed in 1925, embodied a different method of attack. By en- 
abling the cotton purchaser to trace the origin of his cotton and the 
gins and presses through w^hich it had passed, it placed the industry 
in a position to protect itself from the malpractices of those who adul- 
terated cotton in various w^ays. The measure had the support both 
of the cotton mill industry and of the agriculturists: but naturally 
it did not commend itself to many of those w^ho came betw’'eeii the culti- 
vator and the manufacturer. 

The Indian Tea Cess Act, 1903 (IX of 1903), affords another ex- 
ample of a measure enabling an industry to practice ' self-help." It 
was passed in order to provide a fund to be expended for the pro- 
motion of the interests of the tea industry.” The Committee ap- 
pointed under the Act w’-as authorized to expend the money '' towards 
meeting the cost of such measures as the Committee may consider it 
advisable to take for promoting the 'sale and increasing the consump- 
tion in India and elsewhere of teas produced in India.” The funds 
were provided by means of an export duty not exceeding | pie per 
pound of tea. In 1920 the Tea Cess Committee represented to Gov- 
eimiiient;the; cleshmbility 'of -expand their propaganda w^-ork in con- 
nection with the coimunption of tea in India as well as abroad, and 
with the approval of those engaged in the industry, the maximum rate 
of cess was raised to 8 annas per 100 lbs. This ivas efleotecl by means 
of Act I of 1921. The present rate of , cess is six annas per 100 lbs. ; 
the cess has in recent years given an ' annual . yield in the neighbour- 

’s^'Actlilof B2S. ■ ' 

■ ■ ■ t Act XII of 1925. ^ 
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/hood of '13 ladrlis of rupees,, most of whicli is spent in Indianncl thelmitecl 
■' 'States of Ainerica.: 1 , 

Tlie' . Biliar ..and .Orissa .Mica Bill’of 1927 ■■represented, an .''effort to 
meet' clifficiilties of a peculiar character -whicli.had for some time formed 
a serious hindrance to the development of the mica industry in that 
province. Theft of mica had been for many years prevalent on an 
extensive and increasing scale ; and in 1921-26 the export of mica from 
India was practicaJIy double the recorded output of the quantity of 
mien mined. The Bill proposed to meet the difficulty by providing' 
for the licensing, under suitable restrictions, of all persons engaged 
in the industry either as miners or as dealers and for the preparation 
of proper accounts of all mica won, imssessed, stored or sold. It also 
sought to prescribe that no mica should be moved from a mine or from 
the premises of a li<3ensee without a pass or document signed by the 
licensee or his agent shotving the place from which the mica was moved, 
its quantity and its destination. It -was hoped by these provisions 
to prevent as far as possible transactions in mica which had been illi- 
citly taken and to make the movement of stolen mica more easil}?* sus- 
ceptible of detection. The Bill, after being introduced in the Legis- 
lative Council, w%as ohciilated for opinion and came before the Council 
again in February 1928 : but, although no member spoke in favour of 
the rejection of the Bill, the motion to refer it to a Select Committee 
was defeated by 42 votes 'to 37, • ' , 

More than one official investigation has been directed to problems 
relating to the coal industry. The waste of coal which was known 
to occur in the main coalfields \vas responsible for the appointment- 
in 1920 of the Coalfields Committee. An investigation previously 
made by an expert from England had recommended the adoption of a 
number of methods by which improvements conld be effected, and the 
Committee, which included, in addition to three experts, representa- 
tives of the various interests concerned, was appointed to report what 
action should be taken on the recommendations made. In their re- 
port,*^ they found that no improvement in the wasteful methods em- 
ployed ill the coalfields could be expected without State interference, 
and they leconmiended the establishment of a controlling authority 
empowered to secure conservation and economic extraction by the 
regulation of both existing leases, and by the control of methods of 
extraction. Thus the authority wmuld be in a position to prevent 
individual landowners and coalowiiers from -adopting wasteful methods 
designed to secure the greatest immediate profit without regard to 
the future. Sand-stomiigt was to be made compulsory within certain 
limits, compensation for the expense involved being repaid from the 
proceeds or cess on all coal and coke. 


* One jnember (an official) dissenteciw ~ ■ 

t i.e., the filling by liydranlio means of the spaces from which coal has been extracted 
with sand ; this cnabios the remamiug coal to be extracted and has other advantages. 
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These,, recomnieiidatiO'ns.,, we^^^ far beyond anything previously'' siig- 
,:‘gested in India , (except as emergency- measures) in, the direction of the 
','coiitrol of -an industry by 'the State,, but they received;, the support of 
the- representatives of the coalowners on the- Committee,, who accepted 
. the; ^dictiinr that' coal was a„national asset and that neither ■: landowners ' 
nor' colliery proprietors should be-, at liberty towvaste this... asset without,', 
/restriction. '/But they' went, "as. the .event.- showed, further, tha'ii: , ■Gov-,',' 
.-eriim-ent., were prepared', .to go, a.nd they failed to secure the -' generai 
.::Support, of the industry..'' The' Go.veriiment of India and the local C4ov- 
. ernments chiefly concerned were prepared to accept the most 'impo-rtaiit 
recommendation relating to the conservation of coal by control over 
-extra'ction, and the Indian ,Mining Association -agreed' that it was desir- 
.able to legislate, to provide for -this, although they considered that. any 
restrictions should be limited to those necessary to prevent serious 
waste likely to shorten materially the life of the country’s coal resources 
and losses by fire. But the Indian Mining Federation were strongly 
opposed to the scheme of compulsory conservation ; and in face of great 
differences of opinion as to the extent of India’s coal resources and as 
to the necessity for the admittedly drastic measures advocated by the 
Committee, Government decided not to proceed with the main pro- 
posals. 

In the meantime Government had been compelled to impose res- 
trictions on the coal industry of an entirely different character. Prior 
to 1915 coal had been largely carried between Indian ports by sea routes 
and one effect of the War was to divert this traffic to the Indian rail- 
ways. The result of this diversion, combined with the rapid expan- 
sion in the demand for coal and a reduction in the output of coal which 
took place in the years immediately following the War, w>"is to impose 
a very heavy strain on the railways at a time when the War had left 
them in an unfavourable position. A large proportion of the w- agon 
supply of the country was taken up with the traffic in coal and, in spite 
of this, many of the industries in India w^ere finding it impossible to 
obtain suflicient coal for their requirements. Government therefore 
decided in July 1920, with the approval or the commercial community^, 
to prohibit the export of coal from India except under license and to 
withdraw the rebate which had been allowed by the railways on blin- 
ker coal foT Indian ports. The object of these measures was to increase 
the supply of coal available for Indian industriu both by excluding 
'foreign competitors for that coal and by diverting coal traffic from 
•■the railways to the sea routes and so' .securing more wagons for the sup- 
•ply of coal to inland centres. And the steps taken had the approval 

of..:t.ha:....C0mm6rcial. community. Exports -were, .at ..first permitted... ..under..:.. 

, license pii a limited scale, ^ but by the/fieginning of 1921, it waB found 

/necessary to prohibit export entirely, with the- exception of small sup- 
plies for public use in Ceylon, 'and restrictions were placed on the biin- 
'kering of coal at Indian ports. '.The later" restrictions were .removed 
in April, 1922 and the prohibition :of,. export was entirely withdrawn: 
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These measures were, of course, designed to assist industry gene- 
rally, and they had an adverse effect 'Ondhe coal trade whicdi lasted ’ 

after they had ceased to he operatn^ev: ■ By: 1924 that, industry was 
in a position of considerable difficulty;' on' account, of competition with 
other countries. This competition was ^ not so much within India it- 
self (for imports of foreign coal had fallen to the pre-war level) as in 
Eastern ports near India such as Colombo,..'. '.'Penang'' .and, Singapore. 

At such ports Indian coal had temporarily disappeared on account 

of the embargo on exports ; and when this embargo had been removed, 

the trade found it impossible to recapture the market. In these ports c. 

there had been considerable dissatisfaction with the quality of the coal 

imported from India, immediately 'after the -War ; ,,, and 'having .been , 

able to, obtain more satisfactory supplies -from e'lsewhere while the 'em- , 

'bargn was in operatio,ii, 'tlie, importers had 'no desire to return to' Iiicliaii .• 

,coal', ;W,hieh waS'.geiieiully, dearer and- was.^of wariable and frequently. ,, 

..'Unreliable quality. ,''• ,",4 


„ . It,W*'a3..,iii 'Goiisequence ,of ,, this , situation that,- the Indian Coal . .Gom-" - 

iiiittee was appointed in 1924. Its members visited Rangoon, Penang,. 
Singapore and Colombo and after investigations there and in India 
,the report of the Committee was presented in 1925. The Committee 
had been asked to enquire and report on the measures to be t-aken to 
stimulate the export of suitable coal from Calcutta to Indian and foreign, 
ports, and in particular, to ascertain whether effective measures could 
be taken for the grading of Indian cofil for export and for bunkering. 
Their investigations pointed to the conclusion that the recovery of 
the export markets depended on the supply of Indian coal of cleiinite 
and reliable standards at reasonable prices, and their most important 
recommendations related to the establishment of a Coal Grading Board 
for the grading of Indian coal and the granting of certificates which 
would enable the foreign purchaser to satisfy himself regarding the 
quality of the coal supplied to him. In order to secure a reduction 
in the price at which coal could be exported, the Committee recom- 
mended an increase of 50 per cent, in the rebate of railway freight grant- 
ed to export coal and the grant of a further rebate in respect of the port 
charges on coal. The rebates, both on the railways and at the ports,, 
were, however, to be limited to duly certified coal. 

The scheme for a Coal Grading Board was approved by the indus- 
try and the Coal Grading Board Act, 1925,'*', which was passed by the 
Indian Legilature in September 1925, 'pro^dded for the establishment 
of a Board authorized to determine the grades of coals |)roducecI by any 
colliery applying to it and to grant export certificates to any graded 
colliery. The Act also made it legal to grant rebates of any charges.’ 
including freights and port dues in respect of certified coal and to give' 
a 'preference in the supply of wagons Ton 'forwarding ^ export coal from 
a graded colliery* The Board held its-" first'; meeting in February 1926, 
and^ during the financial year' 1926-27 -it. qertifiedT;912, 000 tons of coal, 
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about 22,000 tons being refiised ' certificates; o-wm^ to inferior quality 
and condition. In tbe. : financial :year ■1927-28.. tb^ quantity certified 
was 23d, 000. tons,, about 3,000 t'ons;. being rejected. These figures in- 
dicate that the great bulk of the' coal exported from Calcutta not merely 
to foreign ports but also to Indian ports,. is certified.; From 1st March 
1926 the raihmys concerned enhanced the rebate on certified' .coal from: 
25 per cent, to 37| per cent. ; but they continued to allow . the rebate 
of 25 per cent, on coal' which , had .not been certified. And the Port 
Commissioners of the "Port , of Calcutta agreed to the reduction of four 
annas per ton (lc., 5(1 per cent.) in .riuer dues recommended' by ■ the 
Committee.,,, ' 

Another important reduction in railway freights on coal was made 
at about the same time and w^as designed to assist not merely the coal 
industry but the other industries in India and particularly those situ- 
ated at a distance from the coalfields. In September 1925 the Hon’ble 
Lala Eamsaran Das moved a resolution in the Council of State recom- 
mending concessional rates for railway freight on coal, particularly 
for distances of 500 miles and over. The motion was opposed by Gov- 
ernment on the ground that while they were anxious to reduce freights 
at the earliest opportunity, the immediate loss of 30 lakhs rupees an- 
nually wbich would be involved in the acceptance of the resolution 
could not be faced at that time. But the resolution was adopted by 
the Council. The next Eailway budget disclosed a favourable posi- 
tion and with efiect from 1st April 1926 Government decided on a re- 
duction in freight on all coal carried more than 400 miles. The reduc- 
tion wms equivalent to a diminution of 10 per cent, on the existing rates 
and was estimated to cost 37'| lakhs of rupees per year. Government 
took the view that the effect of the reduction would be to cheapen pro- 
duction generally and that, while there might be no immediate stimu- 
lation of traffic, the railwai^s would ultimately be benefited."^ 

In addition, numerous imi3rovements were made in the methods 
of transport both on the railways and at the port of Calcutta. In par- 
ticular, steps were taken to remedy the shortage of -wagoiis which had 


The following figures show the efi’cet on the foreign trade in coal of the various 
,3n.ea'SU:res..talsen„'":— ., .,'W 

Thousands of tons of coal (including coke). 
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Tliese measures were, of course, designed to assist industry gene- 
rally, and tliey had an adverse effect on the coal trade which lasted 
after they had ceased to be operative.. By 1924 that industry was 
in a position of considerable difficulty on account of competition with 
other countries. This competition was not so much within India it- 
self (for imports of foreign coal had fallen to the pre-war level) as in 
Eastern ports near India such as Colombo, Penang and Singapore. 
At such ports Indian coal had temporarily disappeared on account 
of the embargo on exports ; and when this embargo had been removed, 
the trade found it impossible to recapture the market. In these ports 
there had been considerable dissatisfaction with the quality of the coal 
imported from India immediately after the War ; and having been 
able to obtain more satisfactory supplies from elsewhere while the em- 
bargo was in operation, the importers had no desire to return to Indian 
coal which was generally dearer and was of variable and frequently 
imreliabie quality. 

It W'as in consequence of this situation that the Indian Coal Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1924. Its members visited Eangoon, Penang, 
Singapore and Colombo and after investigations there and in India 
the report of the Committee was presenteci in 1925. The Committee 
had been asked to enquire and report on the measures to be taken to 
stimulate the export of suitable coal from Calcutta to Indian and foreign 
ports, and in particular, to ascertain whether effective measures could 
be taken for the grading of Indian coal for export and for bunkering. 
Their investigations pointed to the conclusion that the recovery of 
the export markets depended on the supply of Indian coal of definite 
and reliable standards at reasonable prices, and their most important 
recommendations related to the establishment of a Coal Grading Board 
for the grading of Indian coal and the granting of certificates which 
would enable the foreign purchaser to satisfy himself regarding the 
quality of the coal supplied to him. In order to secure a reduction 
in the price at which coal could be exported, the Committee recom- 
mended an increase of 60 per cent, in the rebate of railway freight grant- 
ed to export coal and the grant of a further rebate in respect of the port 
charges on coal. The rebates, both on the railways and at the ports,, 
were, however, to be limited to duly certified coal. 

The scheme for a Coal Grading Board was approved by the indus- 
try and the Coal Grading Board Act, 1925,;* which was passed'by the- 
Indian Legilature in September 1926, provided for the establishment 
of a Board authorised to determine the grades of coals produced by any 
colliery applying to it and to grant export certificates to any graded 
colliery. The Act also made it legal to grant rebates of any charges- 
including freights and port dues in respect of certified coal and to give 
a preference in the supply of wagons for forwarding export coal from 
a graded colliery. The Board held its first meeting in February 1926, 

. anft‘;di3xing^the financial year 1926-27 it/hertifiied 1,912,000 tons of coal, 
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about 22,000 tons being refused certificates owing to inferior quality 
and condition. In tlie financial year 1927-28 tlie quantity certified 
was 234,000 tons, about 3,000 tons being rejected. These figures in- 
dicate that tlie great bulk of the coal exported from Calcutta not merely 
to foreign ports but also to Indian ports, is certified. From 1st March 
1926 the railways concerned enhanced the rebate on certified coal from 
25 per cent, to 37| per cent. ; but they continued to allow the rebate 
of 25 per cent. on. coal which had not been certified. And the Port 
Commissioners of the Port of Calcutta agreed to the reduction of four 
annas per ton (fic., 50 per cem.) in river dues recommended by the 
:C.ommittee,\'/ : 


Another important reduction in railway freights on coal was made 
at about the same time and was designed to assist not merely the coal 
industry but the other industries in India and particularly those situ- 
ated at a distance from the coalfields. In September 1926 the Hon’ble 
Lala Eamsaran Das moved a resolution in the Council of State recom- 
mending concessional rates for railway freight on coal, particularly 
for distances of 500 miles and over. The motion was opposed by Gov- 
ernment on the ground that while they were anxious to reduce freights 
at the earliest opportunit}’, the immediate loss of 30 lakhs rupees an- 
nually which would be involved in the acceptance of the resolution 


could not be faced at that time. But the resolution was adopted by 
the Council. The next Eailway budget disclosed a favourable posi- 
tion and with effect from 1st April 1926 Government decided on a re- 
duction in freight on all coal carried more than 400 miles. The reduc- 
tion was equivalent to a diminution of 10 per cent, on the existing rates 
and was estimated to cost 37|- lakhs of rupees per year. Government 
took the view that the effect of the reduction would be to cheapen pro- 
duction generally and that, while there might be no immediate stimu- 
lation of traffic, the railways would ultimately be benefited.^ 

In addition, numerous improvements were made in the methods 
of transport both on the railways and at the port of Calcutta. In j)ar- 
ticular, steps were taken to remedy tlie shortage of wagons -which had 


measures taken 


Thousands of tons of coal (including coke). 


Exported from | Imported into 
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been a. serious haiidicai) to industry in tie caxlier years of tie period' 
under review. The number of wagons was substantially increased ;■ 
but tie lack of adequate transport facilities was not due so much to 
an actual lack of wagons as to tie inability of tie raihvaj-s to cope with 
tie necessary traffic. Tie most important steps taken were tie im- 
provements effected in organization whereby better use could be made 
of tie available wagon supply. Tie effect of the various reforms in- 
troduced -was so marked that at the beginning of 1927 the Eailway 
Board was vehemently attacked for having ordered too many wagons, 
iiiid it was evident that orders for fresh wagons would be small for some 
time to come. 


Ill consequence, firms which had taken up wagon-building wer^ 
faced with a serious situation. This was an industry which had been 
largely stimulated by a guarantee from Government given in 1918 to- 
purchase in India a specified number of wagons subject to certain con- 
ditions regarding price and quality. This undertaking was withdrawn 
in 1924 when the industry received protection ; but the industry na- 
turally remained dependent on official support, and Government en- 
tered into negotiations with a view to taking over the establishments 
affected. Of the two companies which were exclusively engaged in 
manufacturing wagons and which had been formed as a result of Gov-- 
ernment guarantee, one was taken over by the Eailway Board, 

A large number of important changes have been introduced in con- 
nection with the organization of Indian railways since the receipt of 
the report of the Indian Railway Committee in 1921. Most of these 
lie outside the scope of this survey, although some of them, are indirectly 
of importance to industry and the steady transfer of the management 
of Indian railway systems from Companies to the State has been a fea- 
ture of the period under review. Mention may, however, be made of 
one measure recommended by that Committee which was directly re- 
lated to the demands of Indian industrialists. There had been fre- 
quent complaints on the part of industrialists against various railway 
rates for freight and allegations had been made from time time un- 
due preference was shown to particular interests, or that rates and 
conditions of freight were in themselves unreasonable. In 1926 the 
Government of India decided to appoint a Eailway Rates Advisory 
Committee w-liich wars empow^’ered to investigate and make recommen- 
dations regarding various complaints relating to railway rates and other 
matters relating to freights. The Committee was composed of a for- 
mer member of the Governor-GeneraTs 'Ixecutive Council as Presi- 
dent, a Railway Member and a third member appointed ad hoc from 
time to time to represent the^ commercial' interests concerned. The 
Committee has investigated several eoMplaints referred to it, but the 
number of cases requiring its attention, has been by no means so nu-- 
merous as might have been expected from the amount of criticism for- 
merly 'directed against railway rates.-/' /■' 'v. ■ 

' Before Jeaving the discussion-, of the -off o'rfs^ directed towards the 
stimulation of industrial activity in, India, mention should be made of 

rr-v-,- , ,k , ' 
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an important issue wliicli arises out of the results of these efforts. In- 
dustrial enterprise in India has been to a considerable extent depen- 
dent on the supply of capital from abroad, and those responsible for 
providing the capital have naturally secured a large measure of con- 
trol. But the demand for industrialization, as has already been in- 
dicated, has been closely associated with nationalist aspirations ; and. 
as industry developed, apprehension was felt in many quarters that 
one result of fostering incliistrievS might be to increase the power of non- 
Indian capitalists. The ideal was an Indian industrialism, not an. 
industrialism in India carried on and controlled by non-Indians. 

This ideal was recognized in offi.cial policy before the adoption of 
protection, as Mr. (now' Sir) Atul Chatter] ee on behalf of Government 
observed in the Legislative Assembly 

The settled policy of the Government of India, as I think vre 
have mentioned more than once in this .Assembly, is that 
no concession should be given to any firms in regard to in- 
dustries in India, unless such firms have a rupee capital, 
unless such firms have a proportion, at any rate, of Indian 
directors, and unless such firms allow facilities for Indian 
apprentices to be trained in their works. This has been 
mentioned more than once, and I can only repeat this dec- 
laration.’’ 


But with the adoption of protection the apprehension regarding the 
results of the continuous inflow of foreign capital was naturally strength- 
ened. Protection in every country has derived its strongest sup- 
port from the instinct of nationalism : and a tariff policy whose main 
result was the development of industry by non-nationals would be 
regarded by many protectionists as worse than useless. The question 
was discussed at some length by the Indian Fiscal Commission. While 
the majority wished to apply the conditions mentioned in the quota- 
tion above in all cases where Government granted a concession or any 
subsidy or bounty, the minority wished to apply the conditions in all 
cases where protection was granted. In the case of the grant of pro- 
tection by means of bounties, there was no difficulty in appi}dng the 
conditions and they were embodied in Act XIV of 1924 which pro- 
vided, inter alia, for the grant of bounties to the steel industry. But 
where protection took the form of an increased tariff, the imposition 
of conditions such as those mentioned was obviously difficidt and the 
minority report did not indicate precisely how the difficulty was to be 
"overcome"''''''''''''" - 

The general question was clearly one of importance and in 1924 
Government appointed the External Capital Committee which was 
presided over by the Finance Member of the Governor-Generars Coun- 
cil and was composed of members , of the Central .Legislature. The 
terms of reference were to, consider the question of the flow of capital 
into India from external sources and the Committee, after holding 

_ - , * Legislative As^mbly debates, 2nd, Marcli 1822. ' 
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a number of meetings presented its report in 1925. Tlieir general con- 
clusion was that the inflow of external capital was a raluable factor 
ill assisting the economic development of India and that general mea- 
sures discriminating against it or penalizing it by way of taxation or 
control would be definitely injurious both to the development of Indian 
Tesoiirces and to the interests of "the -Indian investor. But they em- 
phasized the importance of stimulating the flow of capital from inter- 
nal sources and recommended that in the case of loans preference should 
be granted to the Indian investor. They also recommended that, v'here 
investment carried with it the control of an undertaking, the condi- 
tions to which reference has already been made should be apj)lied pro- 
vided that discrimination was feasible. But they considered that 
where a general concession was given, by means of a tariff, it was 
impracticable to effect any discrimination. After referring to numerous 
suggestions designed to prevent the foreign investor from securing an 
undue benefit or an undue measure of control, they observed : — 

/'All these nebulous suggestions for penal taxation or licenses 
suffer from the same defect. As the entry of external capi- 
tal into India is at present determined by free market con- 
ditions, there is not, as is crudely supposed by some a de- 
finite amount of external capital which must find invest- 
ment in India, whatever th^ return India may choose to 
give it. The world supply of capital has been material- 
ly diminished by the war, and the demand 'for it is keen. 
There is also evidence that in recent years there has been a 
definite tendency for external capital to become increasing- 
ly shy of seeking outlets in India. Discriminatory taxa- 
tion would have a far wider influence in restricting the 
flow of future- capital into India than its mere pecuniary 
effects. There would be the fear of future developments 
on the same lines, and as the largest amount of external 
capital which comes into India at present is probably the 
reinvestment of past profits and the replacement of the 
depreciation of previously invested capital, the former 
would he removed and the latter neglected for a higher 
immediate return. Nothing could be more disastrous to the 
industrial development of India than measures which would 
scare away the external capital invested in it or prevent 
the local investment of its profits.” 

■ CHAPTER 
Labous QuEsmom' ' 

(a) Introiuetorif, 

The doctrines of laissez faire which until the War had influenced 
‘ powerfully " the attitude of Government ' in ' respect of assistance to iadus- 


I 

te,. 


*1 

; 



of tlie protection of labour. And the industrialists who led the demand 
for a change of attitude towards industry were naturally less ready to 
criticize the accepted policy when it was applied to labour. They were, 
indeed, quite prepared on occasions to base their opposition to '' inter- 
ference ’’ with their employees on the very principles to whose applica- 
tion in another direction they were so strongly opposed. Labour was 
equally unrepresented in oflicial councils and non-official congress and 
prior to tlie W ar there was no substantial section of articulate public 
opinion which w^as prepared to attack, on behalf of labour, the accepted 
view'. And on the rare occasions wffien labour measures were put for- 
ward, the official proposals usually evoked vehement opposition from 
industrialists and little support from any other section of the commiinitjq 

It is not surprising therefore that Government seldom felt called 
upon to take action in respect of labour. The first attempts to '' regu- 
late ” labour consisted of enactments such as the earlier Assam Labour 
Acts, the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 1859, and the Em- 
ployers’ and Workmen’s (Disputes) Act of 1860. At this stage the main 
anxiety of Government seems to have been to protect tlie social system 
from the workmen, rather than to protect workmen from the social 
system. All these rendered w^orkmen liable to criminal penalties for 
breach of contract and the Indian Penal Code of 1860 also contained 
provisions of this character! At a later date, the obvious abuses con- 
nected with child labour in factories were mainly responsible for the 
passing of Factories Acts in 1881 and 1891 ; the latter Act also embodied 
the principle of the prohibition of night work for women and limited 
their daily hours. The first Mines Act was passed in 1901, but it did 
not attempt to regulate hours, and it was not until 1924 that any res- 
triction was placed on the age at which children might be employed, or 
on the hours for wdiicli they might be worked. The introduction of 
electric light in factories combined wdtli an increasing shortage of labour 
led to a steady increase in working hours until by 1905, when public 
attention was first directed to the question (mainly by the efforts of the- 
Times of India), the majority of the operatives in the Bombay cotton 
mills were worked for 14|- hours a day and in most of the textile mills 
throughout the countr};^ hours ranged between 13-J and 15 hours. But 
it was not until 1911, after investigations by two Commissions, that 
a iiew^ Factories Act was passed into law. The most keenly contested 
provision of this Act was a clause limiting the hours of adult workmen in 
textile mills to 12 daily. 

At this stage labour legislation virtually remained until the reforms, 
except for small changes in the law relating to breaches of contract by 
workmen. The provisions for criminal punishment of breaches of con- 
tract under the Assam Labour and Emigration Act were finally with- 
drawm by notification in 1916*^ when the Act was amended in minor 
respects ; but the Workmen’s Breach of. Contract Act remained in force 
in Assam and elsewhere. Government agreed in 1920 to modify this 

* From four districts in’ 1908- and" from- tlie remainder in 1915. 
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Act ill some respects in favour of the workman, but they were not pre- 
■parecl to accept the views of the small but growing section w'hich de- 
manded its repeal. 

Apart from these infrequent legislative efforts, labour received little 
.attention from the State. Staffs were maintained for the inspection 
necessitated by the Factories Act and the Mines Act ; but there were no 
CTOvermnent departments or offices dealing with labour questions gene- 
rally, and such questions seldom came into prominence either in the 
legislatures or elsewdiere. The complaints of employers regarding shor- 
tage of labour were responsible for an official enquiry into the subject in 
Cawmpore in 1905 ; but employers did not as a rule desire any official 
action in respect of labour, labour itself was inarticulate and the general 
public took little interest in the subject. 


But the years immediately following the end of the war saw a great 
change. Prices had risen substantially and continued to rise and as 
wages generally rose more slowly, the worker found that his real income 
had dinmiished. On the other hand, employers in the leading indus- 
tries were receiving phenomenal profits. At the same time the expan- 
sion of industry resulting from the war had increased the demand for 
labour. Finally, the ferment of the war had a^vakened labour in the 
cities from its accustomed passivity, and it showed a readiness to organize 
that was previously lacking. All the conditions, therefore, were favour- 
able for a demand for higher wages and better conditions. A few strikes 
were quickly successful and the strike leapt into recognition as a power- 
ful weapon ; indeed, to many workmen its rapid and almost unvarying 
success made it seem almost infallible. The result was an epidemic of 
industrial strife ^Yhich first became marked in the winter of 1919-20 
and reached a climax in the foilowung winter. And the new attitude 
of labour was both reflected in and stimulated by the beginnings of a 
regular trade union movement in 1920 ; prior to that date organization 
had been practically unknown except among the small section of literate 
employees. While the majority of the strikes were designed to secure 
increased wages to eonipensate for the great rise in prices which had 
taken place, there was also a general demand for better conditions of 
work. For example, in several important centres the strikers had de- 
manded and had succeeded in securing a sixty-hours week. Some of the 
more influential employers were strong advocates of further regulation ; 
while there was an increasing general recognition of the fact that satis- 
factory labour conditions were a stimuiiis and not a handicap to indus- 
’ trial progress. The presentation in March 1920 of a memorial to the 
Viceroy by the Bombay Millowners asking tor the statutory reduction 
■of hours from 12 to 10 in the mills throughout India was symptomatic 
of the new outlook. 


. . '(^) Labour md the Reforms. 

Was refiectsdl-in/.tM constitutional changes, 

of the legisla- 
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tures, and particularly tHe Central legislature. Questions affecting 
labour received little attention in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report; 
and in the illustrated list of subjects appended to the Report all the labour 
subjects were shown as provincial reserved subjects. Even inter-pro- 
vincial migration was so shown although in this case it was expressly 
indicated that it was to be administered subject to the control of the 
Crovernment of India. But the authors of the report indicated the 
probability of an expansion of the relations of the State and labour, for 
^they included in their list of subjects several subjects hitherto unknown 
‘to Indian administration such as accident insurance, industrial health 
insurance and labour exchanges. The Functions Committee varied these 
suggestions considerably. In the first place, they transferred inter- 
provincial migration and the regulation of mines to the list of all-India 
■subjects, observing, as regards the latter subject, that it would be im- 
possible without great extravagance and loss of efficiency for each pro- 
vince to have its own expert staff. And while they included other 
labour matters under the provincial reserved head, they provided that 
ifactories, the settlement of labour disputes and boilers would be subject 
to all-India legislation. This proviso was not applied to a division of 
the subject, which though new to India, was equally important, viz,» 
“ welfare of labour (including provident funds, industrial insurance, 
general health and accident) and housing”. 

The Government of India at first suggested no modification in these 
proposals, and when the lists of subjects were revised by a Reforms 
'Committee in the India Office for submission to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Government of India Bill, the subjects in question appeared 
unaltered. But when the Government of India forwarded for the Secre- 
tary of Statens sanction about a year later the draft rules for the classi- 
fication of subjects, they proposed to make ‘‘ the welfare of labour ”, 
with all that had been included under that head, subject to all-India 
legislation and this proposal was accepted and embodied in the final 
rules. The decision was one of some importance as it would have been 
impossible, if the proposals of the Functions Committee had been ac- 
cepted, for the Central Legislature to legislate on such subjects as Work- 
men’s Compensation and Trade Unions. 

The Reforms provided for the first time for some representation 
of labour in the legislatures. The Franchise Committee had suggested 
the filling of single seats by nominated labour representatives in four 
Legislative Councils. Following a suggestion made by the Joint Select 
Committee on the Government of India Bill, the Government of India 
gave further examination to the question of securing better representa- 
tion to the urban wage-earning class, and proposed the creation of a 
special constituency of factory workers in Calcutta, while in Bombay 
workers in textile factories were to be specially enfranchised and included 
in city constituencies. These proposals were rejected by the Joint Select 
Committee on the Draft Rules made under the Government of India 
Act in favour of a system of nomination. Two seats were allotted to 
nominated labour representatives in the Bengal Legislative Council and 
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one seat in each, of the Councils of Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and Assam.. 
With the introduction of the reforms into Burma, a nominated seat was 
'assigned to laboiir in ih^^ province. . No seats were s|)ecifically allotted, 
to labour representatives in the Central legislature, but a labour repre- 
sentative has occupied a nominated seat in the Legislative Assembly 
throughout its e:K:istence, 

■ ;:Bollowiiig the disoiission of the Reforms Enquiry Committee’s Report,, 
further representation was given to labour by nomination in 1926. Two 
.additioml' seats allotted' tot labour, in the Bombay Legislative 
Council and single seats were given in the Punjab and Central Provinces 
Councils, bringing the total number of provincial seats up to 10. Since 
then the Madras and the United Provinces Coimcils have been the only 
ones without labour representation.'^' 



(c) The International Labour Organization, 

The decision to make subjects concerning the welfare of labour* 
subject to central legislation was influenced by the emergence of a new 
factor in the situation. Forty years before, when the first Factories 
Act was under consideration, one of the questions at issue was whether 
that legislation should be applicable to all India or only to particular 
provinces, and the decision to make legislation uniform was based on the 
view that it would be unfair to subject industrialists in one province 
to restrictions which were not applicable to their rivals in another, and 
that if it were left to the provinces to legislate, a simultaneous advance- 
would be very difiicult to secure. "With the economic unifi.cation of the 
world which resulted from the improvement of communications and the 
organization of markets, similar considerations became applicable in 
the international sphere and at the close of the war, it was widely held 
that if the conditions of labour throughout the world were to be substam 
tially improved, some organization was necessarj^ in order to secure a 
simultaneous international advance. The recognition of this view found 
expression in the Treaty of Varsailles which involved the acceptance 
by its 'signatories of a new standard of policy in respect of labour matters, 
and which, by setting up the International Labour Organization, pro- 
vided an important influence for the working out of that policy. The 
first International Labour Conference met at Washington in the autumn 
of 1919 and it was evident that the deliberations, to which representa- 
tives from India had made an influential contribution, would necessitate 
a fairly wide review of the position in India in respect of labour legisla* 
tion. The International Labour Conference cannot compel countries 
to accept its conclusions, but' its procedure and the fact that its Conven- 
tions and Recommendations have ordinarily to be submitted to the 
legislature in each country ensures the regular examination, both by the 
executive Government and by popular representatives, of numerous 
' schemes for the amelioration of labour conditions. Ten sessions of 


these; Cotiuoils the eksses itre represemled ; m Madras in parti- 

aEotted ten 'J; _ 
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International Labour Conferences were beld between 1919 and 1927 and 
tbe submission at intervals of conclnsions reacbed by tbe Conference to 
tlie Legislative Assembly and tbe Council of State has been instrumental 
in stimulating public interest in labour questions and at times in initiat- 
ing measures which might not otherwise have been adopted. 


: Almost immediately after its inauguration, the reformed Central 

Legislature was called upon to consider the conclusions reached at 
, the Washington Conference. In Febriiary 1921 a series of Govern- 

ment resolutions was introduced in the Legislative Assembly urging 
the acceptance of most of the important proposals made at Washington# 
These included the imposition of a weekly limit of 60 hours on the em- 
ployment of industrial labour', the prohibition of night work by women 
and young persons in factories, and the raising of the minimum age^ 
^ for industrial employment to 12. The debates on the resolutions relat- 

ing to these and the other proposals were significant. Nearly ail the 
proposals were carried without a dissentient voice and the only question 
i which aroused a controversy was the proposal to raise the minimum 

: age of employment to 12. Here all were agreed that an advance was 

; necessary, but a substantial section of the Assembly desired to fix the 

j, age at 11 and was defeated by a small majority. In the Council of State 


the debates gave the same results. The course of these and subsequent 
debates made it clear that the reforms had brought to the Legislature 
for the first time a substantial section of non-officials who were in favour 
of further protection for labour and who were anxious to voice the grow- 
ing interest of public opinion in question of social welfare. 

Numerous other subjects have been raised by debates on Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted by subsequent sessions 
of the International Labour Conference. The Conventions so far ratified 
are the following : — 

Convention limiting the hoxirs of work in industrial undertakings. 

Convention concerning unemployment. 

Convention concerning emplo 5 mient of women during the night. 

Convention concerning the night work of young persons employed 
in industry. 

Convention concerning the rights of association and combination of 
agricultural workers. 

Convention concerning the application of the weekly rest in indus- 
trial undertakings. 

Convention fixing the minimum age for the admission of young 
persons to employment as trimmers and stokers. 

Convention concerning the compulsory medical examination of 
children and young persons employed at sea. 

Tlie age in factories liad remained' at 1891* In mines and other branches 
of indiistrial employment no age limit’ was’ 'm-fpree. ■ 
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Convention concerning workmen’s' compensation for occupational 
diseases. 

Convention concerning equality of treatment for’ national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents. 

Convention concerning the simpEficatibix of the inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship, . ■ ■ , 



Ill some other cases where Conventions have not been ratified, action, 
has been taken on them. Thus the Convention fixing the minimiim* 
age for admission of children to empiojrmeot was not ratified owdng to* 
the impossibility of ratifying these Conventions with even a minor' 
reservation ; but the main principle of the Convention was adopted and 
applied by legislation to factories, mines and ports.. And the considera- 
tion by the Legislature of the Draft Convention for establishing facilities' 
for finding employment for seamen led to the appointment of a Seamen’s 
Recruitment Committee which investigated the conditions 'onder w^hich 
seamen were, recruited at Calcutta and Bombay. The inquiry revealed 
the existence of serious abuses at Calcutta and was followed by adminis- 
trative changes wLich have produced satisfactcwy results,. • _ 


(d) Intelligence tmd investigaiiom. 

The increased prominence of labour questions was recognized by the 
appointment by the local Governments in 1920 of a Commissioner of 
Labour vrith a small office in Madras and a Labour Intelligence Officer 
in Bengal. In the same year a Labour Bureau was established by the 
Government of India. These offices dealt for the most part with ques^- 
tions affecting labour wdiich demanded the attention of their Govern- 
ments, and they were not equipped for systematic investigations of any 
size, A Board of Economic Enquiry, consisting of officials and non- 
officials, was set up by the Punjab Government in the same year ; but 
itB published investigations have not included any inquiries of importance 
relating to industrial labour. In 1921, the Bombay Government set up 
a Labour Office, which was equipped for extensive inquiries, and this 
office has to its credit most of the statistical research into labour condi- 
tions done since that date. 

But an endeavour was made by the Government of India to sti- 
mulate the collection of systematic information relating to industrial 
labour' throughout India. In respect of factories and mines, detailed 
statistical material had been published annually for a number of years 
from the beginning of 1921 arrangements were made for the collec- 
’ tion 'of particulars' regarding strikes and look-outs throughout India. 
The results have been published quarterly since then. At the same time,, 
the Government of India took up the questions of constructing cost-of- 
living index numbers for the working classes and of conducting a census 
of industrial wages. After a Conference attended by several experts 
.at the beginning of 1921 they addressed local Governments on the sub- 



ject of index-numbers. At this time they had the hope of constructing 
an all-India figure ; they proposed the collection of family budgets 
throughout India and, as the existing statistics of prices were not suffi-' 
ciently reliable, they suggested the appointment of a special staff for the 
collection of prices in each province. They recognized the possibility 
of constructing index numbers by the aggregate expenditure method"^ 
but cast doubts on the appropriateness of this method as applied to 
India, and suggested that, while it might be used in the first instance,, 
the results should be checked by a collection of family budgets. 

The proposals met with a varying response. The majority of local 
Governments were willing to co-operate ; but this majority did not 
include the most important industrial province, Bengal, where financial 
stringency was already making itself felt. And the investigations made 
led the Government of India to the conclusion that the construction of 
an all-India index figure should not be undert-aken. In Bombay the 
Labour Office established in April 1921 published at once an index 
number based on the aggregate expenditure method, and although at a 
later date family budgets were collected in Bombay and an index-number 
was constructed on the basis of these, the figures published by the local 
Government is still framed on the method originally adopted. In the 
United Provinces, a number of budgets were collected at Cawnpore 
but the results did not appear to the local Government to form an ade- 
quate foundation for the maintenance of a regular index number. Index 
numbers were framed and have been regularly published for six centres 
in Bihar and Orissa. More recently the Government of the Central 
Provinces has conducted the investigations necessary for the main- 
tenance of figures for Nagpur and Jubbulpur, while the Bombay Labour 
Office has published the results of the collection of a number of working- 
class budgets in Sholapur. The most extensive investigation into the 
cost of living of the working classes is that made in Eangoon by the 
Labour Statistics Bureau which was established by the Government of 
Burma in 1926. The inquiry was conducted into the standard and cost- 
of living of the working classes in Rangoon, and the report which was 
published in 1928, was based on the collection of over 4,000 family 
budgets. The cost of living was analysed in detail for Burmese, Madrasi 
and Uriya, Hindustani and Chittagonian employees ; separate index- 
numbers have been worked out for each class. 

The scheme for a census of industrial wages was never carried through.. 
Proposals were formulated in March 1921 at a conference attended by 
ten non-official members of the Central Legislature, including several 
prominent industrialists, and a number of forms were prepared and 
distributed, while the Government of India made arrangements for the 
employment of a special staff for the compilation of the returns. But, 
except in Bombay, nothing was accomplished. The need for retrench- 

^ In this method the weights ^ ' figures denoting the relative consuinption 

of various articles, are constructed not Irptn an examination of actual family budgets, 
but from statistics of imports, productioii aiid exx>ort.s in the area concerjied — in this 
■case India as a ■0'hole. ’ ' 
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meat in boti the Central and ProTincial Governments prevented the 
initiation of tbe census on a scale sufficiently adequate to produce re- 
liable results ; efforts were made in a few provinces to collect letimis, 
but tbe absence of an expert and interested staff and of any statutory 
powers made the results negligible. In tbe Central Government tbe need 
for economy led to tbe abandonment of the arrangements for the appoint- 
ment of the special compiling staff , and tMs was followed in March 1923 
by the abolitioiij on the recommendation of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee, of the Labour Bureau in the Government of India. It had 
been intended to act as a bureau for the collection of information ; but 
the needs of the period resulted in its attention being devoted mainly 
to labour legislation ; its existence coincided with a period of i>h6no- 
menal activity in this direction. 




In the Bombay Presidency alone, some results were achieved. Here 
the Labour Office, with the co-operation of the cotton miilowners, car- 
ried through a census of wages for the cotton textile industry in 1921 ; 
a second census was taken in 1923. Another inquiry into wages con- 
ducted by the same office related to agricultural labour in the Bombay 
Presidency. The Bombay Labour Office has also conducted a number 
of investigations in other directions, including the compilation of in- 
formation relating to the deductions made from wages by way of fines. 
And this office, among its other activities, has been responsible for the 
publication monthly since 1921 of the Labour Gazette, whmh has supplied 
information on questions concerning labour in the Bombay Presidency 
and India generally to a wide publio- 

One inquiry of some importance relating to the cotton textile indus- 
try was instituted by the Central Government in 1921. The question of 
ventilation and humidification in cotton mills had been a perplexing 
problem for many years. The requirements of the industry necessitate 
in most centres the artificial maintenance of a humid atmosphere for a 
large part of the year and it had proved impossible in such circumstances 
to devise standards of ventilation satisfactory both for the operatives 
and the working processes. The investigation which was conducted 
by Mr. T. Maloney, an expert brought from England,- had as its objects — 

(1) to obtain accurate observations regarding the method of humi- 

dification and ventilation employed in cotton mills and their 
effect on working conditions ; and 

(2) to evolve recommendations designed to effect a marked amelio- 

: ration in conditions withont detriment to that indTistry. 

The results of the detailed inquiries conducted in all the important 
' centra of the industry were published m 1923 ; their technical character 
mahes it impossible to summarise them in a sentence or two, but it 
may be stated that they involved the adoption of standards of an entirely 
.ww tji^aoter and efEered the promise of a dehnite solution of the diffi- 
euMte They have been follow^ by further investigations eonducted 
Soffeihinnents and direnfeed towards the deyisiag of satis- 
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factory rules under tke Factories Act ; and in some provinces rules 
regulating liumidification have since been promulgated. 

Another inquiry during the same period undertaken in consequence 
of a resolution adopted by the Washington Labour Conference related 
to the possibility of introducing a scheme for compulsory maternity 
benefits; but the results indicated that the adoption of any compre- 
hensive scheme was impracticable, and a report was submitted to the 
International Labour Conference, of 1923. In 1924 an official investiga- 
tion vras made by two medical women into conditions of women's labour 
in Bombay City and the leading industries of Bengal ; the results of the 
latter inquiry were published in one of the Bulletins of Indian Industries 
and Labour, Other bulletins in this series have dealt with such subjects 
as factory legislation, the exclusion of women from mines, the provision 
of maternity benefits by employers in India and periods of wage-pay- 
ment, and have made available to the public accounts, with special refer- 
ence to India, of International Labour Conferences, and the decisions of 
these Conferences. 

(e) Housing. 


The subject of housing " was included in the labour subjects speci- 
fied under the main industrial head in the Devolution Eules. But except 
in Bombay, the activity of Government in respect of the provision of 
housing for industrial workers has been practically confined to the 
provision of houses for a number of their own employees. In some 
cases Improvement Timsts have been instrumental in providing housmg 
accommodation ; but their activity has not been directed particularly 
towards industrial labour. In Bombay, the housing of labour had for 
l<mg been a grave problem, and after the War the conditions became even 
worse than they had been pre\doiisly. This led the Bombay Govern- 
ment to undertake an industrial housing scheme,, which was organized 
along with other schemes for the development of the City of Bombay. 
The scheme was based on an estimate of the actual shortage of accom- 
modation framed in 1919, and the original programme provided for the 
construction of tenements containing 50,000 single rooms. But the 
scheme has not been carried out on this scale as, owing partly to the sub- 
sequent depression of trade in Bombay City, the demand for tenements 
proved much less than was anticipated. Actually, the number of rooms 
provided up to the end of 1927 was about 16,500. These were built 
in tenements of 80 rooms each situated on healthy sites and were well 
provided with open spaces. 

The rent of the rooms necessary to provide for their maintenance 
and give an adequate return on the capital invested has been estimated 
at about Es. 16 each per month, a figure far beyond the sum which the 
average working man in Bombay is capable of paying. In practice 
the rooms have been offered at figures representing, on an average, less 
than half that sum ; but even the reduced rents are considerably in 
excess of the amounts which the mpl operative is prepared to pay. In, 


Worli in. particular, where more 


:than;half the new tenements are situ- 




ill 


* 


atedj nearly two-thirds of the tenements ...had not been brought into use 
in 1927, although the rents had been fixed as low as Rs* 5 per room. 

Large employers of labour and private individuals acting on behalf 
of any community or section of the public have been given the oppor- 
tunity of leasing whole tenements at concession rates representing about 
80 per cent, of the total rentals demanded from individual tenants for 
the same accommodation, and by 1927' five tenements had been taken 
up on these terms by the B., B. and O.,-. I. Railway. Others have been 
iitiiiised by Government and the Municipality of Bombay ; but the total 
number of occupants who can be regarded as industrial workers is a 
comparatively small fraction of the industrial population of Bombay. 


(/) Industrial disputes. 

The prevalence of industrial unrest in 1920 naturally led to the 
exploration of methods for the settlement of disputes. The Madras 
Government took the initiative in the appointment in 1919 and 1920 
of courts of inquiry into several strikes. These courts were composed 
of three members, one selected by each of the parties and a chairman 
nominated by Goverjament or by the Commissioner of Labour, and 
they had some success, A committee similarly constituted by the 
Government of Burma was successful in securing the settlement of a 
dispute in the same year. And the Government of India addressed 
local Governments on the subject of legislation for the settlement of 
strikes, calling attention especially to the Industrial Courts Act which 
had been passed in England in the preceding year. They suggested 
that owing to the lack of labour organization machinery similar to that 
provided in the Industrial Courts Act could not operate and that a 
standing Industrial Court for all-India would probably prove imprac- 
ticable ; but they thought that local legislation of an experimental 
character might prove possible. The Government of Madras decided 
to examine the possibility of local legislation on different lines ; but 
the general trend of the replies was against legislation in any form and 
the Government of India let the matter rest for some time. 

But in the meantime public opinion had become deeply exercised 
over the question. The great epidemic of short-lived and successful 
strikes was followed by a period during which strikes tended to be more 
prolonged and less successful and, partly owing to political causes, 
there were a number of fairly serious strikes in public utility services. 
The demand for official action became fairly vigorous and, following 
resolutions in the local. Legislative Councils, Committees to enquire 
into the question of the settlement of industrial disputes were appointed 
by the Government of Bengal in March 1921 and by the Government 
_ of Bombay in November 1921.- ^ , 

The Bengal Committee were opposed to legislation, but recommended 
up by executive order of a Ooneiliation Board or paB.el, irom 
*,9^urtS' nfight^.b^rJormed .to report- on the merits of 
semces/'''^ They’ kid stress on 
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tlie importance of developing Works Committees as a means of prevent- 
ing industrial strife. The Government of India had at an earlier date 
directed public attention to this question, and they established com- 
mittees in some of their own establishments. In the Government of 
India printing presses, where Committees were established about this 
time, they are still functioningj and have proved of some value. But, 
while a few private employers adopted the idea, the movement did not 
develop. The Bombay Committee recommended legislation for the 
establishment of Courts of Enquiry when required, and appended the 
abstract of a draft bill to their report. The subsequent developments 
in the direction of legislation are given in the next chapter ; but by the 
end of 1928 no legislation on the subject was in force. 

But this has not prevented local Governments or their officers from 
participating in the settlement of trade disputes on a number of occa- 
sions. Following the report of the Bengal Committee, a panel was 
appointed in Bengal, and on one occasion the appointment of a conci- 
liation board led to the end of a strike on a light railway. Committees' 
of enquiry were appointed by the local Government for two other dis- 
putes in 1921. In 1923 the District Judge of Ahmedabad arbitrated in 
a dispute affecting the cotton mills of that city, which arose out of the 
interpretation of a previous non-official aw'ard, his award being accepted, 
and in 1925 an award of the Collector of Coimbatore relating to a wage 
reduction was accepted by the parties to a dispute in a local mill. In 
1926 the Commissioner of Labour, Madras, arbitrated in a dispute bet- 
ween the employees in a railway workshop and the railway administra- 
tion. In two strikes affecting all the Cotton Mills in Bombay City, 
the local Government appointed committees of three members. In 
1924 a committee over which the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court- 
presided, gave findings on certain questions on facts referred to it, and 
its findings were largely instrumental in bringing to a close a strike which 
lasted for about three months. And in 1928 a strike in the same mills 
which lasted from April to October was ended by the appointment of a 
committee, with a High Court Judge as Chairman, to report on the 
demands of the parties. In a considerable number of other cases, various 
officers have played an active part in securing the settlement of disputes 
by advising the parties and bringing them together or suggesting terms of 
settlement. • 

CHAPTER XYI. 

Labour Legislation, 

{a) Fuctories. 

The debates in the Central Legislature on the resolutions relating" 
to the decisions of the Washington Labour Conference determined several 
of the more important features of the. Factories Bill which was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly iH' March' '192L ■ But the provisions of the- 
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Bill were by no means confined to tie changes necessary to Mfil tie 
requirements of tie Washington ’ Coventions. In form a Bill amend- 
ing tie Factories Act of 1911, it contained clauses revising and super- 
seding most of tie important provisions of tiat Act. It provided for 
a sixty-ionrs’ week in factories, for tie limitation of daily ioiirs for men 
to twelve, ‘^for furtier limitations on ciildren^s iouxs, for longer rest 
Intervals and for tie raising of tie minimum age of cMldxen and adults 
from 9 to 12 and from 14 to 15 respectively. In addition it included a 
number of new provisions relating to iealti, safety and tie certification 
of cMldren, and pro'vdcled more stringent penalties for contraventions 
•of tie law. At tie same time it proposed to repeal tie existing restric- 
tions on tie employment of machinery in textile factories. An_ im- 
portant feature of the Bill consisted of tie provisions relating to excep- 
tions and exemptions. The old Act' contained numerous provisions 


relaxing on various grounds even its more important principles. For 
example, although one section prohibited night work for women, an- 
other made it , possible for women 'to he worked at night in cotton 
ginning factories, -a class of factories.- in- ■ which, as tie investigations of 
tie Indian CJotton Committee and factory inspectors showed, conditiom 
were particularly unsatisfactory. ^ And while several classes of factories 
were excluded, by definition from. the :Operation of the Act others were 
expressly excluded from important '^provisions and local Governments 
had wide powers in respect of the 'grant .of further dispensations. Under 
the Bill the, power- to grant exemptions- was limited to cases .satisfying 
„ stated, principles ; the principles . were modelled on ..Oonventions, a.dopted 
at the Washington Conference, where these were applicable. 

The Bill also enlarged tie definition of factory substantially. Tie 
Act of 1911 applied ordinarily only to foctories in which mechanical 
power was used,, and not less than 100 persons were employed : local 
Gpvernmente could notify as factories establishments employing not 
less than 50 persons, -provided that ' mechanical power was used. The 
Bill provided for the inclusion of alliactories employing not less than 20 
persons and using mechanical powers 'Local Governments were 'to be 
empowered to bring within the scope- of the Act' by notification factories 
■employing not less than 10 persons, 'whether they employed mechanical- 
power or not. : 

■ The-Bill went through a Joint Select Gommittee of both Chambers which 
' made few changes of importance ;,.,the cMef alteration was the reduction * 
of the daily limit of hours for meh;foom 12 to IL It was passed in 
' January 1922, and, as_ Act II of 1922,: C5s.ine into force in the following 
, July. , A feW' further amendments-of a minor character were -embodied 
in anoth^e Factories Amendment Actf; passed in' the following year. 

A third Act| amending the Factories; Act was passed by the Indian 
■ Legislature in 1926. This Act; was .''of a _ somewhat, different, character 

, ' tows tad -beea limited to 1892 and toetfa lohw, in'tetKtiie 
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from, tlie 1922 Act. The 1922 Act represented a comprehensive reform 
of the main features of Indian factory legislation ; the 1926 Act affected 
none of the principles adopted in 1922, but it introduced a number of 
changes of detail designed to secure the smoother and more efficient 
administration of the Act. It was based almost entirely on proposals 
framed at a Conference of Chief Inspectors of Factories convened by the 
Government of India in 1924, which brought to light a number of 
possible improvements in the law. Amendments were made in many 
sections ; the more important of these were the provisions introducing 
a new section providing for the punishment of parents and guardians 
who allowed children to be employed in two mills on the same day, the 
changes made in the law in respect of rest-intervals and the alterations 
effected in the sections governing the grant of exemptions. A proposal 
designed to prevent excessive temperatures in factories was deleted by a 
majority in Select Committee. 

The Acts have been supplemented by new sets of factories rules 
in all provinces, and by a number of notifications gi’anting exemptions 
in cases satisfying the conditions prescribed by the law. The effect of 
the Acts of 1922, 1923 and 1926, and of the orders issued thereunder has 
been that little but the shell of the Act of 1911 remains ; the Eeforms 
have seen the introduction of a new and radically different factory code.. 
At the same time the number of factories subject to the Act has greatly 
increased. In 1920, the number was 3,804 ; by 1927 it had risen to 7,515* 
A considerable part of this increase is due to the inclusion of the smaller 
factories which were not subject to the earlier Act, but much of it is due 
to the steady advance of industry. In no year since 1892 (when accu- 
rate records were first kept) has the number of operatives employed 
failed to show an increase, and in only one year did the number of regis- 
tered factories decline. Along mth this there has been a steady increase 
in the complexity of the processes involved. 

The result of all these changes has been to add greatly to the task 
of administering the Act. The standard of administration has always 
varied from province to province ; as early as 1907, these variations 
attracted attention and the Indian Factory Commission framed pro- 
posals designed to secure greater uniformity. But these were not ac- 
cepted and with the introduction of the reforms and the greater inde- 
pendence enjoyed by local Governments, the standards of administration 
have, if anything, shown wider variations than before. In some pro- 
vinces prosecutions for infringements of the Act have been infrequent ; 
in one province at the introduction of the reforms, a policy of avoiding 
prosecutions was deliberately adopted. The local Government com- 
menting on the annual factories report observed: — 

A novel feature of the report is the entire absence of prose- 
cutions, Owners -were; 'given a reasonable time to make, up 
deficiencies revealed by inspections, and this course has proved 
^ satisfactory in efery, case.- ’.The absence of friction is one of- 
^ the most important 'bbiectE -to be attained in the Adminias 




tration of tlie Act. and the Governor in Council hopes that it 
will be possible to continue the piesent policy''. 

But these hopes were, not fulfilled and there was a prompt return in 
this case to more orthodox methods of administration. On the other 
hand, in the more important industrial provinces the administration 
of the Act lias received a large amount of attention and, although the 
staff has not everywhere been adequate, the standards of adminis- 
tration generally have been more than maintained. The staff em- 
ployed wholly or mainly on the inspection of factories has been practi- 
cally doubled in strength between 1921 and 1928. 


{b) Mines, 

The passing of the Factories Act of 1922 was followed in September 
1922 by the introduction of the new Mines Bill. The existing Mines 
Act dated from 1901 and it was in many respects obsolete. It con- 
tained a number of provisions designed to secure safety in mines and it 
provided for the maintenance of an inspecting staff, but it contained 
no provisions regulating the employment of labour. A clause enabling 
Government to prohibit or restrict the employment of women or children 
either below ground or on hazardous kinds of labour had not been uti- 
lized, and labour in the mines was subject to no restrictions in respect 
of hours, holidays, etc., other than those imposed by the owners’ 
discretion and the miners’ dislike of continuous toil. Further, the Act 
gave collateral authority in most respects to the Government of India 
and to local Governments and the new constitution, which made the 
subject central, would have necessitated its revision even if stronger 
reasons had not rendered this an urgent matter. 

The new Bill, in addition to containing revised provisions relat- 
ing to those matters which came within the scope of the old Act, con- 
i^ained a chapter relating to hours of employment. This provided for 
a weekly holiday, for the limitation of hours of adults above ground 
to 60 weekly and below ground to 54 and for the complete prohibition 
of the employment, -whether below or above ground, of persons under 
13 years of age. The Bill also provided for the demarcation of func- 
tions between the Central and Provincial Governments ; the power 
to make regulations for more important matters was generally reserved 
to the Government of India, but it was proposed to give to local Govern- 
ments the power to prohibit or restrict the employment of women either 
above or below ground or on particular kinds of labour. 

The Bill, after being circulated for opinions, was considered by 
a Joint Select Committee of both Chambers at the begimiing of 1923. 
The most important question which came before them was that of the 
exclusion of women from mines. , Government had for over 20 years 
possessed the power to prohibit the employment of women underground ; 

to. which coal mining in particular depended dn women^s 

devdopmenl' of the in- 
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increased the difE.culties in the way. The Committee observed that 
immediate exclusion was impracticable and that employers must be 
given time to make the adjustments which the exclusion of women 
would involve. They amended the Bill so as to provide that the power 
to exclude women should rest with the Government of India and not 
with local Governments, and added 

We desire, however, to place on record a recommendation that 
the question of the employment of women below ground in 
mines should be taken up at a very early date with local Gov- 
•ernments with a view to prohibiting such employment either 
in all mines or in particular classes of mines at the end of a 
specified period, which we think should be about five years”. 

The Bill was passed by the Legislative Assembly in January 1923 
and by the Council of State in the following month without further 
amendments. A considerable amount of discussion took place in the 
Assembly over a proposal to impose a daily limit on hours of work. 
Labour in the coalfields has always been extremely irregular in its attend- 
ance and many of the miners were in the habit of working only a few 
days in the week and of spending long continuous periods underground. 
The Coalfields Committee had investigated the possibility of introducing 
;a compulsory shift S 3 ^stem which would have operated as an automatic 
restriction on the daily hours of work, but they came to the conclusion 
that the enforcement of such a system in existing conditions would be 
premature. The Assembly rejected the proposal for a daily limit after 
Government had indicated that they would make a reference to local 
Governments regarding the possibility of introducing a statutory sys- 
tem of shifts. The Bill was passed into law as Act IV of 1923 and came 
into force from July of the following year. The Act was supplement- 
ed by a long series of revised regulations promulgated in 1926. 

After the Bill was passed, the Government of India consulted local 
Governments on the two important questions which had been raised in 
connection with it, viz., the exclusion of women from mines and the 
introduction of a statutory system of shifts. In connection with the 
former question, they put forward for consideration the proposal that 
prohibition might take effect at a specified date, e.g., fiive years after 
the coming into force of the new Act, and they suggested ihat prohibi- 
tion should be limited to work underground. As regards the shift 
system, they suggested that, to begin with, the day might be divided 
into two shifts of 12 hours each,, and added that the Government of 
India were inclined to the view that, as the labourers become used to 
the stricter regulation of hours which a shift system postulates, the 
time woixld come when a shorter working day with definite rest intervals 
would have to be imposed, , 

In respect of the exclusion of women from mines, the replies re- 
ceived were discouraging. Support was forthcom^^^^^ for the proposa] 
from those provinces in which, paucity of mines or the 

hmaH proportion of ^women employ the, effects were not likely fo be 
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serious ; but in the main coal areas, where the bulk of the women were 
employed j there was vigorous opposition and the three Govermiients- 
chiefly concerned (Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces)', 
were agreed that it was premature to take any positive steps towards 
exclusion. There was, it is true, fairly general recognition of the de- 
sirability and, indeed, inevitability of the exc-liision of women at some 
future date ; but there was strong opposition to the fixing of a date 
and an almost entire absence of constructive proposals. 

The question was re-examined by the Cfovernment of India in con- 
sultation with the Standing Advisory Committee of the Indian Legisla- 
ture attached to the Department of Industries and Labour in 1925 and 
1926. The general conclusion reached wms that it was impracticable' 
in the main coalfields to attempt the wholesale exclusion of women 
on. any specified date and that the adoption of gradual methods was 
essential. Accordingly in 1927 the Government of India put before- 
the Mining Boards and the Provincial Governments mainly concerned 
fresh proposals, involving the exclusion of women -from coal mines in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces, by prescribing: 
that the number of women employed underground in any mine should 
be a gradually diminishing .percentage of the number employed in 1926,. 
women being finally excluded altogether by the middle of 1935, In 
other mines, wminen were to be prohibited from working underground 
as soon as the regulations came into force. 

After receiving the opinions of the local Governments and Asso- 
ciations most directly concerned on these proposals, the Government 
of India finally published for criticism a revised series of regulations' 
in June 1928. These followed, in the main principles, the regula- 
tions previously drafted, but the period of gradual exclusion was ex- 
tended to seven years. The efiect of the regulations, if finally pro- 
mulgated in their present form, will be that the exclusion of women 
from underground work in the main coalfields and in the Punjab Salt 
Mines will be complete by April 1939, while in all other mines prohibi- 
tion will become eflective on 1st April 1929. 

The proposals for a compulsory system of shifts in mines, though 
not at first accefjtable to the industry generally, met with the approval 
of the local Governments mainly concerned, and the Government of 
India introduced a Bill to amend' the Mines Act in the Legislative 
Assembly in March 1927. The main clauses of the Bill made it com- 
'' pulsory 'for mineowners who open their mines for work for more than 
12’ hours in any day to distribute their workers in shifts, so arranged 
that they do not overlap and thatmO shifts can be employed for more 
than 12 hours out of 24. • The- obiect, was not the reduction of Average 
hours of work in mines, for the weekly limits already secured this end ; 

; they prevented, for example, miners underground from working on 
^yemge more than 9 hours a ^y. . The real purpose of the Bill was 
regular working- _and,tO' prevent^ miners from spending- 

-^Bill,’ on being- 





IjotJi Chambers of the Indian Legislature during 1928. The fixing 
of the limit for the shift at 12 hours naturally evoked some criticism ; 
but the only convenient alternative would have been eight hours. And 
■while proposals were made in the Legislative Assembly for the introduc- 
tion of a compulsory 8 hours clay, they were not accepted by the House. 
The Select Committee of the Assembly recorded their agreement with 
the view that the eight hours should be gradually -worked up to and 
s.uggested that Government should re-examine the position in this respect 
after the Bill had been in force for three years. The main provisions 
of the Act'*^ will not come into force until April 1930. 

The administration of the Mines Act, unlike that of the Factories 
Act, is mainly a function of the Central Government, and the inspect- 
ing staff is maintained by the Government of India. The number of 
mines subject to the operation of the Act increased from 1,716 in 1920 
to 1,992 in 1927 ; the greater complexity of the la-w and the develop- 
ment of mining methods have added substantially to the task of the 
inspecting staff. 

(c) Workmen’s Comfensation. 

The question of framing a Workmen’s Compensation Bill w^as taken 
up by the Government of India at the end of 1920 and in 1921 public 
opinion was invited on the main questions involved. The advisability 
of legislation was accepted by the great majority of local Governments 
and of employers and workers’ associations, but it was generally re- 
cognized that the special conditions of India made it peculiarly difficult 
to devise a satisfactory measure Industrial labour in India is drawn 
to a large extent from areas lying at long distances from the centres of 
industry ; and the majority of industrial workers still retain their 
interest in the villages from which they come. Their dependents are 
frequently left behind there and they return to the villages when cir- 
cumstances permit, and hope to return permanently after a few years 
5n an industrial occui)ation. To the difficulties which this factor creat- 
ed in devising a practicable system of workmen’s compensation were 
added difficulties from the comparative paucity of medical men and the 
illiteracy and ignorance of the workmen. And there was the obvious 
clanger that, unless unusual precautions were taken, the tendency to 
litigation, which is strong even, among the poorer classes, would go 
far to nullify any benefits the Act might confer. 

In order that the question might be fully examined in the light of 
all the factors involved, it was referred to a small committee which 
met in Simla in June 1922. This committee, which was composed 
for the most part of members of the Central Legislature, included a 
few prominent employers and labour leaders together with medical and 
insurance experts and drew up detailed recommendations for the fram- 
ing of a Bill. These recommendations y^ere ^en accepted by the 
Gov^rmnent of India and a Workmen’s' 'Compensation Bill was. intro- 
duced in 'the Legislative Assembly ''m' September 1922. 



The measure followed the British Act in its main principles'' and: 
in some of its details, but it contained a large number of provisions, 
designed to meet the special conditions of India. Its most" striking 
feature, possibly, was its rigidity. An endeavour .was made to frame* 
an Act in which , in as many cases as possible the liability to compen- 
sation, the amount of compensatioii and the persons to whom compen- 
sation xras payable were determined by the law itself and could 'not be- 
varied by any tribunal. The result necessarily was to make the niea»siire ■ 
somewhat arbitrary in its operation in special cases; but it was -felt' 
that this %Yas infinitely preferable to leaving matters of iniportanee to 
the judgment of tribunals and, in consequence, encouraging the ten- 
dency to litigation. In respect of the tribunals set up to decide dis- 
putes the Act followed the American models in preference to the British ; 
.mode}, and special commissioners were appointed with wide powers- 
where required: and although provision wns made for appeals to the- 
High Court, the right to appeal was severely limited. 

The measure was introduced in the Legislative Assembly in Sep- 
tember 1922 and was referred to a Joint Select Committee of both Houses.. 
wdiich met in the follovriiig January 'in order to give an opportunity 
for public criticism of the Bill. The Committee, in addition to making ; 
a number' of modifications in the details of the Bill, made one change* 
of importance. The original Bill, in addition to making provision for • 
lYorkmen’s compensation, contained a chapter defining and modify-- 
ing in favour of the wmrkmen the ordinary civil law in respect of em-- 
pioyers^ liability. These provisions 'were eliminated by the committee- 
who were not satisfied that they were required ; and the Bill ’W’-as thus* 
confined to a Bill for w’-orkmen’s compensation. The Bill as amended' 
passed through both Chambers without any further amendments of 
substantial importance. The Bill which as Act VIII of 1923 became.- 
law in March 1923, came into force in July of the following j^'ear. 

The Act applied in the first instance to workers in factories, mines * 
and ports, to those engaged on the railw^ays and in the more organized , 
branches of the building trades and to several smaller classes of work- 
men, and it probably covered originally about 3 million workers. In* 
addition, the Government of India were empowered to bring within 
the scope of the Act other classes of workmen whose occupations are- 
hazardous and several such classes have been added since the Act came - 
, into force. Compensation is payable, subject to certain specified ex-^ 
cepMons, for death or disablement caused by accidentsarising out of: 
and in the course of employment, or by certain .specified ' occupational 
diseases. The Government of India were empowered to add' to the list ■ 
of occupational diseases and one such addition was made in order to* 
make it possible to ratify a Convention adopted by the International 
Labour Conference. ' With the same object a minor amendment was . 
,■ in 1926 in the provisiohs-’ of the Act relating to odctipationaL 


diseases. In September 1928 a BiU was introduced in tie Legislative* 
Assembly for tlie amendment of tbe Act in respect of a considerable- 
number of details. 

The administration of the Act has given rise to singularly little 
difficulty and the apprehensions felt at the time of its passing regard- 
ing its smooth working have been for the most part unfulfilled. But 
this is due, to some extent, to the fact that the workmen in many 
areas have been slow to realize the benefits which the x^^ct conferred 
upon ; in respect of minor disablements in particular, the number of 
claims made is still very far short of the number of possible claims.. 
Statistics are not collected regarding all cases of compensation paid 
under the Act, but the statistics available for the more important classes 
of workers, i.e., workers in factories, mines and docks and on railways' 
and tramways, show that compensation was paid in respect of over 

4.000 such persons in the second half of 1924, over 11,000 in 1926 over 

14.000 in 1926 and about 15,600 in 1927. The compensation paid in. 
1927 amounted to about 10 lakhs of rupees. The proportion of con- 
tested cases has been small. Less than 300 cases were contested before 
Commissioners during 1927 and appeals against the orders of the Com- 
missioners have been rare. 


{d) Trade Unions and Trade Bisfutes, 

The question of trade union legislation came up before the first 
session of the reformed Legislature, in consequence of a suit arising 
out of a trade dispute in Madras. In 1920 the company owing a mill 
whose workers w-ere on strike brought a suit against the leader of the 
local labour union which was conducting the strike and others, seeking 
to restrain them from inducing the plaintiffs’ workmen to break their 
contracts and suing for damages for their actions in this respect. The 
case was eventually withdrawn on the dispute being settled, after an 
interim injunction had been obtained ; but the proceedings suggested 
that in the absence of legislation even legitimate trade union activity 
was attended by considerable peril. And the Legislative Assembly,, 
on a resolution moved by Mr. Joshi, the representative of labour interests, 
and accepted in an amended form by Grovernment agreed in March 
1921 that steps should be taken as soon as practicable to introduce 
such legislation as might be necessary for the registration and protec- 
tion of trade unions* * . ' ^ 

The Government of India published tentative proposals for legisla- 
tion in September 1921, and. evoked a large mass of opinions. Dis- 
cussing these later in the Legislative Assembly, the Hon’ble Sir Bhu- 
pendra Mitra observed : — 

The opinions expressed in response to our invitation are remarli:- 
able for their diversity. There are some who consider the 
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proposed legislation to be premature and ’%-iio would prefer 
that we should not proceed with it at ail. There are some 
others who, while recognizing the need for the proposed legis- 
lation, apparently consider Trade Unions to he dangerous 
and pernicious grondhs whose ac-tmties should be controlled 
rigidly so that they may not eventually overwhelm the common- 
wealth. There axe others again who regard trade unionism 
as a new religion -which, given sufficient license, would bring 
about the millenium much more rapidly than any existing religi- 
ons ’jromise to do”. 



After prolonged examination of the question the Government of India 
published a Bill on new lines in 1924 and circulated it for criticisms. 
After these had been received, a few minor modifications were made in 
the Bill, which -was introduced in the Legislative Assembly in January 
1925. While individual clauses of the Bill were adapted from provi- 
■ sions in British and Dominion legislation, the Bill exhibited an essential 
difference from these laws. For instead of granting privileges to all 
farade unions, it restricted the benefits which it proposed to confer to 
those unions which accepted registration. Eegistered unions were 
■offered a substantial meausre of immunity from civil suits and from 
prosecutions for criminal conspiracy, while registration involved, on 
the other hand, the acceptance of restrictions on the manner in which 
trade union funds could be spent and the preparation of regular audited 
accounts. The position of unions which did not desire to register -was 
thus left entirely unaltered by the Bill. 

A number of amendments were made by the Legislative Assembly 
in Select Committee and in the House. The most important of these 
was the introduction of a clause permitting registered trade unions to 
maintain funds for political purposes. The provisions followed the 
British law in many respects ; but instead of enabling (as that law did 
at the time) unions to collect from all members who had not contracted 
■out of the liability to subscribe, it povided that no member should 
be compelled to contribute to a political fund and that failure to con- 
tribute -ftmuld not involve any disability or disadvantage except in rela- 
tion to the control and management of the political fund. The Bill, 
after being debated at great length in the Legislative Assembly, was 
passed through both Houses in March 1926* ; the Act did not come into 
effect -until June 1927. 

An endeavour was made in a private member’s Bill introduced in 
! February 1928 to provide that the privilege granted to registered trade 
unions in respect of immunity from criminal prosecution should be 
extended to other combinations of workmen. The Bill, after being 
• droulated for opinions, was rejected by the Legislative Assembly in 
<Seirtwib«E 1928. 
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Eeference was made in. the previous chapter to certain ciscussions 
regarding legislation for the settlement of industrial disputes and in 
1924 the Bombay Government prepared a Bill for introduction in the 
Legislative Council. But the Government of India were by this time 
formulating proposals for all-India legislation, and the local Bill was 
consequently withheld. 

In publishing their proposals for criticims, the Government of India 
indicated that, in their view, the position had changed materially 
since they raised the question in 1920. Public opinion on questions of 
this kind had grown steadily more vocal and there were distinct indica- 
tions of the growth of a trade union movement. The main portion of 
the bill drafted by the Government of India followed in a number of 
respects the British Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and empowered but 
did not compel Government, when any dispute arose or was apprehend- 
ed, to refer the dispute to a Board for investigation and settlement. 
Standmg panels were to be appointed from which members of Boards 
could be selected. In addition the bill contained provisions based on 
the principles of the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
1907, relating to such public utility services as might be notified. In 
these services the cessation of work without notice was to be prohibited 
and, if a Board was appointed to investigate a dispute, the prohibition 
was extended over a period sufficient to enable the Board to report. 

Opinions on the BiU were received in 1925; but the Government 
of India decided to postpone the introduction of legislation until after 
the Trade Unions Act was in force, and it was not until September 
1928 that the Trade Disputes _ Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly. This Bill differed in a number of respects from the Bill 
published in 1924. In proposing to establish two different types of 
industrial tribunal the main portion of the Bill followed more closely 
than the previous Bill the general lines of the British Industrial Courts 
Act of 1919. It did not, however, follow the English Act in setting 
up any standing court. Both the Courts of Enquiry and the Boards 
of Conciliation contemplated by the Bill are tribunals appointed ad hoe 
for each dispute. In respect of the public utility services, the Bill 
provides for a penalty for strikes entered upon without a month’s notice 
in writing. This provision applies automatically to certain public 
utility services and can be extended to others (including railway services ); 
but it applies only to persons employed on monthly wages in these .ser- 
vices. Finally, the Bill contains a number of provisions based on the 
British Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Act of 1927 relating to strikes 
and lockouts of a sympathetic character designed to coerce the Govern- 
ment either directly or by inflicting hardship on the community. In 
respect of strikes and lockouts of this character, those takiag part are 
deprived of the protection afforded by the Indian Trade Unions Act. 
1926, and persons declining to participate are protected from penalties 
to which they might otherwise be subjected by trade unions or other 
societies. The Bill, after bbing introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
was circulated for eliciting opiiiions. 
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(e) MiscelUtnmm measures. 

The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act of 1922* was a minor measure 
which owed its existence to the passing by the International Labour 
Oonferenoe at Washington of the draft Convention relating to the mini- 
mum age of children in industrial employment. The Act laid on local 
Governments the obligation of making rules prohibiting the employment 
of children under 12 on the handling of goods at quays, docks", etc., 
and passed through both Chambers of the Indian Legislature without 
opposition. 

The Industrial Commission called attention to the inconvenience 
caused to industrialists by the existence of a number of differing Acts 
relating to boilers throughout India and to the unsatisfactory character 
of these A.cts. On the suggestion of the first Conference of Directors 
of Industries, a small committee was appointed at the end of 1920 to 
consider the question of the unification of the Acts and regulations 
relating to the inspection and upkeep of boilers in India. The Com- 
mittee found that there were seven provincial Acts in force which 
•differed not merely in form but in principle and that the differences 
were not such as could be justified by the particular requirements of 
docal^ conditions. Some of the Acts were of an antiquated character 
and in one major province and in two minor provinces there were no 
laws relating to the inspection of steam boilers. In the Devolution 
Eules “ boilers ” was declared to be a subject for central legislation 
and the Committee recommended the enactment of a uniform law ap- 
plicable to the whole of India and the repeal of the various provincial 
Acts. Their recommendation led to the introduction and passing of 
the Indian Boilers Act of 1923.t The Act, which has been supple- 
mented by a large number of regulations, is administered by local Gov- 
ernments who employ a qualified staff for the purpose and it has proved 
generally adequate for securing the safety of those employed where boilers 
are in 'use* 

Reference has already been made to the amendment in 1920 of the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act. There was at the time a consider- 
able section of public opinion in favour of the repeal of all enactments 
■of this measure, and in February 1923, Mr. K. 0. Neogy asked for 
leave to introduce in the Legislative Assembly a Bill to repeal the Act. 
Government opposed the motion which was rejected, but they under- 
took they would themselves bring in a Bill which would have the effect 
of repeahng the Act with effect from 1926. At the same time, they ' 
.indicated^ that local Governments wbuld be free to place before their 
own Le^latur^ measures designed t6 give protection, where neces- 
•sary, to industrialists in particular areas and under particular circums- 
tances. In 1924 notice was given by several members of a Bill to re- 
peal With effect from April 1926 not merely the Workmen’s Breach of 
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Contract Act, but the sections of the Indian Penal Code which provided 
for criminal penalties for breach of contract by workmen and a number 
of sections of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act of 1901 to the same 
effect. The latter sections, though still on the statute book, have long 
been rendered ineffective by notifications ; but Government introduced 
in 1924 an official measure repealing the Workmen's Breach of Contract 
Act and the two sections of the Indian Penal Code under which work- 
men could be punished for breaches of contract. The Bill was passed 
into law in February 1925 and came into effect on 1st April 1926. 

Two private members' bills relating to labour were introduced in 
the Legislative Assembly in 1924. Mr. Joshi's Maternity Benefits 
Bill sought to prevent the employment of women in factories, mines 
and certain tea estates shortly before and after confinement and to 
secure maternity benefits for such women when confined. The benefits 
were to be met from a general fund established in each province under 
the control of the local Government, and built up by contributions 
from employers. The Bill, after being circulated for opinions, came 
again before the Assembly in the following year. It vras opposed by 
Government on the ground that the necessity for legislation, and parti- 
cularly legislation applicable throughout India, had not been establish- 
ed, that the principles of the Bill were questionable, and that it might 
have harmful results for female labour. The motion to refer it to a 
Select Committee -was defeated by 51 votes to 47. 

Wages are paid in India on varying periods ; but the monthly system 
of payment is generally the commonest one. And the principal clause 
of Mr. Chaman LalFs 'Weekly Payments Bill provided for the com- 
pulsory adoption of a system of weekly payments for workers' w-ages. 
But the Bill permitted employers who were prepared to withhold pay- 
ments of wages for not more than a week to continue payment on other 
systems ; and its main object was to check the habit of paying wages 
considerably in arrears, wffiich is by no means uncommon. 

The Bill was circulated for opinions and came before the Assembly 
for the second reading in February 1926. Opinions on the Bill had 
been generally adverse, and opposition in particular had been directed 
towards the proposal to interfere with the existing periods of payment. 
But an inquiry made by Government into the periods of payment for 
wages and the extent to which they were withheld had indicated that 
the latter subject deserved further examination and Government, in 
opposing the Bill, gave an assurance that the question of legislation to 
secure the prompt payment of wages would be considered. The mover 
of the Bill then withdrew it. The Goyernment of India invited opinions 
from local Governments and the public on the advisability of legislation; 
and about the same time they raised the question of legislating to regu- 
late the deductions wdiich employers might make from wages by way of 
fines, etc. By the middle of 1928, : the Government of India had not 
formulated conclusions on the subject* 
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{/) Provincial hgislntion. 

All the measures previously mentioned have been all-India measures^ 
and have been considered bv the Central Legislature. Local Legisla- 
tures are also competent to legislate in labour matters ; but when regard 
is had to the volume and scope of the alHnclia labour enactments brought 
forward since the Reforms, it is not surprising that the output of the 
Legislative XbuEcils in this direction should be very small. 

The only two provincial labour measures which reached the statute- 
book have been official ones and both have been concerned with the 


subject of breaches of contract by workmen. When the Government 
of luffia in 1923 undertook to introduce a measure repealing the Work- 
men’s Breach of Contract Act of 1859, they indicated that local Gov- 
ernments might desire to place before their Legislative Councils some 
measure to give protection to employers in the matter. And the Coorg 
Legislative Council in 1025 recommended to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg the introduction of a measure of the kind in question. A Bill 
which provided for criminal penalties for breaches of contract by agri- 
cultural and other workers in Coorg and also contained a number of 
provisions imposing obHgatiom on their employers in respect of housing 
and other matters was prepared and submitted to the Governor General 
for sanction. The principle of the Bill \vas one which the Government 
of India were anxious to see eliminated from Indian law, and sanction 
was granted subject to important modifications; a clause was added 
limiting the operation of the Bill to five years from 1st April 1926, and 
the Bill was confined in its scope to workmen employed in the cultiva- 
tion and production of coffee, tea, rubber and other agricultural pro- 
ducts. The President of the Council, in putting the motion for leave 
to introduce the Bill to the Council, remarked : 

“ it is advisable that I should state briefly the conditions 

which have led the Government of India to advise the Governor 
General to grant sanction to the introduction of the Bill in its 
present modified form. 

“ I must impress on ail honourable members that the Government 
of India consider the principle underlying this Bill to be opposed 
not merely to Indian public opinion, but to ail modern thought 
on the question of labour legislation, and, therefore, they 
regret that any fresh legislation of this kind should have been 
found necessary in any part of India. -They have, however, 
already recognised that in areas where Act XIII of 1859 or 
similar Acts have been extensively used serious injury might 
be caused by withdrawing all such legislation without adequate 
warning. Although a period of three years’ grace was allow- 
ed in the case of the. withdrawal of Act XIII of 1859, it is 
evident to the Government of India that the agriculturists in, 
; Coorg, relying on the introduction of fresh l^islation to re- 

.place that Act, have taken ho steps to enable their industry 
^ altered conditions that wotiid r»ult 'from the 

df,*any l^fitl&tioii''of thfc kind. It .has^ therefore been 


k '' 




’whsonable penlod should be hllow- 
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ed to enable agricultuiists to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions that will prevail when legislation of this kind ceases 
to be in operation. A further eonsideration is the fact that, 
although the question of the repeal or amendment of the Madras 
Planters’ Labour Act of 1903 is about to be considered, that 
Act is still in force in parts of the Madras Presidency adjoining 
Goorg’b 

The Bill, after being amended in minor particulars, became law in 
1926. 

On the other hand, the Madras Planters’ Labour Act of 1903, referr- 
ed to above, was subsequently repealed. The Act was applicable to 
labour employed in plantations in two Madras districts and it included 
provisions both for criminal penalties for breaches of contract and for 
the welfe^re of the workmen subjected to these penalties. The question 
‘Of repealing the penal provisions for breach of contract was considered 
by a Committee; the majority of the Committee recommended the 
repeal of the Act, provided that Government simultaneously undertook 
to introduce legislation generally applicable to all industries where labour 
was employed on a system of advances. But the Government of Madras 
came to the conclusion that the Act should be repealed without the 
substitution of any fresh measure. The Bill repealing the Act was pass- 
-ed by the Legislative Council in 1927 and becomes operative at the 
beginning of 1929. As a result of the several enactments passed on this 
subject, by 1931 there should be no effective measures^ on the statute- 
book under which workmen can be prosecuted for breaches of contract. 

Other ofiS-cial Bills relating to labour subjects which have been in- 
troduced include the Bengal Tea-Gardens Public Health Bill and the 
Bombay Statistics Bill. The former bill which was introduced in the 
first Bengal Legislative Council in 1923 lapsed with the dissolution of 
that Council ; it was designed to set up a Board of Health for the tea- 
producing areas of Bengal and to replace the Jalpaiguri Labour Act 
of 1912, which provides for the collection of certain particulars bearing 
■on the health of labour in the tea-gardens of Jalpaiguri. The latter 
Bill was designed mainly to overcome the difficulties experienced by 
the Bombay Labour Office in collecting labour statistics. It proposed 
to arm the Director of the Office with extensive powers to collect statis- 
tics relating to prices, rents, vrages, hours, employment, industrial 
disputes and other matters, and was based largely on laws in various 
Dominions. Introduced in 1924, it met with vigorous opposition in 
the Bombay Legislative Council, and the local Government abandoned 
the.pioposaL 

Yery few private Bills relating to industrial labour have been intro- 
duced in the Legislative Councils and none has yet been passed. . The 
only such Bill which has made substantial progress is a Bill to provide 
for Maternity Benefits to factory workers in Bombay Presidency, which 
was based on the BHl rejected by the Legislative Assembly. It was intro- 
duced in the Bombay Legislative Council m 1928 and, in spite of the 
opposition of the local Government, was referred to a Select Committee* 
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Rates of Pay, in the New Provincial Services. 

ThelLee Compleiiaeiitary to their recommendation that the AU-India 

Coamission’s Services employed in reserved fields of administration should continue 
woommenda* to be appointed and controlled by the Secretary of State in Council, 
tion. Eoyal Commission on the Superior Civil Services, 1924, made the 

proposal that for the purposes of local Governments there should be no 
further recruitment to the All-India Services as such operating in trans- 
ferred fields. The Commission st^gested that the personnel required 
for those branches of administration should in future be recruited by 
local Governments who should be given power to make rules to regulate 
not only the public services which would take the place of the then existing 
AE-India Services operating in transferred fields, but also the existing 
provincial services. 

fhe amend- 2. Though an announcement had previously been made by the 
SSfioatio ®®Venunent of India in general terms accepting this and other reconi' 
bS mendations of the Lee Commission, formal effect was not given to the 
theCiTa particular proposal mentioned in the preceding paragraph until April 
when two Eesolutioas of the Secretary of State in Council were 
, ; - ^ for public information. These resolutions are reproduced in 

';&toeto;''':;'4,ppen.disI.to this note.';- . ; - ■ 
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The first of these two Resolutions introduced certain amendments 
ill the Civil Services (Governors’ Provinces) Classification Rule^, and 
regulated the power of local Governments to make first appointments 
to provincial services, subordinate services and special posts, and gave 
them authority to fix the cadre of a provincial or subordinate service 
and to increase or reduce the number of posts in such cadre. Certain 
limitations were imposed to safeguard the rights of members of the corres- 
ponding All-India Services and existing members of provincial services. 

The second Resolution contained what are known as the Civil Services 
(Governors’ Provinces) Delegation Rules, 1926. Under Rule 3 of those 
Rules, subject to certain restrictions in the matter of first appointment, 
the power to make rules regulating the method of recruitment to pro- 
vincial services, subordinate services and special posts was delegated 
to the local Government of Governors’ Provinces. Under Rule 4 of 
those Rules, subject to a single restriction to safeguard the rights of 
existing members, and notwithstanding anything contained in any rule 
made under, or confirmed by, the Government of India Act, the power 
to make rules regulating the conditions of service, pay, allowances, and 
pensions of provincial and subordinate services and of oflEicers holding 
^ special posts was delegated to the local Governments of Governors’ 
Provinces. 

It is sufficient for the purposes of this note that by this Resolution 
the local Governments were given full powers to fix the rates of pay of 
the new provincial services without reference either to the Government 
of India or to the Secretary of Staite. The discretion in the matter was 
left wholly to themselves*. The services concerned were the Educa- 
tional, the Agricultural and the Veterinary Services ; in Bombay and 
Burma, the Forest Service ; and, except in Madras and Assam, the 
Engineering Service (Roads and Buildings). The Medical Services were 
on rather a different footing owing to the particular position occupied 
by the Indian Medical Service and are not discussed in this note. 

3. Early in 1927, it was represented to the Government of India The Oon- 
by one of the provincial Governors that the provinces would probably 
welcome an opportunity to meet together and learn what the others 1027 . 
were doing as regards the constitution of new provincial services, and 
it was suggested that a conference of provincial representatives to discuss 
the problems involved, if convened by the Government of India, would 
.serve a useful purpose and would be appreciated. This suggestion 
W'as found to be generally acceptable^ and the conference, at which every 
Governor’s province was represented, was held at Delhi in November 
1927 under the presidency of the Home Member. A copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference is attached as Appendix II to tMs note. On 
the first day of the conference general principles were discussed, and 
among these uniformity between provinces in the matter of pay was 


In the new draft Classification Rules it is proposed to introduce a salary limit of 
Re. S,000 a month on the powers of the provincial Governments. . . r 
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considered (paragraph. 6 of the proceedings). There was some difierence 
of opinion as to the extent to which imiforniity was practicable, but the* 
Home Member, in summing np, said that that the general opinion was- 
that so 2 ne degree of nmformity was desirable, and that wide discrepancies 
from pioraice to province should be avoided. 

The Conference then divided into four Committees to consider (1): 
the Educational Services ; (2) the Engineering Services ; (3) the Agrh 
cultural and Veterinary Services ; and (4) Leave, Pension and Provident 
Fund questions. The first three Committees considered inter idia the 
rate of pay of the service ox services with which each was concerned. 


tiies for BOW 
iperior pro- 
iBolal 
mi<^m in 
wm^ 






The Education Committee merely recorded without comment the scales, 
of pay for the ne'w superior Provincial Educational Services tentatively 
put forw'ard by various provinces. The Committee on Engineering: 
Services suggested that the existing piovineial scale for assistant engineers 
and the existing Indian Service of Engineers scale for executive engineers 
should be maintained. The Committee on Agricultural and Veterinary 
services expressed a general opinion to the efieet that scales of pay in the 
various provinces for corresponding services should as far as possible 
be made uniform in order to obviate unvEoIesc-me competition and 
lessen the risk of service discontent, but proceeded to give instances 
of the disparity of conditions in different pi evinces likely to make unifor- 
mity impracticable. They observed that lor the new” superior or Ck£S 
I Agricultural and Veterinary Services for the oicliraiy scale the mini- 
mum might be about Es, S£0 a month (on the assumption of rcciuit- 
meiit about the age of 25) rising to a maximum ol Bs. 1,2€0 or Bs, 1,2I;0. 

The proceedings of the conference were infoimal, and no local Goverm 
ment was in any W”ay bound by any conclusions reached by the Con- 
ference or any of its sub-committees. The record of the proceedings- 
was sent to local Governments for their use without comment by the 
Government of India. 

^ 4. The only local Government which has yet issued rules for new 

- superior piovineial seivices to replace All-India Services on the tians- 
ferred side is the Goveinment of Burma, who during the course of the 
year 1928 published rules for new Burma Forest (Class I), Burma 
Engineering (Class I) and Burma Agricultural (Class I) Services. Draft 
rules for a new Burma Educational (Class I) Service are at present 
pending with the Government of India, (It should be explained that 
it only in the case of new provincial Educational Services that, for 
. ■.special reasons solely connected with the protection of exhting members 
' of the- All- India Educational Service; the proposals of the local Govern- 
ments are required to be submitted '.to the scrutiny of the Government 
of India). The local Government have also under their consideration • 
.rules for the forifiation of new Veterinary and Co-operative Services*. 

rates of pay,*,, the Govepmenfof Burma have followed the 
' adopt^ an identical, time-scale^ for each of their’, new pro* 






>osts. The standard Burma scale for their 
n in the following table : — 


new provincial 


Overseas Pay 


Age last birthday 


Not more tiiaii- 


ESieiency Bar. 


Efficiency Bar. 
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Tlie local GovernmeEt have avoided provision for selection grades, but 
the following high aclministratiYe posts, when held by members of the 
Service, carry the pay shewn against each : — ' 


Btmna Educational Sermce, Class I — 

(When constituted). 

Director of PtiHic Instrnetioii Es. 3,000 pins overseas pay 
£25. 

Burma Forest Service, Class I — 

Chief Conservator of Forests Rs. 3,000 plus overseas pay £25, 

Conservator of Forests Rs. 1;750 — 100 — 2,250 plus overseas 
pay £25. 

Burma Engineering Service, Ckm 

. Chief Engineer Rs. 3,000 plus overseas pay £25, 

Superintending Engineer and Deputy Chief Engineer Es, 1,750 — 
100 — 2,250 plus overseas pay £25. 

Burma Agricultural Serviee, Class 1 — 




Director of Agriculture Es. 2,500 plus overseas pay £25, 

Overseas pay is admissible only to members of the Service of non- 
Asiatic domicile recruited, in London and is payable in sterling. Since 
the scale of pay has been fixed with reference to conditions in Burma, 
no Burma allowance is admissible in addition. The rules for the Burma 
Forest Service (Class I) may be taken as a specimen of the rules for new 
provincial services published Ey the' Government of Burma and a copy 
of those rules will be found in Appendix III to this note. 

, The local Government have 'explamed that the rates which they 
have adopted are determined by, the^ amounts thought necessary to 
obtain fully qualified recruits locally so iar as local recruitment is feasible, 
flm overseas'pay for officers^ of non-Asiaticdomiciie recruited in England, 
The pay of any particular 'service/ is -mot intended to have any exact 
relation to the pay of the service' which it, is designed to replace. 

' The special Burma allowance to; Irhich reference is made above is a 
tjpcifl /monthly allowance sandapned-by the Secretary of State and 
oIBcpra, iTOspemtive-'oi^any mximum Init^of pay, who 
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recruited in Burma for service solely in Burma. The present scale of 
this allowance is as follows : — 


Officers drawing from 

Amount of 
allowance 
admissible. 

Es. 

Es. 

200—299 

50 

300—399 

60 

400 — 499 ... . . ■ . • . 

75 

: 500—599 ■ . . • , . 

90 

000—799 

105 

800—999 

120 

1,000—1,499 . . . .... . . . 

135 

1,500—1,999 

1.50 

2,000 and upwards 

105 


The allowance is intended to compensate officers for the absence 
of amenities in the conditions of service in Burma, and it is important 
when making a comparison of the rates adopted for the new Burma 
superior provincial services with the rates payable to members of the 
All-India Services now serving in Burma to bear in mind that members 
of the new Burma superior provincial services, whether recruited in 
Eangoon or in London, will not be eligible for this allowance, 

6. In response to enquiries made, the local Governments of the other progress 
Governors’ provinces have supplied the Government of India with the made in 
information of the position each has reached in the formulation of rules 
for new superior provincial services, which has been summarised in the Madras, 
table shewn in Appendix IV to this note. The information given is 
exj)ressed at rather greater length, separately for each province, in this 
and the succeeding paragraphs. 

The Government of Madras submitted to the Government of India 
a scheme (which has recently been approved) for the reorganisation of 
their Educational Service (Men’s Branch). In that scheme the following 
r^tes of pay (with which the Government of India are not concerned) 
have been proposed for the new Educational Service, Class I — 

Rs. 400 — 40 — 600 — efficiency bar — 60 — 1,200; selection grade 
1,250 — 60 — 1,500 for 16 per cent. 

The scheme for the Women’s Branch of the sarne service, is being 
scrutinized by the Government of India. The pay which has been 
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proposed for this branch of the new Educational Service, Class I, is as 
follows : — 

Es. 350 — 25 — 750 ; selection grade 800 — 25—900 — 60 — 1,050 for 
15 per cent* 

Eules for a new Madras, Class I, Veterinary Service are still under 
consideration. The pay proposed is— 

Rs. t350 — 50 — 1,200 ; selection grade 1/250 — 30 — 1,300 for 15 per 
cent 


Proposals for a new Madras, Class I, Agricultural Service are being 
considered jointly with the recoBinieiidations of the Agricultural Com- 
mission. 


{ii) Bombai; 


6. The Government of Bombay have reported that the constitution 
of cadres for new. Class I, Provincial Services is nearing final settlement 


for the Agricultural, Forest and Veterinary Services and is under consi- 
deration for the Educational and Engmeering Services. The same 
principle as that adopted in Burma is being follow'ed of fixing an identical 
time-scale of pay for all the new superior provincial services. The rate 
which the Government of Bombay propose is a uniform, time-scale of 
Bs. 320—40 — 1/200. They have explained that this scale was calculated 
on a two-thirds basis of the scales of the corresponding All-India Service 
scales (basic pay ^us overseas pay converted into rtipees at the current 
rate of exchange). ■ 

The reasons given for the slower progress with the new Educational 
and Engineering Services, Class I, are that the constitution of the new 
Bombay Educational Service is bound up with the larger question, now 
before the Government of Bombay, of the reorganisjation of all their 
Educational Services, a question which they hope to settle within the 
next few months ; and that decisions regarding the constitution of 'a 
new Bombay Engineering Service are being dcferrred, until it is known 
whether as a result of the recommendations of the Statutory Commission 
« Irrigation will be treated as a transferred subject. 


The typical Bombay scale is shewndn the following table 




■nil 
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Year of Service. 


Efficiency bar. 


23rd and over 


In addition in some services there is provision for selection grades ; for 
instance, in the new Agricultural and Veterinary Services there will be 
a selection grade of Bs. 1,200 — 50 — 1,350 and in the Educational Service 
two selection grades of Es. 1,200 — 60 — 1,350 and Es. 1,400 — 50 — 1,500 
with overseas pay, when admissible of £30. It is proposed that the 
higher administrative posts should carry the foliowing rates of pay : — 

Bombay Forest Service:, Class I — 

Chief Conservator Es. 2,000 — 100 — ^2,200 0. S, P* £30. 
Conservators Es. 1,450— 76— 1,760' P. £30. , 


Bombay Agricultural Service, Class I — 

Director of Agriculture Es. 1,600 — 50 — 1,800 0/ S. P. £30, 
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Bengal. 



Bombay Educational Service, Class I- 


Direotor of Public Instruction Rs. 
2,500 G. S. P. £30. 


2,000—100—2,100—200— 


Bombay Engineering Service, Class I — 

0. S. P. 

'■'XOl),' 

Superintending Engineers Rs. 1,450—75—1,750 0. S, P, £30, 

7. In Bengal tbe locaI_ Government have now decided to create hic^her 
STe ^ services m place of All-India Services on the transferred 


The indian Educational Service will be replaced by a higher grade 
provmcial service m which the rates proposed L- ^ ° ^ 


Pay Rs. 360—60—1,200 flm ovemeas pay Rs. 200 rising to £35 • 
selection grade Rs. 1,250-50-1,500 plus 0. S. P. £35. 


For Women : 


Pay Rs. 360—25—800 plus overseas pay Rs. 200 rising to £20 
selection grade Rs, 850-50—1,000^ pto 0. S. P. £20. 


The. Indian. A^icultural Service will be replaced by a higher grade 

provmcial service m which the rates proposed are- = s uc 


Pay Rs. 360— 50— l,200_pfos overseas pay Rs. 200 rising to £35 ; 
^ele^tion post of Director Rs, 1,360-50-1,600 plus G. S. 


The new higher grade provincial Veterinary Service will nrobablv 
carry the same rate of p^ay on the time-scale as the new higher vrade 
provincial Agncidtural Ser-^ce ; and though final decisions hav^ not 
been reached it is suggested that the post of Director and Veterinary 
Adviser when held by a_ promoted departmental officer should canw 
pay Rs. 800 60 — 1,350 with G. S. P. ranging from £26 to £35. ^ 


The Indian Service of Engineers, Roads and Bmldings, will be 
replaced by higher ^de provmcial service in which the assistant execS 

ot pay of Rs. 300— oO— 900 plus overseas pay Rs. 225 rising to £35 
The executive engineers m the same service will be recruited partly 
from_ the above and partly from as^tant engineers in the lower grade 
provmoiai service and ^ draw pay Rs. 650-50-1,300 plus ovfrseas 
pay when admissible of Rs. 225 rising to £35. Superintendffig Engineers 
JS aST 1»^50-100-1,850 phs oversefs pay 

^ S ’ W «< Es. 3,460-1^2.700 ysJ 
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The time-scale in the Bengal higher grade Educational Service 
(Men’s Branch), which may be taken as roughly typical would read as 
follows:— 


Year of Service. 

Basic pay. 

Overseas pay. 








Rs. 


Ist . 







350 

;;;2oo:^ 

2nd . 







400 

200 

ard . 







450 


4th . 







500 

200 










5th . 







550 

2'5 

6th . 







550 

30''/ 

7tii . 







600 

■ •:30^ 

8th . 







650 

30 

9th . 







700 

30 

loth . 







750 

30 

ilth 







soo 

30 

12th . 







850 

30 

13th . 







850 

35 








Efficiency bar. 


14th . 







900 

35 

15th . 







950 

35 

16th . 







1,000 

35 

i7th 







1,050 

35 








Efficiency bar. 


ISth . 







1,100 

35 

19th 







: 1,150 

35 

20th and over 






1,200 



. The Government of Bengal have explained that the principle wHch 
they have followed is to make the basic pay of the proposed liigher grade 
provincial services lower and the overseas pay higher as compared with 
the scales of pay in the All-India Services which they replace. Over- 
seas pay will be admissible to officers of non-Asiatic domicile only. 

8. Schemes for new higher grade Educational, Agricultural, Veterinary (iu) The ; 
and Engineering Services in the United Provinces are stated by the local ^">1 
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OoYernment to have readied draft form. The time-scale suggested 
for the first three is, Es. 360 — 40— 800- — 50 — 1,050 ; and for the 
Engineering Service the existing junior and senior scales of the Indian ^ 

Service of Engineers. Provision is also under consideration for sterling , 

overseas pay and passages on the Lee Commission scale for officers of 
non-Asiatic domicile recruited in England, with the possibility of giving 
in later years of service, in the case of the Bducational and Agricultural 
Services, a higher maximum of overseas pay than that of the existing 
All-India Services, in lieu of selection grades. f 

Ijq 9. In the Punjab proposals have matured for higher grade provincial 

bb. services in the Education and Public Works (Roads and Buildings) 

Departments. It is stated that though final decisions have not been 
reached, the rates proposed for the Public Works (Roads and Buildings) 

Service are expected to follow closely the scale of the Railway Service ^ 

for officers of Indian domicile, and the scale of the Indian Service of 
Engineers for overseas pay ; and that in the new higher grade provincial 
Educational Service the rate of pay will be the same as the rate of pay 
of the present All-India Educational Service. 


5ibaT ^0. In the draft scheme for a Class I provincial Educational Service 
)rissa* which they have submitted to the Government of India the rate of pay 
proposed by the Government of Bihar and Orissa is as follows : — 
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, Age. 

j Basic 




39 

40 
41, 
42 ; 

43 

44 

45 


Tor the post of Director of Public Instruction the pay proposed 
is Es. 1,750 — 50 — 2,000 with overseas pay of £13-6-8 if of non-Asiatic 
domicile. 

In the Women’s Branch of the service the initial pay on the time- 
scale would be Es. 325 rising to a maximum of Es. 800. 

With regard to European recruitment the local Government explain 
rfehat they are not in favour of reserving particular posts specifically for 
Europeans on special terms, but consider that provision should be made 
for such European oflScers, if any, as may be appointed to the new Service 
from time to time. Unless such oflhcers are recruited on contract, in 
which case the terms on which they would serve would be framed ai hoc, 
they will be recruited as members of Class I of the new Educational 
Service, and granted overseas pay and free passages on the existing 
^standard scale. 

Apparently the local Government are awaiting the comments of the 
Government of India on their draft scheme for a Class I provincial Educa- 
iiionai Service (in which the interest of the Government of India is strictly 
limited), before proceeding further with draft schemes under their 
consideration for the formation of new superior Agricultural and 
Teterinary Services. The question of forming a new provincial 
Engineering Service is being considered. 

'11. The Government of the Ctotral Provinces have proposed for their (mi) Tko 
■new provincial Educational Service Class I a scale of pay rising from <3?2xtral Pro 
Es. 350 to Es. 1,250 in the 24th year of service and a pay of Es. 1,750-— 

100 — 2,250 for the post of the Director of Public Instruction. The 
local Government compare this rate with the Indian Educational Service 
isoale of pay Es. 400 rising to Es. 1,250 ill the 20th year of service, with 


R'3. 


700 


750 


800 


SoO 


900 


950 


1,000 


continuing 

by 

annual 

in- 

creases of Rs. 50 

to Rs. 

1,250 

at the age of 

50 years. 
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selection grades from Es. 1,250 to Rs. 1,750 and a post of Director of 
Public Instruction on a pay of Rs. 2,000 rising to Es. 2,500. 

The local GoYernment have framed draft rules (which have not yet ^ 

been published) for the formation of a new superior provincial Engineering 
Service in which the rate of pay would; be Es. 375 rising to Es. 1,260 
in the 24th year of service ; Superintending Engineers would draw 
Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 1,700 and the Chief Engineer Es. 2,000 to Rs. 2,600. 

This scale they compare with the present scale of pay in the Indian 
Service of Engineers of Rs. 376 rising to Rs. 1,375, with Superintending 
Engineers on Rs. 1,750 to Rs. 2,160, and a Chief Engineer on Es. 2,750 
to Rs. 3,000 with special pay of Rs. 250. 

No reference is made by the local Government to new Agricultural 
or Veterinary Services. t 

Nor is any reference made to overseas pay. 

) Assam. 12. It is reported by the local Government that they originally drew 
up tentative scales of pay of Rs. 350 to Rs. 1,250 spread over 25 years 
for a higher grade Educational Service and of Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,200 spread 
over 27 years service for higher grade Agricultural and Veterinary 
Services. They have since set aside these proposals in favour of adopting 
a uniform scale of pay for the three services on rates which might involve 
a reorganization of the lower branches of the same services. The Govern- 
ment of Assam state that the whole question is under consideration and 
wdll probably take time in examination. The uniform scale of pay 
vrMch the local Government at present have in mind, but which is liable 
to alteration after further scrutiny, is as follow's : Es. 250 — 250 — 300 — ^ 

40/2 — 500 — 500 — 50 — 750 — 750 — 50 — 1,000 with the two selection ^ * 

grades of Rs, 1,060 — 50 — 1,150 and Rs. 1,150 — 50 — 1,250. 

meut on 13. Since Burma is hitherto the only province to publish rules for the 
Burma formation of new superior provincial services, it is still too early to 
attempt to judge the effects in practice of the policy of a wide delegation 
of powers in the constitution of provincial services which was expressed. 
in the Civil Services (Governors^ Provinces) Delegation Rules, 1926.. ^ 

It has howe ver been suggested that, unless rates of pay are controlled 
and unless some general standard of uniformity is maintained, first 
recruitment to All-India Services in corresponding subject may be 
adversely affected and second, there may be uneconomic competition 
* between provinces. In this connection it may be observed that as 

betw’'een Ijl-India and Superior Provincial Services, the field of competi- 
tion is at present limited. Firstly,' in so far as’ the Forest Services are 
concerned, competition may occur between the, Superior Provincial Forest ' 

Services in Bombay and Burma on the one hand, and the Indian Forest 
Service in the remaining Provinces on, the '.other hand; and, secondly, 

• in so far as the Services of Engineers 'are concerned, between the Superior 
■ Provincial Services (Roads and Buildings) in ail Provinces, except Madras 
and Assam on the one hand, and, on 'the, other hand, between the Indian 
, ■ $^ic 0 of Engineers (Irrigation) in aU-l?rOTinces and the Indian Service-, 

; (Roads and Buildings)' m Madras and Assam. In regard 
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to the Forest Services, the scope for competition is probably too restricted 
seriously to affect recruitment. In regard to the Engineering Services, 
however, the competition between the All-India and the Superior Pro- 
vincial Services is likely to be considerable : and the positidn is further 
complicated by the fact that the Eailway Service of Engineers draws 
recuits from much the same markets in England and in India. In the 
examination of suitable terms of service for the Superior Provincial 
Ser\dces of Engineers, local Governments will necessarily be influenced 
by the intensity of competition and it is not improbable that in order 
to secure officers of the requisite qualifications some local Governments 
will offer rates of pay approximating to those of the Services with which 
they will have to compete. The problem has thus a three-fold aspect. 
Firstly, the effect on recruitment for All-India Services of liberal Pro- 
vincial rate ; secondly, the effect on provincial recruiting of the competi- 
tion of All-India or Central Services, and, thirdly, the effect of a diversity 
of provincial terms of service. Some brief comment may therefore 
be made on these aspects of the rates for new superior provincial services 
either adopted in Burma or proposed elsewhere. 

It will be convenient to consider the Burma rates first. Such pro- 
blems as they present can be separated from the problems that may 
■arise from rates adopted in the Indian provinces for two reasons, first 
because of the geographical isolation of Burma and second, because 
owing to local conditions in Burma special allowances are paid to officers 
of the All-India Services employed in that province. To that extent 
service in Burma has in the past been recognized as Justifying special 
remuneration. The adoption by the Government of Burma of an identical 
time-scale of pay for all their new provincial services facilitates an exami- 
nation of the issues raised. The conspicuous features of that time-scale 
are the comparatively low initial pay (Rs. 300) and the generous rate of 
annual increment (Rs. 50) proceeding wuthout interruption till the high 
maximum rate of pay (Rs. 1,500) is reached. Except in the initial j)ay 
this tiitee-scale compares favourably, particularly in its later stages, 
with the time-scale either of the Imperial Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers, the only two All-India Services which survive in 
corresponding subjects. In addition, an officer of non- Asiatics domicile 
will draw a better rate of overseas pay. Lastly, for the superior adminis- 
trative posts liberal terms are offered by the local Government. For 
instance, their Chief Conservator of Forests in the new provincial service 
would draw’ Rs. 3,000 plus overseas pay £25 compared with the pay of 
Rs. 2,500 — 125 — 2,760 plus overseas pay of £13-6-8 and a Burma allow- 
ance of Es. 165, which represents the total emoluments of a Chief 
Conservator selected from the Indian Forest Service, To what extent, 
if any, are these rates likely to affect recruitment by the Secretary of 
State to the Indian Forest Service or to the Indian Service of Engineers ? 

It seems clear that Indian recruitment to those services will not be 
affected. Under the rules published by the Government of Burma 
there are two avenues of direct recruitment to their new provincial 
.services, (i) in Rangoon, (ii) in the appointment in each case 
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being made on tie achdce of a permanent Board of ’ Selection. A candi- 
date for direct recruitment in Eangoon is required to be domiciled in 
Burma. This provision at once nullilSes any effect that the Burma 
rates might have on Indian recruitment to the All-India Services in 
, correspo.ndmg" subjects,. ■ 

■ It is not possible to come to quite so definite a conclusion with regard 
to European reeruitment. In view of the terms offered, instances may 
occur of European candidates, choosing service in the Burma Class I 
Forest or Engineering Services in preference to the corresponding Alh 
India Services ; but much will depend on the extent to which the local 
Government may decide to man their new provincial services with. 
European recruits obtained through London. As a general rule, however,, 
in present conditions the greater number of European candidates might 
be expected to j}refer the greater security given by membership of an 
All-India Service recruited by the Secretary of State. 

The policy adopted by the local Government of restricting recruit- 
ment in Rangoon to persons possessing a domicile qualification sufficiently 
indicates they are not entering into competition to attract Indian talent 
to Burma. The question whether the liberal terms offered by the Govern- 
ment of Burma have stimulated competitive rates in the Indian provinces- 
will be considered in the next paragraph. 

14. There is nothing to show that the Burma rates, even if they were 
known to other provinces, have in any way affected their own proposals, 
in which there are marked variations from province to pro\dnce. The 
Government of Bombay claim to have adopted as their standard a two- 
thirds calculation of the corresponding All-India scales, and propose to- 
pay a higher rate of overseas pay than is at present admissible to members 
of the Aii-Iiidia Services, The Government of Bengal, whose terms 
are less liberal, have proceeded on similar princiiJes of a lower basis and 
a higher overseas pay than in the displaced All-India Services. The 
rates proposed by the Government of Madras are only slightly lower 
than the corresponding All-India rates. The Government of the United 
Provinces propose for their Engineering Ser-\nce the existing junior and 
senior scales of pay for the Inclj.an Service of Engineers. The Govern- 
, meiit of the Punjab have under consideration the existing Indian Educa- 
tional Service scales of pay for their new Educational Service, while 
for the new Provincial Service of Engineers they axe considering the 
scale of the Raiiw^ay Service for officers of Indian domicile and the scale 
of the Indian Service of Engineers lor overseas pay.' In Bihar andOrif-sa,. 
in Assam and in the Central Provinces the terms proposed are on a much 
less generous scale.. It is clear 'that in, each province the local financial 
resources have been a factor' of 'the. first importance in the selection of 
, of the rates to be .offered, but -.the chief '.consideration Influencing local.. 
/Governments has presumably been the desirability of' obtaining' for the 
^.superior provincial services, so far as this is possible and means permit,. 
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aspect of the problem mentioaed in the opening sentences of the preced- 
ing paragraph operates differently in different proYinces. For example 
where irrigation is relatively unimportant and there are few large raih 
way centres, the fixation of rates of pay for a new superior provincial 
service of Engineers is at once a much more simple matter than in a 
province like the Punjab where irrigation is highly developed and com- 
petition by the railways for trained engineers is keen. The ^actlml rates 
proposed for each service may be assumed to have a direct relation to the 
particular conditions of each province. The policy of identical basic 
rates for all new superior provincial services within the province adopted 
in Bombay and Burma might be quite impracticable elsewhere. 

The possible effects on recruitment to All- India Services in corre- 
sponding subjects of the constitution of a large number of new superior 
provincial services on the terms suggested cannot perhaps yet be 
accurately gauged. But recruitment to most of the All-India Services 
concerned has already ceased ; and such problems as may arise in regard 
to recruitment for the Indian Forest Service and the Indian Service 
of Engineers would possibly subsist only so long as the two subjects of 
Forest and Irrigation remain reserved subjects in any of the provinces. 
For the reason given in the preceding paragraph European recruitment 
to the Indian Forest Service and the Indian Service of Engineers may 
be found to be little, if at all, affected ; and Indian recruitment affected 
only to the extent that the choice of candidates may be governed by a 
desire to serve in the province of their origin. 

On the other hand the lack of uniformity between the provincial 
rates may have embarrassing results. At a recent conference of pro- 
vincial representatives convened to consider the recommendations of 
the Agricultural Commission some complaints, were made of the kidnapp- 
ing of officers from one province by another. With the constitution 
of the new provincial services much will depend on the principles of 
recruitment that may be adopted. Though their intentions have not 
yet been disclosed, the other provinces, in contrast with the rigid exclusion 
adopted by the Government of Burma, may prefer to f ollo^v the recom- 
mendation of the 1927 Conference (it has been accepted by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa) that, although local recruitment should not be 
restricted to persons domiciled in the particular province, residents of 
the province would ordinarily be recruited if qualified candidates were 
available. It may however prove to be an inevitable consequence of 
the provinciiization of these services that their membership) should 
tend to assume a definitely provincial complexion. If this were to be 
the case, then, as regards rates of pay, the risk of inter-provincial com- 
petition w’-ould be diminished. 

Competition for European recruits would rest on rather a different, 
basis, but in this matter provinces may follow widely different policies.. 
The Burma rules clearly contemplate a regular flow of European recruit- 
ment ; in fact the draft rules for their Class I Educational Service contain 
the definite prescription (which is not found in the rules published for 
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'tie other services) tiat not less' than iS-; per-cent, of the actual strengtli 
of tie service shall ordinarily be filled by direct recruitment in London. 
It is perhaps doubtful wbetlier any. otter., province proposes to maintain 
European recruitment to tie .extent .apparently intended in Burma. 
Tie regular provision for overseas, pay .in tie suggested scales of some 
/provinces iSj ill Jtself, no indication of tie extent to ivMci' Europeans 
..'woiild in., practice be recruited'; 'wiile-in' other provinces, for instance 
■ B.iiar,.and..:C)rissa and -tie.. Central .Bro-vinces, tie proposals under consi* 
deration seems to have proceeded on the assumption that European 
recruitment would be tie exception rather than tie rule. However, 
as between provinces adopting a policy of European recruitment, it is 
of course obvious that those wiich are able to offer the best terms may 
expect to secure the pick of the market, and to that extent would be in 
.competition ,w.ith each 'Other, : ' ■ ■ 


APPENDIX L 

HOME DEPAETMENT. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Establishiibxts. 


Delhi, the 1st Ajyril 1926, 

No. F. r78-9“ii/24. — The following resolutions passed by the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council are published for general informa- 
tion 

Eesox.ution I. 

In exercise of the piowers conferred by sub-section (2) of section 96 b 
of the Government of India Act, the Secretary of State for India, with 
the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of 
India held this 9tii day of March 1926, hereby makes the following 
amendments in the Civil Services (Governors’ Provinces) Classification 
Buies, namely : — 

(i) For Buie ¥ of the said Buies the, following shall substitute^ 
namely : — 

V, Special posts shall include aB posts of a special or technical 
character, not included in an AB-India or provincial service, 
which are declared by the Local Government to be special 
' posts - ‘ 

’ , Home Department. BOtiUeatios' Ho* F. dated 



mi 

(ii) After Rule XII of tlie said Rules, the following shall be inserted,, 
namely : — 

Appointments to Promncial Services^ Subordinate Services and Special 
-Posts ; Cadres oj Provincial and Subordinate Services, 

XIIa.— ( 1) All first appointments to a provincial or subordinite 
service, and all appointments to a special post, shall be made by the 
Local Government, or, in the case of first appointments to a subordi- 
nate service, or appointments to a special post, by any authority em- 
powered by the Local Government in this* behalf : 

Provided that the previous sanction of the Governor-General in 
Coimcil shall be required to— 

(а) the appointment to a provincial service, subordinate service, or 

special post of any person who is not a British subject, or 
the subject of a State in India in respect of whom the Gover- 
nor-General in Council has made a declaration under sec- 
tion 96a of the Government of India Act ; and 

(б) the making of an appointment to a provincial service which 

will adversely afiect any person who was a member of such 
service on the 9th March 1926. 

(2) The Local Government, or, in the case of a subordinate service,, 
any authority empowered by the Local Government in this behalf, 
may fix the cadre of a provincial or subordinate service and may increase 
or reduce the number of posts in such cadre ; provided that such increase 
or reduction if it would adversely affect any person who was a member 
of the corresponding All-India Service on the 9th March 1926, shall 
not be made save with the previous sanction of the Secretary of State 
in Council, and provided also that a reduction in the number of posts 
in the cadre of a provincial service if it would adversely affect any person 
who was a member of such service on the 9th March 1926 shall not be 
made, save with the previous sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

(3) Por the purposes of this Rule, a person who was holding on the 
9th March 1926 in an officiating, provisionally substantive or substan- 
tive pro tempore capacity a post borne on the cadre of a provincial or 
subordinate service, and is subsequently confirmed in such post with- 
out reverting therefrom, shall be deemed to have been a member of a 
provincdal or a subordinate service, as the case may be, on the said 
date. 

RESOLtOTON II. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (2) of section 96 b 
of the Government of India Act, the Secretary of State in Council, with 
the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of 
India held this 9th day of Mareh 1926, hereby makes the following 
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1. These rules may be called the Civil Services (Governors’ Pro- 
■viiices) Delegation Rules,, 1926. , 

2. In these rules, the ,expres,sionS': ‘".•^■provincial services,” subordi- 
nate services,” and. .'..special posts-; ■’■■'shall have the meanings respec- 
tively assigned to them in. the Civil .Services (Governors’ Provinces) 
Classification Rules. ■ 

3. (1) Subject to the provisions ' of the ■Civil Services (Governors^ 
Provinces) Classification Rules, and to the Provisions hereinafter con- 
tained, the power to make rules regulating the method of recruitment to 
provincial services, subordinate services and special posts is hereby 
delegated to the Local Government of Governors’ Provinces. 

(2) Any rules made in exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
rule (1) shall provide that, notwithstanding ami^hing therein contained, 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council shall be re- 

-:'quired to ■: — • . 

(a) the making of first appointments to a provincial service other- 

wise than (i) on the result of a competitive examination, or 
(ii.) on the advice of a permanent Board of Selection appointed 
by the Local Government or of the Public Se.rvice Conimis- 
sion established in accordance with the provisions of section 
96 (c) of the Government of India Act ; and 

(b) the fixing for admission to any existing provincial service of 

standards lower than the standards regulating admission to 
that service on the 9th March 1926. 

(3) If a question arises whether any rule purporting to be made in 
•exercise of the powers conferred by sub-rule (1) was validly so made, 

• the question shall be referred for the decision of the Secretary of State 
. in Council. 


4. (1) iSTotwithstanding amdihing contained in any rule made under, 
' or confirmed by, the Government of India Act, the power to make rules 
regulating the conditions of service, pay, allowances, and pensions of 
provincial and subordinate services and of officers holding special posts 
i is hereby delegated to the Local Governments of Governors’ Provinces : 

Provided that no such rule (not being a rule regulating compensa- 
tory allowances) shall adversely affect any person who was 
a member of a provincial or subordinate service or was hold- 
ing a special post on the 9th March 1926. 

(2) For the purposes of this rule, a person who wms holding on the 
"9th March 1926 in an officiating, provisionally substantive or substah- 
■ tive pm tempore capacity a post borne on the cadre of a provincial or 
. subordinate service, and is subsequently confirmed in such post without 
.reverting therefrom, shall be deemed '.to have been a member of a pro- 
"viUcial or a, subordinate service, as the case' may be, on the said date. 

, j. crirar; 

to the Goi)t, of India, . 
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APPENDIX IL 

Proceedings of the Conference of Provincial Representatives held in Delhi 
to consider the constituticm of the new Provincial' Services. 

The following provincial representatives were present at the first 
meeting held on Wednesday, the 16th November 1927 

,, Madras. - 

The Hon’ble Mr. A, EAHGAisrATHA Mudaliyak,, Minister. 

Bombay. 

Mr. G. Wiles, C.I.E., Finance Secretary. 

Mr. H. F. Ball, Deputy Secretary, Revenue Department. 

Bengal. 

The Hon’ble Sir Provas Chandra Mitteb, Kt., C.I.E., Minister. 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Musharafe Hussain, Minister* 
The Hon’ble Mr. A. Marr, C.LE., Finance Member. 

Mr. R. N. Reid, Secretary, Agricultural and Industries Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. J. H. Lindsay, Secretary, Education Department. 

Mr. E. F. Oaten, Director of Public Instruction. 

Mr. G. G. Dey, Secretary, P. W. D, and Chief Engineer. 

United Provinces. 

The Hon’ble Rai Rajeshwar Bali, 0. B.E., Minister. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, Bar-at-iaw, Minister. 

Mr. Panna Lall, Education and Industries Secretary. 

Pt. Surajdin Bajpai, Deputy Secretary, Finance Department. 

Mr. P. H. Tillard, Chief Engineer. 

Punjab. 

The HoA’ble Sardar Jogendra Singh, Minister* 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manohab Lal, Minister. 

The Hon'ble Malik Feroz Khan Noon, Minister. 

Mr. J. G. Beazley, Secretary, Transferred Department. 

^ Mr. R. Sanderson, Director of Public Instruction. 

Mr. A. R. Astbury, Chief Engineer* 

Mr. W. R. Wilson, 'Revenue Secretary^, " ' 

The Hon’ble Sir William ■KjpUTOi'KT.v'C.I.E., Finance Member. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Hon’ble Sir Saiyid Muhammab Eakhbxjdbik', Kt., Minister. 
The Hon’ble Babu Ganesh Datta Singh, Miiister. 

Mr. P. 0 . Tallents, Finance Secretary. 

Mr. E. C. Ansoege, Secretary, Education and Development De- 
partment. 

Central Provinces. 

The Hon’ble Sir. E. Raghavenbra Raq, Slinister. 

The Hon’ble Sir. Ramrao SIadhaorao Deshmjjkh, SIninster. 

Sir. G. P. Burton, Excise Commissioner. 

Mr. B. N. De, Finance Secretary. 

Assam. 

The Hon’ble Sir. A. W. Botham, G.S.I., ai.E., Finance Slember. 
The Hon’ble Slaulvi Saiyid SIuhammad Saadubla, Slinister. 

Mr. J. R. Cunningham, C.I.E., Director of Public Instruction. 


The Hon’ble Sir. J. Crerar, G.S.I., the Home Member of the 

Government of India, presided. 

The Secretary, and Deputy Secretary in the Home Department, the 
Secretary in the Industries and Labour Department, the Additional 
Deputy Secretaries in the Finance and Education, Health and Lands 
Departments, the Consulting Engineer and the Educational Adviser with 
the Government of India also attended. 

Mr. Failents was appointed Secretary to the Conference. 


1. The representatives of the Punjab and Bengal Governments em- 
phasised the fact that any conclusions reached by the Conference must 
be regarded as provisional. It was agreed that no local Government 
could be bound by any conclusion of the Conference. 

2. The first question put to the Conference was whether the two 

existing Educational Services (Imperial and Provincial) should be re- 
placed by a single service, or by a single service divided into two grades 
or classes, or by two services. The Madras representative said that his 
Government were in favour of eombinin^ the two existing services in 
a single service, as they found that the qualifications of the members 
of the Provincial and Imperial Services at present were very similar. 
The l^mbay Government were in. fayour, of having two branches of 
a service, of which class I T^ould replace the Indian Educa- 



tional Service. The Bengal Government were in favour of a superior 
Provincial Service to take the place of the Indian Educational Service ; 
the method of recruitment was not yet settled. The United Provinces 
Government favoured a provincial service divided into two classes with 
different scales of pay and different qualifications for each class. The 
Punjab Government were inclined to make class I of the Provin- 
cial Service into a distinct service, leaving the Provincial Service 
on its present basis. The Burma Government had decided to 
constitute a new superior service to take the place of the All-India 
Educational Service. It would he styled Burma Educational Service, 
Class I The present Provincial Service would become '' Burma Edu- 
cational Service, Class II The Bihar and Orissa Government were 
proposing to introduce a separate grade to replace the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. The Central Provinces Government also were in favour 
of two classes of one service, and so were the Government of Assam. 
All the Provincial Governments therefore were in favour of having two 
separate services or grades of one service, except the Madras Govern- 
ment. 

3. The Engineering Service was then discussed. The Madras re- 
presentative expressed no opinion. The Bombay Government were con- 
templating two classes of a single service. The Bengal Government 
were contemplating an upper and a lower division of a single service, 
with direct recruitment to the upper Division. The United Provinces 
Government were contemplating a single service with an initial pay of 
Es. 250, After about ten years’ service, when the recruit had risen to 
Rs, 750 or Rs. 800 a month, there would be an efficiency bar and divi- 
sional charges 'would be given only to persons w^ho had passed that 
bar. The Punjab Government were in favour of two services, and the 
Burma Government of two classes of one service. The Bihar an d Orissa 
Government were proposing to substitute a separate service for the exist- 
ing Imperial Service, but would allow promotion from the lower service 
without any specified time-limit. The Central Provinces Government 
•were also in favour of two classes, but would only allow promotion from 
the lower to the upper class during the first 16 years of service. In 
Assam, the Public Works Department is not a transferred subject. 

4. Mr. Harris, the Consulting Engineer with the Government of 
India, was then asked by the Chairman to express his personal views. 
He stated that he was in favour of. the proposal of the United Provinces 
Government. He considered that there -was no justification for two 
separate services when the members of each had the same qualifications 
and were allotted to the upper and lower service according as they got 
more or less marks at the same examination. In his opinion the 
differentiation between the upper and the lower grades should come after 
8 or 10 years of service when the recruit’s practical capacity was known. 
Recruitment from the lower to the. upper grade should be made when- 
ever a post in the upper grade feU vacant. The upper grade would 
thus be a kind of selection grade for the Provincial Service and every 
recruit would have an equal chance of reaching the top. The existing 
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pay of the Provincial Service had proved sufficient in practice to attract 
adequately qualified recruits. 


5. As regards the Bledical Service, most representatives expressed 
the opinion that until the Secretary of State's orders were received, it 
was not possible for the local Governments to frame definite proposals. 
At present in the Punjab a certain number of members of the Provincial 
Medical Service are appointed to Civil Surgeoncies after about 15 years'* 
service when they receive Es, 600 pay. The Punjab Government saw 
no necessity for a new service. For Civil Surgeoncies not reserved for 
members of the Indian Bledical Service, they would recruit their candi- 
dates, as no%v, from the ranks of Civil Assistant Surgeons, and after 15 
years' practical work they would select the vest and sent them abroad 
on stu%' leave : this course of study would be a necessary qualifica- 
tion for holding a Civil Surgeoncy. For officers so qualified they would 
give pay of approximately Es. 1,000 or Eb. 1,500. These posts would 
serve as a kind of selection grade for the Provincial Bledical Service. 
Bihar and Orissa were proposing to keep the Bledical Service in two 
parts ; professors for the medical college should be recruited on con- 
tract. 

6. The Conference then proceeded to consider the question of uni- 
formity bet-ween provinces in the matter of pay and conditions of sex- 
%fice. The Madras representative pointed out that conditions differed 
from province to province and that the financial resom'ces of the di- 
fferent provinces varied. He would be inclined to leave provinces a 
free hand. The Bombay representative was of opinion that some sort 


of imifoimity was desirable. The Bengal representative thought uni- 
foimity would be difficult to attain. The supply of recruits for the 
different services varied in the different provinces. Dead unifoimity 
wus not possible, but some kind of 'working rule was desirable. The 
United Provinces representative thought it would be for the committees 
of the Conference to see hovr far uniformity could be introduced for 
the different services. T3ie Burma representati\’e pointed out tliat rates 
of pay 'were higher in Biixma and that the Burma Government proposed 
in. future to recruit only domiciled candidates. The rates of pay which 
have already been decided on by the Government of Burma 'w^ould there- 
fore not affect reeiiiitment for other Provinces. The Bihar and Orissa 
representative considered that an attempt should be made to secure 
uniform, ity. The Central Provinces representative, irm in favour of 
uniformity of scales of pay and qualifications, and would recruit to the 
.Pro’vincial. Services through an All-India Agency. The Assam ■ repre- 
sentative said that, in view of the poverty' of Ms province, Ms Govern- 
ment could not aspire to umformity, The Chairman, summing up, 
said that the general opinion/ was- that soine degree of uniformity was 
de'sirafele, and that wide discrepancies’ from' province to province should 
be 'avoided. . ■ -A, ■ 

, • 'Th^, Conference next discussed the methods of recruitment to the 

pfqpoeed '^vices,.^ Jhe Madras ..rapr^^tative said,, that his Govern- 






um : ■ 

ment favoured a Provincial Pubic Services Commission. The Bombay 
xepresenta,tive said that they also would like a Provincial Public Services 
Commission, but could not afford it : they therefore proposed to retain 
Secletion Boards as at present. The Bengal Government representative 
was not prepared to express an opinion, but he saw difficulties in the 
way of a Provincial Public Services Commission. The United Provinces 
Government were in favour of competition as far as possible; when 
competition was not possible, recruitment should be made by Selection 
Committees. No definite opinion had been formed by the Punjab Gov- 
ernment. The Burma Government had decided that the question must 
be settled for each Service. In the case of the new Provincial Service 
to take the place of the Indian Forest Service they had decided that 
14 per cent, of the appointments should be filled by promotion from, 
the present Provincial Forest Service, which would become the 
Burma Forest Service, Glass II, and that 86 per cent, should be recruited 
by selection. For the purpose of selection for all the new Services, a 
permanent Selection Board was being created and the actual selection 
would be made by panels drawn from this Board. At least half the 
^direct recruits would be selected in London by a small Selection Board 
constituted for the purpose. The Bihar and Orissa representatives were 
in favour of continuing the existing system, recruiting candidates from 
outside the province if no qualified local candidates were available. The 
‘Central Provinces representative was in favour of recruitment through 
the All-India Public Service Commission, in order that there might be 
;an even distribution of the best material throughout India. The Assam 
representative stated that his local Government were prepared to utilise 
the Central Public Services Commission if the Commission would recruit 
in accordance with their requirements : recruitment in Assam had to 
be made partly on a communal and partly on a local basis. 

8. The Chairman then proposed that the Conference should resolve 
itself into Committees to consider the Services in detail. It was decided 
that there should be four Committees, three to deal respectively with 
the Education, Engineering, and Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 
and one to deal with general conditions of service, such as leave, pension 
and provident fund. The Committees w^ere directed to submit their 
xeports to the Conference on Friday. The Committees were constituted 
jas follows 

Committee on Educational Services, 

The Hou’ble Rai Rajeshwab Bali, O.B.E. (Convener). 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Mtjshabafe Hussain. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Manohab Lal, 

The Hon’ble Sir Saitid Mohammab Fakhbubbin, Kt. 
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The Hon’ble Maulvi Saiyid Muhajimad Saadulla. 
Mr. J. CUJSKDTGHAM, C.I.E. ' 

Mr. E. P. OATE:^r. 

Mr. J. H. Likdsay (Secretary). 

■ ^GommMteem:Engmm 

The Hon’ble Babu Gasesh Datta Singh (Convener) 
Mr. G. G. Dey. 

The Bon’ble Hawab Muhaaisiad Yusup. 

Mr. P. H. Tillard. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Easirao Madhaorao Deshmukh. 
Mi. a. R. Astbury (Secretary). 


GommiUee on Agriculkircd and Veterinary Services. 

Si (Convener). 

The Hon fak Mr. A. Eanganatha Mudaliar. 

Mr. A. C, Ajcsorge. 

Jlr. G. P. Burton 


Committee on Leave, Pension and Providera Fund. 

The Hon’ble Sir M'illiam Keith, Kt., C.I.E., (Convener). 
Mr. H. F. Ball. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. Maeh, C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Malik Firoz Khan Noon. 

Mr. J. G. Be.azley. . 

Mr. P. C. Tallents. 

Mr. B. N. De. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham. 

Et. SuEAJDiN Bajpai (Secretary). 


PriZ V ** ^eeteg of the Conference was held on the afternoon of 

Tte Hon’ble Mr. A. C. McMMtters, 

mit'of fnSS"® V Cfovernment of India in the Depart- 

ment of Industrie and Labour presided, Mr. H. D. Oraik, C.S I of 

aW-»n^ ^^**ion to the Provincial representatives who 

v£2 meeting. The foHowing members of the Public Ser- 

vices Coimmsaion were also present— Mr. W. R. Barker, O.B. (Chair- 


< M , ' ' ' ' 
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man), Mr* A* H. Ley, C.S.I., and Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vija- 

'yaraghava, Aoharya,.K.B.B. ■ 


9. The conference first dealt with the report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the questions of Leave, Pension and Provident 
Fund (Appendix I). It was explained that the reference in paragraph 4 
of the Committee’s report should be to the rules to be framed by the 
Government of India for the control of the Central Services and not to 
the revised Fundamental Rules. As regards the recommendations on 
the subject of pension and provident fund, the Chairman pointed out 
that recruits on first appointment had vague ideas regarding condi- 
tions of service and it might be difficult to require them to make 
a final choice at that stage. The Government of India had been con- 
sidering the possibility of introducing a Provident Fund Scheme in lieu 
of pensions, and the Government Actuary was now engaged in prej)ar- 
ing certain actuarial material in that connection. 

10. In other respects, the Conference had no remarks to make with 
reference to the report of this Committee. 

11. The report of the Committee for the Educational Services (Appen- 
dix II) was next considered. The Hon’ble Rai Eajeshwar Bali (United 
Provinces) referred to paragraph (I) (5) in Section A of the Committee’s 
report, in which it is stated that '' opinion was equally divided whether 
seniority of officers should be determined by the date of entry into the 
service or by the rate of pay at the date of entry.” He himself was in 
favour of regulating seniority as in the case of listed posts in the United 
Provinces. The Hon’ble Malik Firo^; Khan Noon (Punjab) stated that 
in the Punjab seniority was determined by the date of appointment : 
thus, a senior officer might be drawing less pay than an officer junior 
to him in the service. The Hon’ble Sir William Keith (Burma) said 
that the Government of Burma had decided to introduce a time-scale 
based on age for the new Provincial Services, Members recruited by 
promotion would take rank according to their substantive pay after 
promotion, which would in turn depend on the pay they were drawing 
before promotion. The method of determining seniority by date of 
entry was objectionable, because it precluded an officer recruited by 
promotion after several years of service from rising to administrative 
rank and because it involved the anomaly of making officers on lower 
pay rank above officers on higher pay. The Hon’ble Maulvi Saiyid 
Muhammad Saadulla (Assam) supported the pay test. The Plon’ble Sir 
Provas Chandra Mitter (Bengal) said that in Bengal the rule was that 
seniority went by date of confirmation, but that, as between two or more 
officers confirmed on the same date, seniority %vent by pay. Mr. Bajpai 
(United Provinces) thought there was some misconception. If promo- 
tion was permissible from class 11 to .calss I in the new services, seniority 
must be determined on the basis of pay. The Chairman said that the 
pros and cons had been explained and recorded, and that the matter 
was one for subsequent and careful consideration. 
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12. Tlie Hoii’ble Sir Wiiliam Keiti (Burma) askexl wlietiier it tad 
been finally settled tliat promotion from a Subordinate Service must- 
be made on tbe advice of . a Selection Board. Tlie Home Secretary 
stated that tlie final orders of tte Secretary of State tad not yet been 
received on ttis point. Owing to protests received from some local 
Governments the Government of India had, so far as te recollected,, 
recommended to the Secretary of 'State that the rule should be abolished 
which required the sanction', of the Governor-General in Council to 
every case of promotion from' a Subordinate Service which was not made 
on the advice of a Selection Board. Under the rules as now proposed 
the Local Governments would be bound in certain cases to obtain the 




adwEce of Selection Boards before making appointments, but it would 
not be a statutory obligation on them to appoint in accordance with 
that advice. At the same time it -was contemplated that, save in very 
exceptional circumstances, the advice of the Selection Boards would be 
accepted. The Hon'ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Bakhruddin (Bihar and 
Orissa) asked whether promotion from class II to class I of the new 
Provincial Services would be regarded as a first appomtment/’’ The 
Home Secretary said that it would' be well to await the Secretary of 
Statens final orders before answering: that question. 

13. The Hon'bie Sir William Keith (Burma) stated that the time- 
scale which had been proposed for the new Burma Educational Service, 
Class I, would run up to a maximum of Es. 1,500, with selection posts 
on Rs. 1,750 — 10 — 2,250 ; the period of probation would be three years. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Mudaliyar (Madras) said that Madras did not propose 
to go up to Rs. 1,500. They proposed to have one service with a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 1,250. 

14. The Hon'bie I^Ir. Eao (Central Provinces) said that the Central 
Provinces Government wanted to allow an appeal outside the province 
to the Public Services Commission on a certif cate given by the Governor. 
The Home Secretary said that this point had been carefully considered 
and the Government of India thought that the proposal was impractic- 
bie. It was proposed to allow*' an appeal to the Governor, who was at 
liberty to consult the Public Services Commission, 

15, The Home Secretary also stated that the Government of India 
had attempted to introduce as much elasticity as possible in the treat- 
ment of menials, but that section 96-B. (2) of the Government of India 
Act was a difficulty. ^ It was the present intention to confine the Classi- 
fication Rules to persons who could properly be regarded as being mem- 
bers of services ; but this would not exclude certain classes of meniak 
in permanent employment.. 

16, The Conference next considered the report of the Committee on 
the Agricultural and Yeterinary Services' (Appendix III). The Ilon’ble 
.•Mr. Mudaliyar (Madras) considered that the method of recruitment 

Class II to Class I of the 'hew provincial services should be uni- ■ 
^ departments. The Hoh^ble Maulvi Saiyid Saadulla (Assam) 

t'thobgM fhaljteps should _ be titken' to -prevent one province enticing, 




away officers from another province. The Chairman said that uniformity' 
was an ideal but no definite formula was possible. The matter had. 
been discussed at the first meeting and he did not think that it was 
possible to take the discussion further at the present Conference. 

17. Mr. Craik (Punjab) asked why the Committee recommended that 
a judicial officer should be included in the Selection Board. It was 
explained that this was the opinion of the representatives of the United. 
Provinces and the Central Provinces, and that it was not the recom™ 
mendation of the Committee as such. 

18. The report of the Committee on the Engineering Services (Appen- 
dix IV) was next discussed. 

19. In reply to Mr. Astbury (Punjab), the President of the Public 
Services Commission stated that the Commission were in a position to 
conduct a technical examination, if so requested. 

20. The Hon’ble Mr. Deshmukh (Central Provinces) wished to explain 
his position, as he was responsible for a number of minutes of dissent. 
The Central Provinces Government proposed to have two branches of 
their Engineering Service, whereas the Sub-Committee recommended one- 
only. He was bound therefore to disagree fundamentally. His detailed, 
criticisms of the recommendations of the Committee must not be taken 
to imply that the Central Provinces Government had given up the idea 
of having two branches. 

21. The Chairman then asked the Conference whether there were 
any other general subjects which the members would like to discuss. 
In reply to the Central Provinces representative, the President of the 
Public Services Commission stated that the consent of the Government 
of India was necessary before the Public Services Commission could 
give assistance to the Provinces ; subject to that, he believed that it 
was the desire of the Commission to give all the help in its power in 
every direction. The Home Secretary said that so far as the Govern- 
ment of India were concerned, they had to consider how far the Com- 
mission would have the time, its primary concern being the All-India 
and Central Services. 

22. Mr. Wiles (Bombay) said that in Bombay the intention was, 
when the new Provincial Services were started, somewhat to reduce the 
pay of the existing provincial services. He asked whether this was the 
intention in other Provinces. It appeared that it was not. 

23. The Hon’ble Sir William Keith (Burma) raised the question of 
the pay of Heads of Departments. Mr. Ansorge (Bihar and Orissa) 
said that this question was connected with the creation of selection 
grades above the time scale. The Hoffible Rai Rajeshwar Bali (United 
Provinces) and the Hon^ble MauIvi Saiyid Saadiillah (Assam) said that 
for the immediate future it did not seem necessary to fix the pay of 
Heads of Departments, as such , posts would not for some years be held 
by members of the new services. Sir William Keith pointed out how- 
ever that it w-as desirable to fix the, pay of the Heads of Departments 
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at once, as recruits to the new seridces would want to know tkeir pros-* 
pects. 

24. The diairman then asked the members of the Conference whether 
they desired that a short noii-Committal summary of their proceedings 
should be given to the Press. The Conference agreed that the provi- 
sional conclusions should not be published, but that there was no objec- 
tion to the publication of short summary of the subjects which had been 
under discussion. 

25. A number of the Ministers present expressed the opinion that 
the conference of Ministers had served a very useful purpose and that 
it should be repeated on future occasions. The Chairman stated that 
the Government of India would no doubt take careful note of the Minis- 
ters' wishes in this matter. 


APPENDIX I. 


Meport of the OommiUee appointed to consider the qtmstiom of Leme^ 
Pension and Promdent Fund. ' 

Mr. W. R. Tennant, Additional Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, also attended the meeting. 

2« The Chairman suggested that the Committee should take up 
questions dealing with the subjects which had been referred to it in the 
order in which they appeared in the Agenda paper for the Conference I 
This suggestion was adopted. 

3. Passages. — The Committee considered that although the question 
of passages had not been specifically referred to it it might reasonably 
be held to fall within thc^ terns of reference. The question falls into 
two parts : — 

(а) '' Should officers of non-Asiatic Domicile be allowed periodical 

free passages ; and ■ 

(б) If so, on what scale ” ? 

The Committee considered that the first part of the qeustion should 
be answered in the affirmative, provided that the concession should be 
restricted to persons recruited,, directly and not by promotion to the 
new Provincial Services and that it should ^ apply whether the recruit- 
ment took place, in Europe or in India. The Committee considered 
that the extension^ of the cohce&ion’ to recruits of non-Asiatic domicile 
obtained in India is justified by; the; fact that it is 'occasionally possible 
to recruit in India for the.techmcal Services Europeans who have come 
, out, to India under contract; with a' commercial firm and have acquired 
iiseM experience of the country^"', , . 

regards the second part' of the. question, the Chairman explained 
at; hi; Burma it had been decided .to grant to officers of non-Asiatic 




4oipe& i^poiijted ; to the new Provincial Services in tli€ Trans- 
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ferred Departments free single passages on recruitment and on retire- 
ment on retiring, superannuation or invalid pension, together with four 
return passages for the officer himself and for his wife and a single adult 
passage for each child. It was pointed out that this concession is in 
excess of the concessions admissible to members of the All-India Services. 
The Committee, while recognising the justification for a final passage 
home on retirement or on leave preparatory to retirement, felt itself 
unable to recommend any concession in excess of that admissible to 
members of the All-India Services under the proposals of the Lee Com- 
mission. The question was raised whether this concession should apply 
to officers engaged on contract for service in a Transferred Department. 
The Committee decided that passage concessions to such officers should 
be provided for by the terms of the contract. 

4. Leave , — The Committee next proceeded to consider the question 
of the leave admissible to members of the new Provincial Services and 
arrived at the following conclusions : — 

(а) That the leave rules for the new Provincial Services in the 

Transferred Departments should be the same as the leave 
rules for the Provincial Services in the Reserved Depart- 
ments ; and 

(б) that the rules should, as far as possible, be uniform throughout 

India. 


The Committee considered that the attainment of uniformity would be 
facilitated by the pubhcation at as early a date as possible of the revised 
Fundamental Rules on the subject which are under preparation by the 
Government of India. The Committee recognised that ttie differences 
in local circumstances of the various Provinces would probably neces- 
sitate local modifications of any standard set of rules but it thought 
that such modifications were unlikely to be so extensive as to detract 
appreciably from the obvious advantages of basing the Provincial Rules- 
on a common model. 

The question entered in the Agenda paper includes the leave terms 
for members of the Sub rdinate Services and menials. The Committee 
felt that the question of Rules applicable to these cla>sses was outside 
the strict terms of reference and decided tc make no recommendation 
in respect of it. 

5. Pensions , — The Committee then proceeded to consider the ques- 
tions relating to pensions. These questions are : — 

(1) {a) '' Should pensions be on the existing system or should Gov- 

ernment aided Provident Funds be substituted ? 

(6) '' If so, for what services ? 

(2) (a) ''If the existing pension system is to be retained on what 

scale should it be given . 


(b) WTiat' should be taken as the model Rules — ^the Rules of tie 

Civil Service Regulations or the Draft Fundamental Pension 
Piiiles” ■? 

(c) If tlie latter Rules are followed^' should the three years average 

be retained for calculating pensionable pay or twelve months 
average be taken ’’ t . 

The Committee’s conciiisions regarding these questions were as follows : — 

(1) (>4 and (6) All new entrants, other than menials, into Grovem- 
ment service in the Transferred Departments should be required cn 
appointment to choose between— '■ 


(1) a pension on the existing system ; or 

(2) a Govenmient-aidecl Provident Fund ; or 

(3) a combination of (1) and (2) consisting of half the pension ad- 

missible under (1) and a Government-aided Provident Fund 
with a minimum contribution of half the rate prescribed 
under (2), and without the option to commute any portion 
of the pension. 


fSuch officers should not be eligible to contribute to the General Pro vi • 
dent Fund*. 


The Committee suggested that the same concession should be ex- 
tended to new entrants into Government service in the Reserved Depart- 
ments with a to secure uniformity. 


(2) (a) and (b) The scale of pensions admissible to members of the 
new Provincial Services should be the same as the scale admissible to 
members cf the Provincial Services in the Reserv^ed Dei)artments and 
the pension rules should as far as possible be unifc rm throughout India. 
The Committee considered that the attainment of uniformity would be 
facilitated by the early publication of the revised Fundamental Rules 
on the subject by the Government of India. 


(2) (c) The three years average should be retained for calculating 
pensionable pay. 


6. The Committee did not consider it necessary to deal with the terms 
of pension admissible to menials or to discuss separately the questions 
in' the Agenda paper relating to pensions for the Educational Services. 


7. The members of the Committee desired to place on record the fact 
•that owing to the late receipt of the Agenda paper the questions raised 
.'in it have, not been examined in their respective Secretariats or considered 
by thier respective Governments'. The conclusions recorded in this 
report are therefore the personal opinions of the members of the Com- 
mittee and do not necessarily represent the conclusions of their Govern 
'ments.^ In the case of Burma '.'the', decision of the local Government has 
‘heen taken on the questions dealt with and is not likely to be modified. ' 
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'''APPENDIX;. 11." " ' 

'Report of the Committee appointed to consider the pay. etc., of the new 
Provincial Educational Services. 

A. — Organisation. 

(i) General. 

(1) (a) It was agreed that there should be two classes of Provincial 
Services, one a new superior provincial service, that the new superior 
provincial service would not necessarily be of the same number as the 
present Indian Educational Service, that existing members of the Indian 
Educational Service will remain members of that service but will hold 
posts in the superior provincial service. 

(6) No. 

(o) Yes, the appointment of specialist officers will be necessary. {A 
specialist officer will be a man with special knowledge on a certain sub- 
ject.) Such specialist officers would be eligible for other posts in the 
Department. Special posts should be those which it is impossible to 
include in the ordinary cadre. 

(2) Answered mainly in the answer to question (1), It will depend 
on the posts to be put in the superior service and those to be merged 
in the Provincial one. 

(3) Generally recruitment should not be by contract. Even Pro- 
fessorships should normally be on the cadre. But contracts must be 
taken for specialist posts, whether for long or short periods. 

(4) Will be discussed after dealing with scales of pay. 

(5) Opinion was equally divided whether the seniority of officers 
should be determined by the date of entry into the service or by the 
rate of pay at the date on enrty. 

Educ<xtion^ 

L As regards this question Mr. Littlehailes on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India expressed himself ready to be asked any questions about 
the letter but none present had anything to ask. 

2. Mr. Littlehailes explained that at present the post of Director of 
Public Instruction is outside the cadre of the Educational Services in 
all 'Provinces, but that an Indian Educational Service man had first 
claim to the appointment. It was agreed that this system should con- 
tinue in the meantime, and that, generally speaking, the post should 
be filled by a member of the Indian Educational Service or later by a 
member of the Superior Provincial Educational Service. 

3. It was agreed that such posts should be declared ^ special ^ posts 
^'^ahd be' paid' 'al specialfarfeel'W 


4. Mr. Oaten explained the diffienlty of defining the posts to be 
filled by EiiropeanSj but said that there were some professorial posts, 
that obviously might advantageously be so filled. It was suggested that 
the following posts might be so classed : — 

(a) Professors of English, 

(b) IiiKspector of European Schools, 

(c) Headmasters of Residential High Schools and Intermediate 

Colleges, 

{(1) Professors of subjects little advanced in India, 

(e) A. European element in the Inspectorate. 

This was accepted as a good guide, but would not be binding for any 
particular Province or for any particular post. 

B.— Nomekclatube. 

L This was thought unnecessary. 

2. It was thought advisable not to have such terms as superior 
and “ inferior and to distinguish the two classes in ‘'the Provincial ■ 
Service as Class I and Class II, , . 

C. — Receuitmekt. 

1. It was agreed that recruitment should be by nomination and pro- 
motion from subordinate Services. The Hon^ble Mr. Bali explained that 
in the United Prorinces they contemplated a system of competition for 
the provincial appointments as they gave appointments to the two men 
who passed out first from the Training College. It was, however, pointed- 
out that this was rather reservation of appointments than competition.. 
Considerable differences were found in the present procedure in the Pro- 
vinces. While the United Provinces appoint a rtpeiial ad Com- 
mittee for each ease, other Provinces have permanent Selection Com- 
mi'.tees or Boards. Generally it was agreed that there should be per- 
manent Selection Boards for the Education Service alone anc! not one 
Board for all Services ; and that this Board should have power to call 
in other Advisers. It was agreed that this would be a better Selection 
Committee than that composed ad Im for each appointment. It wm 
further agreed that the Minister should not be on this Committee. The 
local Government would appoint' the President and lay down the proce- 
dure for his guidance. 

It was held that no proportion should be prescribed for recruitment 
from each source, but all agreed that both the sources — nomination or 
promotion — should be, kept open, . 

was generally agreed, that, .•as far as possible, there should be 
ity between the ProvinoeB as.to the qualifications for admission 
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to the Educational Seryices. The following formnla had been adopted 
by the Punjab : — • , ” ■ 

(i) and (ii) “Candidates for direct recruitment must ordinarily 
possess a University degree but, in selecting candidates, ex- 
perience in edueational work shall be regarded as important. 
Weight shall be given to the possession of (a) a doctorate 
in research, an M. A. or M.vSc. degree with honours or other 
academic distinctions, (6) training in recognised educational 
training institutions and (c) qualifications in special subjects 
depending on the nature of the vacancy to be filled. In 
selecting candidates for inspecting appointments importance 
shall be attached to linguistic talent, capacity for organisa- 
tion and knowledge, practical or theoretical, of educational 
methods 

It was held that this w^ould be a convenient standard to be w^orked 
up to as a possible minimum. 

(iii) It was not desirable to insist upon Euiopeaii qualifications. 

(iv) Fo national or residential qualifications vrould be required for 

admission to the new Superior Services. 

(v) It W'as agreed that recruitment to the various Provincial Ser- 

vices should not be restricted to Indians domiciled in a 
Province, but it was understood that ordinarily residents of 
a Province would be recruited for the Services in that Pro- 
vince. 

5. Does not arise. 

4. Already discussed in question 2. 

6. As such appointments by promotion from subordinate services 
must be considered by a Selection Board, it was agreed that the Head 
of the Department would be the proper person to make recommenda- 
tions to this Selection Board. 

6. Does not arise. 

7. It was held that it w’-as not possible to secure a definite propor- 
tion of European ofiicers, and that the question of recruiting a European 
or a non-European must be decided in each case. Though this w^as 
the general agreement, there was a feeling amongst the majority of those 
present that an attempt should be made to retain an element of Euro- 
pean officers in the Superior Provincial Services not only in the profes- 
soriate, but also in the Inspecting and administrative branches. 

, 8. It was a, greed that European recruitment should not be limited 

0. The conditions of recruitmentswtold' depend on the post in ques-' 
tion. Eeeruitment should be by advertisement, and the names of 
Europeans in Europe should be -forwarded- to the local Government after 



oonsMeration b}^ a Comioait-tee in Biitope. Ftirtber, wlietlier Eucb officera 
sbotild be admitted to the cadres of tie ServiceSj, would depend on the 
eiroumstances in each case, bat it is hoped that nomially they would 
come on the cadre, 

10, It was agreed that ordinary methods of recruitiiieiit would suffice 
for posts requiring technical qualifications, 

IL Does not arise, 

D,— Probation, 

It was agreed that there should be a period of probation and that 
..this should be two years, 

E. — Pay and Conditions of Sbrvicb. 

1. The following are the scales of pay for the ne^ Superior Provin- 
eial Services, which are tentatively put forw'ard by^the various Pro- 
vinces 

— 

Basic pay 3(10— SO — 1,200. Efficiency bars at 800 and 1,000. 

Overseas paj^ varying from £20 to £36. 

Selection grade of about 10 per cent. 1,260 — 1,500, 

■ ^ : Central Provinces — , , 

Basic pay 400 — 50 — 1,250. No efficiency bar and no Selection 
grade. 

Overseas pay as before. 

Special allowances for D. P. I. and Deputy D. P. D 

Bihar and Orissa — 

Basic pay 360 — 40/2 — 600 — 40 — 1,000, Efficiency bar at 600. 
No Selection grade. Overseas pay as at present. 

Assam — 

360—1,250 extending over a period of 25 years. Efficiency bar 
760. No Selection grade, but some special allowances, for 
instance, for Principals of Colleges. 

Punjab — ■ 

400 — 50 — 600—50 — 1,000-^6<K- 1,250. Overseas pay varying 
from Es* 150, 250 and '300 convertible @ 2s. a rupee. Lower 
Selection grade not more than 15 per cent, of the Service 
; 1,260 — 50 — 1,600^ Senior, Selection Grade not more than 6 

per cent, of the Seirviee' 1,660 — 100—1,750. 
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Bombay — 

400 — 40 — 1,000. Nothing decided about efficiency bar, but pro 
bably no Selection grade. 

United Provinces— ' " " 

350—40—800 — 50^ — 1,250. Efficiency bar at 1,000. No Selec 
tion grade. Overseas pay as at present. 


Women^s Service. 

Bengal — 

300—25—800. 

Overseas pay £15, £25, £30. 

Possibly one Selection post. 

Central Provinces — 

400—25—850—900—26—950—50—1,050. 

Overseas pay as usual, 

Bihar and Orissa — 

325—15—475—25—750. Efficiency bar 476. 

Assam — 

400 — 1,050 spread over 25 years with local allowance. 


Punjab — 

400—25—850. 

Overseas pay at Rs. 100, 135 and 150. 

Cadre includes one special post of 1,050 — 1,250. 
Deputy Directoress of Public Instruction, 
College Principal gets duty allowance. 


Bombay — 

350—25—400—40—800. 

United Provinces— 

One post 350 — 25 — 850 with Overseas pay at Rs. 150. 


Pay of Director of Public Instruction. 

Bengal — 

2,600 — 100 — 3,000, present pay. 
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Gentml Provinces — ' , 

1,750—100/2—2,200. 

Bihar mid Orissa — 

1,500—75—1,800.;' 

Assam— ^ V-":.:'"- ■ - ■ 

Grade pay plus allowance of Rs. 750. 

Punjab — 

2,250—100—2,750. 

Bombay and United Provinces have not considered tMs,,pay.,,:, ; Several 
Provinces pay the Deputy- Director. an ..ailowanee of , Rs.. 150 over, grade, 
pay. . ■ 

. 2,.:' :,Tbe, „:pay of,,. , all- new ’ Provincial Services ,,sh,,0uld:, "not- be,,- identical. 
Tliey cannot be. 

■■■:S.-''^'Pas;thMg}itto-Roa;inatter:ior,;th 

5, The initial pay of officers appointed by promotion should be fixed 
by the existing practice, the officers getting the pay of the grade next 

;above''th,ein,U-.-r:;,,, V:: 

6. The initial ’pay should he by age up to 30 and beyond. 

It was generally held that the limit of 30 years was too low. There 
should be no special scale for officers possessing European qualifica- 
-tions. , , 

. 7. Overseas pav should be'-granted as noted/ in,,, .the answei*"^^^^ 
tioii L If they are employed on special contract terms, it is not possible 
for the CJommittee to lay down the minima and maxima. 

^ 8. The Sul)-Committee did not consider the question acute. 

F.— COHBUCT AXD DiSCIFLIHE. 

L The local Government should be vested wdtli the internal disci- 
pline of the Dep<artmeiit and power of punish nient of the Proviiidai 
Service. It is not necessary to have external safeguards against the 
risk of political influence, 

2. Mo appeal should lie outside the Province in case of dismissal 
0. —Miscellaneous. 

L It is unnecessary to consult the Public Service Commission about 
the schemes for the new Superior Services. 

2, It was not thought necessary to regulate appointments and condi- 
tions pf service of menials, ete.^ by statutory rules* 
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APPINDIX III. 

Report of the Committee appointed to consider the pay, etc., of the new 
Provincial AgricultUf al and Veterinary Serviees, 

A.—Orgakisation. 

1. (a) and (b) Tlie opiiiion of the siib-coiomittee, with the exception 
of the Madras representatke, is that a new superior provincial service 
should be constituted to replace the existing Indian Agricultural Service, 
the existing provincial service being retained on its present basis. The 
Madras proposal contemplates the constitution of a single provincial 
service on a pay from Es. 300 to 1,200 per mensem ; it is considered 
possible in that province to obtain on this rate of pay suitable candi- 
dates with even European qualifications. The majority in the com- 
mittee, hourever, noted that the scheme proposed in Madras raises the 
present pay of the existing provincial service and may therefore prove 
more expensive on the whole than a superior service on a special rate 
of pay combined with the existing provincial service. 

(c) It is contemplated that specialist posts involving higher scientific 
qualifications wdll be provided in the new superior cadre. Special posts 
will be necessary. Officers holding such posts should be eligible for 
appointment to other posts in the Department provided they are other- 
wise generally qualified. The classification of posts as specialist or 
special posts depends on the functions to be performed and it is imprac- 
ticable to lay down principles. Some provinces, for example Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa contemplate a special post of Agricul- 
tural Engineer, v/hile Bengal provides for a special post of Diarist. 
The United Provinces on the other hand contemplate that it may be 
necessary to treat the heads of various scientific branches such as 
Agricultural Chemist and Botanist as specialist appointments on special 
terms to enable experienced men of high qualifications to be recruited 
to guide and train the younger men. 

2. The sub-committee has no definite opinion on the disposal of the 
existing all-India posts. It considers that opportunity may be taken 
of the reorganization to exchange posts between class I and class II 
according to their responsibility and importance. Subject to this, 
the posts should be included in class I of the new provincial ser\dce. 

3. Recruitment to the Agricultural Department generally should 
not be on contract. In appointments of special character which cannot 
i>e satisfactorily recruited by the ordinary means appointment on con- 
tract may be necessary. It was mentioned, for example that Bihar 
and Orissa contemplates recruiting to certain Veterinary college posts 
by contract in the first instance, these posts later to be provided in the 
ordinary cadre. The committee has no special recommendations for 
the terms and conditions of contract,. - ' 

4. The general opinion' is 'against .-having 'selection grades in the 
•services. The CentraJ , Provinces ■ .contemplates neketion grade posts ; 
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as in the tiiae-scale of 1924. The Puajab contemfilates a certain per- 
centage of the orcliiiaiy cadre in kiglier stages of the time-scale from 
1,250 to 1 , 750 . United Provinces simiiarlf eoiiteniplates a percentage 
of the cadre on special pay above the ordinary cadre. Madras con- 
templates a higher selection of the time scale on 900 to 1 , 200 . 

Promotion to the selection grade, if provided, should be governed 
by seniority tempered by selection. 

5 . There is no agreement on the general principles for regulating the 
seniority of officers promoted from lower services to the new superior 
services, but it is felt that the same principles should be applied in al 
Departments. Bihar and Orissa favoum the present system, which 
regulates seniority by the date of promotion to the higher service. It 
ia felt however that in the new services it may be convenient to fix 
senoiity by reference to pay in the time-scale ; but no definite conclusion 
has been arrived at. 

B. — ^Nomenclatuke. 

The sub-committee considers .that the most suitable term for the 
new superior provincial service is Class I, the existing provincial service 
being described as Class II. The term ' provincial * as applied :to ser- 
vices yiil thus he eliminated. ■ It may be noted that a suggestion was 
made in favour of adopting the term ' division ’ as being more neutral 
than the term ' class/ but the former is considered more suitable. The 
question of standard and uniform designations within the service of 
provinces for corresponding posts has not been examined. 


' ^C. — Recruithexu . 

1, 4 and 5. — Recruitment by competitive exammation in the Agri- 
cultural Department is impossible. Oi>mions regarding the method 
of selection vary. Madras contemplates a Public Service Commission* 
Other provinces favour the constitution of selection boards. Bengal 
is in favour of a single selection board for all departments. The Central 
Provinces .contemplated utilising the Pubhe Services Commission for 
selection to superior services if other provinces were agreed to adopt 
the same medium ; otherwise in the Central Provinces a suggestion had 
been made "to constitute a permanent se.leetion board which would 
consist of the requisite non-official 'and official elements together with a 
■ Judicial officer to which departmental officers would be co-opted when 
appointments in a particular department were to be made. United 
Provinces would have a separate board for each department. It, is 
considered that where permanent selection committees at present exist 
they meet the requirements' of the ■permanent selection boards. 

Ail provinces are agreed to 'provide for promotions from the lower 
_ ■ services to the new superior services.-- 'There is no agreement as to the 
i; 'definite proportion of posts to bcso recruited, one province contemplated ' 
' and another 50 per cent,’ 'It is generally agreed that it is 

^ a iMximum^of posts that may he so recruited rather 
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than a minimum that must be filled by promotion. There is no agree- 
ment as to the method of selection or promotion. One province prefers 
to utilise the same board as for direct recruitment ’while another con- 
templates a stronger representation of the department concerned, while 
another would leave such selection in the hands of the head of depart- 
ment if the rules will permit, 

2. and (m).— The minimum standard of educational quali- 

fication for the Agricultural service class I should be an honours degree 
of a University or an equivalent diploma in Agriculture or qualification 
of equal status two years postgraduate training at a recognised 
institution in Europe or America or India where adequate provision 
for such training exists. It is desirable to prescribe the same quali- 
fications for recruits as in the present rules for the all-India Agricultural 
service provided that Indian qualifications be accepted when equivalent 
to the European qualifications laid down. 

(iv) and (v). The general view is that all things being equal, candi- 
dates domiciled in the provinces must have preference over outsiders. 
The Central Provinces however contemplated recruitment on an all- 
India basis to the superior service if other provinces followed a similar 
principle. 

6. Pending the issue of rules the present system of temporary ap- 
pointments may be continued. 

7 and 8. The general opinion is that it is not necessary to fix a definite 
proportion of European officers in the Agricultural department. The 
Punjab, however, favours a definite proportion of such recruits. Though 
no definite conclusion appears to have been arrived at regarding such 
recruitment, the general opinion is that appointment should depend 
on qualifications subject to the conditions regarding residence men- 
tioned above. It is not considered desirable to limit European recruit- 
ment to technical posts, which should be filled in accordance with quali- 
fications, and it may conceivably be desirable to appoint European 
recruits to administrative posts. 

9. The Punjab would admit European recruits to the regular cadre 
on a special allowance. Other provinces have not considered the matter. 
It is noted that if special recruitment is to be made on contract to higher 
posts, it may be difficult to prescribe for this in the rules and that any 
such provision may affect the prospects of officers directly recruited. 
The Committee is unable to lay down particular posts as posts to be 
filled on contracts. 

"10. If special recruitment is required for particular posts requiring 
technical qualifications, it is considered that the best method is by 
open competition for posts on definite contract terms. 

D,— -Probation. ^ 

The opinion of the Sub-Committee is in favour of a period of proba- 
tion not exceeding two years. 'The-sn^^tions of various provinces 
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va.ry from one year to three years for direct recruits, and one province 
even contemplates one year's probation for ofBeers pTOiiioted from the 
lower service. The latter is not considered necessary as siic.li promoted 
officers may be reverted, if proved to be unsatisfactory. 

E, — Pay akb cokbitions of seevice. 




, general opiniaii of tbe. sub-committee is that .scales of ..pay. 

in the various provinces for corresponding services should be uniform 
so fa.r as possible, as this aiTangement will obviate utiwliolesome com- 
petition and lessen the risk of service discontent. It is. however, ob- 
served that conditions in the various provinces vary widely, for example 
ill Bengal and the Punjab. It was represented that Bengal might find 
it necessary to adopt a> higher scale in order to secure the type of officers 
reqiiimd, while in the Punjab the scope for the department is so large 
and the improvements effected ' have been so fruitful that the province 
is prepared to adopt a liberal scale to attract and retain a skilled service* 
There is a consensus of opinion in' favour of retaining the present pay of 
the existing provincial service, which ranges genemlly from Bs. 250 to 
750. For the new superior, or- class I-' service, there is general agree- 
ment that for the ordinary scale the minimum might be about 350 (on 
the, . assumption,. 0 ,f..recmitment..'about. the age of 2r5), rising, to a maximum,,., 
of 1,200 or *1,250. 

In the Central Provinces it had been provisionally decided to fallow 
in the main the scale laid down as basic scale in the Superior Civil Service ' 
Rules of 1024. 

The question of providing for a selection grade is considered in A. 
4 above ; the scale pro|K>sed for the Punjab provides for a percentage of 
posts on pay rising from Bs. 1,250 to Ks* 1,750 which is equivalent to a 
selection grade, 

2. It is agreed that it is desirable to equalise as far as possible the pay 
and prospects of all class I services, ' At the same time it is recognised 
that for technical services, such as the agriculture, veterinary and engin- 
eering it may be necessary ho fix a somewhat higher scale than the 
othem. 

3. (ci) Special pay should be ftied for heads of departments ; it should 
be somethiiig, higher than the high^t pay in the time-scale* 

(fe) The pay of heads of departments should differ according to the 
'responsibihties and magnitude of "the. activities of the department con- 
cerned- No definite conclusion has been arrived at regarding the actual 
pay of the various heads of departments* It is agreed however that if 
the |«y ofcth© new superior servii^s be reduced below the basic pay 
' ol ,|»y of the heads of departments should be proportionately 


I ' Iv.-y'Vf Vv"'- 




4. It is agreed, as stated above, that the pay of the existing provincial 
service may be retained as it is, and therefore there is no case for re- 
vising the pay of similar services and subordinate services in the reserved 
departments. 

5. The opinion of the majority of the sub-committee is that the 
initial pay of officers appointed by promotion from the lower services 
should be fixed in accordance with the present rule, that is, at the stage 
in the superior scale next above the present pay of the officer concerned. 
The Bihar and Orissa Govermnent. however, favoius the adoption of 
the principle that officers promoted should receive the pay of that stage 
in tlie time-scale to which they would have attained had they been in 
the superior service at the outset. 

6 . ({ 7 -) It is agreed that local Governments should retain power to fix 
the initial pay of directly recruited officers so as to provide for officers 
recruited after the age of 25 who have taken advanced courses orhav * 
otherwise obtained special experience, 

(b) The general opinion is tliat officers possessing European quali- 
fications should be placed on the ordinary *BcaIe prescribed for the su- 
perior service. 


7. There is a consensus of opinion in favour of granting overseas 
pay to Europeans appointed to the new superior service. A scale 
rising from Rs. 150 to 300 is suggested, or adva-nce increments, as suggest- 
ed by lladras. 

It is considered impossible to lay down special contract terms which 
must vary in individual eases according to the qualifications required 
and the duties to be performed. Standards of pay for Europeans so. 
engaged cannot be laid down, but must be determined by the market 
rate prevailing. 

8 . It is felt that there should be an understanding between provinces 
that they should not attempt to attract men in the service of one pro- 
vince to resign that service for another province, but it is felt that this 
is a matter of policy more suitable for discussion by the conference as a 
whole. 

9. Passages,— For officers of non- Asiatic domicile recruited on special 

contract terms provision should be made in the contract for periodical 
free passages. The scale of such free passages will natmally form part 
of the terms upon which the contract is arranged and must vary in indi*" 
vidual cases according to the nature of the contract. In the case of 
officers of non- Asiatic domicile recruited on the ordinary scale plus 
overseas pay it is considered that periodical free passages should be 
allowed but no scale has been arrived. at., , 4 '';:, '■ 

VeUfinmy :[■' r ' 

The opinion in the Sub-Committee'' is 'that-'.the principles adopted 
for the Agricultural Department may generally be applied to the ^ ete» ^ 
rinary Department and that similar scales of pay may be fixed/ 
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As regards recraifement, it 'is -.agreed .'thai tie qualificatioM for ad- 
mission to tie Superior Veterinary. Service ..siould be tie M. E. C. V. S. 
..(Eagknd). followed by train.ing '.at Muktesar. An^ alternative, ■ contem.^ 
plated by one province, is that when a.a Indiaii qualification can be 
recognised as equivalent to 'the above, this also may be prescribed, to 
.be follo.wed. by .special .veterinary' training in. England* 

'.The .genera'lv questions .of 'Gonduct -and. Discipline and 3'Iiscellaiieous 
were not dealt with as it was felt that these were matters suitable for 
discussion in the ge.'iieral conference* ' 


APPEIfDIXIV. 


S . S*-— Tke letteriog and mmhBring c orrespoad w'itli those in ■ tlie;prm ted agenda*' 


:'Engmmmwg ^ Bemim. 

A.--A)BOANISATlbK. 


(i) General. 


(a) and (6). The provincial engineering service should be a single 
service in which there should be assistant engineers, executive engineers, 
and administrative posts. The cadre of the assistant engineers should 
be equivalent to the number of sub-divisional or similar charges together 
with such leave and training reserve as may be deemed necessary* The 
cadre of executive engineers and administrative oiBicers should be equi- 
valent to the number of divisional and administrative posts* 

(c) The appointment of specialist officers will be necessary, but 
such officers should not be eligible for appointments to posts in the 
Department other than those for which they were recruited. 

Any post which is not classified as a provincial post or a subordinate 
post is a special post.- 

2. See reply to paragraph A* 1* 

3* Officers recruited to special posts should be appointed on a contract 
basis* Officers directly recruited as executive engineers (as recom- 
mended in. paragraph C.) should also be appointed on a contract basis 
for the first five years of service and if their service is continued it should 
be on a permanent basis for which no separate contract is necessary. 

The general lines of existing contracts for special posts are suitable. 
If the duties of the special post Tor which the officer is recruited are of a 
continuous nature, and are nob concerned' with a particular work likely 
to;last only lor a limited peribd,>,an<i,th'e service of the, officer is continued 
Wyond, t|e/.Mtial fiv^year .p^od -he -should .automatically .become 
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4, There should be no selection grades in the engineer services. 

5, See recommendation in paragraph C. 2. 

B Nomekolature . 

1, Standard and uniform designations should be adopted as far as 
practicable. 

2. There should be one service only as recommended in paragraph 
A. Ij and the need for such terms as ‘" superior ’’ and "" inferior ”, etc., 
will not arise. 

C.— Receuitment. 

1. Recruitment of assistwnt engineers, — A proportion of the appoint* 
ments of assistant engineers should be made on the results of an annual 
competitive examination held by the local Government and to remedy 
insufficient representation of tracts, communities or classes the balance 
of the appointments should be made out of the successful candidates 
by a selection committee appointed by the local Governments. Should 
the number of candidates exceed say ten times the number of vacancies 
the selection committee would interview the candidates and eliminate 
the excess before the examination. 

1st Note of dissent . — The representative of the Central Provincet 
would not institute any examination for the appointmens 
of assistant engineers. 

2nd Note of dissent, — The representative of the Punjab thought 
that the local Government would experience great difficulty 
. in conducting a high-standard technical examination and 
therefore preferred to employ the Public Services Com- 
mission or some other body properly equipped for the pur- 
pose. 

Recruitment of executive engineers will ordinarily be by promotion 
of the best qualified assistant engineers, but local Governments may 
at their discretion reserve a proportion of posts of executive engineers 
to be filled by the direct recruitment of officers having the special 
European qualifications defined below — 

The basis for promotion of assistant engineers should be the annual 
recommendation record. The Chief Engineer should submit his recom- 
mendation to Government for approval. An assistant engineer would 
be eligible for selection between his sixth and fourteenth year of service 
not including his apprentice year. He should take his seniority on 
appointment of executive engineer after the last executive engineer 
appointed. During the first five years of his service an executive 
engineer so promoted should be liable to reversion under the orders of 
the local Government in the event of his record not coming, in the 
opinion of 4he Chief Engineer, up- to 'the standard requiicd. 
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Officers directly recruited as executive engineer should be appoktecl 
by tbe Higb Commissioner aided by a selection committee. The candi- 
date should be of good moral character and sound bodily 
health and in the opinion of the High Commissioner and of the 
Selection Committee in all respects suitable to hold the appointment 
of executive engineer. He >should be required to prove his value in the 
open market by producing evidence of at least five years' practical 
experience of civil engineering works in Europe. His age on August ist 
should not be abot^e 31). He should take Ms seniority on appointment 
after the last ext^vutive engineer appointecl. (See also paragraph A. 3.) 

Note qf (Usm'nL — ‘The representative of the Central Provinces 'would 
not have appointment in London but would have instead 
a competitive examination held in India by the Public Service 
Comnu'ssion. He would howwer accept the recommenda- 
tion of the majority of the Sub-Coiniiiittee as an alternative 
if his proposirl failed to secure sufficient- European candidates' 
and if any local (government at any time decided that a 
certain proportion of Europeans in the service was necessary 
ill the interest of efficiency. 

2. There should be uiiifomiity between the provinces as to the 
qualifications for admission to the provincial engineer service — 

; (i) A minimum standard of technical qiialifica-tioiis should be 
laid clown. 

(ii) It is desirable to have the same aeademicai and technical 
qualifications for reeniits to the provincial engineer service 
a-s for those in tlie All-India Ser\iees under the existing 
rules. 

(Hi) See pamgrapli (A 1 of this report. 

(iv) and (v) These should be' left for each local Government to 
decide. 


3. See paragraph C. I of this report. 

L The duties and constitution of the Boards of Selection should 
be left to the discretion of local Governments, but expert opinion of 
the' Provincial Engineer Service concerned' should be represented. 

5. See i>aragraph C. 1 of 'this report, 

6, Recruitment under, the existing ..rules to the existing provincial 

engineer service should continue and recruitment otherwise should be 
on a contract bask ’ ' ■ A- \ 'V" 

T, The matter should 'be left'-to .the discretion of the local Govern- 

'A', Note of dwe/iAr— The. representative of Bengal recommended 
'’V';. : v' . ' that of the number oTpofef reserved 'for candidates having 
-European qmM<^i0nS'a-:defiiiite. projMirtion should be re- 
served for European - ^ ^ , - ; ■ ■ ■’ 
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2rd Nais of dissent. — The representative of the Central Provinces 
recommended that no proportion should be laid down. 

8. See paragraph C. 1 of this report. 

9. See para, graphs C. 1 and C. 7 of this report. 

10. See paragraph C. 1 of this report. 

D.— Probation. 

1. The present period of probation for appointment as assistant 
engineer should hold good. 

E. — PxiY and; CoNDiTioisrs : OF SrovioE. 

' ■ ■ ■ • . , Pwj , 

1. The existing provincial scale for assistant engineers and the 
existing Indian Service of Engineers scales for executive engineers should 
be maintainedj the initial pay for executive engineers being fixed at that 
corresponding to the sixth year of service or age 27. 

Note of dissent. — The Bengal representative mentioned that special 
scales had already been drawn up by his Government on the 
basis of two separate provincial engineer services and he 
therefore could not commit himself to any other scale without 
further consultation. 

2, As the conditions in the various services vary widely from each 
other an attempt to bring all of them on to an uniform scale of pay 
should not be made. 

Note of dissent. — The representative of the Central Provinces and 
of the United Provinces would, as far as possible, have the 
same pay for all provincial services. 

5, There can be no fixed relationship between the pay of Heads of 
different departments. 

4. See reply to paragraph E. 1 of this report and note of dissent to 
paragraph E. 2. 

6. See reply to paragraph E. 1 of this report, but there should be no 
promotion from the subordinate service to the post of assistant en- 
gineer. 

6. (i) See reply to paragraph C. 1 of this report. 

' (ii) There should not be a special scale for officers possessing Euro- 
pean 'qualifloations. . 

7. Europeans should be granted, overseas 'pay in -addition to the basic 
pay of 'the post, and' on the present scales. - The questions ■ of special ■ 
-contract terms, and of standards -of pay- do not arise. 

8. Abstention from selection should 'be left to the good; sense of - the 
'■provinces. 
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9 and 10 do not concern tins sub-committee. 

G. 

The subject being of a general nature should be dealt with by the 
main committee. 

H. 

1, The Public Services Commission should not be consulted. 

2. See reply to paragraph G. of this report'. 


APPENDIX III. 


GOVERNMENT OF BUBSIA. 

Foeest Depaetment {Ministey op Forests). 

The tlth July 1928. 

No. 193, — In exercise of the powers conferred by Rules S (1) and 4 (1) 
of the Civil Services (Governora’ Provinces) Delegation Rules, 1926, 
made by the Secretary of State in Council under section 96 b of the 
Government of India Act, the Government of Burma {Ministry of Forests) 
hereby makes the following rules regulating the method of recruitment 
to, and the conditions of service and pay of, the Burma Forest Service,. 

Class I : — 

Part I. — Gemral. 

Short Title. 1. These rules may be called the “ Burma Forest Service (Class I) 

Rules.” 

2. The Burma Forest Service, Class I, is a Provincial Service consti- 
EunoWom of t^ted for the purpose of gradually replacing the Indian Forest Service in 
tbe Serrioe. Burma. 

3. In these Rules, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context — 

{a) “ The Service ” means the Burma Forest Service, Class I. 

(b) “ M&nber of the Service ” means a Government servant appointed 

in a substantive capacity under tbe provisions of these Rules, t? 
to a post in the cadre of the Service. It does not include a 
member of the Indian Forest Service or an Extra Deputy 
Conservator of Forests. 

. (c) ” Studera-prdxationer " means a person selected for appointment 

to the Service who is required to pursue a course of stud^ 

, . in Forestry at a IJniversily before becoming a mernber of the 
' ' ' , Service. T V' . ; ' 




Paet II. — Cad/re, 

4. The sanctioned strength of the Service is as follows : — 


Chief Conservator of Forests 
Conservators ...... 

Deputy and Assistant Conservators of Forests 
to provide for the following posts : — 

Chief Conservator of Forests 
Conservators . . . . , . 


Divisional Forest Officers ........ 4o 

Personal Assistant (to Chief Conservator of Forests and to Conserva- 
tor, Working Plans and Research) ...... 2 

Divisional Assistants ......... 8 

Teaching . . , . , . . , . . . 4 

Working Plans 10 

Research 8 

Utilization 2 

Game W'arden 1 

Leave and Training Reserve 28 


Total . 113 



Provided that the actual strength of the Service shall be limited to 
the number of posts by which the total sanctioned cadre of the Service 
exceeds the number of members of the Indian Forest Service and Extra 
Deputy Conservators of Forests for the time being borne on the Burma 
establishment, but excluding from this calculation any member of the 
Indian Forest Service or Extra Deputy Conservator of Forests holding 
an India list post. 

Part III . — RecriiiUmnt and Training. 

5. (1) Eecruitment to the Service shall be made by the local Govern- Sources of 
ment : — RecruitmmL 

(i) By direct appointment on the advice of a permanent Board of 
Selection: — 

(a) In London, and ; 

(fc) In Eangoon. j 

(ii) By promotion of Extra Assistant Conservators of Forests. | 

"(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in these rules, the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council shall be required to the 
making of first appointments to the Service otherwise than (i) on the 
result of a competitive examination, or (ii) on the advice of a permanent 
Board of Selection appointed by the Local Government or of the Public 
Service Commission established in accordance with the provisions of I 

section 96 (c) of the Government of India Act. 
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'Seieetion ia 
London. 


‘iSeieetion in 
Ransoon. 


6. Every candidate for- direct appbmtiiieiit in London must have 
attained the age of 17 years.. and must not have attained the age of 20 
years on the 1st August' of ■the year of his selection and must be 
uiimamed. 

7. Every candidate for direct appointment in Rangoon must have 
attained the age of 18 years and must not have.^^attained the age of 24 
years on the 1st August of the year of his selection and must be domiciled 
in Burma. 


XoTK. — A of the Burma Forest Service, Class II, if »jtlic*rwise qiuUiiied, is 

not debarred from seleeticju ftn’ direct appoint ir«en,t, and for tiie |iurj»o>e of lid* rule may 
deduct from Ids actual age the period of his service in the Burma Forest Service, (.laKs li. 
up to a ruaxhuiim of six years. 

8, E’i’'ery candidate for dkect appointments whether in London or in 
ofCandi* Rangoon, must, in addition to such documentary evidence as he may 
dates. be required to produce under the rules relating to the constitution of the 
Selectioii Board, furnish two references as to character and must satisfy 
such Board ; — 

(i) That he is likely to become a useful B’orest Officer ; 

(ii) That he possesses the qualifications necessary to admit him to 

the degree *Coiirse at a University in the United Kingdom 
prescribed for this purpose under Rule ; and 

(iii) That he is reasonably likely to pass the course. 

Medical Every candidate shall be required to appear before a Medical Board 

appointed by or under the orders -of the Local Government and no' 
candidate shall be finally selected as a student-probationer unless he 
obtains from such Medical Board a certificate of fitness in the prescribed 
form. 

CJaiversifcy 10, Candidates selected as student-probationers mil be required 
'Training, forthwith to proceed to such University in the United Kingdom and 
there to undergo such training leading to a degree in Forestry as may be 
prescribed by the local Government by notification in the Bunna QazMe. 

Sapeuclsfor IL A stipend of such amounts as, having regard to the nature of the 
iitideat* course to be taken, may be fixed by the local Government, shall be paid 
to every student-probationer selected in Rangoon, Provided that in 
Kmgoom case of any student-probationer who being a Government servant 

is in receipt of leave salary such stipend shall be reduced by the amount 
of such leave salary. 

Toare, ' 12, In respect of every -student-probationer the actual expenses of 

any tour or tours which he may be, required to undertake in coimectipn 
with his eomrse of training shall be paid by the local Government up to a 
maximum of one hundr^ and fifty; pounds sterling. Provided that no 
payment shall be made under this Rule except on a certificate signed by 
' / i the Director of the Forest Institute- at Oxford or by such other person 
, - -m ;lhe'' local Government may .pre^ribe that the expenditure has been 

rOMOiiaMy meurred for the_furpoi 0 of such stMent-p^^ 
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13. Ob completion of the prescribed training every stndent-proba- Appoint- 
tioner will be appointed to the Service as an Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, on probation, provided : 

(a) That he has obtained a degree in Forestry ; 

(b) That he has acquitted himself satisfactorily during his course of 

training ; 

(c) That he has passed such further qualifying tests as may be 

prescribed. Such test may include the Systematic Botany 
of Burma or other subjects with a local application ; 

(d) That he is certified by a Medical Board or Medical Practitioner 

appointed by or under the orders of the local Grovernment 
to be still physically fit for appointment to the Service ; and 

(e) In the case of a student-probationer selected in London that he 

is still unmarried. 

iVoTis. — As pa rt of the test of physicial fitness the student-probationer may be required 
to undertake a 25 -mile 'svaik. 

14. Passages from Rangoon to and from the prescribed University Fassage?* 
shall be provided by the local Government for every student-probationer 
selected in Rangoon. Provided that the amount which the local C4ov- 
ernment shall pay in respect of any passage under this Rule shall be 
limited to the cost of one adult passage without supplement by the 
Henderson Line bet^reen Rangoon and the United Kingdom plus railway 

fares between the port of debarkation and the prescribed University 
at third class rates. 

yfOTE, — Passages for student-probationers selected in i^ndon on joining thcdr first .. 
appointments in Burma are gommed by the Burma Travelling Allowance Pados’" 
published with Finance Department IVotification no. 45, dated the 19th November 1927* 


15. Every student-probationer selected in Rangoon who, except 
for reasons beyond his control, fails to complete his course of training 
satisfactorily or becomes physically unfit for appointment or fails to join 
the Service or to serve therein for a period of five years shall be liable 
to refund to the local Government the full amount exjiended by it for 
his passages and training, and he may be required by the local Govern* 
ment to execute a bond with sureties in respect of this liability. 

16. Provided that duly qualified candidates are available 12| per cent. Recruit- 
of the strength of the Service shall be recruited by promotion of Extra 

1 . ft T'l J- i-VTAm MTrktTi 

Assistant Conservators of Forests. 

Exphmtion. — This percentage will be calculated on the full sanctioned 
strength of the Service as fixed in Rule 4 and not on the actual strength 
for the time being as limited by the proviso to that Rule ; but members 
of the Indian Forest Service who were promoted thereto from the old 
Burma Forest Service and Extra Deputy Conservators of Forests will so 
long as they remain on the establishment be reckoned against promotions 
admissible under this Rule. In making the calculation one-half and over 
ooBt as one and any dess fraction. will.:be neglected^ ■ ■ ■ 


Liability of 
student- 
probationer 
not taking 
up appoint- 
ment or 
quitting it 
in less than 
five years. 


promotion. 
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QmlMoation 17 . No persoE shall be appointed under the last preceding Eule 
unless he is certified by the Chief CWservator of loieats as fit to hold 
charge of a major post of Research or to manage an average Forests 
■ ■ /..Division. ■ 

Pabt IV. — Probation. 

Period of 18. The Rules in this part apply only to members of the Service 
probation. recruited by direct appointment. 

Period of 19* Every member of the Service shall be on probation for a period 

probation, of three years from the date on which he joins liis appointment. iSuriiig 
this period he will be required to pass such tests in Departmental subjects 
and, in the case of a non-Burman, in the Burmese language, as the local 
Government may, by notification in the Burma GazeUe, prescribe. 


OoaSraia- 

tion. 


KorE.* — Pericling the issue of any notification under this .Rule tbe test prescribed will 
be as for members of the Indian Forest Service. 

20. (1) Every member of the Service shall be confirmed in his 
appointment when — 

(o) he has completed the period of probation prescribed in the last 
preceding Rule ; and 

(6) he has passed ail the tests prescribed for him under that Rule ; 
and 

(c) the local Government is satisfied that he is fit for confirmation, 

(2) Until confirmed under this Rule every member of the Service shall, 
unless his appointment is terminated, continue to hold his appointment on 
probation. 

(3) All confirmations under this Rule shall be notified in the Burma 
Gazette. 

Past V. — Pay, 

21. (1) The following monthly rates of pay are sanctioned for mem- 
bers of the Service recruited by direct appointment : — 





[ 

f 

Overseas pay. 

Age last birthday* 

Ray. 

In aterlmg. 

1 

2 

3 


Rs, 


Not more than 23- * ' . 

300 

20 

24 . . - . ’ . '. .r ’ ‘ * 

S50 

20 

'• ", •' , v i 

400 

20 

26 • ;/. / ',v' ^ /' . 

^ ^ ■ 450 

20 

’ ‘ ' ;• *- • ' 

m 

' 20 












Age last) birtliday. 


Oireraea8:'pay* 



1 


Pay. ' 

la sterling. 
2 3 


28; 

29 

30 

31 

:: 32 ;: 

33 
,34 ^ 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
4 ^ 

41 

42 


Bs. 

m 

600 

650 

700 

Efficiency bar. 
760 
800 



850 


40 


950 40 

1,000 40 

1,050 40 

1,100 40 

1,150 40 

1,200 40 

1,250 40 



Efficiency bar. 


47 and over 


' (2) The following posts when held by members of the Service shall 
carry the pay shown against each : — 

Conservator of Forests, Rs. 1,750 by annual increments of Rs. 100 
to Rs. 2,250 [ plus Overseas Pay £26]. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Rs. 3,000 [ plus Overseas Pay £25 ]. 

KorB A. — The rate of pay on which a directly appointed member of the Service 
commences will be determined by his age on the day on which he arrives in Bangoon to 
take up his appointment, and subsequent increments will fall due on anniversaries of 
that day even though his age on joining 'may be iess'than 23, ^ \ 
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Pay of 
j«i urouted 
Hi embers of 
tlie service. 


Transitory 

provision 


of file 
Ker%iee. 


.Failure 


XoTE B,— Overseas Pay is admissible only to members of the Smioe of noii-Asiatie 
tlojiiiciie reel uited in London and is payable in sterling. 

Xotj: C — The above seale having been hxod 'uith telerenee to fouiiltlons in Burma, 
no Burma Aih'nvanee is.adinissiblo in addition. Other Local (.'oiripeiisatory Allowances ■ 
arc? governed by the special rules relating to them. 

22 . A member of the Service appointed by promotion shall draw as 
his commencing pay the rate shown in the last preceding Euie which is 
nest above Ms substantive pay on the day preceding his promotion and 
shall thereafter draw annual increments in accordance with that Buie 
calculated from the date of Ms substantive appointment to the Service. 
He shall in addition receive as personal pay a sum sufficient to compensate 
him for any loss of pay which he would otherwise incur, such personal 
pay being absorbed in subsequent increments as they fall due. 

23. As a temporary mea.sure owing to the stoppage of promotion 
pending the constitution of Service the local Government may, in respect 
of any member of the Service appointed by promotion within two years 

- ‘ these Rules coming into force, sanction a rate of commencing pay 

higher than that to which he would be entitled under the last preceding 
Rule, such rate being determined so as to correspond with the point 
wMch he would have reached in the time-scale of the Indian Forest 
Service if recruitment for that Service had not been discontinued. 

24. A member of the Service recruited by direct ii.tment shal! 
Detriment I 'wiHiout the express order of the local Government become entitled 
Bxnmma-” ** to BUore than one increment of pay until he has passed all the tests pres- 
cribed under Rule 19 except the examination in Burmese by the Higher 
Standards ; and he shall not, without a like order, become entitled to 
more than two increments of pay until he has passed all such tests. 
Provided that on passing, all such tests he shall be paid in accordance 
with his age and length of service. 

25. A member of the Service holding charge of a Forest Division 
whose substantive pay is less than Rs. 750 shall unless the Head of the 
DepnTtmeut declares 1hat he ha.s been appointed oniy to discharge ihe 
current duties of the post draw as persona! pay the amount by which his 
substantive pay is less than Rs. 750. Such personal pay shall he absorbed 
in subsequent increments as they fall due. 

26. ¥0 member of the Service shall draw .substantive pay at a higher 
rate than Rs. 700 tinless the local Govenunent is satisfied that he is fit 
to hold charge of an average Forest Division or a major post of Research ; 
and no member of the Service shall draw .substantive pay at a higher 
rate than Rs. 1,260 unless the local Government is satisfied that he is fit 
to officiate as a Conservator. 

27. (1) Members of the Service holding the posts mentioned below 
shall draw the special pay noted against each : — 


tioiis, 


Personal 
Pay for 
Junior 
Officer 
appolnt-ecl 
to charge 
of a Forest 
BiTisiou* ■ 


Effiefency 

.Bars. 


Special pay# 


Es. 

0rt6 l^rineipal Forest Officer, Federated Sliau States ' , . . 250 

Oil© Personal Assistant to the Clddf Conservator of Forest b . ^ . 150 

Oae Ferfioual Assistant' to th& Cmmtvktorg ,tJtili55atiou Circle . " '■ . 150 


Oa« Director, Burma Forest Behool 
>, tispootow, "Bnrmm- Fois&at 'SeliboT {each V 





im 

(2) The local Goyernment may sanction to a member of the Service 
in charge of a Working Plans Party -for-the period spent on field work 
special pay not exceeding Rs. 100 per mensem. , 

Paet VI. — Grading. 

' 28. , Assistant Oonservators 'Of Forests on probation on' joining their 
first appointments in Burma shall be graded in accordance with their 
positions in order of merit on completion of their course of training at 
the prescribed University. 

29. Members of the Service recruited by promotion shall take rank 
in the general list according to their substantive pay after promotion, i.c., 
next below the lowest directly recruited member of the Service who not 
having been granted on Joining a rate of substantive pay higher than the 
lowest is drawing the same substantive pay as such promoted member 
of the Service. 

30. Whilst drawing substantive pay up to and including Rs. 700 a ftaak. 
member of the Service shall be styled Assistant Conservator of Forests/* 

and when drawing substantive pay at a rate in excess of Rs. 700 shall 
be styled Deputy Conservator of Forests.” 



Ali-Indla SeaJe, 


.Bo'oifeaj?' 


Eaglaeeriiig 


'■CVoiiiea*s) 


AgrScuitaral 


800^-800—50— 
Sdt'ftion j?ra<Ie : 
1,500. 

to: 

M^ soo or £55 to 

550-50-~§50-~ 
1;^ B,-»^.700-«^50— 
800—800—50^.- 
3,250. 

SefeedSoii grade : 

Cr* to 

» or £15 to 

Ks. 500 to Hs. 2,850 
to raiils. 
P. Rs. im to 
R«. 800 or £35 to 


Vetorfaary 


consideration, 


sm 
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DIX IV. 


, United' , 
Provinces. 

PnnlaO. 

Burma, 

Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Central 

Provinces. 

, Assam. 

•• 

•• 

Ss. 800—50—— 
1,600. 

0. P. £20 to 
£40 (Buies 
issued). 


•• 


Existing All In- 
dia Janior and 
Senior scales. 

Scale still under 
consideration— 
follows that 
for Eailway 
service ofiScers 
of Indian domi- 
cile. Scale of 
overseas pay 
follows that of 
I. S. E. 

Bs. 300—50— 
1,600. 

<0. P. £20 to 
£40), (Buies 
issued). 

Under consi- 
deration. 

Bs. 375 rising 
to Bs. 1,250 
in 24th year. 


Hs, 860--40--~ 
Y 800—60— 
2,060. 

j 

Still underconsi- 
,,;::deratloa.",Saiae ; 
i rates proposed 
as for existing 
' I. E. S. 

Es. 800—50— 
1,600. 

(0. P. £20 to 

^ uo,n 

Bs. 360—40/2 
-—800— 
E.B.— 50— 
1,250. 

Bs. 325—15— 
475— 

E.B. 25—800. 

Bs. 350 rising 
-to Bs. 1,250 
in 24th year. 

Under con^dera- 
tion Bs. 260 — 
250—300—40/3 
—600—500—60 
—760—750— 
60—1,000. 

Selection*grad«s , 
Bs. 1,050—60— 
1,160—1,160— 
60—1,250. 

1 Scale still under 
considera tion 
and may he 
altered after 
scrutiny. 

Es, 300—40— 
800—50— 
1,050. 


Bs. 300—60— 
1,500. 

(0. P. £20 to 
£40). (Buies 
issued.) 

Under consi- 
deration. 


■■■' 'Ditto. 

' la. 860—40— 

„80§.-.5O^'' 

■ 1,060.;: 


StiE under 
consideration. 

Under consi- 
deration. 

.. 

Ditto. 

.. 



JTot at present 
oontempl a t- 
ed. 

•• 

.. 
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Memoranda presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission 
by the India Office. 



l^oTEa — seism memoranda which here follow were compiled for the Siaiutoryi Oommisshn 
hy officials of the India Office^ They were not pronomcements by the Secretary 
of Skde for India in OounciL 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INDIA OFFICE 
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The Kelatieaship between the India Office and the 
Governmeiit c£ India^ 


Tills Note is an attempt to describe as briefly as possible the nature 
of the business which is transacted at the India Office, with a view to 
indicating the nature and extent of the control exercised bj* that in- 
stitution over goveriinient in India, Until January 1921, when the 
Act of 1919 came into operation, the control exercisable^ by the India 
Office (practically the entire cost of which, ineiiiding the salaries of 
the Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary Liider Secretary, was 
deirayecl from Indian revenues, the disposal of whivh was not directly 
coiitroilecl by the House of Commons) had been in theory absolute and 
all-embracing. By Section J of the Act of 1808, wliirii transfeured the 
Govermiieiit to the Crown (now Section 2 of the consolidated Act at 
present in force), the Secretary of State was charged with the ** siiperin- 
teiicieiice, direction and control of all acts, operations and eoiieerns 
which relate to the government or revenues of India, and all grants 
......and other payments and charges out of or on the revenues of 

India ; and by other provisions of the same Act the Government of 
India and each of the Proviiicdal Covermnents were seveniily rec|iiirec! 
to pay due obedience to all such orders as they ina-y receive from the 
Secretary of State.’’ Thus the entire system was centered in Whitehall 
and, although much controversy has raged from time to time over the 
extent to which the CTOveriiment of Iiulia (and through them the Pro- 
vincial Governincuits) are a corporation mith rights and responsibilities 
of its own, or are, on the contrary, a mere agent of tlie Secretary 
of State as representing His Majesty’s CTOvemnumt. there f‘aii be ?io 
quevStion, from tiie point of view of strict legal theory, of the coniplete 
mibordinatioB in 1919 of all Governments in luriia to the fini'Muial Par- 
liament and to its mouthpiece, the Secretary of State. 


IliiiiK 


2. It will be reuxdily understood, however, that this theoretical 
Bubordmation, although it resulted up to 1920 in fat less freedom of 
initiative for the Oovermuents in India than they now enjoy, had be- 
come increasingly subject, for practical purposes, to limitation, and 
that not only had the Secretary of State cielegated large discretion and 
initiative to the Government of India, but the Goxxumment of India, 
ia its turn, had ceased la large measure to exercise in day-to day ad- 
mimstratioii those powers of control and supervision wliich were originally 
it® primary function. In other words, the Central Government and 
each of the Provincial ’Governments -in India had. gradually mapped 
•out for themselves' spheres of influeacei legislative and administrative, 
ia which, by growing tradition,' they’ wwe secure from detailed inter- 
ference ; and although, right up to. 1919,. the Central Government kept 
financial control very largely centred in' itself and was in its turn closely 
^ ' controlled financially by the India Office, yet even here there had been 
^ a growing tendency to place the; 'Provincial Govemmants ia possession 
; €>1 revenues with power tO' manage them as they thought beat. .These 

, ware, however, very largely extralegal In 1919, ia the 


,eyes of the law, the revenues of India formed an undivided and 
indivisible corpus, over the expenditure of which, in those directions, 
which the law allowed, the Secretary of. State in Council was in supreme 
control, and even now no authority but- the Secretary of State in Council- 
can raise loans for the purposes of Indian administration in the London 
market, and for this action he, himself,, requires the specific authority 
of Parliament. 

3. Theoretically, the position as indicated in the last two paragraphs 
has not been greatly changed by the Act of 1919, The only alteration 
made hy that Act in the section quoted above, which has defined since 
1858 the powers of the Secretary of State, was to insert at the begin- 
ning of it the words '' subject to the provisions of this Act ; and the 
only specific provision of the Act to which the generality of Section 2 
thus became subject is Section 19A, which enabled the Secretary of 
State in Council to make rules to '' regulate and restrict the exercise 
of the powers of superindendence, direction and control vested in 
him in such manner as may appear necessary or expedient in order 
to give effect to the piuposes of the Government of India Act, 1919/’ 
But the sole use hitherto made of this power — indeed the only use of 
it which it is constitutionally possible to make (the structure of the 
Government of India Act being what it is), in spite of the apparently 
unrestricted freedom given by Section 19A— is the enactment of the 
following rule relating exclusively to the sphere of transferred provincial 
subjects : — 

“ The powers of superintendence, duection and control vested in 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in Council 
under the Act or otherwise shall, in relation to transferred 
subjects, be exercised only for the following purposes, 
namely : — 

(1) to safeguard the administration of Central subjects ; 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces, when 

the provinces concerned fail to arrive at agreement ; 
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transferred to the control of Ministers are now strictly limited to the 
point almost of extinction — as was inevitable on the dyarchic theory 
if division and control and conflict of authority were to be avoided — 
yet the legal powers of the Secretary of State to control the Government 
of India in the exercise of aU their functions, and to control also the 
Provincial Governments in their administration of reserved subjects, 
remain in theory very much what they were before the Act of 1919 
was passed. Certain new powers were by the Act of 1919 conferred 
upon the Governor-General and the Governors in the exercise of which 
it has been held that they are not subject to dictation by any other 
authority, but these are personal powers the use of which the Secretary 
of State could in the last resort control indirectly by means of the weapon 
of recall, and their existence does not materially affect the legal control 
exercisable over the Government of India and the Local Government. 



4. But it was an essential feature of the policy of the Act of 1919 
that recognition should be given to the greatly extended powers of the 
legislatures outiside the somewhat limited sphere of the transferred 
provincial subjects, and that although devolution (in the sense of a 
statutory divestment of control) was feasible only in regard to that 
limited sphere, yet the delegation which, as indicated above, has always 
found a place in the constitutional structure should be carried to its 
furthest possible extent. Broadly speaking, the way in which in the 
past the extent of this delegation had been defined was in terms of 
expenditure. In the sphere of general administration there were, and 
obviously could be, no hard and fast rules. While the Provincial Gov- 
ernments were naturally conceded a fairly free hand in transacting 
their day-to-day business and in administering the detailed affairs of 
their several departments in the manner w'Mch seemed to them best 
in the light of varying local conditions, they were at the same time 
expected to abstain from initiating any new departure of policy or from 
dealing with any novel or difficiflt situation without ascertaining that 
the Government of India approved their proposals, or at least without 
informing the Government of India as soon as possible ex jmst facto; 
and the Government of India in their turn were expected to proceed 
similarly vis-a-w the India Office, not only in respect of business which 
they were conducting directly themselves, but also in respect of the 
provincial problems thus brought to their notice. In practice, however, 
this undefined general administrative sphere was narrow, for few changes 
of policy can be undertaken without involving either legislation or new 
expenditure, or both, and in these two respects the check was rigid 
and defined ; broadly speaking, the; duty of the Local Governments 
in this general field resolved itself into keeping the Government of India 
(and Ihrough them the India Office) promptly and fully informed of 
any unusual happenings, whether in the nature of natural calamities, 
outbreaks of disorder, or indications of excitement of the public mind, 
witMn their several jurisdictions, and of the steps they were taking 
^ Mth themj the clear understanding being riiat on receipt of the 
' the'Govemnient of India — and (if it thought fit or if Par- 






liameiitary interest, actual or anticipated, so demanded) tlie India 
Office — was fully entitled to suggest or order a particular course of 
action. The ultima ratio of this understanding was of course, so far 
as the Goyernment of India were concerned, their responsibility to 
the Secretary of State for the peace and good government of India as 
a whole, and so far as the India Office was concerned, the identical 
responsibility of the Secretary of State to Parliament. And the prac- 
tical consequence was that the India Office was apt to consider itself 
badly served if it was unable to furnish the Secretary of State, within 
the few hours that the notice required for a question in the House of 
Commons allows, with full material for a reply on facts to any question, 
and further, with sufficient information as to the pros and cons of the 
policy involved to enable him to announce his attitude towards the 
action of the authorities on the spot. This statement of the position 
must naturally be taken as subject to the qualifications attaching to all 
generalisations ; for the degree of insistence upon information (which in 
itself, when the seeker for information has the right to direct policy 
if he chooses, is almost indistinguishable from superintendence and 
control) was constantly liable to vary with the various personal equation 
of Secretary of State or Governor-General of the day, and with the 
varying degree of interest (and even to some extent with the party, 
personality and influence of the questioning Member or group) exhibited 
from time to time by Parliament. 

5. At this point it may be convenient, though the digression is some- 
what wide of the primary purpose of this Note, to interpose a brief 
account of the nature and effect of the reforms in Imlia. But as the 
prelude to this digression, it is essential to digress still further, and to 
sketch the main features of the system as it existed there in 1919, 
British India was then (and still is) divided into 15 provinces, three 
of which (the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal) were governed 
by a Governor assisted by an Executive Council of three members, one 
^Bihar and Orissa) was governed by a Lieutenant-Governor assisted 
by an Executive Council of three members, three (the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Burma) were governed by Lieutenant-Governors, and 
the remainder, of which Assam, the Central Provinces, the North-West 
Erontier Province, and Baluchistan, were the only ones of large area, 
by Chief Commissioners, Associated with the Government of each of 
the Governorships and Lieutenant-Governorships and with that of 
two of the Chief Commissionerships was a Legislative Council containing 
(as the result of the Minto-Morley reforms of 1909) a slight preponderance 
of non-official members, though only in one case (Bengal) with an elected 
majority. Of these Councils the Head of the Province was President, 
and they were empowered to legislate for the territories for the time 
being constituting the province to ask questions, to discuss (but not 
to vote upon) the annual provincial budget, to move resolutions on 
matters of general public interest and to divide upon such motions. 
Their total maximum strength was 60 in the three Presidencies and 
30 elsewhere, these figures representing a considerable expansion on' 
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tiose previous to 1909. The elected members (who. as already stated^, 
formed in all provinces but one a slight minority of the whole) were 
for the most part .elected on an indirect franchise by the members of 
local selhgoverimient bodies. Generally speaking, their composition 
was such that the Local Government could count upon a majority in 
any divisions composed of the official members, tlie elected European 
noiimfficiais, and a sufficiency of the noiniiiated non-officials. 

6. Set ill authority (which was in theory iiTilimited) over these Pro- 
vincia] GoveiTiments was the central executive known to l:he law as the 
Govern or-General in Coimcib and,, ■commonly, as the ' 'Ch3vcnTmient| of 
India. This entity consisted of the Governor-General and mi Executive 
Council of seven members, all appointed bi" the Crown, one of w'liom 
was the Commander-in-Chief. Associated with this cuxeciitive was a 


single-cdiamber Central Legislative Council consisting of 60 members 
with a majority of officials, and containing representatives, official and 
iioii-official, of each province. Of this Council the -Governor-General 
was President, and its powers and functions in its own sphere were 
identical with those of a provincial Legislative Council in the provincial 
sphere as indicated above. 

7. It will thus be apparent that in spite of the delegation of authority' 
throughout the hierarchy which had a-^ its root the Secretary of State 
and Parliament, and at the ends of its brandies the officers' in charge 
of the *250 odd, British Indian districts, and in spite of such influence 
as Indian public opinion might succeed iii exercising upon the coimsels 
of Govermnent, through the single member of each of four Executive 
Councils, through the non-official membership of the various Legislative; 
'Councils, and by other methods less direct— sucdi m the Press, the 
National Congress aiid other platforms— yet tlic activities of all the' 
execiffL^es in India and the nature and scope of their legislative enact- 
ments were, in the last resort, eiitirely controllable, and ^vere, in fact, 
very largely controlled, by the India Oilce. In so far as Parliament 
interested itself in Indian affairs, this control may be represented to have 
been that of the British Parliament and elector ; in so far as those Organi- 
sms left the conduct of Indian B.& irs to those whose 'business it was 
to undemtand them, the control exercised both of the Secretary of State 
and of the Governments in India — ^to the extent to wduch they were/ 
allowed a free hand— was capable of being {and was, in fact, freely) 
ebameterised as autocratic ' 

8. The task which presented itself to the authors of the Act of 1919 
in giving effect to the announcement, made two years earlier was, ac- 
cordingly, to ■ devise some scheme ■ whereby an autocratic ' system 
of government might give place' gradually and if ■possible automatically, 
to a responsible system of self-government. This term responsible 
government 'G' taken originally from the announcement of _ August 

' . 1917 and incorporated therefrom in the fore-front of the famous Preamble 
t|iefAct of, 191% was doubtless -then used in its technical sense’ as 
, ; n , for#, of government in Mvance of merely “ representative 

govenunent. But it is authors of ’the bf 1919' kept 

[/I!;,::’ ,‘V, : 
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■cjonstaiitly in view the ethical connotation of the term and that they 
were concerned to devise a system , which should, besides providing 
scope for the democratic control of representatives, be calculated to 
inculcate in all parties a growing sense of moral responsibility. To 
describe in detail the devices which were adopted to this end would 
expand this Mote to inordinate length, and description therefore will 
be confined to the salient features, which the premise that somewhat 
different degrees of importance attach to the features of the scheme 
from the structural and from the political point of view. 

9. Structurally, the salient features, so far as the provinces are 
concerned, are : — 

(i) the system commonly described as dyarchy, that is, the legal 

delimitation by subjects ” of the spheres of influence of 
the Gential and Provincial Governments respectively (in- 
cluding in this connection the Legislature in the term '' Gov- 
ernment’'), and the subsequent partition of the provincial 
subjects into reserved and '' transferred " categories, the 
reserved subjects being entrusted to the Governor in Council, 
who remains responsible to the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and the transferred 
subjects being handed over to the Governor acting with 
Ministers responsible to the Legislative Council ; 

(ii) the substitution, in all the nine provinces affected by the Act, 

of a Governor in Council for the one man " Government 
which had previously existed in fi.ve of them ; 

{iii) the expansion of all nine Legislative Councils so as to contain 
a largely preponderating non-official element ; 

(iv) the vesting in the Legislative Councils of all the powers com- 

monly attributed to legislative bodies, including the power 
to vote (or refuse) supply for all matters save those which 
are specifically exempted from the vote ; 

(v) the legal partition of the hitherto undivided revenues of 

India " between the Central and Provincial Governments 
respectively. 

As regads the Central Government, this was, of course, affected 
•directly by the features enumerated under (i) and (v) above. Apart 
from this, the onJ.y structural change made was a change in the com- 
position and powers of the Central Legislature of the nature described* 
under (iii) and (iv), and the conversion of it into a bicameral organism. 

The transfer of control of certain subjects to provincial Legislatures 
.acting through Ministers was necessarily accompanied (as has been 
already mentioned) by a corresponding statutory devolution of the 
plenary responsibility and power of Control attaching to the Secretary 
of State which has been noticed in a previous pagragraph. And, as 
has also been already stated, no similar legal limitation of the Secretary 
of State’s powers of control has been effected as regards the Central 
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subjects and the reserved provincial' subjects ; and in strict theory 
the authorities in charge of these subjects remain accountable for their 
stewardship to Parliament and receive no mandate in respect of them 
from the Legislatures in India. This ■ theory is^ however, inevitably 
subject to considerable discount in practice, and in one notable respect 
(to be referred to presently) it has been definitely and avowedly invadecL 

10. Politicallj" the more important, features of the Eeforms Scheme 
(using that term to cover decisions of policy which do not arise directly 
out of the terms of the Act, and are in fact in some cases inconsistent 
with the theories upon which the Act is founded) have proved to be 
the following:— 



(i) the increase from one to three of the Indian members of the 

CTOvernor-GeneraFs Executive ■.Council, a fact which, taken 

in conjunction with the overwhelming elected majority in 

the Legislative Assembly (the lower Chamber of the new ''j 

Indian Legislature), has necessarily tended to make the • 1 * 

Government of India look to the Assembly rather than to 

the Secretary of State as the approver, if not the dictator, 

of its policy ^ • i 

(ii) the large increase in the Indian personnel of the provincial 

executives — ^taking both halves of those dual organisms 
jointly^ — which, taken in conjunction with the overwhehning 
elected majority in each provincaii Legislative Council, has ! . 

had a result in the Provinces similar to that noticed under * f 

(i); ' ■ 

(iii) the new financial powers of the Councils described above ; 

(iv) the recognition— as the result of a recommendation made by , ' : 

the Joint Select Committee on the Bill of 1919 — that the | 

Government of India are entitled to regulate their tariff i 

policy on lines approved by their Legislative Assembly, ,4^. 

and that His Majesty’s Government have no longer an 
unrestricted right to dictate such policy ; 

(v) the facts that India was a signatory, along with the Dominions 

of the Yersaiiles Treaty, and is an original member of the 
League of Hations and has. thus acquired a separate quasi- 
international ^ status ; , 

(vi) the establishment in London -of a High Commissioner for India, 

who enjoys all the personal pri'^eges and status of the 
Dominion High Cormnissioners and who will inevitably in- 
future, as he is at present, 'always be himself an Indian. 

*1*116 iMroiiaetioa of india® to ^'aa^oh) 'into tho ^ Executive Ooaaoils 

of Oovemor-Goiieral and of tte three Fr^<3teney OoTemors-itlie outy I5;«6eotive 
then existing) was a feature of importance of the ^KorteyMinto- 

nf 1900, for wMofe, koweveir, uo'^^jieeiie legal proviai-on- Vas required, 
the mei&beriikip of these Inropean, andfot 

they mmhtm of tke-Indlaii ' 



11. It need hardly be pointed out that the cumulative effect of those 
features of the Eeform Scheme which have just been enumerated as 
being politically important has been to magnify the extent of the ad- 
vance towards self-government which the Act of 1919 purported to 
inaugurate, and to shift the centre of gravity further from Westminster 
towards Delhi than the terms of the Act, if construed according to 
strict constitutional canons, will warrant. No mention has hitherto 
been made of the fact that, having regard to the limitations intentionally 
placed by the framers of the Act upon the measure of responsible gov- 
ernment they were bestowing (in theory that measure being nil at the 
centre, and in the provinces only extending to a portion of the whole 
sphere as measured by subjects), their scheme was necessarily accom- 
panied by safeguards ” to counter-balance the otherwise almost 
plenary powers which were conferred on the new Legislatures. These 
safeguards took the form of an overriding power in the Governor-General 
to enact on his own authority measures which he deemed essential to 
the discharge of his responsibilities and to '' restore ’’ any vote for 
supply which the Legislature refused or reduced and similar powers 
were conferred on the several Governors for excise in relation to the 

reserved ’’ category of subjects. But these powers have perhaps 
naturally been but sparingly used, in spite of an expression of hope by 
the Joint Select Committee that they would be regarded as real and 
as intended to be used with the necessary consequence that in propor- 
tion as they have not been used the Legislatures have tended to be 
the dominating partner. 

12. The main subject of this Note may now be reverted to. An 
attempt has been made in para. 4 to indicate in the broadest terms 
the general attitude of the India Office before 1921. As has already 
been indicated, in the matter of expenditure and of the initiation of 
legislation, the requirements of the India Office were indicated with 
precision. So far as legislation is concerned, the rule is simply stated. 
Neither the^Government of India nor any Local Government was per- 
mitted to introduce any Bill, other than one of a purely formal character, 
unless its actual terms, or at least a full statement of its scope and pur- 
poses, had been approved by the India Office. The arrangement was 
that sufficient time must elapse between the application for sanction 
and introduction to enable the India Office, if it chose, to prevent in- 
troduction or to direct alteration. In the ca:e of the provinces their 
proposals were, of course, subject to a double scrutiny, that of the India 
Office, and that of the Government of India, who were the channel of 
communication with the India Office, and in forwarding a Local Govern- 
ment’s proposals indicated their own views on them. The scrutiny 
by the Government of India was detailed and thorough, and was per- 
formed both in tlieir Legislative Department, from the point of view 
of form, and in the Department administratively concerned with the 
subject-matter from the point of view of policy ; and as the result of 
it alterations were freely made. At the India Office, examination was 
mainly confined to policy,, but;;,-hoto/ -also intervention was frequent. 
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bott negatively and positively. It must not, of course, be assumed 
that the Local" Go verimiont or the Governmeiit of India were resided 
as debarred from questioning any orders they might receive, in this 
or any other matter, in the sense of pointing out the disadvajitages in 
their view attaching to them, not that orders ksued, whether by the 
Government of India, or the India Office, w^ere never withdrawn or 
iniried on receipt of such refiresentations. But since up to 1920 the 
Indian Legislature had an official majority, and in each Provincial 
Council, though there was a non-official majority (in one actually an 
elected non-official majority), yet the Government could in practice 
command a majority, it was possible for the Government of India or 
the Provincial Goveriinient, as the case might be, to ensure the passage 
of every measure in any terms it desired : eonsequentiy, it was possible 
for the India Office to issue orders with the assurance that, if insisted 
upon, they could be made elective, 

13. In the sphere of new expenditure, it is unneeessary for the purpose 
of this Jvote to specify in detail the nature' and scope of the elal)orate 
restrictions imposed upon the initiative of the Government of India 
and Local tTOveriiments ; the code of regulations on this matter had 
reached, when it was wiped out in 1921, formidable proportions, covering 
nmny pages of print, and was constantly being amended in detail. The 
constant growth of this code was, of course, in one sense due to the 
fact that delegation (as already mentioned), w'as a constantly increasing 
process ; but the process wm piecemeal and consequently involved 
increasing elaboration if the main citadel was to remain intact. It 
will suffice to sa)^ that the creation of any new appointment with salary 
above, or the raising of the pay of an existing appoiiitmeut beyond, a 
certain figure, the reorganisation or creation of any body of pii1)lie 
servants, however low their iiMlividual pay, if the total annual cost 
exceeded a certain specified figure, and the initiation of any public 
work or building estimated to cost more than a certain sum, required the 
previous sanction of the India Office. There w^as, it is true, a constant 
tendency to raise the restrictive limits, and thus to set free a larger field 
from the net , of previous sanction ; but up to the end the scales were such 
that an enormous number of references for sanction were made aniiuaily 
by each province to the Government of India, and of these a consider- 
able proportion were passed on to the, India Office— for the rules were 
mck that in most cases two figures were involved— if a project exceeded 
in cost Ks. ir it required the sanction of the Government of India only, 
if Es, f the sanction of the India Office was .required as well 

14. In 1921 the whole of this elaborate code containing these ex- 
penditure regulations was swept away,, and the Local Governments 
were given a free hand in the transferred .sphere, subject only to the 
limitations that they, must obtain (through the Government of India) 
,l|iie previous sanction of the India Offiee'^to — 

,;;k: li) the .creation or aboitioa of any, post, or thei ncrease or reducMoa 

'the pay attaching to^anyv^st which fo npwially held 

of eervice ” . - 
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(ii) tlie creation of any new appointment on pay exceeding 

, : -Es.; '' month, if the post' is permanent and 'Es. . 4^000 

a month if temporary ; 

[This restriction is now about to be withdrawn,] 

(iii) ' any ^ proposal to:,grant.a pension of an amonnt beyond,: or 4o^ 

a person not eligible under, the rules. 

[Up to date all pensions have been controlled by the India 
Office ; but proposals are now in train for delegating to 
the Government of India and Local Governments full autho- 
rity to regulate the pensions of all officials except those 
appointed by the India Office. With this delegation, much 
of this restriction (iii) will disappear.] 


15. The restrictions just enumerated apply also to proposals of the 
Government of India relating to the Central subjects under their control, 
and to Provincial Governments in relation to the reserved provincial 
subjects. Eut in addition, in the latter field, the sanction of the India 
Ofiice is also required before new or increased expenditure can be ini- 
tiated on— ' ■ 

(a) the Governor's personal amenities — his furniture, residences, 

sumptuary and contract grants ; 

(6) the revision of permanent establishments involving more than 
15 lakhs a year additional cost ; 

(c) capital expenditure of more than 50 lakhs on irrigation, navi- 
gation, drainage or embankment projects. 

As regards the Government of India and their expenditure on Central 
subjects, the restrictions enumerated in para. 14 apply to them also 
and, in addition, new expenditure on the following classes of cases 
requires India Office santion — 

{a) the Governor-GeneraFs personal amenities — his furniture, resi- 
dences, staff, sumptuary and contract grants ; 

[b) the erection or equipment of Christian churches otherwise 

than in accordance with sanctioned rules ; 

{e) the extension of special saloon carriages for high officials. 

In the matter of military and railway expenditure special rules apply 
of a rather more detailed nature, and involving the retention nf a closer 
control, though not so close ,as' that 'existing up to 1920. . The nature ■ 
of and necessity for India Office control in the military sphere will be 

dealt with separately later.' , ; ’ ' . „ „ ' 

16. Set out in this manner,’ the Iffit- oi cases in which a reference is 
required to the India Office^ still .appears somewhat formidable. In 
fact, however, apart feom. references; arising out of the regulation of the 
public services — "matter which' 'Will also be dealt with separately— 

, the^ change effected.k'fhB^^lh^^ monumental.. ‘ 
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17. Tte best metbod of explaining/ the nature of the change made 
in 1920 in the matter of previous' sanction to legislation which was 
universally required before that date (as. already stated) with negligible 
•exceptions, will be to reproduce^ the despatch to the G-ovemmeiit of 
India defining the present position.* ' Since those orders have been 
in force the instances of a provincial Bill being submitted to the India 
Office for previous sanction to its introduction, or forming the subject 
of correspondence before or during its passa'ge, could be counted on the 
figures of one hand, though in one or two of these cases consitlerabk 
discussion took place between the India Office and India, and no instance 
can be cited of final disagreement on the part of the India Office to the 
introduction of a Bill which the Government of India proposed to pro- 
mote. N"or has there been any instance of disallowance of an Act passed 
and assented to under Section 69 or 82 of the Government of India Act, 
though the question has arisen on two or three occasions for considera- 
tion, and there have been a few instances in which assent has been 
withheld from provincial Bills after they have been passed — once by 
the Governor-General and the rest by a Governor. The instance of the 
withholding of his assent by the Governor-General was of no political 
or constitutional significance, since the power was exercised at the 
behest of the Local Government itself as the only convenient means of 
nullifying an enactment which was discovered as soon as it had been 
passed to be seriously defective. The provineia! Bills which were 
vetoed ” were private members’ attempts to deal in far too summary 
a fashion with certain details of local self-government machinery or 
else controversial measures to which there had been considerable oppo* 
sition, and as it was generally recognised that the enactments, had 
they been allowed to remain on the Statute Book, would have led to 
great confusion, the Governors’ action gave rise to no resentment. 

18. It may be mentioned in this connection that the special powers 
conferred by the Act of 1919 on the Governor-General and Governors, 
to secure the enactment of a measure which the Legislature has rejected, 
have been exercised on four occasions by the Governor-General and 
once by the Governor of Bengal In fact, however, one of the measures 
which the Governor-General certified ” was part and parcel of the 
^ Act certified by the Governor of Bengal and came before the Indian 
Legislature only because the provisions it confined were held to be 
wllra vires the provincial council ; so that the total number of occasions 
'on which those -powers were exercised may be said to have been four. 
The Bengal Act in question ’(The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1&26), was that providing for the detention or other control of the 
‘movements of persons suspected of the commission or of preparations 
to commit anarchical and revolutionary' crime; The other Acts enacted 
by this process were the Indian Finance Acts' ■{the Budget) of 1923 and 
"/‘1 1924, ' and the Indian States (Protection against Disaffection) Act, 
;/i;|922*r^a measure necessitated by the -repeal in 1921 olthe Indito'Ptess 

, ,,.n 

oC state’s Mo, ^1, 


Act,^ which was designed to prevent the fomentation in the Press of 
British India of disafiection in State territory against the rulers thereof. 
The necessity for the excise of the power to restore ’’ rejected or re- 
duced supply votes has arisen more frequently. 

19, It is no exaggeration to say that the attitude of the India Office 
towards Indian legislation as indicated in the despatch appended to' 
this Note, involved an almost revolutionary change. For many years 
it has been (and still is) the practice in this Office, when an authentic 
copy of an Act was received, as required by Sections 69 and 82 of the 
CTOvernment of India Act, for a despatch to be sent in acknowledgment 
stating that the Act has been considered in Council and that it will be 

left to its operation/' thereby indicating that the Secretary of State 
had decided that no question had arisen of advising the Crown to exer- 
cise the power of disallowance contemplated by those sections. Until 
1921, however, it was practically impossible that any such question 
could in fact arise, since, as already indicated, the India Office was 
apprised of and approved the terms of every Bill before it was intro- 
duced, and constantly required (and secured) its enactment in a parti- 
cular form ; indeed, tbe actual initiation of Indian legislation not in- 
frequently took place in Whitehall. Consequently, in almost every 
ease, and certainly every case of importance, the decision embodied in 
the formal despatch sent after the passage of an Act was, at that stage, 
a purely routine function. Now it is broadly true to say that the control 
(as distinct from advice) over legislation exercisable by the India Office 
is confined to the potential exercise of the power of disallowance. In- 
stances still occur, under para. 9 of the despatch of February 1921 
(Appendix A), when proposals for legislation in the Central Legislature 
axe sent to the India Office for previous approval, and (in important 
eases) when this Office is informed of and consulted on changes which 
have occurred, or are anticipated, in the form and policy of the measure 
during its passage ; and not infrequently during the past five years the 
India Office has found it necessary to advise, suggest or even to expos- 
tulate, 

20. The main reason for this fundamental change of attitude is, 

of course, the change of policy involved in the Eeforms Act ; but a • 
contributory practical reason is the fact that the India Office is no longer 
in the position, with the Government of India in a minority in every 
Legislature, to ensure the enforcement of positive orders, if it chose 
to issue them, unless it is prepared to proceed to the length of instructing 
the Governor-General to nse his powers of certification, and the risk 
presumably thereby involved of the Governor-GeneraTs resignation. 
Negatively, it could of course prevent the introduction of a Government 
Bill or enforce the withdrawal of one in progress, and as already men- 
tioned, it could threaten, or in the last resort practice, disallowance. 
But any suspicion of interference from Whitehall of this nature 
is warmly resented in ail quarters of the Indian Legislature, and there 
'is a natural tendency mder 'pi^ntrday conditions to avoid' giving,,' 
cause for hostile criticism stress of 'compelling necessity/ 
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2L But the determining factor in the attitude of India Office towards 
the Governments in India since the inauguration of the Refomis has been 
the observations of the Joint Select Committee which dealt with the 
Bill of 1919 in their report on clause 33 of the Bill (now Section 19A of 
the Consolidated Act), to which, in point of fact, tbev are not strictly 
relevant. These obsennitions were naturally hailed vith delight in 
India as more important than anything contained in the xict 

itself — ^ivith which indeed they are fundamentally inconsistent— for 
they are the tiasis of the miicli discussed fiscal aiitoiioiiiy convention,” 
which has a long and Ifitter history behind it. Thc^ Joint Select Com- 
mittee's remarks merit reproduction in full and are as follows : — 

Clause 33. — The Committee ha%?-e given most careful consideration 
to the relations of the Secretary of State wfith the Govermiieiit of India, 
and through it with the Provincial Govemments. In the relations of 
the Secretary of State with the Governor-CTeneral in Council the Com- 
mittee are not of opinion that any statutory change can be made, so 
long as the (Tovernor-Oeneral remains responsible to Parliament ; but 
in practice the eonventioiis which now govern these relations may 
wisely be modified to meet fresh circumstances caused by the creation 
of a Legislative Assembly with a large elected majority. In the exercise 
of his responsibility to Parliament, which he cannot delegate to any- 
one else, the Secretary of State may reasonably consider that only in 
exceptional circumstances should he be called upon to intervene in 
matters of purely Indian interest where the Government and the Legis- 
lature of India, are in agreement. 

This examination of the general proposition leads inevitably to 
the consideration of one special case of non-intervention- Xothing is 
inore likely to endanger the good relations between India and Great 
Britatn than a belief that England’s 'fiscal policy is dictated fromAVhite- 
hall in the interests of the trade of Great Britain. That such a belief 
exisfca at the moment there can be no doubt. That there ought to be 
no room for it in the future is equally clear. India’s position in the 
'Imperial Conference opened the door to negotiation between India 
and the rest of the Ein,pire, but negotiation without powder to legislate 
is likely to remain ineffective. A satisfactory solution of the question 
mn only be guaranteed by the grant of liberty to the Government of 
India, to devise those tariff arrangements which seem best fitted to 
India’s needs as an integral portion of the British Empire. It cannot 
be guaranteed by statute without limiting the ultimate power of Pm* 
liament to control the admin'istration of India, and without limiting 
the power of veto which veste in the Crown and neither of these li&ii- 
tations finds a place in any of the. Stotutes in the British Empire. ^ It 
can only, therefore, be assured by an, acknowledgment of a convention, 

; Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her con- 
: topfflpcs m well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she' ahonld 

■ .^iii|e^|ib«ty to copsider her intereste as Great Briteia, Aiwtmlia, 
^d South 'Africa. Inthe opinion of the Committee, 

pomWe# avoid inter- 



lerence on this subject when the Government of India and its Legislature 
are in agreement, and they think that his intervention, when it does 
take place, should be limited to safeguarding the international oljligations 
of^ the Empire or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which 
His Majesty’s Government is a party. 

The relations of the Secretary of State and of the Government of 
India with Provincial Governments should, in the Committee’s judg- 
ment, be regulated by similar principles, so far as the reserved subjects 
are concerned. It follows, therefore, that in purely provincial matters, 
which are reserved, where the Provincial Government and Legislature 
are in agreement their view should ordinarily be allowed to prevail, 
though it is necessary to bear in mind the fact that some reserved sub- 
jects do cover matters in which the Central Government is closely con- 
cerned. Over transferred subjects, on the other hand, the control of 
the Governor-General in Council, and thus of the Secretary of State, 
should be restricted in future within the narrowest possible limits, 
which will be defined by rules under &ub-clause 3 of clause 1 of the Bill.” 
[The actual limits defined in pursuance of this recommendation are 
those coutained in the Rule quoted in paragraph 8 of this Note.] 

2*2. A good deal of correspondence has not unnaturally taken |)lace 
between the C4overnment of India and succis>sive Secretaries of State in 
the endeavour to arrive at an understanding as to the precise scope 
and applicalnlity of this Convention,” and of the limitations connected 
W'ith it, in the fiscal sphere. But successive Secretaries of State have 
declared, both openly and also tacitly by inaction, their intention to 
acknowledge the Convention, ‘ to the existence and reality of which 
the present Prime Minister himself has also borne testimony. 

The question which has agitated India in the past, and which is the 
prime cause of this Convention,” has centred almost entirely round 
the question of import tariffs, and it may be of service, before attempting 
to estimate the exact effects of the Joint Select Committee’s recom- 
mendation, to summarise here the main historical facts in that con- 
nection : — 

(a) The Indian import tariff is, in its origin, a genuine tariff for 

revenue,” but such great increases have been made in the 
dutie»s in recent years ■ that, although revenue was always 
the governing consideration in revising the rates, the tariff, 
nevertheless, came gradually to assume most of the charac- 
teristics of an ordinary protective tariff, except that there 
was no attempt to fix the duties with scientific, precision in 
relation to the requirements .of particular Indian industries* 
Thus, Indian industries 'came to experience the effects of a 
protective tariff before the.'policy of discriminatory protection 
was deliberately adopted, by Government. ' 

(b) When cotton 'import duties ’yrere/_imposed 1894, after a duty- 

^ ' free period, countdcyailtog^eitote^ were, on free trade > 

. A \ _ principles, 18'96'^ onwards the * > 
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were 3| per cent, on imported cotton cloth, and 3| per cent, 
on cotton cloth manufactnred in India. In 1917 , on special 
grounds connected with war iSnaiicCj the import duty was 
raised to 7| per cent, without a corresponding increase of the 
excise — an event which marked the first departure from 
free-trade principles. In 1921 a farther iucrease of the 
import duty to 11 per cent, took place, the excise still te- 
nniiniiig at 3| per cent; The feeling that the excise duty 
had been imposed for the benefit of Lancashire under the 
orders of His Majesty’s Government anti against the known 
wishes of the Government of India influenced the growth of 
a demand not only for protection but for fiscal freedom. 


In 1922 this tleinand Ijofc fruit in the appointment of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission, whose report resulted in the adoption of a definite 
policy of '' discriminating protection ” and in the constitution of an 
advisor}" '' Tariff Board ” to recommend the application of this policy 
ill detaii. This was the first occasion on which the Convention operated, 

• and it is import-ant to note that the Government of India independently 
formed their views on the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission, 
and that when the Secretary of State was informed by the GovernmeBt 
of India of tiio course which they proposed to follow in a debate wdiich 
was about to take place in the Legislative Assembly, he did not interfere. 
The Tariff Board has since examined the claim for protetion of a con- 
siderable number of mdustries, several of which they have rejected. 
Those in wliieli protection has been granted, either by way of tariff 
changes or bounties, are iron and steel' (including tinplate), cotton and 
paper and paper piiip. One important measure of a protective character 
— ^the' abolition of the obnoxious cotton excise duty — was, however, 
not the result of a Tariff Board recommendation, but the fulfilment 
of a long-standing undertaking on the part of the Government of India. 

So much for the historical summary ; it has now to be ascertained 
what, in theory, India's fiscal freedom " amounts to. 

23. Ill justifying the tariff changes of 1921 to a deputation from 
Lancashire, which had come to protest against them, Mr. Montagu 
quoted the passage from the Report of the Joint Select Committee set 
out in para. 21 of this Note and added : — 

These are very strong words, which, except for some timely 
_ , ^ ' warning by my honoumble friend the Member for Oldham, 

almost passed unchallenged in the House of Commons; 
but when the Bill came for tho third reading to the House 
of Lords, Lord Curzon, speaking on behalf of His Majesty*s 
Government,*** pointed out the great change which had 
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been instituted in these matters by what amounted to the 
grant of fiscal autonomy to India. I will read you his words 
if you like, but I am sure they must be familiar to most of 
you, and I do not want to waste your time. I can para- 
phrase them in the words of one of the speakers this afternoon. 
The people of India are plain humble people and they regard 
a promise as a promise ; and after that report by an autho- 
ritative Committee of both Houses and Lord Curzon’s promise 
in the House of Lords, it was absolutely impossible for me to 
interfere with the right, which I believe was wisely given 
and which I am determined to maintain, given to the Govern- 
ment of India to consider the interests of India first, just 
as we, without any complaint from any other parts of the 
Empire, and the other parts of the Empire without any 
complaint from us, have always chosen the tariS arrange- 



ments which they think best fitted for their needs, thinking 
of their own citizens first.” 

Mr. Montagu further declared, in a despatch to the Government 
of India, dated the SOth June 1921, which was subsequently published 
in India, that in replying to the Lancashire deputation he had accepted 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government the princq^le recommended 
by the Joint Select Committee with regard to the fiscal freedom of India. 

On the 29th September 1921 a resolution was moved in the Council 
of State recommending a declaration by the Government of India that 
they proposed to take advantage of the fiscal freedom conceded to them. 
After a short debate the mover withdrew his resolution on obtaining 
from the Government spokesman a declaration '' that the Government 
of India have every intention of exercising, in concert with the Indian 
Legislature and in what it believes to be the best interests of the country, 
the fiscal powers which have been conferred on it under the recent 
constitutional reforms,” 

Since then other pronouncements have been made in the Legislative 
Assembly and elsewhere to the effect that India has been granted fiscal 
autonomy, including a statement by Mr. Baldwin (alluded to above) 

during his first tenure of the Premiership that India .has been 

given economic liberty ” ; and nothing has been said or done to disturb 
the belief that fiscal autonomy has been granted. 

24. But for practical purposes the position obviously required closer 
definition, and the India Office has ■ endeavoured, in consultation with 
the Government of India, to define more precisely the meaning and 
effects of the Convention. The important points for the present purpose 
of a somewhat lengthy corresppndence:are these : — 

(a) A telegram from Lord Peel, dated the 22nd January 1924, included 
the, following ■ . ' ■ ' . ■ '' , 

I would further point out, that tW'' recognition by His Majesty’s 
Government' of- by the 'Joint, 
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C^omiiiittee in regard to fiscal matters has the effect of im- 
posing ohiigatioiis oii fcotli parties to the coiiventioB. There ^ 

appears to be a risk that the coBvention is being pressed 
as tioiigii it were iiothiBg'.biit a- statutory iimitatioii of the 
powers of tlie Secretary of State and of His Maiestj^hs Go^-- 
ernment. I iii-\n*te further reference to para. 2 of Goverrinient 
of Iiiclia'fs despatch of the 21st A|>ril 1921, stating that the 
Joint C’oiimiittee ' expressed the opinion that in order that 
a conveiiiion of this kind might grow up. tl^e Secretar}" of 
State should, as far as possible, avoid mterfeiencc .......... 

The policy of His Majesty's Government has Ititheito beeij 

to follow ll'iis pioeediire, and thereby to promote the giowtli 

of the eonventioii, bnt it could not be argued that in the ^ 

ease of any convention, arid still less wvliile' the process^fif 

j)iiilding lip the convention continues, the Secretary of State 

can be ixpected to stand on one side during any preliminary 

(iiseii-ssions on a subject to which the convention may eveii- 

tiiaily 1)0 lield to apply, tliougli he will naturally be jgiiidecl 

in his attitude by the spirit of the coiivention. Irideed, 

the conveiitioii itself is nor brought into full operation iiiiti] 

a stage is reached at which the Government of India, after ^ 

prior official consultation with the Secretary of State, arrives 

at a= conclusion of its own in agreement witli the formally 

expressed views of the Legislature. 

“ III placing these considerations on record. His Govern- 

ment £tre also able to record that there is notliing to be 
fouin'l either in their views or in the attitude which they 
have adopted in regard to Indian fiscal policy which can 
impair the growth of the convention towards full maturity^’' 

This telegiam emphasises the points that the India wMcli has, 
fiscal autonomy is the Government ofTiidia phis the Indian Legislature ^ 

acting in agreement, and that before any proposal is placed by the 
Government of India before the' Legislature, the Government of India 
must first officially consult the- Secretary of State. The object of this ’ ' 

, prior official consultation, which is a vita.1 step in the procedure, is that 
the Government of India, before approaching the Legislature, may 
have the opportunity to consider the vieivS" of the Secretary of State, - 
These views are not given as instructions, but' offered as observations 
. for the consideration of the Government of India. If after coBsideriiig ’ 

^these' views the proposals placed ; by the Govemment of India befpre 
the LegMature are. accepted, then 'the Secretary of State would not 
under the converitioB interfere, ;■ ^ ^ 

{b) A telegram from Lord Olivier, dated,25th' March 1924, included 
the following 

^.^'I hope, that, like, -my two ,predee^$sorSi,:'I';shail alw^ays^ be 'mble to 
, V;’ . my that m0thmg,.can^:levfoijncL.eith^^^ in atti- 
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tttcle^^:^ adopted in regard .to, Indian fiscal . policy., 

,, wMcli , can impair the growth towards full maturity of con-.; 
; ventio,n. favoured by Joint Oomm.ittee of 1919. 

Blit it appears to me essential that the, propriety of prior official 
consultation by your. Government with myself in all important 
tariff questions should .be. constantly had regard to. 

One point of special importance emerges, in the present case. ' 
By rule under Section .1.9A of the Government of India Act, 
powers of superintendence, direction and control vested in 
Secretary of State and Secretary of State in Council may, 
in relation to transferred subjects, be exercised, among 
other things, (1) to safeguard Imperial interests, and (2) to 
determine position of Gove.rnment of ' India ■ in respect of. 
questions arising between India and other parts of the 
British Empire. I trust that you will agree with me that 
this provision represents a fxmdamental principle which 
applies to all cases of devolution of control by the Secretary 
of State, and that, although no similar provision is included 
in recommendations of Joint Committee of 1919 about 
fiscal policy, this omission cannot in practice limit my res- 
ponsibility for doing what is necessary to safeguard Imperial 
interests or to determine position of Government of India 
in respect of questions arising betw^een India and other 
parts of British Empire. I do not, indeed, anticipate rtliat 
this point would ever acquire practical importance, as I 
sliould not imagine that Government of India and their 
Legislature will ever agree in desiring to follow in fiscal 
matters any course of action menacing stability of inter- 
Iniperial relations.*’ 

(c) A telegram from Lord Olivier, dated 29th April 1924, in which 
lie gave his consent to the introduction of the Bill for the protection 
of iron and steel referred to above, included the following passage : — 

You will realise that His Majesty’s Government does not hold 
the ^iew that a policy of fiscal protection is that best cal- 
culated to promote the economic and industrial interests 
of any country. But His Majesty’s Government has no 
intention of departing from the spirit of the Fiscal Autonomy. 
Convention which has been built up by pronouncements of 
■successive Governments since 1919, and it accepts the posi- 
tion that (except possibly on specific grounds irrelevant to 
the present question) it will, not disallow any tariff measure 
which the Government' of India, after prior official con- 
sultation with the Secretary of' .State, recommends to the 
Legislature, and which the Legislature accepts.” , , 

25. To summarise a somewhat .’indefinite position ^ as briefly .and 
accurately as possible, it seems fair rto' say .that while it is now settled 
policy that the India O'ffice does not interfere with the 'enactment of 
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any tariff nieasiire which the Government of India and the Iridiaii Legis* 
latnre agree in desiring to place on, the, Indian statute book, the Secre- '•m'' 

tary of State., as a member of His Majesty's Government cannot divest 
himself of responsibility for ensuring that no snch measure cuts across', 
general Empire policy or is not so unfair to any constituent part of the 
Empire as to bring Iiiclia into conflict with that part ; this responsi* • 

bility the Secretary of State can in the last resort fulfil (should other 
means fail) by exercising his right (which might in certain circumstances, 
be a duty) of advising the Crovui to disallow the Measure if passed ; 
but in order that so open a conflict may, if possible, be avoided, it is 
essential that he should be kept duly informed in advance of the Govern- 
ment of India's inteiitions in regard to such legislation, before the Legis- 
lature is consulted and, therefore, before the Convention operates. 

Any ol’^servations which he may desire to offer on the proposed kgislatioii 
should receive every attention from the Government of India, who- 
are, however, at liberty to accept or reject, any suggestions made or 
advice given in deckling on the proposals to be placed before the Legis- 
lature. It is not a supportable interpretation of the fiscal automoiny ' \ 

convention '' to contend that if only the Government of India can . 

show that a particular proposal was economic or truly fiscal (as distinct , ' 

from being political) in purpose and is likely to be accepted by the Legis- ' ' ■!- ; 

lature, their 'duty to the India Office is satisfied by merely passing on 
infomatioii about its scope, and the rights, of the India Office to express 
views or , opinions— let alone dissenting opinions— are ipso fmio extiii- 
giiisliecL In a word, the essential and inevitable incongruity of the 
tmiisiticmal system embodied in the present Indian constitution is now- 1 J ! 

where more clearly exhibited than in the endeavour, in spite of thC' > 

iiinitations involved in a strict eonstriiction of the principles under- 
lying the Goveriiment of India Act, to give reality to the intention that i 

India should enjoy a large measure of freedom in fiscal policy. f 

26. Mention may .here be made of another example of a case to which | 

the Joint Select Committee’s general recommendation referred to in 4 ; 

para. 21 has been applied. This is the question whether the Secretary 
of State should retain control over the principles governing the pur- 
chase' of Government stores for India with a view to ensuring economy 
and efficiency— a matter which has been much canvassed ^ of late years, . 
though it is now settled in a manner which has left little scope for mis- 
UEcie.r8tanding. It ivas settled in 1926 by the Secretary of State relin- 
quishing control except ia relation to mflitary stores. With this excep* 
tion'the position is that the Secretary, of .State has by rule delegated to 
the Government of India and the Local, Governments respectively, the^ 
right to make their own rules. ■ 

The bulk of the purchases, so 'far' as;they^are not made in ladia^ 
are made through the High Gbiiimimionery and.'before the Eeforms^of 
,1919 were made through the India .OfficeL' The practice of the India 
.Office used to be to purchase in the cheapest 'satislactory market, ; after 
, ,the' war,^ as a purely temporary measure?, a small preference was given , _ . 

,tp 'British manufactures, and the;^High-;GohriniBsion^ when he took 
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charge, at' first gave a preference of' about 10 per cent. In 1921 the 
,, Governineiit, : of India issued instructions,.' to, the .High Coinmis,sioner> ' 
based, on resolutions:, of the Indian Legislature, to return to the practice"': 
of purchasing in the best market.: In' such a, matter the Secretary''' o 
State does not interfere with the responsibility' of the High Commissioner' 
to the Government of India, ' and has never issued any instructions to- 
him either direct or through the Government of India. Consequently, 
though frequently pressed by British commercial interests to intervene, 
he accepted the instructions of 1921 as settled policy throughout the- 
period when he retained any control in the matter. 

27. And yet it is perhaps an exaggeration to single out this one 
instance of the fiscal autonomy convention ’’ as the incongruity par 
excellence, as was suggested at the end of para. 25. For there is more 
than one diiection in which present facts have outstripped the logic of 
the system with which they have been associated. The fact that India, 
was a separate signatory of the Versailles Treaty, the fact that India- 
is an original member of the League of Nations, and the fact that India 
has a High Commissioner whose status and privileges (but not his real 
postion) are identical with those of the High Commissioners for the 
Dominions — are none of them facts which are strictly congruous with- 
the legal relationship between the Government of India and His Majesty’s- 
Government as defined in the Government of India Act ; indeed, the 
exact nature and source of the control to he exercised over the Indian 
Delegates to the League of Nations has occasioned little less discussion 
than has the nature and scope of the fiscal autonomy convention ” 
and has perhaps arrived at no more exactitude of definition. And the 
fact that no controversy has arisen over the powers and duties of the 
High Conmiissioner has been largely due to the circumstances that 
much of his work has consisted in the administration of the details of 
settled rules, the policy of which has remained, without protest on his 
part or on the part of his principals, the Governments in India, in the- 
hands of the India Office. But, after all, the position even in these 
respects is comparable in theoretical indefensibility with the position 
of the Local Governments in respect of their administration of reserved 
provincial subjects, for which they are in theory responsible to the 
Government of India, the Secretary of State and Parliament, but are in 
fact, and are expected to be, very largely controlled by their legislatures^ 

28. To complete this survey it is necessary to add a brief refereneo 
to three other matters — ^the Indian budget, the Services and Defence 
questions. The impression may have been conveyed by previous para- 
graphs that the control of the India Office over Ind,ian finance was and 
is exercised solely in the sphere of individual items of new expenditure, 
and that the rules relating to the requirements of ^ previous sanction in 
this respect were and are the end of the matter. This, of course, is not 
the case. Apart altogether from the .control .exercised over currency 
and borrowing transations and policy- (with which this Note will not 
attempt to deal), the Government , of ''India’s budget proposals, in the * 
shape of a statement of their anticipated, expenditure under its main: ^ 
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iieadSs the metliod they propose for disposing of their surplus resources 
(if any), and the changes (if any) they propose in taxation for the year, 
are sent every January to the India Office for approval : these puroposais, 
after examination primarily by the Finance Department of the India- 
Office and the Fiiiaiice Gomniittee of Council, are speciiically approved 
by the Secretary cjf State in Ooiiiicil, the approval being often subject- 
t.»j “Uiirc'cstions for their iiiodifieatioii— suggestions which still are often, 
in tlic imtiire of rlefiirlte. instnietions. For the Secretary of State in 
f’f'HiX!*”! is ’il+dnuicly responsible to Parliament for the finaiicifii 
'O-filiiliiy uf India, ruid eoiild not defend himself, if measures were adopted 
wtieh were likely to impair Indian credit, by the plea that he preferred 
for ^ivhatever reason not to exercise Ms legal authority. 

Here alsc) it should be made clear in connection with the general 
s-ubjcet uf rmaneial cuiitrol that it does not follow that the wmy is clear 
ipm fiido fur tiie incurring of expenditure merely because the India 
OiliiS:* It/is anthoiiscfl it or even clii>:ctud it to be incurred, whether in 
the hum of the gerjeral approval given to the Governiiieiit of India’s 
total ariiiual |)i'Ogramiiie of expenditure, as set out in their budget pro- 
posals or ii] tlic^ form of speeilic approval to some iiidividuai item of 
new expend i.t me wiiicii the existing rules indicated in paras. 14 and Lo 
of tliis Xole necessitate. This was the position up to 1920, when the 
Legislatures in' India had no control over finance ; then the sanction given 
b}’ apj.«xjpriate executive aiiti’iority, either the Secretary of State in 
Loiirici! or the Government of India or the Local Govenirneiit, or again 
Boine authority immediately subordinate to the Government of India 
or a Local tSuverniiienc to whom the power had been delegated, wxis suffi* 
tm% siiliject to tlie existence of budget provision, to release the funds 
in question. Xow, however, this sanction by executive authority (the 
Secretary of State in (Joiineil or the Government of India) when it is 
required is merely authority to approach the Legislature for tlie pro- 
vision of the necessary funds, except in the ease of those categories 
sections 67 a and I2i> of the Act) which are iioii-votable And 
since the Indian budget, the expenditure side of which requires the 
spaeitk) approval by vote of the Legislative Assembly, necessarily includes 
all appropriations from Indian revenues, whether the sums so appropriated 
are spent in India by or on behalf of a Government there or by or on be- 
half of the India (Miice in this country, it follow^s (though it is permissible 
to doubt whether the framers of t-he Act fully realised or intended tins 
implication of its provisions) that the' India. Office is no less dependent 
on the assenting vote of a Legislature in India iot'tke votable supply it 
requires for its own purpose than are the Indian Governments : and ^ 
more than om instance has occurred in which' the Legislature has refused 
to honour the Secretary of Stated bond. - -•'Sp4ar;aa, expenditure included 
in the Government of.' India’s own budget is -concerned (and the buiic 
' of the supply' required by the India 'Office is-, so hicluded) the terms of 
s^^tion 67a (7) are siiificietitly wide to enable 'the Governor-General in 
Obunda to restore ”, a re|ected demand, if its' provision can 'be .certified 
; hut .'if the S^retary sanctioned, in accord- 





ance with mles Bcme item of Yotable expenditoe which comes to account 
in a proTiEce, and which is connected "with a transferred deparfment^ 
there is r:o prevision which enables an adverse vote by the Irovinciai 
Conncil to be overridden, and the expenditure in question cannot be 
incurred. It was this fact, and the practical difficulties which had arises 
from it, w'hich led to the amendment in 1924 of the budget sections of the 
Goverriinent of India (Civil Services) Act, with the object of enlarging the 
scope of the word salaries so as to preclude ro the liability to 
?)eing voted upon practically all emoluments payable to those members 
of the services wiiose salaries had been previously’' non-votable, and 
olso so as to expand the categories of public servants whose emoluments 
as there defined w^ere to be protected. It seems probable that one 
of the points of detail — ^though its examination immediately- haises 
fundamental issues — ^which the Commission will be called upon to 
examine is the appropriateness of provisions which, even if to some 
extent only in form, leave a Minister of the Crown who is responsible 
for the performance of his functions to Parliament and to the electors 
of the United Kingdom, dependent for the supply required for the 
conduct of his department upon the vote of a Legislative Assembly 
containing a majority of members who are responsible to electors in 
India. - ■ . 

SO, The reference just made to the effect of the '' budget sections 
upon the Indian Services leads naturalty to the question of control over 
the Services exercised by the India Office. It wmuld be impossible in 
this Note, without expanding it to inordinate length, to deal fully with 
this question, wiiich the Commission will certainly be called upon to 
examine and which they?- w'ill find not the least difficult of those confront* 
iiig them. The effect of the Reforms Scheme upon the employees 
of the Qoverniiients in India w^as, universally in theory and in some 
qmirters in praetTce, profound. Uritil 1920, with Governments almost 
erschisively oflkial in personnel, and themselves consisting almost ex- 
elusivily of senior members of one of the regular services, the Government 
employee had bad little or no occasion to regard the ebb and flow oi 
Indian politics as even remotely affecting' -the stability of his own 
prospects and position. His actions had for many years been liable 
to vilification in the Press, and on occasions a question might be asked 
about him in a Legislative Council ; but so long as he could satisfy 
his official superiors as ho his efficiency, probity and good intentions 
he w^as generally able to ignore non-official criticism. The details of 
his pay, his pension, his leave and Ms leave-allow^'ances were laid down 
. in a code of Civil Service Regulations which could not be altered in 
any material particulars without the knowdedge and assent of the 
India Office ; and although this code ' and the other conditions of Ms 
service liacl no specific statutory basis,. Ms ;prospects, subject only to 
good conduct, were assured und were, not-iiable to capricious alteration. 
Fiimlly, practically every pubiiev'servant, whose pay exceeded Rs, 500 
a niciiith had a right of appeal against /.disciplinary and other orders 
^ alfecting him, which culminated with. an- appeal to the Secretary of State 
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31. The Reforms of 1919 had, as they were intended to have, their 
most immediate and direct effect in provincial government, but it is 
hy'the Provincial Governments that the great bulk of public officials 
are employed, the proportion employed directly by the Central Govern- 
ments — ohiefly on the railway s and in the eustojns and in conae-rax 
departmeirs— being relatively small. The clearer-cut division of the 
central and provincial spheres of administration, and the delegation of 
greater independence in the provincial sphere to the Local Governments 
■{using the term “ Government ” in rhis connection as including the 
Provincial Legislatures) inevitably involved a larger delegation of control 
over the services to the authority which directly employed them ; while 
it was even more e.s 3 ential that the Ministers who were now called into 
being to administer the transferred department.s should be given as 
free a hand as possible in controlling the instrument through which their 
administration was to be conducted. At the same time in proportion 
as it waa recognised that this process of transfer of control, and indeed 
the whole theory of the Reforms Sciieme, would be bound to subject- 
public servants more and more directly to political influences, it was 
regarded as es.sential that their position should be safeguarded and placed 
on a basis legally more .secure than had been found necessary in the past, 
when control was vested entirely in a purely official hierarchy. The 
legal provisions enacted to secure these objects will be found in Part 
VIIa of the Act, supplemented by the provisions, already alluded to, 
which exclude from the vote of the Councils appropriations to meet 
the emoluments of certain categories of public servants, and by the follow- 
ing clause in the Instruments of Instructions issued over the Royal 
Sign Manual to the provincial Governors 

“ We do further hereby specially require and charge you 

" (4) to safeguard all members of our services in the said 

in the legitimate exercise of their functions, and in the enjoy- 
ment of all recognised rights and privileges, and to see that 
jom Government order all things justly and re.sonabIy in 
their regard, and that due obedience is paid to all just and 
reasonable orders and diligence shown in their execution.” 

32. But these provisions, like so much of the Act of 1919, were little 
more than a framework ; the chief substance was to be filled in by 
means of statutory rules. For a variety of reasons much time elapsed 
before appreciable progress had been made with the filling in of this 
framework, and it was soon apparent that the inquiry which preceded 
the Act of 1919 had hardly probed this aspect of the problem to the. 
bottom. Meanwhile, the members of the services had been subjected, 
both in many of the new Legislatures and in their stations, to the full 
force of the wave of racial feeling which .accompanied and explained 
•Mr. Gandhi's non-co-operation movement of 1920^2* and at the same time 
to the full pr^ure of economic stringency which followed the end of 
the war. On the other hand, Ministers were apt to complain that they 
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,iid not innX t‘Zte ZSk“f 

It was this situation rf lo”^ °* slai! was . farce. 

Public Sc„i„e Couunissiou C^t SlnZtTsI Tta “ 

•allay, and it was mamlF' to nii^KU mm tn 1^23-4 to endeavour to 

Commission recommended' to be saf^ 

Legislatures that the Government " 

referred to above was passed. (Civil Services) Act, 1924, 

of sS6l““TvW‘‘Lt^^^ 1° S" “ “*« 

few services, and TracS^T^^^^^^ control tban in tbe past over a 
remainder to the Government nf^T cielegafcion of control over the 
the case mav be. Stepps La-e i ^ governments, as 

process is b/no means^omriete towards this end, but the 

the nece.ssity for safeniardinv 1; e complicated by 

recruited before the'Sefornw Scheme ^ ^ members of the services 
the process of settling Meanwhile, 

rules to ehect it has not unSiSny 

creased ratlier tiian lessened intervention by the India Oificp^^in^cpr 

>mpia”bimcbrf'th° SV* 1““’ V -T"^ expedient to comtitute a 
forice XctioM If ‘*"*P »« -ria «I1 

Jjct 'cmto “v ihc 

ii' aeS tibS: ““aor^rSar^^sf' S“ 

the plans kid on the framework of section 96 b proceed on the basis of 
the present constitution, any fundamental change in the latter wmdd 
probably involve a reorientation of service questions 

From this nec^sarily somewhat summary account of an important 
of X f.ft f misleading to omit 4en£n 

In ?' i ’ “ P«'s«ance of the Lee Commission’s lecommendatior 

and m fuitherance of the endeavour made recently by the Secretarv 
of Mate pjsonaUy and other eminent individuals to stLulate recruit 
ment foi the Indian Services m general and to the Indian Civil Service 
in P^’itimiiar, very definite pledges have been given to recent reS! 

.0 tbe effect that througlioiit tbeir careers the officers a-ppomted bv i.te 
Secre.ary of State on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, as ao-ents of 

them as regards both the security of their tenure and the maintenance 
of the prospects on the strength of which they elected to serve in India 
ihat, save with their own consent, they will not at any time be subject 
to the ultimate control of any authority subordinate to the Secretary of 
State as representing His Majesty’s Government; and that, in the 
event of any modification in the Indian poHtical situation of a character 
such as to constitute a radical alteration in the terms and conditions of 
service on which they undertook to serve iii India, such steps as may be 
necessary will be taken by His Majesty’s .Government to secure that 
their interests are adequately safeguarded, i ; 
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S3. In tho sphere of Military and Defence administration tiie relations 
between tlie India Office and tbe Government of India difler in certain 
important respects from tnose described above. Tbe military as well as 
the civil government of India is vested by section 33 of the Government 
of India Act in the Governor-General in Council, subject to the proviso 
that he is recfaired to pay due obedience to the 8eeretar; of Htate's 
ordcr.-i. But the defence of ImHa may, in certain circumstances, be far 
bet'oiid the resource.? of India herself, and to this extent it is related t-> tltc 
wider proldeins of Empire defence. 'This involve.? a co-ordination 
between the Briti.sh and the Indian forces, not only of general policy, 
but of military standards and organisation. The Horae Governm''nt 
has tims to retain in it.s own Isands the diieetion of defence a<lnlirli^t^a- 
tion to a greater extent than has been fotuid necessary or desirable in 
other sphere.? of administration. 

34. The Army in India consists of two parts, namely, British troops 
which are lent from the Briti.sli Army for temr»orary service in India, 
and Indian troops commanded in the main by British officers and seiving 
permanently in India, the latter being known s» the “ Indian Army ’■ 
piioper. The whole of the officer cadre, however, whether in the British 
Service or in the Indian Army (apart frem a special class of Indian 
officer which need not be further discussed Ijere), po.sse.?ses commissions 
“ in His Majmy's regular land fert e.'^ " ; tl'.at is to say, the officers 
tljenisclves are theoreticaily capable of being cniploycd with any part of 
His Majesty’s force.? or in any part of the world. Ai! these officers; and 
in addition the whole of the British troops hi Indifi, are subject, Jitt to 
the Indian but to the British Army Ac-t. which in secticiis Ib'U and It’O 
explicitly recognisfs their liability — and indeed tliot of the Ir.diitii Ibict.- 
as a whole— -to general service. Furtlier, the King's coninassicned 
officers of the Indian Atmy itself have in other re.'i ccts a sje-ciii! status 
which is not to he feurd in any of the otlicr peinianent Indian Fcjffii cs. 
For example, an Indian Aimy officer has not cjsly tla- right of uj | ifd tu 
the Government of India and to the Secretary of State, Imt also a statu- 
tory right of appeal to the Crown. Again, on promotion to the rank of 
Colonel and thereafter he ceases teclaiically to belong to the Indian Array 
as such (though he is retained for all practical purjaKcs in the permanciit 
Indian Service) and is jilaced on a genera! list of officers w liiidi is conimon 
both to the British and to the Indian hinnies. 

35. The (Secretary of (State for India is thus, except in ivgani to the 
, Indian troops in the Army in India, no more than the part custodian 

of a body of men, of whom some are lent by the War Office for service 
in India, and othws, though in permanent Indkn eni]jioy, have in oerrahj 
respects the rights of members of an Impeml serviw.'WVith regani to 
the former, he is responsible for mamtaining and for eventually returning 
the British troops in the state of general' efficiency postu!ati‘d bv lira 
■V^ar Office. In regard to the latter he is natimifh* bound hr iidiuiui.s- 
ttrative, purposes to regulate the: conditions of service with refen.-nce not 
m^ely to the ciieumetanceB of Tiulia, but also to the general principit'.'? 
wbi«ih apply ,th»ughout the Army as a whdle. ' ItJ is, ■-therefore, his duty 


i 
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to keep in close toncli witli War Oj0S.ce- principles and practice, and to 
act, not merely as liaison officer, but' as’ arbiter between the Army Council 
II ml the CTOvernnient of India, often even. in matters of detail,' in order 
to guard against too wide a divergence in po.licy or procedure^ ' 
ill fact, to hold tlie balance between the two ■ military :;systems-. It: would, 
cl»‘ari\'' lie •clifBciiit, if not impossible, to .'hand over this duty to either of 
the twf) otlier parties concerned.'"' .the Government of India, 

iiim'eover, the Secretary of State has no ■authority to delegate, to': them 
power of administration he e-xercises in this matter by virtue of various 
Ih..iyarWaiTaiits. , 


,- hlenerally, therefore,; defence' policy' is- essentially a subject 
reser’s^cMi for the special control of the Secretary of State. Defence 
expeitcliture is classified as'non-votable by--the Indian Legislature, under 
section 67a of the Act. Isfeverthe-less,- there are ■.certain.' spheres ' of mili- 
tary admiriistratioii .in which the Legislature has an ■ opportunity :' of 
ex(^reising its influence and of obtaining ■ positive , results'.''C'Questi 0 nS:: ■- 
such as the constitutional procedure tO'"-'be,observed^ on the ''despatch-'':Of , 
troops from India for -service overseas'- have' -'.been debated.', ' Another' 
qiiestion,, on .which .the opinion of .the."'Legislature has recently been, sought 
' is' tha.t'0f tlae 'pace and method -of the' process of training Indians,, for the 
e-areer of Aimy ofiicers in lnd.ia ; and even ..though the, military .budget, 
itself is not put to the vote, the pressure of .the Legislature for economy,' 

: ..ill, espeiiditiire is a constant factor with .which, the, : Central'. 

Goveinment, . In ge.neral, - however, it may be said that 

hitherto at aw rate Parliament has expected that 'the Secretary^ of 
State for India should, for the reasons set forth above, hold himself and 
be held accountable for Indian military administration in a degree which 
is not expected of him in other spheres. 


'':::'-v':^'',;APPBMDIX.A.:; '{See . para/,;,), 

Ik^fpaick {Public, No. M) frmn the Secretanj of State for India to the Govern- 
ment of India, dated lOih February 1921. 

My Loei), ' , ■ 

I have to address jmu on the principles to be followed, now’' that 
'the Government of India Act is' in general operation, in the matter of 
'referring to the Secretary of State,' for his approval, Bills ^ which it^is 
proposed to introduce in the Indian Legislature or in a provincial Legis- 

'ktive Co'un'eiL "■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■■ ■ ■■■■■■■■■ ^■■■■' ■_ ■;■ ■ ■■■■■■■■■ ■; ■ 

2. Ajmrt from 'the special and limited provisions of section '65 (3) 
of the Act, the control of the Secretary, of, .State over the coTtixse""of legis- 
lation in India was (and still '.remains)' that which he may exert the 
-discharge of his coiistitutio.nal .duty. ;b,f .advising the Crown in the„„6xercise 
■■■'--of--Alm-'''power--'bf-MisaUowanee:.,,:-of.:.'an:'iwct^^^^^ 
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liim for the sigaiiication of His Majesty’s pleasure. Similarly the control 
exercisable by Yoirr Excellency’s Government over provincial legislation 
was and still is, so far as the specific requirements of the law are concerned, 
limited to the right, of the Governor-General personally to sanction or 
forbid the introduction of Bills or certain specified classes. But these 
specific constitutional fimctions and statutory provisions have in the pa.st 
done no more than indicate a very restricted aspect of the unlimited 
powers of superintendence, direction, and control vested in the Secretary 
of State over all governmental actions in India, and in the Governor- 
General in Council over all provincial administration. In virtue of these 
powers, and of the responsibility to Parliament implied in them for every 
phase of official action in India, it has hitherto been incumbent upon the 
Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council to ensure that iio 
measure was proposed, or omitted to be proposed, for enactment which 
they Were themstdves unable to support or the absence of which they 
would be unable to justify. Instructions are accordingly in force which 
require that every Bill (with a few unimportant exceptions) which it is 
proposed to introtiu£;e in any legislature must be reported in adtaiice to 
the Secretary of State for his approval. 

3. The coiitiuiuinn; of this system would be manifest!}' inconsistent 
vith the intentions, ami indeed with the explicit directioas, of Parliament 
LS expressed in the Act of 1919. Underlying ail the provisions of that 
ket is the assumption that the authority of a Provincial Government 
a the lielti now legally demarcated a.s it.s peculiar charge is to he as wide 
ud untnnHinelled as possible, and. in particular, that the initiation 
f legislation in the i^rtn-incial L'ouncil is to be subject to as little external 
jrveili.UKT as pt»ssiblo, save such .%<• is j'eeogniscd by section 8 oa (3; 

E the Act. Further, the Act has enabled the tlecretary of State and the 
overnor-General in (,‘ounei! to relieve themselves in large measure of 
‘iiponsibiiit}' for tlie administration of tliosc provincial subjects whic-h 
■e now to be controlled by Jliuister.s and, through them, by tlie Pro- 
ncial Legislature. And, finally, a fundamental change has been made, 
the constitution of these Councils, and in their relationship to the 
•ovincial executive, Iiy the creation in them of a .substantia! majority 
elected members. 

I. It is true that the Act of 1919, while making no essential change 
the statutory powers and tiuties of the Secretary of State and of the 
>vemor-Genmi! in regard to the control of legislation, has to .some 
tent increased the range of the Governor-General’s statutory control, 
ice sections 80a {3) and 67 (2) require a larger class of Bills to be 
Eerred for the Governor-Generars sanction before introduction than* 
« the case under the corresponding provisions of the. Act of 1915-16. 
ivolution, however, and not centralisation, being the e.ssence of the 
itute, it is obvious that this Increase of what I have described as, 
jffcatutory control ” was intended to he coahterbalaneed by the material 
^^jja|aoa, if not the abrogation, of the extra-statutorj' instruc-tiona 
*^nd'paragraj^ of this Despatch. ■' There are two 
-suggest ■ 'i»!^Eii8eiv©B 88' 
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/cotiiiterbalance. Tlie Secretary, of State .might, in the first place, decide I, 

to confine himself, , , for the purpose of controlling legislation in future, ' . . ' j 

to his. constitutional power of disallowance, and abandon all desire or i 

■attempt to supervise legislation in . its. initial stages. Or, secondly, he ; 

might direct that every Bill which is ■.submitted to the Governor-General ; 

-tor sanetimi under section 67 (2) or section 80 a (3) should be, before that 
sanetion is accorded or withheld referred to himself for instructions, 
other Bills being left to take their course. ■ ''Vd 

5. It will be convenient to postpone to a later paragraph discussion 
of the question as it affects Bills to be introduced in the Indian Legislature 
and to confine my observations for the present to Provincial Bills, and, 
for reasons which I shall presently explain, to Bills promoted by the 
Local Government. It appears to me that neither of the courses just 
mentioned would be appropriate. No hard and fast system of classi- 
fication would ensure that all important Bills, and only Bills of importances 
are referred to higher authority. On the other hand, I feel that cases 
will arivse w^hen a reference to Your Excellency’s Government or to the 
Secretary of State would, so far from hampering a Local Government, 
enable it to avoid what might become an embarrassing position, and 
thereby promote freedom of action. I do not, of course, suggest that the 
authority charged with the duty of assenting to or disallowing Bills passed 
can surrender, or be regarded as surrendering, in any respect his freedom 
of discretion by reason of having approved a Bill before introduction. 

Bills may entirely change their character in the course of their passage, 
and even if passed without substantial alteration they may have evoked 
in the Legislature criticism of such a nature as to constitute a material 
factor in the decision as regards assent ; and, moreover, sanction to 
introduction may on occasion imply, not approval, but merely desire to 
see a proposal submitted to discussion. None the less, circumstances 
may easily be imagined in w'hich a Local Government would have re- 
frained from introducing a particular Bill unless they had been able to 
ascertain that in its original form it seemed to the Secretary of State or 
the Government of India to be prima facie free from objection. The 
opportunity for previous consultation would safeguard Local Govern- ' 

merits and Legislatures from being confronted, with little or no warning, 

with an adverse decision by either of those authorities upon a measure 

upon which considerable time and care had been expended and to which | ^ 

the Local Legislature had already assented. ' ‘T 

6. I consider, therefore, that the best procedure to adopt with regard ^ 'l 

to Provincial Bills will be — ' - 1 '' 

, (a) That Local Governments need not refer to Your Excellency’s ’ |- 

Government any Bill which they propose to introduce in the 
Provincial Council and which does not require the Governor- I 

General’s previous sanction under section 80 a (3) of the Act, | 

but that if a Local Government desires to guard against the , j 

occurrence of the, situation .mentioned in the preceding para- j 

graph by a timely ascertainmgqf. Your, Excellency’s Govern- ' _ ';,l 

, ment’s views, it should be'open'to/iito do so ; ^ ; ' | 



Mm for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure.' . ' Similarly the control 
. exercisable by. Your Excellency’s Government over, provincial legislation 
was and still is,' soiaras the; specific requirements of the, law a.re' concerned,; 
limited to the right, of the Governor-General personally to. ' sanction or 
forbid the introduction ■ of Bills or certain specified classes. But, theses 
specific constitutional functions and statutory provisions .have in'. the past-' 
done no more; than indicate a very restricted aspect of the unlimited, 
powers of .superintendence, direction, and control' vested, in the Secretary ' 
of State over all governmental actions in India, and in the Governor* 
General in Council over all provincial administration. In virtue of these 
powers, and of the responsibility to Parliament implied in them for every 
phase of official action in India, it has hitherto been incumbent upon the 
Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council to ensure that no 
measure was proposed, or omitted to be proposed, for enactment which 
they were themselves unable to support or the absence of which they 
would he unable to justify. Instructions are accordingly in force which 
require that every Bill (with a few unimportant exceptions) wffiich it is 
proposed to introduce in any legislature must be reported in advance to 
the Secretary of State for his approval. 

3. The continuance of this system would be manifestly inconsistent 
with the intentions, and indeed with the explicit directions, of Parliament 
as expressed in the Act of 1919. Underlying all the provisions of that 
Act is the assumption that the authority of a Provincial Government 
in the field now legally demarcated as its peculiar charge is to be as wide 
and untrammelled as possible, and, in particular, that the initiation 
of legislation in the Provincial Council is to be subject to as little external 
surveillance as possible, save such as is recognised by section 80a (3)- 
of the Act. Further, the Act has enabled the Secretary of State and the 
Governor-General in Comicil to relieve themselves in large measure of 
responsibility for the administration of those provincial subjects which 
are now to be controlled by Ministers and, through them, by the Pro- 
rincial Legislature. And, finally, a fundamental change has been made 
in the constitution of these Councils, and in their relationship to the 
provincial executive, by the creation in them of a substantial majority 
of elected members. 

4. It is true that the Act of 1919, while making no essential change 
in the statutory powers and duties of the Secretary of State and of the 
Governor-General in regard to the control of legislation, has to some= 
extent increased the range of the Governor-Generars statutory control, 
since sections 80a (3) and 67 (2) require a larger class of Bills to be 
referred for the Governor-GeneraFs sanction before introduction than* 
was the case under the corresponding provisions of the Act of 1915-16.. 
Devolution, however, and not centralisation, being the essence of the 
statute, it is obvious that this increase of what I have described as. 

' statutory control ” was intended to be counterbalanced by the material 
nodifioation, if not the abrogation, of the extra-statutory instructions 
referred to in the second paragraph of this Despatch. There are two 
courses which readily suggest themselves as tho means of securing this 
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:€ount6rbalaiice* Tlie.^ Secretary of State' might,' in the first place, decide 
to'^coiifine; himself, purpose of co'ntrolling legislation in future, 

..to, his constitutional power of disallowance, and abandon all desire or 
•attempt to . superYise legislation in its. initial stages. Or, secondly, he 
might direct:t.hat,e'ver.y' Bill which is submitted to the.GoYernor-Geiieral 
.. for s.aiiction uiide.iv.sec^^ (2) or sectioii.8.0A„(3)' should be, .before; that- 
sanction is accorded or withheld referred to himself for instructions, 
■other Bills being left to take their course. 

5. It will be convenient to postpone to a later paragraph discussion 
of the question as it affects Bills to be introduced in the Indian Legislature 
and to confine my observations for the present to Provincial Bills, and, 
for reasons which I shall presently explain, to Bills promoted by the 
Local Government. It appears to me that neither of the courses just 
mentioned would be appropriate. No hard and fast system of classi- 
fication would ensure that all important Bills, and only Bills of importance, 
are referred to higher authority. On the other hand, I feel that cases 
will arise ■when a reference to Your Excellency’s Government or to the 
■Secretary of State would, so far from hampering a Local Government, 
enable it to avoid what might become an embarrassing position, and 
thereby promote freedom of action. I do not, of course, suggest that the 
authority charged with the duty of assenting to or disallowing Bills passed 
can surrender, or be regarded as surrendering, in any respect his freedom 
■of discretion by reason of having approved a Bill before introduction. 
Bills may entirely change their character in the course of their passage, 
and even if passed without substantial alteration they may have evoked 
in the Legislature criticism of such a nature as to constitute a material 
factor in the decision as regards assent ; and, moreover, sanction to 
introduction may on occasion imply, not approval, but merely desire to 
.see a proposal submitted to discussion. None the less, circumstances 
may easily be imagined in which a Local Government would have re- 
frained from introducing a particular Bill unless they had been able to 
ascertain that in its original form it seemed to the Secretary of State or 
the Government of India to be prima facie free from objection. The 
opportunity for previous consultation would safeguard Local Govern- 
ments and Legislatures from being confronted, with little or no warning, 
with an adverse decision by either of those authorities upon a measure 
upon which considerable time and care had been expended and to which 
the Local Legislature had already assented. 

6. I consider, therefore, that the best procedure to adopt with regard 
to Provincial Bills will be— 

, (a) That Local Governments need not refer to Your Excellency’s 

Government any Bill which they propose to introduce in the 
Provincial Council and which does not require the Governor- 
General’s previous sanction under section 80 a (3) of the Act, 
but that if a Local Government desires to guard against the 
occurrence of the situation mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph by a timely ascertaining- of iYour Excellency’s, Govern- ^ 
ment’s views,' it sboui<lLe:;ppen'toVit'^tq'4^^^ ; 
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(&) Tliat Yoiir Excellency's GoYemmeiit;'.sIiail not be required to 
refer to me any Bill whicb bas been submitted to tbeni, 
wbetber in accordance with the provisionsvof section 80a (3) 
of the Act or otherwise, but that within their discretion, and 
in order to guard against consequences . such .as I have des- 
cribed, it should be open to them, to .'consult me in advance on 
any such Bill ; 

(c) I wmiild add, as an exception to these two, general principles, that 
Your Excellency's Government shall be required to refer to 
the Secretary of State for instructions any Bill referred to 
you by a Local Government to the introduction of which the 
Governor-General proposes to withhold his sanction under 
section 80a (3) or the introduction (in cases not covered by 
that vsection) the Government of India regard as undesirable. 
The adoption of the first two of these principles will mean that it 
will be wholly within the discretion of the Local Government to decide 
whether a particular Bill which does not by law require the Governor- 
GeneraFs previous sanction is of such a character that it is undesirable 
that the Government of India should be kept in ignorance of its intended 
provisions,, or, that it is possible that the Governor-General may find 
difficulty in assenting to its provisions if it is passed : and Your Excel- 
lency's Government will be in a similar position in relation to the Secre- 
tary of State. The third principle, I need hardly explain, is not founded 
on the belief that Your Excellency's Government is likely in this matter 
to act capriciously or wfithout adequate regard to the maintenance of 
provincial liberty. But for reasons of constitutional principle it would 
be clearly undesirable if, in regard to Bills which the administrative head 
of the province thinks it woiild be proper to submit for discussion to the 
Local Legislative Council, the prohibitory power was thereupon exercised 
by higher executive authority without the knowdedge and consent of the 
Secretary of State. 

7. In the application of these principles I desire that no distinction 
should be drawn between reserves and transferred Bills : for although 
I recognise that a Governor acting with his Ministers will probably 
find few occasions (having regard to the terms of the rule which I have 
framed under section 19a and of the corresponding rule under section 4:5a 
of the Act) on which he will feel himself under any obligation to refer to 
higher authority Bilk of the latter category; yet, L should 'prefer that, if 
for any reason the Governor desires to' ascertain’ the views of the Govern- 
ment of India on projected legislation arising in a Department under the 
ch^ge of a ^ Minister, he should not regard himself 'as debarred from 
doing. ' 

^ 8, As I have already indicated, I intend that, these principles should 
be' applied primarily to ^ Government Bilk. '-But when a Bill promoted 
by a nomofficial member of a Provincial 'Couhcii.xequire8 the Governor- 
General's previous sanction;''-and the' Lhoal ''Government 'in forwarding 
it has recommended that sanction should not' Be withheld, I'See no reason 
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liave indicated for Government' measures. Occasions majj moreover^ 

, ..arise of -a'' Bill whicli can be ixitrodaced without 

I'our Excelleiicy’s previous sanction, and which for good reasons is bcung 
introduced by a private member with' -the assent of the Local Govern- 
ment, it would be the desire neither of the.pronioter of the Bill nor id the 
Grovernment that the time of the Council should be occupied by its dis- 
cussion, tiie measure were likely to meet with the disapproval of the 
authorities charged with the duty of assenting to Bills passed. In sikL 
circumstances I should see no advantages in a rigid procedure wdiieh 
would debar tlie promoter of a Bill from attempting to obtain, if he wished 
to do so, the approval of Yoiir Excellency’s- Go ve.rii.nteiit, and possibly 
of the Secretary of State, before introducing his measure, althoiigii 
n might well be in particular cases that the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State might prefer to express no opinion until the Bill had 
reached the stage when it required their assent. 

9. As regards Bills to be introduced ■ in . the.'- Iiidian. '.Legislators^ 

‘ Excellency’s Government have proposed to refer for iny approval before 
introduction those which relate to matters specified in the list which is 
, reproduced ns an . appendix to this,; Despatch., I ;'accept-.this: . proposal, for '' 
the time being, and, at any rate, until we have had some experience of 
the working of the reformed legislative, but with the qualification that 
I am prepared to dispense with reference for previous sanction, at your 
discretion, in the case of, routine Bills, or Bills of minor iiiiportanee which 
happen to fall within the categories mentioned. It would, of course, 
also be open to you to consult me on other Bills not included in the list 
which you regard as of sufficient importance. 

10. I have no lutlierto alluded specifically to those Government Bills, 
whether provincial or Indian, with regard to which the Governor or 
Governor-General decides to exercise the powers conferred by sections 
■72 e or 67 b of the Act : but I do not consider that any definite instruc- 
tions are necessary in their regard. In view of the peculiar and personal 
responsibility which the Act imposes on the Secretary of State in respect 
of the confirmation of measures so enacted, I should naturally expect 
that the Governor or the Governor-General, as the case may be, would 
rarely, if ever, omit to ascertain, when time permits the view-s of the 
Secretary of State in advance of their certification, or, if emergency 
prevents this, to inform him fully, with the least possible delay, of the 
grounds of his action. But here I prefer to rely on the discretion of the 
authority eoiiceixied rather than to enforce rigid instructions. With 
the free exercise of the .discretion vested in 'the Governor-General and the 
Governors by sections 67 (2a) and 72i) (5) of the Act I propose in no w'ay 
to interfere. Further, it will, of course, be understood that legislation 

' designed to give effect to proposals which, under other rules or orders 
require the previous sanction of higher authority should not be promoted : 
imtil it is certain that that sanction will hot he' withheld.- 

Bdwxh.S, Moxtagu. 
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Enclosure in ABom' ■, , 

y Mst of SilU feJerTedtoi^ 9 of this Despatch, ■/ 

Any measures™" ,, 

' {a) afiecting the public debt or customs, duties ; 

(6) affeGtiiig the discipline or maintenance' of any part' of ,His Majes- 
, ' , ty's .Military, 'Naval or Air 'Force. 

(c) .affectiiig the ■ .relations of' the Government ' with foreign Princes- 
■ . ''.and 'States ■ ■ 

(d) regulating, , 'any provincial subject or. any part of ■ a, provincial 

..subject which has not .been declared'' by rules under,; the-' 
. .Government, of Iiid,ia Act to be subject to legislation by '..the 
, Indian legislature ; 

.(c) repealing and, amending , any Act -of; a local legislature passed 
after 1920 ; 

(/) providing for the punishment of offences by courts not constituted 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure or conferring on the 
executive powers of interference with the personal liberty of 
the subject ; 

{g) regulating merchant shipping other than shipping on inland 
waterways ; 

{h) regulating the personal status and rights of European British, 
subjects ; 

(i) regulating naturalisation ; 

{j) affecting the currency ; 
altering the merchant law ; 

(Z) regulating the prerogative of the Crown. 
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THE INDIA OFFICE IN RELATION TO THE CIVIL 
SERVICES IN INDIA. 
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The India OiHce in relation to the Civil Services in 

India. 

General Demription. 

Tlie responsibilities- of the India Office in respect of the Civil Services 
in India- fall under the following main heads : — 

(а) recruitment : ' 

(б) prescription of general systems of organisation and numerical 

strength, scales of pay and pension, and rules for leave and 
retiremeiit ; 

(g) ultimate decision in disciplinary cases,- and adjudication on-' 

. appeals and petitions from individual officers ; 

. (d) in -general, the carrying out of the obligations imposed on the , 
Secretary of State by the section of the Government of India ' ' 
■'Act dealing with the- Civil Services- (Part VIIa, beginning 
with section 96 b) to safeguard the ** existing and accruing 
rights of members of the Services. 

It is perhaps worth emphasising that normally the India 0.ffice 
does not initiate proposals regarding the Services in India. If, for in- 
stance, a question arises of the need for increasing the strength of a cadre, 
or raising the pay of a particular appointment, the initiative is taken 
by the Local Governments, under whom the great majority of civil 
servants are employed. These submit proposals to the Government 
of India, who in turn — after consulting other Local Governments if they 
think it necessary — make a recommendation to the Secretary of State. 
(Occasionally when Service questions arise too big for ordinary depart- 
mental treatment, a Eoyai Commission is appointed, e,g., the Islington 
Commission in 1912 and the Lee Commission in 1923-24}. 

Even in regard to the protection of the interests of the ServiGes — a 
, -matter in which the Secretary of State’s ultimate responsibility is express- 
ly recognised in the Government of India Act — the primary responsibility 
rests on the Governor of the Province, who is specially charged by his 
Instrument of Instructions with a personal responsibility for safeguarding 
all members of the Services in the enjoyment of all recognised rights 
and privileges ” ; and the India Office always requires strict adherence to 
, the rule that representations as- to Service grievances must be submitted . 
through the appropriate authorities in India. 

Put inh'he most general termSjit'inay.lbe said that the duties of th^ 
India- Office in regard to the Oivit, Services derive, directly or indirectly, 
from the obligation inciimbent upon the Becre' ary of State to safeguard 
those who have been appointed' byhimsdf- or hi's predecessors to Govern- 
ment service in India as regards both the security, of their tenure and the 
maintenance of the prospects, on/the' strength of which they elected to 
serve, in^ India. Very definite ’.pieces in' .this .respect- have been given to 
quite recent reornite. These .pledges apply, -pot -only to their immediate 



■ ■ leoT: 

eoiiciit-ioii.s of Kcrvice, but to tlie whole of their eareetb in India, anti pi\> 
vide that, save by their own action, such officers will not at any riirte be 
placed iiiider the ’ultimate control of any authority siiborilinate to the 
Secretary of State as representing His Majesty’s CoTerniitciit-. It 
seems desirable to stress this point, not only on aecoiiiii* of its iiitriris'.c 
importance, but also because it was one of the principal reitnuiiitualatiojifs 
of Lord Lei‘\s Coiiimksioii. 

[ Refeiviiee para. 15, read with paia. 74 (e) of their Jlepori. Alb 
India status A in the latter paragraph, was delined. in tlie public ammyiut-* 
meiifc made in Mrj 1925 of the a-cceptiuice of His MfrjetyA (.^hivernTne’jit 
of this part of the Lee Eeportj. as rneaidiig' :-™"- ■ 

(i) that an officer would not be liable to dismissal b)- auv authority 
suboiviinate , to the Secretary of State in fYuiiiei! (</. sixtion 
96b (1) of the 'Government of India Act),. and' „ , 

(ii) that his terms and conditions of service would eontiiine to be 
regulated by the Secretary of State in <?oiiiiciL] 

These considerations arise pre-emineiitlj^ in the ease of members of thcv 
All-ImUa Services employed on the reserved side^ for which the Secret-aiy 
of State is continuing to conduct recruitment' here. , There are. four siich' 
servie-es. Incomparably; the most important is the .Indian Civil Service^, 
with the' .Iiidiati. .Police' Service second.. in dmportaiiee, the two together^ 
'^constituting .the. Services responsible for general administration and the 
maintenance of law and order (and sometimes stybH'i on that account 
the security services * 

But this eniimeration does not cover the whole field of otir obligations. 
There are, besides, eertoin Services wmrking under the immediate super- 
vision of the Government of India, styled Cerdral Services^ for some of 
whichf the Secretary of State is continuing to recruit or in respect of 
which, he has reserved powers of sanction in regard to the making of r\iles 
regulating recruitment. (An instance of this last-named category is the 
Iiidia.n Political Department, manned for the most j)art l>y officers of the 
Indian Civil Service or officers of the Indian Army transferred to civil 
employ.) 

In add,ition, there is 'the residiie of officers recruited before 1924. 
to the All-India Services operating in the transferred field. X ’Eecriiitment 
by the Secretary of State, to, these Services has been discontinued (since 


Civil Service, Indian Police ■Service,,' Indian Service of Ensiineers (Irrigation 
Branch) and Indian Forest Service, with oeitaih exceptions which need not he here sped* ' 

”1 fc.f/., the Indian Kaihvay Sendee of- Iihigmeers and other highlj-pald railway and telc- 

(4) Indian Forest Service in. Bombay ;and Burma, FoiestH are a traitsferml 

(5) Jmljan Service of'Engkeers*- Boads-and .Bnlldings Branch (ex<ept in those pro- 
iivlnc'cs in which that branch is not disit.m;gni|!haye':'fioiM the oOun* Biam branch of thd 
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1924)5 tlie Lee Commission having recommended' that,, in; 
personnel required for these branches- of the'.administratioii should be/ 
recruited and appointed by local Grovernments,- who have,- .been ,, em-v 
powered to create new Provincial Services-, for this purpose. But this 
recommendation was subject to the condition that; all the rights of 
existing members of these Services should be preserved and that; they,,' 

. should .re.ce,ive .a,tty concessions in respect, of 'pay,, passages, enhanced :- 
pensions and so forth that might be sanctioned for their colleagues in 
the Reserved All- India Services. The number of officers whose posi- 
tion has fco be safeguarded under this reservation is considerable, run- 
ning into four figures* and as the new Provincial Services w^hich are to 
take over these branches of the administration come into being ques- 
tions of some complexity are likely to arise. The problem is to enable 
local Governmenfcs to proceed mth as free a hand as possible with .the 
gradual formation of their new Services as casualties occur among the 
members of the old All-India Services,- while preserving unimpaired 
the existing rights and prospects of the latter. The Government of 
India have recentlj^ (April 1928) submitted a set of draft riilesf which 
they think will harmonise the two objects and reduce to a minimum 
the necessity for reference to the India Office in individual cases — a 
result which the India Office equally with the Government of India 
has been striving to ensure. 

In this connection it is perhaps worth mentioning that in a despatch 
dealing with the draft Classification, Control and Appeal Rules, the 
Government of India, after detailing at some length the provisions they 
proposed with a mew to saving existing rights and privileges, expressed 
themselves as fully satisfied that, though advisedly framed in wide terms 
so as to afiord the completest possible protection to officers of the Ser- 
vices against any adverse effects of delegation, no serious administra- 
tive inconvenience is likely to be caused, as they believe that the mere 
presence of the saving provisions in the rules will be sufficient and that 
in practice they will probably not need to be put into operation fre- 
quently. 


Summary op some op the principal Safeguards,’’ existing or 

' : PROPOSED, 


In the Government of India Act itself, 

"Provision in sedion 96b (1) that no officer can be dismissed the Ser- 
vice by any authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed. 
It follows from this that officers of the All-India Services cannot be* 
dismissed by any authority in India. 


tto five betvioe® specified abovfi there. are 800 'j the balance consists ol 
eflicers m the Central Services, in the Indian Medical Service (Civil side) and in mis- 
cellaneotts posts, many of whom were appolnted/'by 'the Seeretarv-of State or'hold'thO' 
King s CJotomission, and for. whom the Secretary Ofi State has a similar measutd' of res* 
ponsimUty, - : ^ ■' 

t a a, 2 ^ 30 / 28 . . - ^ y ^ ‘ 


Pfovision in. the budget sections {67 a and fSo) exempting from Liie 
vote of the Legislatures, not only the pay and pensions, but — under 
the extended scope given to these sections by the Grovernment of India 
(Civil Services) Act of 1925~~practically all the emoluments of ''per- 
sons appointed by or mth the approval of His Majesty or by the Sec- 
retary of State in Goiincih’Cand in certain cases of persons appointed 
before a given date'^' to posts classified as superior, even if appointed 
thereto by an authority in India. 

An explanatory sub-section (sub-section 3) gave a very wide defini- 
tion of the emoluments thus protected, covering all remuneration, al- 
lowances, gratuities, Government contributions to officers’ provident 
or family pension funds, and " any other payments or emolu'nents pay- 
able to or on account of a person in respect of his office.” 

The " existing and aocming ” 7'ights proviso [93b (2)]. " Every per 
son appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the oom- 
msncement of the Government of India Act, 1919, to the Civil Service 
of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing and accruing rights, 
or shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equitable.” 

[The import of this phrase was the subject of a reference to the Law 
Officers in 1922. Their Opinion narrowed the scope of the assurance 
considerably. In particular, it was held that the words did not cover 
mere prospects of promotion* to selection appointments above the time- 
scale. But the Secretary of State, in his despatchf communicating the 
purport of the Opinion to India, added that "it is clear that adminis- 
trative changes might result in a loss of selection appointments so con- 
siderable as seriously to prejudice the reasonable prospects of the Ser- 
vices. If, in my opinion such a situation should arise, I shall not fail 
to examine it with a view to determining, in accordance with what I 
conceive to be the intention of the Joint Select Committee and of Par- 
liament, what measure of relief can be granted to the Service affected.”] 

In Statutoey Rules' unbeb the Act. 

DemlutioTh Rules {10), 

No order affecting their emoluments or pensions, and no order of 
formal censure, and no order on a memorial, can be passed to the dis- 
advantage of officers of an All-India (or Provincial) Service without 
the personal concurrence of the Governor ; and his concurrence is even 
required to any order for the posting of an officer of an All-India Ser- 
vice. , , 


* 1st April 1924, 

t clespatcli (ho. SBPublic,, dated -SCth ApriU9^3» J, h P, ,8864/22) was com^ 
.mauioated to the ServioeSi " , ;:v 

WAT. TT 
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Appeal Rules {XY 11). - \ 

Aliy ■ iiiore ■ serious penalty than censure suspension, withhold- 
ing, of; proinotioii,' reduction to a lower grade} may be made the subject 
of an appeal by an officer of an All-India; Service, first to the Governor"^: i 

General in Coiuicil, and if rejected by him to the Secretary of State in : 

CounciL, [Dismissal, as mentioned .above, is only, possible by order' j 

of'theSeoretary,of .State in Council] ' , 

Mule tmdef Section 19a {Secretary of Statens potvers tn regard to trans- 
ferred subjects). 

In the statutory rule in which the Secretary of State divested him- 
self of control over transferred subjects, he reserved inter alia his f>ower 
of safeguarding the exercise of all or any of the powers conferred on , 

him by the Act in relation to the Services (whether expressed in the 4 

Act itself or in rules made under it). . i 


Provisions proposed to be imeHed in the draft Classification, Control and 
Appeal Rules now under disctmion. 

The existing Glassification Kules, originally made in 1920, but am- 
ended at various times up to 1926, are incomplete, as the}^ apply only 
to Governors’ Provinces, A more comprehensive code is in an advan- 
ced stage of preparation, and will be known as the Civil Services (Class’- 
fication, Control and Appeal) Rules.” 

Broadly, the efiect of these rules will be that the Secretary of State 
reserves to himself practically complete control in regard to the All- 
India Services on the reserved side and certain branches of the Central 
Services, operating directly under the Government of India, and also 
in regard to the remaining officers of the All-India Services on the trans- 
ferred side (Educational, Agricultural, Veterinary, etc,). Eor instance,, 
it is proposed to lay down by one of the rules (no. 42) that '' no member 
of an All-India Service, and no person holding the King’s Com.missioii 
or appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, shall be removed 
or dismissed except by order of the Secretary of State in Council” As 
regards the rest of the Services, is,, the bulk of the Central Services, 
all the Provincial Services and the Subordinate Services, the delega^ 
tion of control to the Government of India or local Governments, as 
the case may be, is intended to be practically complete, subject, "of 
course, to the necessary safeguarding of existing rights. 

Control in this connection covers the power to appoint and dismiss^,, 
power to fix and alter the terms .of pay, leave ancl pension, to deter- 
mine the numerical strength of a Service, and to make rules regulating 
’ methods' of recruitment; ' [For this definition of control see Secretary 
of State’s .Despatch Noill (Services),, dated 12th March 1925.] The-. 



•safeguards proposed are too numerous to set out in detail, but tlie fol“ 
owing may be given as illustrations : — 

(а) A general safeguard for all officers in the Service on the date 

of the making of the rules over whom powers are being dele- 
^ gated for the first time (draft Eule 5}. This is intended to 
give such officers complete protection in regard to their 
existing conditions of service ; 

(б) A general safeguard of any rights and privileges to which an 

officer is entitled by law or contract or by virtue of any rule 
or order made by the Secretary of State in Council, This 
protects future entrants as well as those already in the Ser- 
■ vice ; 

(c) Certain special safeguards involving previous reference to the 

Secretary of State in respect of proposals for modification 
of cadre, etc. ; 

(d) An express provision that the decision of the Secretary of State 

in Council shall be final on the question whether any rule 
purporting to be made in the exercise of the pov/ers now 
being delegated is validly made (draft Eule 3) ; and 

(e) A provision allowing appeal to the authority that prescribed 

any condition of service, against any order which, it is claim- 
ed, wrongly applies or interprets a rule made hy such autho- 
rity (draft Eule 50). This means that every member of 
a Service other than a Subordinate Service will be entitled 
to appeal to the appropriate authority (i.e., generally the 
authority which appointed him) against an order altering or 
interpreting to his disadvantage his conditions of service, 
pajr, allowances or pension as regulated by rules or in a con- 
tract of service. 

Further elaborate provisions are included, allowing a right of appeal 
not only against a worsening of conditions of service as described above, 
but also against disciplinary action dismissal, suspension, reduc- 
tion to a lower grade or "withholding of increments or promotion), and 
-it is definitely ruled (draft Eule 63) that every authority from whose 
order an appeal is preferred shall give effect to the orders of the ap- 
pellate authority. This last provision, coupled with a clause wdiich 
was added by the Government of India (Civil Services) Act of 1925 to 
the budget sections of the Principal Act [sections 67a and 72d, sub- 
section 3 (it')], puts beyond doubt the power of the KSecretary of State 
to iniplement any order he may pass on aii appeal, oven though it may 
affect the administration of a transferred subject. 

Publio Sermce Gommusion, 

Finally, under the heading of ■ SMeguards/^ mention should per* , 
'haps be made of the PubHo Service Commission which -has been ins- 
tituted under 'section 96c of the' Commission Is charged 
with the duty, not only of oondtictlng.teeruitmefftin India for the more . 
^important Services, but must 


appeals in disciplinary cases, those, for instance, in which an appeal 
is lodged against any order of censure, withholding of promotion, re- 
duction to a lower post, suspension, removal or dismissal. In some 
cases the Government of India are required to consult the Commission 
before passing original orders of the above character, and in all eases 
are required to do so before recommending to the Secretary of State 
in Council the removal or dismissal of an officer, or before forwarding 
to the Secretary of State in Council an appeal submitted under Statu- 
tory Appeal Eules. The Lee Commission (Chapter 4 of their Eeport) 
regarded the instituticn of this body as a most important safeguard 
of Service rights and interests. The Commission has hardlj" been long; 
enough at work to enable a confident opinion to be expressed on this 
point (it was only set up in 1926),^'' but it is fair to say that, however 
efficient a safeguard the Commission proves to be, Service opinion would 
not regard it as a satisfactory substitute for the Secretary of State in 
Council as the protector of the Services. 

Pboghess made ik feamixg of Statutory Eules uxder section 

96b. 

This may be seen from the following list : — 

1920, Civil Services [Govemors' Pfovinces) Classification BvJes (in- 
cluding Appeal Eules). First made in 1920, and amended 
at various times since. These Eules are incomplete, as they 
do not cover the Central Services, and a comprehensive 
code, which will replace them and the.,f.Belegation Eules 
of 1926 (mentioned below), is nearly ready for issue. 

1922. The Fundamental Rules, dealing with general conditions of 
service, pay and allowances, leave, deputation out of India 
and foreign service.” These Eules, which took effect 
from 1st January 1922, replace the old Civil Service Eegula- 
tions in relation to the subjects detailed above. Funda- 
mental Pension Rules have not yet been issued, and pensions 
(other than premature retirement pensions) are still regu- 
lated by the Civil Service Regulations. 

1924. The Premature Retirement Rules, amended in 1925, 1926 and 
1927. 

The Superior Civil Services (Revision of Pay, Passage and 
Pension) Rides, 1924, framed to give eft'ect to the financial 
recommendations of the Lee Commission. 

These are constantly being revised in detail ; they had 
been amended no less than 33 times (involving 59 separate 
amendments) within 2|- years from their enactment. 

1926, The Civil Services (Governors^ Provinces Delegation Rules,, 
made to enable local Governments to j)roceed with the for- 
mation of the new Provincial Services recommended by the 
Lee Commission. (Hardly any progress has been made 

^ The Commission coimists of a Chairman and' four other members, only two of w'honi 
need be j^ersons who have been for at least 10 , years in the service of the Crown in India* 
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in this respect, tie local Go vernments, for some reason 
which it is not easy to understand, finding it necessary to 
wait till the final touches have been given to the draft Classi- 
fication Control and Appeal Rules referred to above.) 

Statutory, Rules governing methods of recruitment, have, also. ..been 
. issued in regard to the ' Indian.. Civil ■•Service, the Indian Rolice Service 
and the Indian Forest Service. Rules detailing cadres are under pre- 
paration in India, and a number of other sets of rules are in draft, e.g.^ 
the Superior Services and Posts (Classification) Rules and the All-India 
Services (Transferred Departments) Replacement Rules. 

The list given above is not exhaustive, but it affords some idea of 
the complexity of the system which has been held to be necessary to 
give effect to the provisions of section 96b of the Act. The advantage 
to the Services of having their emoluments, rights of appeal, and so 
forth, set out in Statutory Rules which can only be altered by formal 
amendment (requiring to be made with the concurrence of a majority 
of votes at a meeting of the Council of India) has been admitted, and 
it would hardly be possible now to adopt any other system so far as 
the All-India and other Superior Services are concerned, in view of the 
importance attached to the protection thus afforded. But it is at least 
doubtful whether such a degree of elaboration is either necessary or 
practicable, at any rate in respect of subordinate officials. A more 
appropriate method of affording them any protection they may require 
would be by means of Public Service Acts, to be passed in the Central 
or Provincial Legislatures in India (see para. 16 of the Lee Report). 

It has been found necessary, in order to render the statutory rule 
system workable, to introduce certain dispensatory provisions enabl- 
ing the appropriate administrative authority to relax the requirements 
of the rules to such extent and in such manner as may be prescribed, 
not, however, to the employees’ detriment. This procedure was autho- 
rised by a section of the Government of India (Civil Services) Act of 
1925, which now appears as sub-section 5 of section 96b of the Principal 
Act. 

Emoluments, 

This important aspect of the Service problem is discussed in Part 
II of the Lee Report, Chapters 6 — 11. So far as can be judged, the 
financial relief recommended by the Lee Commission has met adequately 
the pressing needs of the Services. The main items were ; — 

^ (1) The remittance concession, i.e., a provision allowing a certain 
proportion of Service pay (overseas pay), which is normally 
fixed in rupees, to be drawn in sterling in this country at 
2s, to the rupee, from the fifth year of service onwards. 
This is a substantial advantage. 

(2) Provision of free passages ior officers and their families when 
coming on leave. (The standard benefit for a normal term 


of service is four return passages ior tlie officer and Ms wife 
and one single adult passage for each child.) 

(3) A' substantial increase' in ■.pension of all the Services except 
the Indian Civil Service. The Indian Civil Ser\dce annuity, 
£1,000 a year, is higher than the pension of the other Indian 
Services, and was not increased.- 

A proposal to grant special extra pensions to members of the Indian 
Civil Service who have served as Governors of Provinces or Members 
of Council, which the Lee Commission, subject to a dissent by an Indian 
Member, recommended, was not adopted. One consideration that 
influenced the decision not to increase the Indian Civil Service retir- 
ing annuity was that members of the Service had recently received 
an appreciable concession in the funding, for the benefit of officers, 
of the 4 per cent, contribution for pensionary purposes deducted from 
pay. Prior to this an Indian civilian of long service, wffiile receiving 
a pension that was much higher than that of other Indian officials, 
had in fact himself paid a large proportion of it. Now he, or his family, 
get hack his contributions (as from April 1919) in addition to the pen- 

Another item bearing on the financial conditions of service, in res- 
pect of which effect has been given to the Lee Commission proposals, 
is a simplification and liberalisation of the rules governing the standard 
rent to be charged to officers occupying houses supplied by Govern- 
ment. 

Mention should also be made of the Family Pension Fund for Superior 
Services other than the Indian Civil Service (wffiich has its own fund). 
The new Superior Services Fund, now on the point of being inaugurated 
(the scheme of it has been put before the Services and warmly welcomed) 
is based on subscriptions ranging from £20 a year in the first year of 
service to £58 in the twentieth, and provides as benefits, (a) widow's 
pension of £200 a year, plus a death gratuity of the same amount, and 
(6) children’s pensions ranging from £30 to £60 a year, with an option 
to members of the Service to make additional contributions which 
will have the effect of raising the widow’s pension to £300 a year and 
the children’s to from £50 to £100 a year. This fund will undoubtedly 
meet a very real need, especially in the Police Service. Membership 
will be compulsory for all future European and Anglo-Indian entrants 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, and it may be possible 
to extend it to other officials of similar status. 

Premature Retirements. 

A useful, if not altogether reliable, barometer of service content- 
ment is ^ afforded by the figures of retirements on proportionate pen- 
sion. A graph is appended (Appendix IJ showing the diminishing rate 
of casualties under this head. 
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Permission to retire prematurely was ^ originally intended to 
be one of tbe normal eonditions of service regulated by hard and fast 
rules, but was envisaged as a special ■ concession to , be allowed to in- 
dividual' officers, in .exceptional, oases .on due , cause. being shown. A. 
time limit';(31st March ,1924:) on receipt of applications was at first im- 
posed, but this was >streniiously objected to, and as it seemed likely 
to cause a stamped from the Services in the difficult days when the 
non-co-operation campaign was at its height, it was removed in July 
1922. Originally, too, a declaration was required, the terms of which 
practically denied the concession to all except those who declared that 
they could not conscientiously continue to serve under the new regime. 
This, it was urged, placed the onus unfairly on the officer, whereas it 
was in fact Government that was responsible, for altering the condi- 
tions of service. A colourless certificate is now all that is prescribed 

In view of the changes in the conditions of my service occasioned 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, I desire to retire 
on the terms set forth in the rules relating to premature 
retirement.’’ 

This, in practice, leaves Government no option but to accept ap- 
plications without scrutiny of motives, although, in some cases at least, 
there has been reason to believe that the factor prompting the applica- 
tion is simply an opportunity to get a better Job. 

Now that the privilege has been embodied in Statutory Eules and 
has come to be regarded as one of the ordinary conditions of service, 
it would be extremely difficult to withdraw it. There has, indeed, 
been insistent pressure for its extension to categories at present exclud- 
ed, the Central Services, Specialists under local Governments and 
Europeans in the ordinary Provincial Services. The last-named, on 
the merits, would seem to have the strongest case of all, for they form 
precisely the class that has been left most completely iinder the control 

local Governments and has experienced the full effects of the dyar- 
chic system. 

If the figures of retirements are analysed according to Services they 
reveal a markedly disproportionate wastage in what may be called 

Welfare Services ” (e.g,, the Agricultural and Veterinary Services 
instituted and built up under Lord Curzon and subsequent Viceroys). 
Lord Linlithgow’s Commission may have some trenchant observations 
to make on this set-back in the efforts for the material betterment of 
the Indian peoples. As regards the Educational Service, where there 
has been in some provinces, a similar exodus, while the loss to India 
of the services of so many able and experienced administrators is much 
to be deplored, there may be some compensating advantages if the 
experience should lead (as it well may) to the institution of some better 
system of co-operation between Universities in India and Universities- 
here. A service organisation, though it, has its conveniences, is not 
really the best fitted for a body of experts bolding isolated posts which 
may differ greatly in importance. It has. often been the subject of mild 
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astonishment to foreign observers,: to say notM of eminent ecliica- 
tionai authorities such as the members of the Sadler (Calcutta Univer- 
:sity):;Gommission,‘'*V that, a mail' performing comparatively, routine duties' 
'^■as an ■ Inspector of ■ Schools ■ may, just - because he is senior "in,; service,: 
be drawing twice as much pay "as 'a younger and more' capable, 
who is the Head of an important. 'Department of Studies in a University 
College, and who may be a man of real, eminence in his own line — not 
necessarily a European, though Indian Universities nill probably still 
need to secure, by some means or other, the services of experts from 
the West. 

In the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police the number of 
retirements to date is about the same (118 and 115 respectively), but 
the loss in the Police is proportionately heavier since the sanctioned 
strength of that Service is little more than half that of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

Indianisation. 

The stage reached in the process of Indianisatioii in the All-India 
Services is shown in an interesting statement laid before the Council 
of State in India in August 1927. A copy of this is appended (Appen- 
dix II). It gives the number of Indians in each of the Services for 
each year from 1920 to 1927, showing clearly the gradual and steady 
increase. It also states the proportion reached in 1927 between the 
Indian and the European element. The most important items are : — 



Indians. 

Europeans. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Indian Civil Service . . . « 

'. ■■■■ . ' , ■■■■■ '20" 

75 

Indian 'Police Service 

15 

So 

Indian Service of Engineers 

45*6 

,,544, 

Indian Eorest Service 

26 

74 


(These four Services are picked out as they are those for which the Sec- 
retary of State is continuing to recruit.) 

The programme of finther Indianisatioii proposed by the Lee Com- 
mission and accepted by His Majesty^s Government was as follows : — 

Indian Civil Service . — Rate of recruitment to be regulated so as 
to attain a Service of equal proportions (50 per cent. Europenas and 
50 per cent. Indians) in 15 years, i.e., by 1939. This, it is calculated, 
will be brought about by taking in equal numbers of European and 
Indian direct recruits, and at the same time increasing the number 
of Indians xiromoted from the Provincial Service to hold Indian Civil 
Service posts. Taking the figures given in paragraph 35 of the Lee 
Report as an illustration, this means that out of every 100 recruits 
there would be 40 Europeans and 40 Indians directly recruited and 
20 Indians promoted. 


* iS'ee VoL III, Chapter XXVII, |)aras,: '93— Ij(6i aacl VoL V, Chapter L, paras. 21*^, 
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Indian The corresponding propor^^ are, out of 

every 100 -recruits,; 50 v^oiiM be: Europeans and 30 Indians direcjtly re- 
cruited and 20 would be Indians promoted, this rate of recruitment 
being calculated to give a Service half Indian and half European in 
personnel in 25 years, by 1949. ' 

, Indian ^Forest /Sm’tcc.—Eecruitment. to be in . the ratio of 75 per 
cent. Indians, 25 per cent. Europeans.; . 

State Railways. — Reoriiitment to,. be in the ratio of 75 per cent. 
Indians, 25 per cent. Europeans., ■ 

Indian Service of Engineers {Irrigation Branch). — Recruitment to be 
in the ratio of 60 per cent. Indians, 40 per. cent. Europeans. 

Recruitment for the Roads and Buildings Branch of the last-named 
Service is in future to be provincialised, as in the case of the other Ser- 
vices operating , in.: the transferred ' field. Consequently fixation of the 
proportion of Indians and Europeans to be recruited will be at the dis- 
cretion of the local Governinent. It may safely be assumed that, except 
to a very limited extent., provincialisation in all these Services will mean 
Indianisation, simply, in spite of pious hopes expressed to the contrary 
{e.g., in paragraph 41 of the Lee Report}.' 


IXBIANISilTION AXD ITS REACTIONS ON ' THE RECRUITMENT PROBLEM. 


I. The Indian Civil Service. 

Indianisation in earnest really, dates from the Islington Commission 
of 1912, whose terms of reference specifically , directed enquiry into 
such limitations as still exist on the employment on non-Europeans 
with intent, of course, to remove them. lie recruitment ratios they 
proposed* for the Indian Civil Service were revised in the direction 
of speeding up Indianisation by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which 
had been issued before action could be taken on the earlier recommen- 
dations, the war having intervened and prevented for some years even 
the publication of the Islington Commission’s proposals^ 

A further fillip was given to the process under Mr. Montagu’s regime 
by utilising the Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act of, 
1915, a measure primarily designed to allow of the special appointment 
to the Indian Civil Service after the war of men who had joined tlie^ 
Forces for combatant service, for a purpose entirely alien from its ori*! 
ginal plan, that is for the nomination of a big batch of young lB.dians' 
to the Service. These to the number of 45 were selected after a quali-; 
fying examination in India in 1920-21, and after a period of probation 
at Oxford and Cambridge became full members of the Service in 1923. 

Between that time and the adoption of the Lee Commission’s prin- 
ciple of maintaining on an equality the direct recruitment of Indians 

* In some Services, e.gr., the Indian Educational Service, Indianisation per sallvm 
was also effected by the conferment of Albindia status on a substantial block of posts 
and individuals) previously graded in the Provincial Service, 
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and Bin'opetins, there was a tendency, owing to the marked shortage 
of European recruits for some years after the War, to over^recruitmeiit 
of Indians (cf. paragraph 33 of the Lee Report). 

The recruitment of ex-service candidates, 138 in number (all of 
them Europeans, with two exceptions), fell substantially short of the 
niimber of vacancies that had remained unfilled during the war years. 
'Consequently recruitment fell seriously into arrears, and it is only since 
1925 that it has been possible to re-establish anything like the normal 
intake of probationers. 

To obtain a conspectus of the general trend of recriiitinent and to 
appreciate the marked increase of Indianisation, it is necessary to take 
the figures for some years before the war as well as for the post-w^ar 
period. Statistics for the years 1907 to 1927 are given in tabular form 
in Appendix IIL 

Points that emerge from the table there given are : — 

(1) The marked preponderance of Europeans before the war ; in 

no year were more than seven Indians successful, as com- 
pared with an average of 49 Europeans. 

(2) The almost complete cessation of European recruitment during 

the war. (The successful candidates of 1914-16, with a few 
exceptions, were posted to the Indian. Army Reserve of Officers 
for military duty.) 

(3) The selection of ex-service candidates from 1919-22, These 

for the most part were men with good academic as well as 
distinguished military records, and generally speaking were 
men who could have looked forward to being successful 
at the Open Competition had they not been prevented from 
continuing their studies by their war service. 

(4) The lean years 1921-4, whan, whether owing to war-weariness 

and the reluctance of parents to let their surviving sons 
go overseas or to the reactions of the non-co-operation cam- 
paign in India, there was a serious set-back in European 
competition for the Indian Civil Service, the number of 
European candidates falling to 16 in 1921 as against 139 
in 1913 and 160 in 1914 (which may be taken as typical 
years) and an equally sudden increase in the number of 
Indian candidates (57 in 1921 as against 24 in 1913 and 
23 in 1914), This last phenomenon has recurred each year 
since, in spite of the institution of the examination in India* 

(5) The turn of the tide in 1926, since when it has been possible 

to select a larger number of Europeans and make some 
headway in overtaking the arrears of recruitment. 

It should be added that this has been done without lower- 
ing the academic standard ; the last man taken in 1926, 
for instance, was a scholar, of his college who had taken a 
first class in both parts of his Tripos, and the Civil Service 
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Commissioiiers assiired us^. tHat . in' 1927 the standard, as 
judged by the marks awarded, was^ even higher. 

[We do not yet, know for certain what , the, field for 1928 
will be ; the last date for receipt of applications bj?' the Civi! 

* Service Commissioners is 1st June. But preliminary reports 
from Oxtord and Cambridge are promising.] 

Apart from the problem of maintaining the supply of European 
candidates of the required calibre— a problem which necessitated a 
regular campaign of propaganda at Oxford and Cambridge and other 
Home Universities from 1924 onwards, in which the Secretary of State 
himself took a prominent part— our principal pre-occupation in respect 
of Indian Civil Service recruitment has been to prevent the arrange- 
ments from working unfairly as between the two groups of Indian can* 
didates, those competing in London and those competing in India. The 
system is complicated, and it is not easy to explain it briefly, but it will 
perhaps be more readily understood if one takes round figures for pur* 
poses of illustration. 

The governing factors are : — 

(1) that so far as direct recruits are concerned, Europeans and 

Indians are to be taken in equal numbers ; and 

(2) that a’t the London examination (the sole source of European 

recruits) appointments must be made, under the terms of 
the Act, strictly in the order in which the candidates, Indian 
as well as European, are placed in the examination list. 

Thus, if 30 European recruits are taken at the London examination 
in an}?' given year, the number of Indian recruits required to balance' 
them is also 30. If there were only 10 Indians on the examination list 
above the 30th European, there woidd be left 20 appointments for Indians 
recruited in India. But if there were 20 Indians on the London list 
above the 30th European there would be left only 10 appointments for 
Indians recruited in India. Here, however, a complication comes in. 
In order to ensure that the Service is not swamped by recruits of any 
one community it has been decided that one-third of the vacancies as- 
signed to be filled by direct Indian recruitment shall be reserved if neces* 
sary to be filled by nomination from among members of communities 
not adequately represented by the examination results. Thins, in the 
first instance given above, 10 appointments would be reserved for nomi- 
nation and 10 would be available to be competed for at the Indian ex» 
amination. In the second instance, all 10 would be required to be re- 
served for nomination, and there would be no vacancies available for 
the Indian examination. Things have never been as bad as that. It 
generally happens that some members of minority communities (Mu- 
hammedans, Sikhs, Indian Christians, , Parsees, etc.) are successful 
in the examination either here or in ■Ih'dii,''an<i'the number of nomina- 
tions is reduced pm tanto^ StiU, it must.be admittM that'the Allahabad 
examination, which was meant to be; the: •■main channel of entry^intci, 




tlie Service for Indians, lias been comparatively starved, tlie number 
of appointments therefrom having fallen as low as three in 1926, while 
in the two previous years it was only five. A vicious circle is thus set 
up, the small number of appointments ofiered for competition in India 
driving more and more Indian candidates to compete here.;^ and thus 
increasing the probability that there will be fewer appointments avail- 
able in India in succeeding years. 

Tlie root difficulty is that the two governing factors mentioned 
above, viz,^ the principle of equalising the numbers of European and 
Indian recruits and the principle of open competition at the London 
examination, are in essence inconsistent. They can only be reconciled 
by adjustments at the expense of the intake from the Indian examina- 
tion, But there is a limit to this process, and on several occasions the 
limit has very nearly been reached. 

As regards nominations, although an Indian who qualifies at the 
London examination but does not come out high enough to secure one 
of the competition vacancies is eligible for nomination equally with 
candidates in the same position who have competed in India, it is not 
possible to reserve any of the London vacancies for assignment to nomi- 
nated candidates, and so set free a larger number of appointments for 
competition in India, on account of the express provision in that por- 
tion of the Act which governs the London examination [section 97, 
sub-sections (1) to (5), and especially sub-section (4)], that candidates 
are entitled to be recommended for appointment “ according to the 
order of their proficiency as shown by their examination.’’ 

There is a natural reluctance to abandon the principle of open com- 
petition which has been in force fOr nearly 80 years ; and any proposal 
to close the London examination to Indians and confine their recruit- 
ment to India would be highly unpopular. At present the plan that 
finds most favour is one for making a period of study at an approved 
University in the British Isles (two years has been suggested) a condi- 
tion precedent to admission to the London examination for all candi- 
dates, not Indians only, the object being to ensure that those Indians 
who do compete in London will be men who have taken, if not a full 
University course, at least such a course as is provided in most Uni- 
versities for advanced students from overseas, instead of being men 
(as has been the case to an increasing extent in recent years) who come 
to this country a few months before the examination for the express 
purpose of taking it. 

Whether this plan will prove effective is doubtful. In any case it 
cannot be brought into operation without ample notice to prevent hard- 
ship to men who have already plaimed their studies on the basis of the 
present regulations. 

Assuming that the policy of recruiting Indians and Europeans in 
equal numbers is to be maintained, there remains the possibility that, 

* As a rule it is possible for a man wlip bas graduated in India to qualify for an En- 
.glisb degree (e.y., at Oxford or Cambridge) in two years. . . 
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in the interests of the numerous candidates who cannot afford to leave 
India to compete, we may be forced to consider a radical change in the 
present system. It has been suggested, for. instance, that the recruit- 
ment . of Euiop^^^^ and Indians should be , completely , separatedj /and 
that the former at least should be obtained by a system of selection 
like that in force for the Sudan Civil Service. There is much to be said 
in favour of such a course, and much against it (see paragraph 104 of 
the Lee Seport). But the position of the Allahabad examination under 
the present system is so precarious that there would seem to be a case 
for amending and simplifying the section of the Statute that governs 
recruitment to the Indian Civil Service in such a way as would leave 
the Secretary of State in Council free to adopt whatever method of 
recruitment experience may prove to be necessary, subject of course 
to the obligation, as at present, to lay before Parliament the regulations 
under which the process of selection is to be conducted. (Sub-section 
6 of section 97, under which the regulations for nomination and for the 
examination in India are framed, provides a model.) 

II, Indian Police Service, 

Here we have no difffculty. Eecruitment of Indians is, in practice, 
effected in India, though Indians who have been resident in the United 
Kingdom for five years or more are eligible to compete in London. The 
number of vacancies to be filled in this country is small (ranging nor- 
mally from 11 to 14), and the field of candidates generally large. This 
year there are 106 candidates for 11 vacancies. Eecruitment in England 
is by open competition held by the Civil Service Commissioners in con- 
junction with the Army Entrance Examination. The age limits are 
19 to 21. The candidates for the most part are boys just leaving school, 
%vith a few undergraduates. Generally**" there are sufficient first-rate 
candidates to fill all the appointments offered. Last year, for instance^ 
when there were 13 vacancies, there were 20 candidates who were award- 
ed over 80 per cent, of the marks obtainable for interview and re- 
cord — perhaps the best test of general suitability. 

Ill, Indian Service of Engineers, 

Supply of British candidates is poor, and has been so for some years. 
This year we have to make two attempts to get the number required, 
it being proposed to re-open recruitnaent when this year's degree results 
,are out and to make various other changes in the regulations — 


Candidates with 


. ' , , . ■ SO per cent. “ 

or over for 

■ - ' ,No,, of interview and 

■* Year. , / . , appointments. record. 
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select men if necessary on tlie strength of their College record alone 
instead of requiring a definite period of practical experience as an in* 
dispensable qualification for selection. It is proposed that the men 
selected should be granted a subsistence allowance for a year before 
proceeding to India, the year to be spent in obtaining practical' expe- 
rience to be arranged by the India Office. , 


IF. Indian Forest Service. 

There has been no recruitment in this country for several years, 
The number of appointments to be filled here, having regard to the 
Indianisation programme, is very small, and it should be possible tO' 
obtain without difficulty men with diplomas or degrees in forestry who 
will be ripe for sending out to India without further training. (They 
can, if necessary, be sent first to acquire a knowledge of Indian condi- 
tions at Dehra Dim.) 


Gisneeal effects of Ikdiamsation. 

It is, beyond doubt that the Tudig-msaiidn^policy has adversely afiect- 
ed the, flow of Eiiropeannecruits,- This'': was clearly established by the 
evidence' given before the BlacDoimell'' Committee ,{a precursor of the- 
Lee Commission), and the effects are still felt. Only this year we have 
had evidence of it in connection with appointments to the Engineer- 
ing Services. Eleven vacancies had to 'be', filled ; only 11 candidates, 
were forthcoming. To vstimulate applications twn senior officers from 
India were deputed to visit the Engineering Colleges and University 
Appointments Boards, and they both, brought back the same tale. -A 
Professor at one of the leading Universities put the case quite frankly : 

Our undergraduates w'ork alongside Indians in the laboratory and 
form their opinions of them. Their relations • are quite amicable, but 
the British student does not contemplate .with pleasant anticipation 
having an Indian who has been his classmate, or another of his nation- 
ality, placed in a position of superiority over him in the future.'' 

One aspect of the Indianisation process is perhaps worth mention- 
ing-—it was stressed by an officer home on leave in a recent interview'' — 
.and that is, that it is not merely', the Indianisation of one's owm Service 
that counts, but equally — or perhaps' even more, for the effect is cumii- 
lative—the^ Indianisation of other ...S^vices. , A European officer's sta; 
tion may be at a district headquarters where a few^ years back there 
used to. be European Police officers, Europeans on the staff of the local 
Government College, European lorest . and . Irrigation officers, and so 
forth, whereas now, in many stations,,, all these; appointments are held 
by Indians and the European officer- and'-.his family have no compat- 
riots to, associate with. It is this, state,, of affairs that has led to the im 
^sistent dem&d, endorsed by the Lee Commission and accepted by Gov 
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-eriiBieiit,' for the maintenance in the Indian Medical Service of such 
iinmber of 'Biiropeaii officers as :will \snffi to^ ensure that the European 
persoiiiierin' tlie; Services generally .are looked after by medical attend- 
.■ants, of .their own ■.race. Provision for .■giving effect to tins arrangement 
.is ' iiicliidecl. in the' Indian, Medical Service. Reorganisation Scheme an- 
:.iioiineed. ill India, .thm month (see communique in the Times, 11th May), 


^ ^ Present Position in regard to Recruitment, . 

As regards recruitment generally, it may be said that the basis of 
•ail our arrangements has been the pledge given by the Secretary of State 
himself, and by the persons authorised to conduct propaganda on his 
behalf, that men appointed to the Indian Civil Service and other Indian 
Seiudces by the Secretary of State in Council could firmly rely on the 
fact that in no circumstances would they be transferred from the con- 
trol of, or lose the protection of, . the Secretary of State, and so of His 
Majesty’s Government and Parliament, save with their own consent. 
It is unquestionable that the existence of this guarantee has been the 
determining factor in the maintenance of recruitment here for tho^e 
Indian Services to w’hich the Secretary of State appoints, and that its 
withdrawal, or any tampering with it, would immediately react most 
seriously on both the number and the quality of entries for the Service. 
In short, this pledge is the keystone of our recruitment, and without 
it the whole fabric w^ould collapse. 

The possibility of further changes as a result of the Statutory Com- 
mission has, of course, been borne in mind. Assurances given in this 
connection have amounted to little more than a declaration that the 
Secretary of State in Council and Parliament may be trusted to '' do the 
right thing.” The lomfs elassicus is paragi*aph 4 of Mr. Montagu’s Pub- 
lic Despatch, no. 5, dated 9th February 1922, an excerpt from which 
ivS appended (Appendix IV). When the question has been touched 
upon by the Secretary of State, or persons conducting propaganda as 
his representatives, in the last few years, the same line has invariably 
been taken, namely, that in the event of any modification in the Indian 
political situation of a character such as to constitute a radical altera- 
tion in the terms and conditions on wffiich men undertook to serve in 
India, such steps as may be necessary will be taken by 'His Majesty’s 
C4overnment to secure that their interests are adequately safeguarded. 

It is not easy to be more precise, or to visualise the exact 'situation ■ 
'that may arise. So far as it was' possible to do so in advance, theHee • 
Commission dealt' with it in an inconspicuous but important sub-section 
of their Report [paragraph 74 (^)]. The recommendation m tha,t para- 
graph (mutatis mutmiis, owing to' thef.deeision -hot to institute legal 
•covenants”) has been accepted, \ahd; the ■Hovernment_ of India have 


been aiitliorised to announce tbe result to the Services through the local 
Goyernments, in the following terms : — 

'' (1) Any officer belonging to an All-India Service who was ap- 
pointed to such Service after the 1st April 1924 and was 
of non- Asiatic domicile at the date of his appointment, may- 
be permitted by the Secretary of State in CoiinciL if and 
when the field of .service for wffiich he was recruited is trans^ 
ferred — 

(a) to retain his All-India status, or 

(b) to waive his covenant, agreement or contract with the Secre- 

tary of State, and to enter into a new contract with the- 
local Government under w-hich he is serving, or 

(c) to retire on proportionate pension under the term.s and co3i- 

ditioBs laid down in the Prematme Eetirement Eules. 

(2) Any oificer belonging to an All-India Service operating in the- 
reserved field on the 1st April 1924, 'who was appointed 
to such Service on or before the 1st April 1924, may ; be* 
permitted to exercise the option specified above, if and wlien- 
the field of ser^dce for which he wu.s recruited is transferred. 

The option referred to in (1) and (2) above will remain open for one^ 
year from the date of transfer.’’ , . • , ' 

The date, 1st April 1924, is adopted to mark the distinction drawir 
by the Lee Commission between futui-e recruits ” and '' existing 
members. ■*’ The net effect is that all British officers are guaranteed 
the option, ii-respective of the date of their appointment ; Indian officers 
only if a.ppointed before the specified date, which is that from which 
all the principal recommendations of the Lee Commission have been, 
operative. 

The second of the three options meets, in part at least, a claim whicli. 
was formulated hy a representative Service Association at the time 
of the MacDoiineli Committee, namely : — 

(i) That in the event of the grant of any further measure of re- 

forms in India which shall cause the Imperial Services to lose- 
their Imperial character, that is, to pass out of the control 
of the Secretary of State, and thereby to cease to hold the 
status of agents of ..EarUament, there shall be given to each 
and every member , of those Services an opportunity to 
withdraw on the grant of adequate compensation, 

(ii) That such compensation to be granted shall be based — 

{a) on the expectation of life of ea,ch member, to be ascertained 
after independent medical examination ; 

(b) on his prospects of pay under the rates in force up to tier 
average period of service of members of his Service and 
of a retiring pension thereafter ; 
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and that tlie v?cale of compensation shall be calculated by 
a competent and independent actuarial authority. 

iiiy That it shall be open to any member of the Imperial Services 
to exchange his right to compensation under {ii) for a new 
contract to be entered into by him with the Central Indian 
Government or any local Government which may desire 
his services, and that in such case no compensation sliall 
be payable. 

It will be observed that this claim in one respect goes beyond what 
has been so far conceded. The Premature Eetirement Euies as at 
present in force contain no appreciable element of compensation for 
loss of career. Various suggestions have been made from time to time 
that equity demands the supplementing of the pensions admissible 
under the Eiiles, which represent merely a fraction of the full retiring 
.::pension proportionate to the length of an officer's service as compared 
with the full term of service, or rather less than that fraction in the 
case of all except the Indian Civil Service, since it was decided not to 
increase premature retirement pensions when the ordinary pensions 
of the '' Uncovenanted Services " were improved in accordance with, 
the Lee Com.mission's recommendation. Supplements which have been 
suggested take the form of {a) a concession of added years ” on the- 
precedent of civil servants in Ireland (Government of Ireland Act, 
1920, 10 and 11 Geo. V.), thereby increasing the pension admissible, 
or {h) a bonus of the kind which it was stated was being offered {cirea- 
1922) to the Egyptian Services, namely, a gratuity of about two years’ 
pay for senior men and an increasing sum for the more junior. Neither^ 
of these suggestions has been pursued. In point of fact the general: 
feeling was that the existing rules governing the grant of premature 
retirement pensions were sufficiently generous for those who are not 
ready and willing to serve under a reformed system of government 
[ e/. paragraph 74 {'i) of the Lee Report ]. The Government of India 
actually proposed to reduce the rates, a proposal which the Secretary 
of State did not see his way to accept. 

It is probably true that the most liberal compensation terms con- 
ceivable can hardly be any equivalent for the normal conclusion of a 
successful official career ; but if the question should come up again in 
circumstances in which the governing consideration were, not the indi- 
vidual officer’s dislike of constitutional reform, but a determination 
by Government, on grounds of public policy, to introduce fundamental 
changes in the vsystem of administration, involving radical modifications 
.of the personnel conducting it, the question of introducing some sub**- 
stantial element of '' compensation for loss of career " can hardly fail 
to arise, ’ 

. ' Services AND Gexebal Department,, 

■ ' ■ ' ' y . ' ' , . , . India Oppice, 

May 1928. 
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APPENDIX I (see page ). 

4 , — Preimture[Eetirements, 1922 to dale. 



B. — Premature Retirements according to Length of Service rendered. 


Service; 

Under 

5 

years. 

5 

years 

and 

onder 

10. 

10 

'■years- 

and 

under 

15, 

lo 

years 

and 

under 

20, 

20 

years 

and 

under 

35. 

25 

years 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Proportion £.•)! 
retirenieiits 
to strengtli 
oi 

service. 

I, €. S. , 


5 

33 

18 

33 


110 

1 in 10 

I. P. s. , . * 

o 

22 

32 

38 

20 

5 

115 

1 hi 0 


.. 

s 

24 

, 31 

4 


57"; 

1 in 5 

I. s,E. * ■* . * : 

.. 

9 

14 

3G 

IS , 

1 

7,8; 

1 III SI 

L'P. s, . .■ ■ 

1 ■ 

2 


. 10 



35 

;;; :i;:ia:;iO- 

■ 1 . A. s. , . ; 


:5 

WfdMf 


r> 


27 







1 

.. 

2 

1 'll! 200 

I. Y. S, . 

WiMS:i 

.. 

4 

1 

4 


9 


Miscellaneous 



.* 

1 



1 


Totals . 


39 


165 

95 

9 

483 
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APPENDIX II (seepage'' ). 


Statement showing the vmmber of Indiam in the AU-InMa Senices in the 
■ ' 'years 1920 to 1927 and the proportimi ' reached in 1927 between Indim' 
and Euro’joean Officers, 


Service, 

Jliimber of Indians in service in 

Proportion 
reached in 

1927 i>etwee:i 

1020 . 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

192G. 

1927. 

Indian and, 
European 

Officers 
(per cent.). 










In- 

dians. 

Euro- 

peans. 

Indian Civil Service* . 

157 

772 

208 

226 

253 

267 

286 

811 

25 

75 

Indian Police Service . 

19 

35 

49 

62 

79 

93 

95 

105 

15 

, 85 ^ '■ 

Indian Forest Service . 

4 

28 

42 

51 

73 

84 

SO 

94 

26 

: .,74.' 

Indian Service of En- 
gineers. 


289 

I 

296 ' 

■ 

SOI 

308 

301 

801 , 

304 

43-6 

I . ^ ' 

! 54 . 4 . ‘ 

Indian Medical Servicef 
(including both civil 
and military side of 
the Service). 

79 

127 

140 

155 

150 

351 

161 

163 

25 

i 

■ ■■■ 

' " v75-'' ' 

Indian Educational Ser- 
vice i— 











Mcir's Branch 

39 

46 

121 

129 

X 2 G 

120 

119 

115 

44 

5C 

Women's Branch . 

- 

1 

5 

9 

9 

9 

6 

7 

26 

74 

Indian A’griciiltiiral 

Serviect 

15 

17 

33 

40 

. 36 

36 

8 G 

86 

3o '3 

64-7 

Indian V’etcriiiary 

Servicof* 

1 

;i 

■ 1 

2 

e>' 

2 

2 

2 

0-7 

93 8 













Iticlwllug officers lioldiHg listed posts. ; - - ■ 

t T&exe Tvere 1S5 ladiaKs oe 1st tomry'-1027‘ttoldlBg't'emporEry commissions !a tiie Indian 
Medical Service wlio are not included in |;iiese:’figures. ' " , . ■ • , 

t Recruitment has been stopped. ’ ■ • ' ■ - ~ 
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APPENDIX in (see page ). 

Indian Civil Service Recruitment {1907-27). 



Eiu’opeans. 

Indians, 



Year. 

By open 
Oonipetition 
(London). 

Under 
special regu- 
latio.ns (ex- 
Serviee 
Oandidates). 

By 

open 

competition 
(London and 
Allahabad). 

Under 
special re- 
gulations. 

Total. 

Europeans. 

Total 

Indians. 

1 

2 

3 

' 4 ■ 

5 

6 

7 

1907 . 

54 


4 


54 

4 

1908 . 

49 


3 


49 

3 

1909 . 

51 


1 


51 

1 

1910 . 

59 


1 


59 

1 

1911 . 

50 


3 


50 

3 . 

1912 . 

40 


7 


40 

7 

.1913 . 

42 


2 

•• 

42 

2 

1914 . 

46 


7 

.. 

46 

: 7 

1915 . 

11 


3 


11 

3 

1916 . i 

4 


1 5 


■4, 1 

5 

'.1017:: 

r:' 


5 


1 1 

1 5 

1918 . 

0 


9 


0 

9 

1919 . 

1 

62 

5 . 

34 

63 

39 

.1920 , 

0 

44 

6 

■■ 

44 

6 

1921 . 

3 

27 

13 

12 

30 

25 

1922 . 

6 

3 

10+12* 

1 

9 

23 

1923 . 

7 

*• 

4+11* 


7 

15 

:I924 . 

3 


8+7* 


3 


.1925 . 

21 

-• 

15+7* 

- 

21 

22 

1926 . 

29 

•* 

11+7* 

.. 

29 

18 ' 

1927 . 

37 

- 

21+16* 


37 



^ Seleeted m India. It slionid be explained that as the Indian examination is 
hold in January and the London examination ■ in August, the number of apjiointmcnts 
available to be thrown open to competition in India many given year is in practice de- 
pendent on the number of Indians successful in London in the "previous yeai*. Thus, 
in addition to the 21 Indians selected in London in. 1927 (column 4), lo" are being 
selected in India in 1928, mahing -a total* Of 87:# o^uiTaient to the number of Emo- 
peans ,seieot6d,inLondon in 1927 (column ■; v , 
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APPENDIX IV (see page ). 

M.dfad''from ' 'Desp(dch^ the Secretary of State for India in Council 
fo IM: Government of India, no, "5, Public, dated 9th.. February 1922, 
regafcMmy matters^ connected with the Pensions of Officers of the Civil 
/ ' . 'Services in Indin, . f Cnid. 1625,] 

'4.\It:;woiild, ,of course;, be Idle for -me 'to ■pretend ■that any declara- 
tion Ijy . niyself, ; by the 'Council of India, or by His Majesty’s, ■CxOTern-,', 
ment as at prevsent constituted, would have the effect of binding any 
future Government or Parliament as to the measures which they should 
respectively propose and ratify to safeguard the existing and accruing 
rights of persons in the Civil Service of the Crown in India whose condi- 
tions of employment may be affected by whatever further legislation 
Parliament, may, in its wisdom, decide hereafter to enact in pursuance 
of the policy inaugurated by the Act of 1919. But it is evidently 
not generally appreciated that no change in diminution of the powders 
of control now exercised by the Secretary of State in Council in this 
regard, nor in modification of the law which now makes such pension, 
a statutory charge upon the revenues of India, could be effected without 
the fullest public discussion and by means of express Parliamentary 
enactment. It cannot be anticipated that His Majesty’s Government 
and Parliament will treat lightly their obligation to ensure as an essen- 
tial part of such an enactment that all pensions current at the time shall 
continue to be paid, that those officers whose services may have to be 
compulsorily terminated shall be adequately compensated, and that 
those who are entitled to pensions shall receive them. But in any event 
I desire to place on record, with the full concurrence of my Council, 
my conviction that no future Secretary of State in Council of India 
will be found wanting in his duty of securing the fulfilment of those 
obligations, or will be found willing to surrender in the smallest degree 
the control which he exerciseKS under the existing law, save on conditions 
which will adequately ensure that rights and expectations which it is 
now his duty to protect are fully guaranteed. 
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International Status of 

Intfoductory Summary. 

1. When at the Paris Peace Canfere.nce plenipotentiaries^ holding 
full powers on behalf of India,, signed the Treaty of VeTsailles, India, 
thereby became an original Member of the Leagr. ; of Nations and w’-as 
thus for the first time brought into direct and formal contact with the 
outside world as a separate entity. The situation thus created ^vas 
highly anomalous and one impossible to harmonise wdth the constitu- 
tional position as defined in the Government of India Act. The anomaly 
is evident. On the one hand, as the powers of superintendence, direc- 
tion and control, vested by the ilct in the Secretary of State, still extend 
to the most important affairs of government in India even in the inter- 
nal sphere; these poW'ers extend a /oriSion to all matters affecting her 
external relations, and occasions for their exercise are more likely to 
arise in the external than in the internal sphere. The existence of these 
powers would, therefore, seem to preclude the idea of a separate inter- 
national status for India. On the other hand, by being placed on an 
equality with the self-governing Dominions at Versailles and in the 
League of Nations, India has been treated as if she had attained to the 
same kind of separate nationhood as that now enjoyed by those Domi- 
nions. 

2. The purpose of this note is to state the problems which have 
resulted from this anomaly and the manner in which they have been 
solved in practice. It will be seen that it has been the deliberate object 
of the Secretary of State to make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes within the widest possible limits. It was not open to him to 
relinquish his constitutional pow-er of control, nor, consistently with 
his responsibility to Parliament, could he delegate it to a subordinate 
authority, but it has been his constant endeavour to restrict its exer- 
cise to a minimum, to keep even its existence so far as possible in the 
background, and to allow to the Indian Government the greatest pos- 
sible freedom of action under the influence of their Legislature and of 
public opinion. 

3. The degree and kind of quasi-independence in her external rela- 
tions which India has actually been able to enjoy in virtue of member- 
ship of the League, and the means by which this development has been 
made possible, can best be explained by examining concrete examples. 
The W'hole situation, besides being theoretically anomalous, is still too 
new and experimental to allow of the formulation of any but the most 
general principles. Some mention will, therefore, first be made of the 
history of the subject and of the positive results of India’s separate 
membership, the advantages which have accrued from it in practice, 
the extensive co-operation which she has been able to give to the League, 
the personnel of the Indian delegations and the independent character 
of their activities. The examples given will illustrate the extent to 
which the. Secretary of State has recognised that India may, and shouldj, 



pmmie an independent line of action witMn very Avide limits, wliicli 
cannot lie precisely defined, even tliougli (as lias occurred in some in- 
stances) it brings her into conflict witb His Majesty's Government, In 
the event of such conflict within these limits, the Secretary of State 
acts, if he acts at all, as head of the Government of India rather than 
as a member, of His Majesty's Government. He can sometimes by his 
advocacy win over the latter to the Indian pioint of view. If he can- 
not do this, he does not use his power to impose on the Indian delega- 
tion an artificial solidarity with the British delegates, but rather, with 
the consent of his colleagues in His Majesty's Government, he stands 
aside and allows to the representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion delegates would enjoy in a controversy with the delegates of 
Great Britain. In matters which are not of first-class political import- 
ance it is not necessary that the seven British Empire Members of the 
League should preserve a united front. 

4. The difiiculty of reconciling the facts with the constitutional 
position has been specially prominent in connection with the control of 
India's representatives at the League Assembly and the numerous inter- 
national coiifereiices to which she is now regularly invited. Constitu- 
tionally the Secretary of State is the ultimate authority for appointing 
and instructing these delegates, but the unqualified and ostensible 
exercise of this authority would at once destroy the quasi-independent 
character of India's representation. This difficulty has been met, so 
far as possible, by the establishment of a ^noclus vivendi on the basis 
.that, in making appointments and giving instructions, the Secretary 
•of State and the Government in India act jointly in consultation and 
.agreement with each other. The details of this working arrangement 
.and the success attending it will be described towards the end of this 
note. The degree of initiative taken by each side in the process of reach- 
ing agreement varies according to the nature and importance of the 
occasion, and it has, of course, been necessary to recognise, as between 
the partners in this '' convention " that the ultimate, even though latent, 
control, especially in the matter of instructions, rests with the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Historical. 

5. Before the war Indian interests were separately represented at 
interiiational conferences of certain types. But this’ separate representa- 
tion had no political significance. These conferences were meetings 
"of departmental officials or experts, on technical or scientific subjects, 
the most iinpo:tant being meetings arranged by international bureaux 
such as those of the Postal and Telegraph Unions, the Institute of 
Agriculture at Eome, and the Office of Public Health at Paris. The 
last named is concerned with international sanitary matters, on %vhich 
it was important to co-ordinate Indian policy with that of His Majesty's 
Government, and India was represented in it by the Secretary of State's 
medical adviser.; but ' generally '-speaking'' .India's representation, at 
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^'ConfereEces';: of ..the , pre-war types was;a , question' of ' domestie, Indiaa non-:;; 
cern in wHch the Secretary of State seldom found occasion to interest 
himself directly. 

Treaties concluded by His Majesty’s G-overnment on non-political 
subjects, such as commercial treaties, were sometimes drawn up in a 
form leaving India free to accede or not according to her special needs 
and interests even when she was not separately represented in negotia- 
tions. 

hnperial ConferenGe, 

6. Historically the new international status of India was the direct 
result of her admission to the Councils of the Empire on a footing of 
equality with the self-governing Dominions. Before 1917 the composi- 
tion of the Imperial Conference was confined to members of His Majesty’s 
Government and of the Governments of the Dominions. But in view 
of her war effort India was represented at the Special Imperial War Con- 
ferences of 1917 and 1918 and in the Imperial War Cabinet. The Con- 
ference of 1917 expressed the view that India should be represented at 
all future Imperial Conferences, and this was agreed to by all the Gov- 
eriiments concerned. India has accordingly enjoyed full membership 
of the Imperial Conference since 1917. 

Paris Peace Conference, 

7. A resolution of the Imperial War Conference, 1917. referred to 

the Dominions as '' autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth ” 
and to India as an important portion of the same,” and claimed the 
right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy 
and foreign relations. The decision that India should be represented 
at all future Imperial Conferences, the great assistance rendered by her 
during the war, the precedents of 1917 and 1918 and the resolution just 
quoted, all had their influence on the next step in the evolution of her 
international status. When at the Paris Peace Conference special re- 
presentation was given to the four chief Dominions in the British Empire 
Delegation, the same treatment was accorded to India. Thus it came 
about that plenipotentiaries holding full powers in respect of India 
(although the Secretary of State himself was their leader) took part in 
the discussions at Paris and signed the Treaty of Versailles and the other 
Peace Treaties (except Lausanne). India was treated formally in all 
respects on the same footing as the Dominions. Like them, she became 
a separate Member of the League of Nations, and has shared with them 
in the subsequent developments of the position which they attained 
in 1919. , As a Member of the League she is necessarily a separate party 
to League Treaties. But she also shares with the Dominions (theoretical- 
ly, at ah events) in the separate treaty-signing powers which they enjoy 
in regard to all treaties generally, and which are defined by the resolu- 
tions of the Imperial Conferences ot 1923 and 1926* , ; ; r , ' 
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League of Nations, 

8, It is a striking paradox that, in spite of the fact that India has 
not yet .reached the stage, of autonomy in. internal aSairs which, wa.8, 
reached long;. before the war. by the^ Dominions, she ; has .neyeitheless 
been treated as though she shared in the latters’ status in regard to 
external affairs and in the enhancement of it which they have obtained 
as a result of the war. A typical instance of their enhanced status is 
their separate membership of the League of Nations, and when the 
Dominions were given places in the Annex to the Covenant as original 
members India was included with them. This was specially anomalous, 
as Article 1 of the Covenant provides that any fully self-governing 
State, Dominion or colony not named in the Annex may become a 
Member of the League . . .’h In other words, self-government 

is a necessary qualification for admission to the League by election by 
the League Assembly. India is an original Member named in the Annex, 
but she is the only Member of the League that is irot self-governing. 

At that time, however, responsible government had been proclaim- 
ed as the goal of policy in regard to India, and the reforms of 1919 were 
in contemplation. It was recognised that India’s constitutional position 
was one of transition, and this, no doubt, was another factor in the 
events outlined above which enabled India to attain an international 
status comparable with that secured by the Dominions, culminating in 
her separate membership of the League of Nations. 



statutory expression ''Governor-General in Councir’ or the phrase 
" the Goveriiineiit in India will be used. 

Anomalies of the new Status, 

10. It must be emphasised that the grant of an international status 
to India before she was fully autonomous even in her iziternal affairs has- 
resulted in a highly anomalous situation. The new status cannot by 
any process of reasoning be harmonised with the constitutional relations 
between India and His Majesty’s Government. The precise implica- 
tions of the change vrere not at the time fully realised. As the Gover- 
nor-General in Council is not responsible to his Legislature, but is res- 
ponsible through the Secretary of State to the Imperial Parliament, it 
would obviously have been wrong, even if it were possible, for the Sec- 
retary of State to have delegated his powers in regard to external matters- 
to the Governor-General in Council, who w^ould thus have been left in 
a position of complete irresponsibility. But apart from this it was not 
constitutionally possible for the Secretary of State to divest himself 
of his responsibility to Parliament even in the internal sphere (except in 
relation to transferred provincial subjects, and even there not com- 
pletely) ; still less was it possible for him to divest himself of respon- 
sibility in matters affecting India’s external relations either with foreign 
Powers or other parts of the Empire. 

The Secretary of State is part both of the Government of India and. 
of His Majesty’s Government and is the connecting link between them. 
The delicacy of his task may be gauged by considering his position when, 
as has sometimes happened, there direct conflict of views betw’een. 
the delagatcs of India and those of His Majesty’s Government at an. 
ini errational conference. When his situation arises, the Secretary of 
Slate is resfonsible, as the head of the Government of India, for 
the instructions given to the Indian delegates, and, as a member of the’ 
Cabinet, he shares responsibility for those given to the delegates of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

11. Further difficulties arise from the position of the Indian States. 
It is India, and not British India, which is a Member of the League,, 
and "India” as defined in the Interpretation Act includes the Indian. 
States. The position of these quasi-independent States in regard to 
India’s representation, and to international obligations that may be 
undertaken, wavS at first left undetermined, and, as will be seen later 
special problems in this connection had to be faced. 

Reality of the new status. 

12. In many directions India derives real advantages from her new 
status. In the first place, she, gains experience in Imperial and inter- 
national affairs, and herself becomes better known to the outside world. 
She has participated in all the Assemblies of the League and the annual 
sessions of the International Labour Conference and in some 15 con- 
ferences on special subjects iield under the; auspices of the League, as* 
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well as in some important non-League conferences, including tlie Wasli- 
ington Conference on Naval Armaments in 1921 and the Genoa Eco- 
nomic .Conference ill 1922. India is . also ' represented on several per- 
manent. League, .bodies, the Governing Body of tlie International 

: • Labour., Office,, the Advisory Committee' on. Opium and 'Drugs, the Eco- 
nomic Committee, the Health Committee and the Coimnittee on Intel- 
lectual Go-operation, and Sir A. Chatterjee, is a Vice-President of the 
important Consultative Committee constituted to follow up the work 
of the Economic Conference of 1927. fersonnel oi her delegations 
is largely Indian in race. One or two Indians are associated with the 
Secretary of State as her representatives at the Imperial Conference* 
Of the three delegates which each State Member is entitled to send to 
the League Assembly two have always been Indians. At the Inter- 
national Labour Conference one of the Government delegates has been 
an Indian each year except 1920 (in 1921both were Indians), the workers 
delegates have always been Indians, and the employers’ delegates on 
two occasions. At the special League Conferences it has frequently 
been necessary to appoint experts who were natiually often EiiropeanSj . 
but at the Brussels Financial Conference, 1920, and the Geneva Eco- 
nomic Conference, 1927, there were Indian representatives, and at four 
of the other League Conferences the delegate has been an Indian, in- 
cluding three held in 1927. The representatives of India in the British 
Empire delegation at two important non-Leagiie Conferences (Washing* 
ton 1921 and Genoa 1922) were also Indians, 

At all of these meetings Indians have the duty of explaining and 
defending India’s position in regard to the matters under discussion 
which are of direct conern to her ; they have the opportunity of fami- 
liarising themselves with wider international problems and co-operating . 
in their solution, and are able to establish personal contacts with re- 
presentatives of the Dominions and foreign countries. The Secertary 
of State and the Government in India are at one in attaching the 
greatest importance to the association of Indians with Imperial and 
international work, and, provided always that the representation 
India is not thereby prejudiced, the tendency is more and more to 
give effect to this policy. 

India’s membership of the League has had the effect of stimulating 
her national self-conciousness and has laid the foundations of an in- 
formed public interest in international affairs. Although the rules of 
business prohibit the discussion of foreign affairs in the Indian Legisla* - 
tiire, they have been interpreted with sufficient elasticity to allow dis- 
cussion of many questions actually before the League which affect 
India. The reports of the Indian delegations at the Assembly, the 
International Labour Conference, and certain other Conferences, are 
published by the Government in India. Stbps are being taken to estab- 
lish an office of correspondent for the International Labour Office in 
India. An Indian branch of the League' of Nations Union has recently 
been founded^ and there is .a/grpwMg^'puhlic^upter the League in. 
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India, thougli it cannot be said that the Indian Press has hitherto 
shown much interest in League matters. 

Indians active co-operation with the League. 

13. India’s representatives have not confined themselves. merely to 
the role of spectators, but have played a prominent part in many of the 
meetings which they have attended. She has fully justified her posi- 
tion as z, separate Member of the League by her co-oireration in the econo* 
mic and social spheres which form so large a part of its activities. She 
has ratified 11 of the draft conventions adopted at International Labour 
Conferences and 9 conventions or international agreements (besides 
minor instruments) promoted by the League. Her membership of the 
League has thus had an important influence on domestic Indian policy, 
and the progressive social and labour legislation of recent years was 
partly undertaken in order to give efiect to her international obligations. 
Her co-operation has been specially marked in the work of the Labour 
Organisation. She has been recognised as one of the eight States of 
chief industrial importance entitled by the Treaty of Yersailles to a 
^eat on the Governing Body as of right. She has taken a leading j)art 
in the work of the Organisation, and this fact has been recognised in 
many tributes paid to her in the Annual Eeport of the Director, and 
by the unanimous election of Sir A. Chatter jee as President of the Con- 
ference in 1927. 

Independent Action of Indian Delegations. 

M. In speaking and voting at the League Assembly and other Con- 
ferences the British Dominions and Indian delegates act separately. 
Natmaliy, just as any group of States with common interests, such as 
Latin America or the Little Entente, endeavour to act together when 
qiiestions affecting those interests arise, so the Empire delegations 
endeavour to act together on questions affecting the British Empire 
as a whole. But, on the other hand, on certain questions where special 
Indiaxi interests are involved, the Indian Delegation can and does take 
an independent line, and may even find itself in opposition to other 
parts of the Empire. In economic, financial, social and labour cpies- 
tions, Indian interests often differ fundamentally from those of Great 
Britain, and such questions are included in the sphere of legitimate 
independent action. To illustrate this, some instances may be cited of 
separate action to safeguard special interest which might well have 
been overlooked if India had had no representative of her own but had 
been compelled to rely on the advocacy -of an overworked British dele- 
gate. Some examples of action in opposition to the British Delegation 
will also be mentioned. 

15. At the Labour Conferences of 1919 and 1921 the Indian delegates 
were able to obtain the insertion of articles in the Conventions on Plours 
of Work and the Weekly Eest’^Day expressly applying to India and 
providing^ for an easier regime of .the special conditions of Indian 
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industry. Similarly in the Barcelona Transit Convention of 1921 aiidl 
the recent C4eneva Convention on. Import' and' Export . Prohibitions and 
Eestrictions, special provision was made to 'ineet the peculiar circum- 
stances arising from the existence of foreign enclaves in British-Indian 
territory. .Again at the Arms Trafi&c Conference, 19255 the Passports- 
Conference, 1926, and the Transit Conference, 1927, through the pre- 


sence of separate Indian delegations special attention was drawn to 
Indian interests. India has also been able through her own delegates 
to press her claims for more adequate representation on permanent 
international bodies, and it was by such persistent effort that she secur- 
ed a place on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
and the Permanent Health Committee of the League. Usually, though 
not always, in such matters the Indian representatives can count on 
the support of the British Delegation. But sometimes when the dele- 
gates of the British Government were indifferent or inclined to the op- 
posite view the Indian delegates have converted them, or the latter, on 
revised instructions received from London, have modified their original 
attitude. Thus, for example, at the Labour Conference of 1922 India 
had a very definite interest in the question of the reform of the Govern- 
ing Body ; the Government of India’s delegates at first met wfith no- 
success, but at a meeting of Empire delegations vSir L. Kershaw was- 
able to win over the British Government delegates ; the latter obtained 
fresh instructions and in the end the Indian proposals were carried by 
the overwhelming majority of 62 to 8. Again, at the Assembly of 1923- 
the British Delegation applied for and received new instructions which 
enabled them to meet the immediate wishes of the Indian Delegation 
on a point connected wdth the troublesome question of the allocation 
of the expenses of the League ; and at the Conference on opium and 
drugs in 1925 the question of Indian hemp wms settled in a manner satis- 
factory to India with the support given b}’' the British Delegation in ac - 
cordance wdth instructions received. 


Opposition to British Delegations. 

16, But sometimes on non-political questions the British and Indian 
Delegations have remained in opposite camps. On such questions, 
when special Indian interests are at stake India’s right of independent- 
action extends to speaking and voting against the vie-\^-s advanced on 
behalf of His Majesty’s . Government. For example, at the Labour 
Conference on maritime questions in 1920 the Gov.ermnent of India- 
gave a clear mandate to their delegates to secme special treatment for 
Indian seamen, and the Secretary of State instructed them during the 
Conference to do everything possible to counter a strong move wLich 
it was believed, was being made to drive lascars off British ships. The 
action which the delegates felt bound to take: to carry out these instruc- 
tions caused great annoyance to the British delegates. The latter com- 


plained in their report, but’ the, •nQnduet;'‘p|\ the. Government of India’s 
delegates was sxiocessfffily -defended ^-hy 'Mr* ''Montagu; ^ ^ 
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' ' , AnotKer ' striking- . case of opposition - between ' tbe , delegates, , of , the, 
Indian and British 'Governments arose on the questin of the ' compulsory 
disinfection of wool against anthrax at the Labour Conferences of 1921 
;,-„and" l92L'^.' An 1921 the Government, of India’s delegates seoured .the 
reference of the question to an expert committee. At a meeting of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office in 1923 a further 
postponement was obtained ; during the meeting Lord Peel declined 
to send instructions to Sir L. Kershaw, the representative of India. 
When the question came again before the Conference in 1924 the Indian 
Delegation secured the rejection of the British proposals. 

One instance may be mentioned of independent action against the 
views of the British delegates in a matter which did not involve any 
•special Indian interests. In recent years, the British delegations at the 
Assembly have championed the cause of economy in League expendi- 
ture. But they were not always of this mind. At the first Asseml^ly 
in 1920, they viewed the question with indifference, if not wdth dis- 
favour. This, however, did not prevent the Indian Delegation from 
initiating a vigorous campaign in the interests of economy in 1920 and 
1921. The result was that the Supervisor j?" Commission was set up and 
the internal finances of the League were completely reformed. The 
late Sir W. Meyer, as head of the Indian Delegation, -was the pioneer 
of this movement to which the British Government soon became entirely 
converted. 

Limits of indepemlent action. 


17. On occasions of the kind hitherto considered the Secretary of 
State, when he has acted at all, has acted as head of the Govermnent 
of India. In the cases of conflict between Indian and British interests 
he has championed the former and has sometimes succeeded in modify- 
ing the attitude of His Majesty’s Government so as to square it with 
that of the Government of India. Because the Secretary of State has 
two capacities, and besides being head of the Government of India 
is also a member of His Majesty’s Government, he has been able to do 
this more effectively than an agent of an independent Government of 
India could possibly have done. But there is, of coimse, another 
aspect of the work of co-ordinating Indian and British policy. On 

^ The point at issue is ex])laiBed in the following extract from the Ftepoin; of the Indian 
Govermnent delegates^ in 1921 : — 

“ The Government of the United Kingdom, moved mainly h.y humanitarian consi- 
derations, had decided to protect their workers in wool by erecting an expensive clis* 
infecting station at Liverpool, and 'by taking power to compel the disinfeelion of all 
sUvSpeeted wool imports. Bo far, only East Indian wool and goat hair have been so sclfe- 
daled. The cost of the disinfection is borne by the trade. The IJmted Kingdom autho- 
rities have, howo^•e^, now realised that in the absence of similar measures and regula- 
tions in other countries consuming wool, and more particularly wool coming from and 
through India, the Indian trade an ay be entirely diverted from the United Kingdom. 
It Wc%s anainly at the instance of the , British Governmejit that the subject was inc-i tided 
in the agenda of the Geneva meeting of the Conference, and the proposals of the Labour 
Office may be said to have been inspired entirely by the Home Office in London. Tho 
Braft Convention suggested by the Labohr Oonfe^hce- made it obligatory for all ratify- 
ing countries to arrange for the disinlectidn'^df sdspected wool, cither at the port of ex 
port or at the port pf import, but oa.6^' bofote actual use for manufactured^ 
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matters of high policy the Secretary of State’s powers of supervision 
have to be exercised so as to prevent an unnecessary divergence between 
the attitude of India’s delegates and the policy of His Majesty’s Gov- 
Brninent as the custodian of Imperial interests. Here it is of ten not so 
much a question of any conflict of interests, since the greater includes 
the less ; ^but there may be a divergence between Imperial interests on 
the one side and the views of the Indian public on the otlier which are 
naturally and properly reflected in the views expressed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council The Secretary of State, however, has first- 
hand knowledge of the policy of His Majesty’s Government and it is 
his function to ensure that India’s delegates keep in step with British 
policy in matters of high policy, and that the maximum possible effect, 

'Consistent with this primary requirement, is given to the Government 
cf India’s views. 

In Foreign Policy. 

18. It is principally in the spheres of foreign and inter-imperial ” 
policy that this task of co-ordination falls to the Secretary of State as 
the connecting link between His Majesty’s Government and the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council and in either sphere if the two Governments 
have different vievrs they must be adjusted domestically. 

It is obvious that India, under her present constitution, cannot have 
a separate foreign policy of her owui, and that in major questions of 
foreign policy she must be guided by His Majesty’s Government. It is, 
therefore, not a necessary or invariable rule that she should even be 
separately represented at first-class political conferences outside the 
League, and at the Geneva Naval Armaments Conference of 1927, 
for example, she was not represented otherwise than by "Mi*. Bridge- 
man. At the Washington Conference, 1921, she was represented on 
the same footing as the Dominions because of her interest in the Pacific 
-Question and in China, but on that occasion her representative like 
those of the Dominions, though a plenipotentiary, was merely one 
member of the combined British Empire Delegation, and did not con^ 
statute a separate delegation ; this had also been the method of repre* 
sentihg the Dominions and India at the Paris Peace Conference. 

In Inter-Imperial Policy. 

19, Again, the position of the Secretary of State enables Mm to 
co-ordinate Indian policy with that of His Majesty’s Government, so 
that a united front is preserved at international meetings in regard to 
major questions of Imperial policy, and open ventilation of disputes 
between India and other parts of the Empire is avoided. This is not 
always an easy matter, since disputes regarding the status of Indians 
in the Dominions and Colonies have been very common, and feeling 

in India on such questions natrlrally^runs high. There is, therefore, ‘ 

always a risk of Indian public opinion wishing to appeal to, the League-.^l, V ^ . 
‘in a dispute hetweenjndia And' Bome/othbrT-pto of the Empire; forliVv' ' ' : 

STAT. COM.— vorn'ii. , . ^ ^ 2 F 
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examples in 1925 tlie Indiaii'''Legislative'' Assembly passed a resolution, 
recommending the Government of India to instruct the Indian representa- 
tives at the next Assembly of the League to ventilate the grievances of 
Indians in mandate territories, especially ' Tanganyika/ and to ' seek 
immediate redress. ■ The, Goverximent' of '-.India took no action on the 
lines recommended, but the resolution is symptomatic of Indian feeling.. 

'^General. Gondmions ' m Lmits- of independent Action and as to the 

Relations between the Seeretary of State and the Government in India. 

20. Thus, though the proper limits of India's independent action 
cannot be precisely defined, it is possible on this part of the problem to 
formulate' certain general, though' rather o.bvious, eonclusions. . ' It is 
clear that .there ' must, be such 'limits, 'a.nd that., independent action on. 
first-class questions of foreign and inter-imperial policy could not be 
contemplated. As regards foreign policy, the position of India is most 
clearly difierentiated from that of the Dominions. It is still recognised 
that a common policy in foreign affairs between Dominion Governments 
and His Majesty's Government is very desirable, but it has also long 
been recognised that the machinery for obtaining it is very imperfect. 
India here has an advantage, of a kind, over the Dominions in that co- 
ordination of the views of the Government in India and in Great Britain,, 
and the modification of the latter to suit the former, does not depend 
on occasional Imperial Conferences, long-range correspondence, the 
activities of subordinate liaison officers and the other deduces on which 
the Dominions have to rely. India has a spokesman in the British 
Cabinet itself, who at each turn of events can represent her interests 
and the views of her Government, and who can ensure that the greatest 
possible effect is given to them which, is consistent w.ith the wider in- 
formation and the general policy of the Government at home. But 
this advantage carries with it a necessary implication. If the Govern- 
ment ill 'India desire certain action on a first-class question of foreign 
policy they must attempt to persuade His Majesty's Government ; if, 
in spite of the full opportunity which they enjoy for making representa- 
tions, the policy of His Majesty’s Government cannot be adjusted to 
meet their views, India cannot utilise her international status to take 
an independent line of action. In regard to controversial inter-imperial 
questions the conditions are slightly different, but the result is the same. 
Occasions for controversy between two Dominions are rare, thoiigli 
there is a greater risk of controversy between a Domimon and Great 
Britain. It is generally, recognised, that , such differences ought to be 
adjusted domestically, for example at the Imperial Conference, though 
occasions when they are made, know, to' the outside world cannot always 
be avoided. For example,, diametrically- opposite views as to the regis- 
tration of the Anglo-Irish 'treaty with the League Secretariat have 
been communicated to the League.'; ^^Oecarions for controversy between 
India and a Dominion have mnfbrtunately: been not uncommoii* Here 
it is .accepted as an invariable ’principle- that any such difference should 
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be discussed domestically 'at tlie Imperial Conference or in' 

tions between tlie , Government in India and the Dominion Government^ 

eitber direct or tbrougli His Majesty’s Goveriinient' as intermediary. 

In . matters, ''however, of special Indian -Interest, of which some 
.examples ivere given in -paras,. 14—16 above, -the .Secretary of .State is 
concerned to a less extent. But even in such matters he cannot con- 
stitutionally divest himself of responsibility, nor indeed is it desirable, 
for practical reasons, that he should do so. He is ultimately responsible 
for the action of the Governor-General in Council and might conceivably 
take a different view as to the requirements of India’s interests even in 
a purely domestic matter ; moreover, though the Governor-General 
in Council can speak with greater knovrledge of Indian requirements, 
the Secretary of State is better informed of the conditions in which these 
requirements will have to be discussed ; he has more up-to-date know- 
ledge of the work of preparation for conference j to be held in Europe, of 
the attitude of the British Departments concerned, of other Empire 
Governments, and very likely also of foreign Governments ; such in- 
formation may have an important bearing on the tactics to be employed 
and is therefore helpful for the purpose of briefing the delegates even 
from the exclusive point of view of Indian interests. 

SecreMry of State's Control in connection with India's Ref resentation at 

Conferences. 

2L The Secretary of State’s control, in so far as it is in practice exer- 
cised, relates to the choice of representatives of India at conferences and 
to the instructions to be given to them. But, as will be seen from what 
follows, this does not mean that his control is exercised in the sense of 
overruling the Government in India. In the nature of the case there is 
seldom any occavsion for this because the conditions are entirely different 
from those which obtain when the Government in India and the Secre 
ta-ry of State differ in regard to an internal question of Indian policy. 
In connection with Imperial and International Conferences held in Europe 
the normal roles of the Government in India and the vSecretaiy of State 
are to some extent reversed ; the latter is the man on the spot ” and 
the former is remote from the scene of action. Consequently, while 
the Government in India are invariably consulted and usually take the 
initiative in making proposals, they are nearly always' ready to defer 
to the judgment of the Secretary of State and to accept any advice or 
suggestion which he may make before the final arrangements are decided. 
In these circumstances differences of opinion between the two authorities 
are rare, and when they arise''are capable: of easy adjustment. It will 
be seen from the following description of the developments that have 
taken place during the past eight years that something in the nature of 
a Convention is in process of being built up and that in these matters the 
relationship between the Secretary of State and the Government in India 
is of the nature of a partnership. • ^ ''..b. / ' ' ' 
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System of 3Iutiial ■ Consultation and \[Agfeement, 

22. It was early recognised that it would be difficult to find a satis- 
factory solution of the problem whether India’s delegates should be 
; formally, regarded as . delegates of the Government in , India or as .de-^ 
pendent directly on the Secretary of State. The problem took the form 
of the immediate practical questions, which was the authority to appoint 
and accredit delegates, to instruct them and to receive their reports. 
It was evident that a premature official ruling on these questions would 
be likely to lead to embarrassment in one direction or another. On 
the one hand, if it were definitely decided that the Secretary of State 
was the authority, it would give the impression to outsiders and to the 
Indian public that India’s new international status was a mere pretence 
this would have been unfortunate and very far from the truth. On 
the other hand, it would have been dangerous to foster any illusion,, 
which must quickly have been shattered by events, that the new status 
meant that India is as independent as the Dominions in regard to all 
external aSairs. It was thus necessar}^ to steer a course between Scylla 
and Oharybdis. After discussion of the difficulties a provisional modus- 
operandi was proposed in 1920. Though at that time there had been 
but httle experience of India’s new’* status in regard to her representa- 
tion at international conferences, most of the principles which were 
then proposed have been consistently adopted in the procedure which 
has since been built up. These principles are : — (1) That a formal deci- 
sion to the effect that either the Secretary of State or the Government in 
India is the proper authority in Imperial and international questions 
should be avoided ; (2) that it should be tacitly recognised that the 
Secretary of State is, as a fact, responsible for the representation of 
India in those questions ; but (3) that the appointments and instruc- 
tions should be subject to prior consultation and agreement betw^een 
the Government in India and the Secretary of State ; and (4) that reports, 
should be addressed according to circumstances. 


Appointments, 

23. In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 14th July 
1924, in regard to the representatives of India at that year’s Assembly- 
of the League of Nations it was stated that the delegates were appointed 
by, and responsible to, the Secretary of State acting in consultation 
with the Government of India, but in accordance with the principle 
laid down under head (1) care is always taken to avoid describing the 
delegates in their letters of appointment as being appointed by the Se- 
cretary of State, as such a description would give a misleading impression, 
unless it ^vere accompanied by the ne3€ssary qualifications. In the 
letters of appointment it is the ‘usual practice to make no mention of 
the authority wdiich appoints the delegates and to describe them simply 
as representatives of India.” This, phraseology ,is used at Imperial 
Conferences, League of Nations Assemblies, and at ail other conferences. 
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except in certain cases where the delegates are described as delegates 
of Government of India.’’ The deliberate object is to avoid any 
definition of the appointing authority so far as possible in communica- 
tions addressed to the convoking authority and to the delegates ; tO' 
state in all cases that the authority is the 't Government of India’’ 
might lend colour to an impression that India, like other State Members, 
has a responsible Government of its on ; to state that it is the Secretary 
of State would be to assert unnecessarily that the Government in India 
is only a branch of His Majesty’s Government. Of course, the letters 
of appointment have to be issued by some authority, and except in the 
case of International Labour Conferences, they are issued from the India- 
Office ; this is natural, because the India Office is the channel through 
which the invitations are received. Appointments to the International 
Labour Conference are made by the Government in India and notified 
by them direct. This procedure is followed because employers’ and 
workers’ delegates, as well as Government delegates, have to be ap- 
pointed, and it is convenient that the credentials of the non-official 
delegates should be prepared by the Government in India, since they 
alone have the precise information which it is necessary to give as to the 
organisations of employers and workers which recommended the ap- 
pointments, 

24. The principle of prior consultation and agreement as to the 
persons to be appointed is followed, except in rare cases where time 
docs not permit. Consultation may be either oflicial or private, and 
always ends in agreement ; the usual procedure is that the Secretary of 
State, upon receiving an invitation to a conference, asks the Govern- 
ment in India for their proposals ; on receiving them he is usually able 
to agree at once ; if not, he makes suggestions which the Government 
in India very probably accept ; if the difference of opinion continues,, 
the Secretary of State, even though doubtful of tlie wisdom of the 
proposals made from India, would probably agree to them unless the 
conference were a very important one and he held strong view^s as to the 
method of representation. Since this system was initiated only one; 
case has occurred in which, by oversight, a delegate other than the 
person nominated by the Government in India was appointed without 
first obtaining their consent. 

Instructions. 

25. There is always prior consultation, when time permits, a.s to 
instructions, but here the position is less fluid than in the case of ap- 
pointments. Both on constitutional grounds and for the practical rea- 
sons indicated earlier in this note, whoever represents India at a con- 
ference must obey any instructions which may be given directly or in- 
directly by the Secretary of State; this principle, is ^specially obvious^ 
at the Imperial Conference where the Secretary of State is himself the 
chief representative of India.. 'The, briefs for Imperial Conferences are- 
prepared by the Government, in India .and transmitted through the- 
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Secretary of State; if and as approved by liim; to; the otter delegates, 

' ' ' after : first:^ the . Government of India, if time permits'; on any 

■ important alterations which he may make. 

, Briefs for, the delegates to the League of 'NatioiiB .Assembly, where 
" the subjects on the agenda .are usually ' of a. wide and, general nature, 
are normally prepared' in the. India. Office, on 'materials supplied by the 
Government in India 'when necessary, . and , instructions, when required, 
are given by the Secretary of . State direct, .after consultation with the 
GovernmeB.t in India. ., 

Instructions for other, conferences' also are' sometimes prepared in 
the India Office ; when this is done the Secretary of State consults the 
Government in India beforehand, so far as is possible ; it may not be 

■ necessary to do so when the 'brief is based on material already supplied 
by the Government in, India or when'the Secretary of State already knows 
and agrees with their policy. 

Usually, however, instructions are prepared by the Government in 
India ; but they are submitted in draft to the Secretary of State for his 
approval, except in the case of certain classes of technical conferences 
in which India participated even before the war. This procedure has 
now been definitely laid down in a despatch from the Secretary of State 
of 1926, which was readily accepted by the Government in India. 

Lord Heading's Vieivs on the System of Consultation. 

26. Lord Eeadiiig in a note recorded at the end of his Viceroyaity 
stated his conclusion that the system of consultation had worked satis- 
factorily and that the Government in India, without any definition of 
its problematical rights, already in practice obtained all the advantages 
which it might claim. The Secretary of State had always consulted 
him, and thej^ had hy private communications arrived at selection of 
delegates. In almost every case, if not in all cases, the Secretary of 
State had asked him for his views regarding delegates and he recalls 
no instance of the Secretary of State failing to accept his suggestion. 
Lord Beading also pointed out that the League of ^Nations Assembly 
was largely concerned with European and international affairs of which 
India has but little knowledge or information, and that in practice it is 
more convenient that instructions (for the League Assembly) should 
issue from the India Office. 

Reports of Delegates. 

27. Reports on the Internatioeal Labour Conferences are sent to ihe 
Government'in India, a copy being simultaneously sent to the Secretary 
of State. Other reports are normally addressed to the Secretary of 
State or, if not in the form of a letter so addressed, they are submitted 
to the India Office ; this' is -convenient, as the Secretary of State is the 
nearer of the two authorities. Copies, of the reports are, of course, 
immediately sent to the Government' in India.' • 
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Channel of Communication, 

: 28.' Before 1919 the Government' in India were not permitted, ■with 
certain, exceptions,' to commimicate with ■■authorities elsewhere other- 
wise than' throiiigh, the India Office,- . They no.w have greater latitude, 
■but the* -Secretary of -State is still,, 'generally ' speaking, the pres- 
..cribed , channel for' correspondence on 'important .issues of fjolic)?" and for 
.comniiiiiicntions addressed 'to .the League of 'Na^tions^ and International 
Labour Office, except those on routine matters or relating to the siippty 
of information. Communications regarding signature of, or accession 
to, or ratification of, international instruments are not made direct 
by the Government in India to the international authority. The Direc- 
tor of the International Labour Office usually addresses the Govern- 
ment in India direct, sending the India Office copy of his communica- 
tions, but the replies from India to his questionnaires and communica- 
tions -on' m policy pass through- the -Secretary of State, Com- 

munications from the Secretariat of the League invariahiy come through 
the Secretary of State. 

Position of Indian States, Ruling Prince as a Bepersentatnm of India, 

{a) At the Imperial Conference. 

29. When the question of India’s representation in the Imperial 
Conference -was first discussed in 1915 it was not apparently contemplat- 
ed that one of the representatives might be a Ruling Prince. Lord 
Hardinge, in the Debate in the Indian Legislative Council on 22nd 
September 1915, suggested that the representatives, in addition to the 
Secretary of State, wmiilcl reasonably be officials resident in or serving 
in India,” 

Actually, however, a Prince has been one of the representatives 
associated with the Secretary of State at the Imperial War Conferences 
of 1917 and 1918, and in the Imperial War Cabinet, and also at the 
Imperial Conferences in 1921 and 1923, but not in 1926 nor at the Im- 
perial Economic Conference, 1923. 

(6) At the Paris Peace Cmiference, 

The prominent part played by the Princes in India’s war effort w’-as 
doubtless one of the reasons for including a Prhice in the Imperial War 
Conferences and Imperial War Cabinet. This also, presumably, ia- 
fiuenced the decision to make a Prince one of India’s representatives at 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, and the Maharaja of Bffianer signed 
the Treaty of Yersailles as one of the* plenipotentiaries empovrered to 
act in respect of India. ■ , ^ ' ' ■ _ , 

■ (e) At the League of Muion^^ Assembly \ . ' '' 

It was a practical necessity tiat India fVtod-not British India ” 
should become a Member of the League of Nations otherwise the Indian . 
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States would liave liad no part in the League except to the extent that 
they could be regarded as represented through His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, They could not be regarded as eligible for separate membership 
;as they are precluded from any foreign relations and consequently have 
.. no separate iiiternatiorial status, - . - . ■ 

India ” is defined in the Interpretation Act, 1889 [section 18 (5)], 
•as British India, together with any territories of any native prince or 
•chief under 'the suzerainty of His Majesty.” As the Indian States are 
part of India as a State Member of the League, and in view also of the 
precedents of 1917, 1918, and 1919, the question arose in 1920 whether, 
and in what manner, the Indian Princes were to be represented in the 
Indian Delegation to the First Assembly of the League, and it was 
decided that one of their Order might be asked to serve personally as a 
delegate. The Maharaja of Nawanagar was chosen accordingly as one 
of the delegates, and the precedent of selecting a Billing Prince as one 
of the representatives of India at the Assembly has since been folloived. 

30. It has been recognised that the inclusion of a Prince in the delega- 
tion is something of an anomaly, as the Indian States do not necessarily 
consider themselves automatically bound by all the treaty obligations 
assumed by the Government of India. Further, one Prince cannot 
answer for the whole order of Princes, as there is no machinery for the 
selection of a representative. Nevertheless there are certain advantages 
in including a Prince in the delegation. ^Tien the Government of India 
assume treaty obligations applicable to British India, they may have to 
rely on persuasion to induce the Princes to take parallel action, and it 
is therefore advantageous to Government and perhaps only fair to the 
Princes that one of them should be present so that he may watch over 
the interests of the States so far as possible and be able on his return to 
India to explain to his brother Princes the nature of the obligations 
which they may be asked to assume. 

Cafcicity in which he serves, 

31. The Prince who is included in the Indian Delegation does not 
and cannot act as a separate representative of the Indian States ; all 
three delegates are representatives of India as a ivhole, and in the letters 
of appointment the Prince, like the other delegates, is described as a 
representative of India. In the earlier years {e:g,, in 1921 and 1924) 
there were indications that the Princes themselves sometimes misiuider- 
stood the position. The true position, as now clearly understood, is 
that the Indian States have no' inherent' right to ^^representation” on'’ 
the Indian Delegation to the Assembly ■ ox Imperial Conference : a con- 
vention is being established that one member of it -will ordinarily be a 
Prince, but he is one of the representatives of the whole of India, and 
he and his two colleagues in e'qual degree severally and collectively re- 
present the interests of the States and’ British India. He has, it is true, 
.a peculiar position^, within the. d#g#ibh; itself, and though it cannot be 
paid that even there he,represejqts,tbeBtates the full sense of the term 
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because no madiinery exists whereby the States can select a pienipoten- 
tiary, he obviously represents the interests of the States in the sense 
and measure in which his British Indian colleague represents the interests' 
of British India ; in the event of a difference of opinion between the 
Prince and the other delegates, if he fails to convert them to his view, he 
must either acquiesce in theirs or resign. 

Position of Indian States in regard to Conventions to which India is a farty. 

32, Another fundamental question is how' far the British Govern- 
ment binds the Indian States when it undertakes international obliga- 
tions, The general principle seems to be clear. The Paramount Power- 
exercises some of the attributes of sovereignty on behalf of the States,, 
and in respect of those attributes His Majesty ^s Government can bind a 
State absolutely and by its own authority. The most conspicuous 
case is that of the control of foreign relations, in exercise of which His 
Majesty ^s Government can presumably bind a State in any matter 
which brings it into direct relations with other States outside India, 
e,g,^ the traffic in arms, suppression of slave trade with foreign coun- 
tries and the export of opium. Where, however, the matter is one of 
purely domestic concern, belonging to the sphere within vrhich States 
enjoy by treaty or usage varying degrees of sovereignt}", the position 
is different, but the British Government can still use its influence to 
secure the effective observance by any or all of the Indian States of an 
engagement, the provisions of which might be applicable to conditions 
obtaining in the territories of the States, 

33, The Government of -India was often ready to accept League 

Conventions so far as British India was concerned, where it was un- 
certain whether Eulers could properly be asked to enforce them in the 
Indian States. But a technical difficulty arose from the fact that these 
Conventions were drawn up in a form which involved their acceptance 
for the whole of India if they were ratified. In comiection with the 
preparatory discussion of the Slavery Convention of 1926, careful consi- 
deration was given to the general question of de vising means by which 
the obligations of League Conventions could be assumed for British 
India without necessarily committing the States. An article enabling 
contracting parties to contract out ” for pai*ts of their territories (such 
as colonies, etc.) normally appears in League and other Conventions, and 
a solution of the technical difficulty referred to was found by adapting 
this article so as to permit a contracting party to exclude territories 
•under its suzerainty. League Conventions now contain an article in 
this form. , _ ■ ' 

Case of Labour Cmventiom. 

34, It was not, however, possible- to apply this solution' to' ■'draft 
Conventions adopted at International Labour Conferences, which, if 
ratffied, must be accepted without, reservations. Further, the proce-^^__;;: 
dure prescribed by Article 405 of the 'Treaty 'would be difficult to foUow^'’:".'^’ 
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case,;', of each. Indian State and. it 'would' be.ubsurd,, a.s'iiigle: 
.dissenting 'State.' could prevent ratification of .a Conyeiition.^for .'.British 
'India./; .It was, .therefore decided in 1927/ after disciissio.n with the' ^ 
.eminent in, India, .to. 'explain .the practical difficulties to 'the.. Secretary 
.•General , of the 'League .and to mform him that ■■ when a draft L'abour 
.Convention is ratified' for Indian ■ its obligations . are ' accepted as .' app.lyiBg 
only, to. 'British India,' though thc' Government of India would, so far as 
.necessary, 'use their influence to, secure, its. observance .in the' .State ' also. 
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Financial Responsibility of the Secretary of State. 

.. So long as tlie Secretary of State remains answeraWe^ ,tO' P.arliaiiieiit 
for, tliel.maintenaiice of good' government in India, it iS'Vevident that 
he .cannot .escape from a Ml measure, of. responsibility for tie. financial 
■administration ' ill the broadest sense of the term. , .The' 'maintenance 


'of ^'SOimd 'fiiian not' only the . basis for the, maintenance ' 

of a good administration, but in this case the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of State is a matter of close practical concern to Parliament, seeing 
that on the authority of Parliament and on the faith of the Secretary of 
State acting thereunder, British investors have lent an amount exceed- 
ing £240 millions to the Secretary of State for expenditure on Indian 
purposes, mostly productive enterprises such as railways. This figure 
excludes liabilities aggregating approximately £80 millions in respect of 
Ptaiiway Debenture Stocks taken over by the Secretary of State, and of 
railway annuities created by him on the purchase of certain railways. 
Loans raised by the Secretar}?' of State in Council are charged on the reve- 
nues of India alone, and are not guaranteed in any way by the British 
Government, but the fact that the Secretary of State for India is a mem- 
ber of the British Cabinet has always been regarded by investors as 
placing their security in a class second only to that of the Imperial 
Government itself. The loans raised by the Secretar)^ of State under 
the authority of the East India Loans Acts and issues by the guaranteed 
Eailway Companies are trustee securities. 


2. While there can be no question as to the completeness of the 
Secretary of State’s responsibility for the maintenance of good financial 
order in India, his actual intervention in the details of financial adminis- 
tration has been a decreasing factor since the constitutional changes of 
1919. The India Office endeavours to make its touch as light as pos- 
sible, and broadly speaking the policy has been not to insist on the 
execution of the India Office views in matters of secondary consequence 
if the Government of India are not prepared on consideration to adopt 
them, but to hold fast in matters of major consequence where points 
of large principle or important matters of policy are involved. 

S. Apart, therefore, from certain financial rules relating to the grant 
of pensonal privileges or benefits, whose importance rests on considera- 
tions other than the amount of mone}^ involved, the financial respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of State in recent years has tended to be confined 
to the following main points, all of which subserve the wide interest 
represented by a high-class standard of financial administration . 

{a) The budget and exchange ; 

(6) Military expenditure ; 

(o) Railway and irrigation expenditure; and 
(d) Loan operations. 

{a) Budget md Exchange. 

' : -v ^4. As regards the budget,-; the Finance Act of the year is- the pivotal 
point -of .financial admimstration,yand,qn the maintenance of an equilL 
brium budget, depends the resemtion qf sduiid financial conditions in 
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the Indian money markets. It maj, therefore, he assumed that the 
Secretary of State would be prepared to..exercise his statutory authority 
if at any time he, felt .that the conduct of cent.ral finances was militating 
against prudent financial administration. This may be illustrated from 
the ey-ents that occurred towards the end of the war and in the early 
years after the armistice, when the finances of the Indian Government 
w-ere seriously disturbed by a . .number of factors traceable to the 'war. 
Budget deficits over five years ending 1922-3 aggregated about Es. 100 
crores, and during' that ' period the Secretary of ■ State endeavoured by 
•every means in his power, acting always in close concert with the Govern- 
ment of India, to arrest the deterioration and to place Indian finance 
again upon a sound footing. By means of increased taxation and drastic 
economy, financial equilibrium was restored in 1923-4, and has since 
been steadily maintained. At the same time, it lias been possible to 
remit certain taxation and this year to extinguish finally the remanent 
of the provincial contributions. 

5. The maintenance of a sound budgetary position by the Govern- 

ment of India is closely connected with the stability of exchange. This 
is a matter that has always been regarded as a special responsibility of 
the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State, as is well known, has to 
meet sterling commitments incurred on behalf of India, covering, for 
example, interest on sterling loans, payments for railway and military 
.stores, pensions and leave allowances to officials, etc., which aggregate 
in the course of the year to approximately £35,000,000. On the other 
hand, apart from unimportant exceptions, the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India are collected in rupees, and it is therefore necessary to 
remit from India to London large sums, wdth a view to meeting the ster- 
ling expenditure. It is generally agreed that it is imdesirable for a 
•country to increase its external debt more than is unavoidable, and for 
this reason it is the aim of the Government of India to raise in rupees 
not only the amount required to meet revenue expenditure in London, 
but so far as possible, capital expenditure also. Remittance of sums of 
the magnitude indicated above, in the course of the year, involves the 
maintenance of stable exchange, which, in its turn, requires that the 
Government, as the currency authority, should maintain adequate 
■sterling reserves, both against its own requirements and for the support of 
exchange. It will, at the same time, be appreciated that the maintenance 
of stable exchange between India and London is no less important for 
trade than it is for Government. The position of the Secretary of State 
in London, the heart of -world finance, may at times enable him to view 
the problems from a wider angle than is possible for any authority estab- 
lished in India. ■ " ■ , • 

6. An important development in this matter should now be men- 
tioned. In pursuance of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency, which reported in 1926, the Secretary of State in 
agreement with the Government of India, accepted a proposal made by 
the Royal Commission for the oreatioui of a Reserve Bank in JjKiia. 
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The creation of 'this. Bank iiivolyed.speciaUegislation which recently 
been before the public. It was proposed that India-j.:,. following the 
example of other coiintrieSj, should at- an early date, hake the step of 
handing over responsibility for currency ''and credit control to a Eeserve 
Bank created ad hoc and endowed by Statute' with,. speciah rights and 
obligations. The Eank waS' ,to be independent of. Government bn the 
one hand and of the.'.Xegislature on the,- other,.., andj: except for the fact^ 
that the Bank would maiiitain- close,- contact ' with the Government of 
India, Government would have ceased to be directly responsible for the 
measures required to ensure stability of exchange so long as the Bank 
carried out the charge entrusted to it. It was part of the propovsed 
arrangement that, if at any time the Bank failed to comply with the 
provisions of the Act which imposed upon it the duty of maintaining 
stable exchange, the Governor-General in Council might, by notification 
declare that the Bank had forfeited the right of note issue, and should 
then take over the public responsibilities entrusted to it, together with 
certain assets made over to the Bank for the purpose. Such a situation 
would obviously indicate a breakdown of the scheme of cuiTency and 
credit control through the agency of the Reserve Bank. The contin- 
gency was, of course, not one apprehended in practice, and the provision 
of the law was to be regarded as a precaution against a conceivable 
emergency. This project for the creation of a Reserve Bank in a form 
deemed suitable by Government was not accepted by the Legislative 
Assembly. The measure is accordingly in abeyance, and Government 
continues to exercise the duties of the currency authority. 

7. The Government of India Act makes no specific references to 
exchange as one of the responsibilities of the Secretary of State, nor is 
it mentioned in the list of subjects in section 67 (2) of the Government of 
India Act, in regard to which, without the previous sanction of the 
Gov^ernor-General, measures may not be introduced in the Indian Legis- 
lature. At the same time it is difficult to contemplate any measure 
affecting the rate of exchange which would not affect the public debt 
or public revenues of India. Thus the position of Government in the 
matter is secured by the Act. The responsibility of the Secretary of 
State is based on Lis general responsibility for administration in India ^ 
and even the creation of a Reserve Bank does not necessarily involve a 
change in the legal responsibility of the Secretary of State. This is illus- 
trated by the reference in the last paragraph to the possible resumption 
of control by Government. It is, however, -worth mentioning that the 
'inauguration of the Reserve Bank would involve certain amendments 
of British Acts of Parliament, and Parliament would thus have the oppor- 
tunity for discussing ,th.e implications of the important change that the 
creation of the Reserve Bank would involve. 

(6) Military Eoopenditure. 

■ 8. The significance of military expenditure to the Secretary oh State 
, in Oounoil^ arises on the Army side ..from" his. responsibilRy to Parliament 
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for 'tlie imaiiatenaH order- and for preserving tlie Army in 

India in a sound state, and on the financial side from the preponderating 
iiifluence that the military budget- exercises on the general budget of the 
Central Goyernment. This may be' illustrated by the fact that in 1928-9, 
of a total net,-: budgeted expenditure from revenue -of Rs. 86| crores by 
the Central 'Government. Rs. ,55 crores -are ■ allocated to military services* 
'The outlay on defence has therefore the. closest bearing on the main- 
tenance of budget equilibrium, the scale of taxation and the availabilit)’* 
•of resources for progressive , administration. Rules have therefore been 
laid down under which the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Coiincil is required to expenditure on the inception of a military works 
project estimated to cost more than Rs. 10 lakhs, and in the case of any 
other military measure to expenditure exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs. 

(e) Railway and Irrigation Expenditure, 

9. The railways of India are, with relatively small exceptions, the 
property of the Government of India, and have been constructed in the 
main out of monies provided by the Government. These monies have, 
to a preponderating extent, been raised by loans in London and in India. 
The control of India's debt is an important part of the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State in the maintenance of sound financial adminis- 
tration. An increase in debt means an increase in interest charges, 
which have to be provided from revenue, and it is, therefore, a matter of 
prime consequence that loans raised for productive purposes such as 
railways, should in fact be productive, i.e., that the work concerned 
should provide the interest on the capital, together with a reasonable 
margin for safety. Questions of purchase of railyrays or renewal of 
contracts with sterling Railway Companies involve important issues of 
policy with which the Secretary of State has always concerned himself. 
Further, the great cost of a large railway project is in itself a ground for 
the maintenance of final control by the ultimate authority responsible to 
Parliament, a fact which is recognised by the present rule requiring the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council to expenditure* chargeable 
to capital or to revenue on the construction of a new line when the esti- 
mated cost exceeds Rs. 1| crores. Irrigation is now mainly the concern 
of the Provincial Governments, but being a reserved subject " ulti- 
mate responsibility lies with the Secretary of State, whose sanction is 
required to project s estimated to cost Rs. 50 lakhs or more. 

(d) Loan Operations, 

10. The loan operations of the Governor-General in Council are not 
limited by law either of the British or the Indian Legislature, but the 
borrowing operations of the Secretary of State in Council are controlled 
by Acts of Parliament, from whom the Secretary of State seeks addi- 
tional borrowing powers as 'may be required from time to time. The 

^ It may be mentioned that railway and other capital expenditure is mainly “ voted ” 

"^expenditure."" ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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last occasion when such additional powers were sought was,,:,iii the .Ea 
India Loans Act of 1923, in which the Secretary of State obtained power 
to raise £50 million for railway, irrigation and other purposes connected 
therewith, and £15 million for general purposes. 

11. The execution of the Government.of India’s railway programme,, 
to which reference has been made in a previous paragraph, depended . 
in the past largely on the ability of the ■ Secretary of State to raise loans ; 
in London without unduly depressing, his. credit. In recent 3 ^ears it hasf 
been found possible to carry on without regular sterling borrowing, but 
the need for such borrowing may become apparent at any time,* and 
so long as this situation endures the Secretary of State cannot be in- 
different to the capital programme of the Government of India, of which, 
railw'ays form an important part. In this matter the Secretary of State* 
has a responsibility not only to the people of India, for -whose benefit 
the railways are constructed, but also to the investors in this country, 
w^ho have responded to his appeals for capital for purposes of construc- 
tion, and who look to him for the punctual discharge of liabilities in- 
curred in respect of interest and repayment. 

12. Powers have been given under the Local Government {Borrow- 
ing) Rules, under which, with the sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council in the case of loans to be raised in India, and with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council in the case of loans to be raised else- 
where, Local Governments may be permitted to borrow in the market. 
As regards loans raised in India, several cases have occurred in which 
such loans have been floated. No loans, however, have been raised 
outside India by a Local Government in the open market. The only 
authority authorised to raise loans in London on behalf of the adminis- 
tration of India is the Secretary of State in Council, who can raise such 
loans only to the extent to which he is expressly authorised by Par- 
liament. Any loan sought to be raised in London for a Local Govern- 
ment ill India would have to be raised on behalf of and in the name of 
the Secretary of State in Council, and would thus involve a draft on the 
Secretary of State’s unexhausted borrowing po-wers. Moreover, in order 
to qualify as a trtistee security the loan would have to be one carrying 
interest in sterling payable out of and charged on the revenues of India^ 
Le., the general revenues of India, which include the revenues of Pro- 
vincial Governments. In these circumstances there w-ould be no point, 
even if it were possible, in a Local Government seeking to raise a loan in 
London on its own account. If any change is made in the borrow-ing 
arrangements of Provincial Governments, as part of a scheme for in- 
creasing provincial autonomy, it is desirable that there should exist some' 
authority in India and this country, Who ’'will co-ordinate the borrowing, 
operations of Provincial Government., so ah to avoid competition and 
flashings of, issues, and^ generally assist in' arranging that the terms/ 
■ 'offered in any- particular case sh0uld;not militate against later operations,. 

* In the summer of 1027-8, £5,000,000, IncUa, bills were issued. These were later' 
paid oi! from the proceeds of a iong-ternDL sterling loan. 
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either by the same or another Governmenfe borrower. In due course the 
ReseiYe Bank, if such is created, will doubtless assist in, these respects. 
Meanwhile the duties are carried out by the Government of India and' 
the Secretary ■ of State in Council.' This ■ aspect of the case is alto- 
gether apart from the question' of control exercisedl for political cot> 
sideratio,sis. . . 


1st May 1928, 


a H. K.. 
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The structure of Indian Government Finance. 

The Govemment revenue and ■'expenditure of British India are en- 
■ tirely independent of those of ' Gre^at Britain. " It is true that certain 
-payments are .made from one to the other. For example, India pays 
the cost, incliidiiig a proportion of "the. expenditure of training, etc., of 
■every British soldier that she employs ; and conversely the British tax- 
payer makes a contribution towards the ■ cost of the India Office, on a 
basis which is described below. But such transactions are definitely 
•of the natiue of payments between separate parties on the basis of ser- 
vices rendered, and do not imply any mixture of the two sets of finances. 

2. In addition to the Central Government, there exist a number of 
Provincial Governments which enjoy a considerable measure of adminis- 
trative independence and which for the purpose of carrying out their 
functions have the disposal of certain revenues. The principle on which 
revenues are allocated to the Central and Provincial Governments res- 
pectively is described below. For the moment the revenues of India are 
to be understood as including both Central and Provincial revenues, 

S. The primary responsibility for the finances of India rests under 
the Government of India Act with the Secretary of State, who is answer- 
able to Parliament therefor. Financial povrers exercised by the Govern- 
ment of India, the Provincial Governments and subordinate executive 
authorities in India are derived from the Secretary of State in Council, 
either by direct delegation of authority or by means of provisions in 
the Act or the Euies framed under it. The budget proposals of the 
Government of India, particularly those affecting taxation, have to be 
referred to the Secretary of State in the fijrst instance before being pre- 
sented to the Legislature. The Secretary of State also exercises a direct 
control over the measures necessary to ensure that adequate funds are 
available to meet his sterling commitments and over the policy with 
xegard to exchange and currency. A separate note is being submitted 
on the financial relation between the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

4. The Government of India maintain in London a High Commis- 
sioner, whose function is to carry out agency work of various kinds on 
their behalf. A certain amount of the agency work in London on behalf 
-of Government is, however, so closely intertwined with the adminis- 
trative and supervisory vrork of the India Office that it has been found 
convenient and economical to retain it in the hands of the India Office, 

A calculation is made from time to time as to the extent to which the 
cost of the India Office is attributable to such work or to the definitely 
non-agency work of the Office,, and a division of the total cost is made ■ 

accordingly, the British Treasury paying a contribiition corresponding, I 

xoughly, to the cost of the non-agency work. In particular the salaries' | 

of the Secretary of Stare himself and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary , 
are borne in full by the British Treasury. 

The Indian financial yea|c begins on. the 1st April. The “ budget,” ' ' ' 
which in the'Case'"pl India ntea33^’'4Ee' statement ^pf estimated revenue , 
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and expenditure, of -tte ensuing- financial -year, .constitutes starting 
point of financial control. , ,In its 'final approTed form it- defines the ob- 
jects on which public money , may legally be spent and it prescribes 
limits for the expenditure of money on specific objects which may not be 
■exceeded. In connection with it there is passed the animal 'Finance 
Act, which authorises the raising of funds to meet the expenditure to 
be incurred on the public service. There is no one comprehensive budget 
for the whole of India, hut a series of budgets, one for the Central Gov- 
ernment and one for each Governor’s Province”. The procedure as 
regards the submission of the budget is, however, in all cases broadly 
the same. The description below relates to the Central budget, but 
may be applied, with minor modifications, to the Provinces also. The 
budget is prepared by the Executive and is presented to the Legislature 
usually about the beginning of March. In the case of the Central Gov- 
ernment, wdiich is bicameral, it is presented simultaneously in both 
Chambers. The presentation is accompanied by a detailed speech by 
the member of the Government in charge. The consequent procedure 
is divided into two stages, viz., the general discussion and (in the Legis- 
lative Assembly) the voting of demands for grants. Not all the items 
of expenditure are subject to the vote of the Legislature. Under section 
67-A of the Government of India Act certain kinds of expenditure are 
classified as non- voted of which the most important are : interest and 
sinking fund charges on loans, salaries and pensions of persons holding 
certain posts, and expenditure on political and defence services. It is 
open to the Governor-General, however, to give permission for the in- 
clusion of such subjects among those which may be dealt with in the gene- 
ral cUscussioji. Diuring the next stage the grants or votes are submitted 
one at a time to the Legislative Assembly, the order in which the votes 
are to be considered being settled by informal conference with party 
leaders. In accordance with English Parliamentary practice, it is laid 
down that demands for grants must emanate from the Executive Gov- 
ernment and not from private members, and that after a demand is 
brought forward the Legislative Assembly may refuse its assent to it, 
or reduce it, but may not increase it or alter its destination. Eeduc- 
tions, as in the case of other Parliamentary systems, may be designed 
either (i) to effect economy or (ii) to convey censure, obtain satisfaction 
or elicit information from Government on some point connected with 
the estimates. ■ ' . ■ . 

6, The demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly are submitted 
to the Governor-General in Council who by a special provision of law is 
empowered to restore 'any amount .cut' out by^he Assembly if he con- 
siders it is essential to the discharge of his responsibilities Further- 
more, the law confers on the Governor-General himself the power in 
case of emergency to authorise' such expenditure as may in Ms opinion 
be necessary for the safety_ or' tranquility; of British India or any part 
thereof/’.. ' 

. 7, ; Since the 'budget estimatesh-are/'m the nature of forecasts it. is 

; hound to happen that unforesisen' items hi expenditure arise .and that ' 
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the 'provisioii made for some items proveS' 

a supplementary estimate as regards the head involved is’ presented' and 
a supplementary demand is made,., the. procedure being similar,; to -.that 
observed with the original estimates. There 'is. also each year, accord- 
ing to present practice, a special reserv.e of £37,500 voted to be placed 
at the disposal of the Finance Department for .the. purpose of meeting 
unforeseen contingencies. 

8, The position of the Council of State,' i.e.,, the Second Chamber 
of the Legislature, with regard to the budget is different from that of the 
Assembly. The budget is presented in the Council of State also, and a 
general discussion takes place on the ludget as a whole, or any question 
of principle involved, but no motion may be moved nor may the budget 
be submitted to the vote of the Council. The procedure as regards the 
Finance Committee of the Legislative proposals for the year, is similar 
to that followed with any other Bill, and the legal powers of the Council 
of State are in this respect not inferior to those of the Assembly, thus 
affording a contrast to the position of the House of Lords vis-a-vis the 
House of Commons since the passing of the Parliament Act of 1911. A 
feature which facilitates the budgetary procedure by reducing the rista 
of friction and deadlock is the existence of the Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly. The Committee scrutinises proposals for new 
votabie expenditure, suggests retrenchments, and in general is consulted 
about the original and supplementary estimates prior to their being laid 
before the Assembly as a whole. 


9. As in other modern financial systems provision has been made 
for what is called appropriation audit, Lc., for ensuring that funds voted 
are not devoted to purposes other than those for which they are granted 
The system in India has been largely modelled on English practice. 
There is an auditor-General, to secure whose independence special piovi-^ 
sion is made. He compiles each year a report on the appropriation of 
funds which is considered by the Public Accounts Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly. The Committee has the duty of bringing to the 
notice of the Assembly any irregularities in the matter of api^ropriatiom 
The Auditor-General also brings to the notice of the Public Accounts 
Committee any other irregularities of any kind in connection with the 
receipt and payment of Government monies. He is concerned, how- 
over, only with expenditure incurred in India ; expenditure incurred is 
the United Kingdom is treated differently, there being a separate officer, 
the Auditor of the Accounts of the Secretary of State in Coimcil, who m 
■appointed under the Government of India Act, and is obliged to lay hk 
reports on these accounts before both Houses of Parliament. Under 
the arrangements at present in force, his reports are brought to the notice 
of the Indian Public Accounts Committees also. 


Provincial Finance. 

^ 10. The financial relatiom between, -the; Central and Provincial 'Gov- 
ernments may be broadly described by ^saypg that' the Central 6oyei»- 
meat acts as the. custodian Provincial Govern- 
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ments, wliich it pools witk its own, but that the Provincial Governments 
■enjoy a great measure of independence in the control of their resources 
both as regards the means of acq[uisition and the objects of disburse- 
ment. In the Government of' India Act, and in rules published there- 
under, provision was made for the delimitation of the functions of Govern- 
ment as 'between the Government of India and the chief Provincial 
Governments and for the definite assignment to each of these Provincial 
■Governments of specific revenues of its own. Effect has been given to 
■these measures of . devolution in' the nine- ‘"^Governors’ Provinces'.’’/. 
(Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam and Burma), and in the Province 
of Coorg. So far as these Provinces are concerned, the functions of 
Government have been classified as either Central subjects or Provincial 
subjects, and a general authority to control all matters coming under 
the latter head, subject to certain expressed provisos, has devolved 
upon the Local Governments concerned. The sources of revenue avail- 
able to Local Governments for the purpose of defraying their adminis- 
trative charges consist in the main of the receipts from those provincial 
subjects which are revenue producing, the principal heads being land 
revenue, irrigation, stamp duties and excise. In addition, a Local 
Government is given a small share in any expansion of income-tax (other- 
wise a Central source of revenue) that may be due to an expansion of the 
taxable income within the Province. When the division of the sources 
of revenue -was made it was realised that the Central Government would 
be left insufficiently provided, and it was therefore arranged that an 
annual contribution should be made by the Local Governments to the 
Central Government. As the result of the deliberations of the Meston 
Committee the total of the annual contributions at the outset was fixed 
at 983 lakhs of rupees (about £7 million). The distribution of the total 
payment among the Provinces was laid down together with a scheme for 
the progressive reduction of the contributions which it was the declared 
object of policy to bring about. Various reductions were made from 
time to time, and, in the 1928-29 Budget, it has been found possible 
finally to remove the last vestige of the Provincial contributions. 

11. Within each Province the field of administration is divided into 
two branches, the “ reserved,” administered by the Governor acting with 
his Council, and the “ transferred,” the responsibility for which lies 
'With the Governor acting with his Ministers. The general Budget pro- 
cedure is on the same lines as in the Legislative Assembly, but the power 
of the Governor to replace a rejected demand which he considers essen- 
*tial to the discharge of his responsibilities, is restricted to demands 
felating to a reserved subject. On the transferred side he can authorise 
expenditure in the face of the refusal of the Legislative Council only if he 
is satisfied that the grant is necessary for the safety or tranquility of the 
Province or for the carrying on of any Department — b , much more res- 
trictive condition. So far as the transferred subjects are concerned, 
the Secretary of State in Council has definitely divested himself, by a' 
utatutory rule made under the Government of India Act, of his ^ general 
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powers of superinteEdence and control, except in so far as sucli Subjects 
impinge upon other matters, e.g., international relations, as to which he 
cannot properly disinterest himself. V 

12. Provincial Governments are empowered, subject to certain 
restrictions laid down in the Local Government Borrowing Rules, to raise 
loans in the open market. Alternatively they may obtain advances 
from the Government of India through the medium of a Provincial 
Loans Fund, and this procedure, which has commonly been more conve- 
nient and economical for both parties, has been the more generally 
resorted to. 

Summary of Financial Relations. 

13. The relations between the Secretary of State in Council, the 
Governor-General in Council, the Provincial Governments and the Indian 
Legislature may, very broadly, be described as follows. The Provincial 
Governments and the Governor-General in Council have, in practice, the 
initiative as regards most kinds of expenditure, but they are subject, 
except as regards provincial transferred subjects, to the control of the 
Secretary of State whenever he thinks fit to exercise it by general or 
special order.. The Legislatures have no constitutional power to ini- 
tiate expenditure, but, subject to special powers of over-riding them 
given to the Governor-General or the Governor, they possess important 
powers of refusing supply and exercise control over the raising of addi- 
tional funds by taxation. 

National Debts. 


14. The National Debt of India includes (1) loans raised in India in 
the name of the Secretary of State in Council by the Government of 
India or a Local Government, and (2) loans raised in England bv the 
Secretary of State in Council. Borrowings by Provincial Governments 
are made under authority of the Government of India Act and the Local 
Government Borrowing Rules, but the loan operations in India of the 
Central Government are not limited by law either of the British or the 
Indian Legislature. The Secretary of State’s loan operations in Londoii, 
on the other hand, are controlled by Acts of Parliament, from whom he 
seeks additional borrowing powers from time to time as may be required" 
On the 31st March 1928 the total National Debt of India, including 
Post Office Cash Certificates (£31 million), but excluding a certain amount 
; of floating debt in the shape of Treasury Bills, amounted to £713 million.* 
This was divided as regards location as follows Rupee debt £3684- 
million, sterling debt £344|- million. The various sinking funds estab- 
lished for the reduction of debt have by a recent administrative measure 
been consolidated. The amount allocated for this purpose in the budget 
estimates for 1928-29 was £4 million. The main portion of the National 
Debt of India is not a charge on the taxpayer, but represents an amount 
invested in developing the resources and wealth of the country, for the 
most part in the construction of railtyay lines and irrigation canals, from 

, ; * This totel iaclndes not osly loans raiseimthe market, but obligations contracted 
la vanotts otiber ways, e.g., the deposits of the |»ymgg Bank, Provident Bunds, etc. 
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whicli the direct and indirect return . to . the . Indian exchequer has been 
Tery great. On the 31st March 1928 : the portion; of the debt so regarded 
as invested in productive enterprises amounted' 'to £610 iiiillion out of 
the total of £713 million. 

Miaintefiance.- of Exchange, 

15. Now that the rupee has, been stabilised at Is, 6d., the question of 
exchange policy does not loom : so .'largely '"in 'a .consideration of Govern- 
mental finances.' Nevertheless, 'Currency:;- -control remains a highly 
important function the efficient,, 'and '-successful ; discharge of which is 
essential both, to the financial .stabil'ity' 'of Government and to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the country, as a '.whole. "'The modern tendency is 
to entrust the management of'the, national currency and the correlated 
function of the maintenance of. a stable 'international ratio to a central 
bank of issue. Such a course was '-proposed for India by the recent 
Currency Commission, but the Bill embodying the proposals to give 
effect thereto was not passed by ; the "Legislature. For the present, 
therefore, this function remains in the hands. of .Government and in any 
case Government could scarcely disinterest-itself "entirely in the matter. 
The position in India in this respect is- peculiar -owing to the , large, p.art 
.played in the exchange market by Go'vernment transactions. , The main- 
tenance of a stable exchange depends largely on the continuance of a 
substantial excess of visible exports over imports (of merchandise and 
treasure), to balance the heavy Govermnent outgoings wffiich have to be 
met in sterling for the payment of interest on debt, pensions, railway 
material, etc. Over a long period the sterling payments of Government 
are made from the proceeds of the commercial export surplus, tlie mecha- 
nism being the purchase of sterling by the Government of India from the 
market. There are, however, many factors, of which perhaps the most 
important is the seasonal trade fluctuations, which disturb the even flow 
and would tend if unchecked to produce violent movements in the 
exchange rate.. It is the function of Government as the currency autho- 
rity to provide the requisite shock-absorber and so maintain stability* 
In this it is assisted by the possession of gold and sterling reserves. A 
part of these assets is included in the Paper Currency Eeserve,” which 
constitutes the backing of the note issue. This reserve, which may with 
certain limitations be held either in England or in India, is available 
to provide amounts in sterling to be sold to the -market against payment 
in rupees in the event of the exXchange threatening to fall below the lower 
gold point._ There also exists a second independent reserve, called the 
^‘'Gokl Standard Eeserve/’ amounting to £40 million, which has been 
built up out of the past profits on the coinage of silver rupees and which 
is available for the maintenance of the exchange. Under the present 
practice the profit accruing from the reserves, the interest on secu- 
rities held ill them, is treated as part of ,the ordinary revenue of (jo vern- 
"ment."" ■ ■■ 

' •_ ■ 30th April 192S. 


G. H. B. 
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FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


Financial Relations between the Central and Provincial 

Governments. 

It is proposed in this note to examine the basis on which Central 

and Provincial finance has been regulated under tlie scheme of consti- 
tutional changes iiitroduced by the Act of 1919. For the puipose of 
appreciating the position as it has developed in the various Provinces^, 
it is iMicessary to study the figures of provincial revenue and expenditure' 
from the year 1921-225 when the scheme was brought into effect. The 
statistical material in broad outline, so far as it is available_at the India 
Oftiecj is being supplied to the Secretary. In the course of the Memo- 
randum reference will be made to certain of the more important consi- 
derations that arise in relation to provincial finance as a whole, but iio> 
attempt has been made to examine in detail the situation of particular- 
Provinces, or to deal with possible modifications of the arrangements in 
force, seeing that this would involve anticipating a clean cut between 
heads of revenue appro- be made to the Commission in India by the 
representatives of the several Provinces. 

Before tlie recent constitutional changes, based on the Goveimment 
of India Act of 1919, were introduced, the sources of revenue enjoyed by 
the Ckmtral and Provincial Governments were not distinct. Financial 
settlements had been made with the Provinces and these were regarded 
as quasi-pemianent. The system .of finance depended on the existence* 
of what were knowm as “ divided heads ’’ under which the receipts from 
various sources of revenue w^ere divided between the Central and Pro- 
Tinciai Governments in specified proportions. Such a method of allo- 
cation became unsuitable on the adoption of a scheme wdiich looked to 
the development of progressive provincial independence in finance and 
administration. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report accordingly recom- 
mended the abolition of the divided heads with the object of making 
a clean cut between heads of revenue appropriated to the Central Gov- 
ernment and those appropriated to the Provincial Governments. 

It is desirable to refer to tvro variant methods under which provincial 
finance might have been regulated within the Province (on the assump- 
tion that the former divided heads were abolished). These two- 
methods are generally known as the separate purse ’’ and the joint 
purse'"’. It would have been possible, after deciding what sources of 
revenue should be placed at the disposal of the Provincial Governments, 

. ,to proceed to a further division and to allocate certain heads to the' 

■ reserved ” side of the Provincial' 'Governments and others to the 

transferred ” side. In their first Reforms Despatch the Government 
of India gave their reasons for preferring a scheme of separate purse 
on these lines., Such a scheme would- 'have been logically consistent 
’ with the idea of dyarchy though it/'w'Ould-' undoubtedly have involved 
' ' an additional complication in working.,'' -Further, as no scheme of divid- 
ing sources of revenue between.- 'reserved .-and transferred departments, 
would have been likely to produce '"an exact apportionment of, spending' 
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in 1921-22. Bs. 763 lakhs were paid 'by Mad^ the United Provinces ':; 
and the Punjab. But the Meston '..Committee did not regard the scheme " 
■of allocation, wliicli was , in reality based on the facts of the moment, as' 
representing an ideal standard;' -.For future years they recommended.' 
a scheme for working iip gradually, a,s contributions could be reduced, 
to a revised distribution of the 'burden between the Provinces, which 
would take account of future developments. .Certain changes were' 
made in the actual proportion in-'-wMclr the Committee proposed that 
the burden slioiild be spread, owung to the decision to require no coii-:^' 
tribiition from Biha-r and Orissa. Para. 17 of the Devolution Pailes: ' 
gives the initial. coBtribiitions, and para.. 18 embodies the standard ■ 
proportions which were to be gradually arrived at by crediting the/,' 
first remissions of the contributions tO' those Provinces which were , 
paying in excess of the standard 'ratio ■ at.' the .outset.*^ Apart from/', 
the temporary remission of the ..'.Bengal contribution from ..the' year 
1922-23, and the gra.nt of certain .' special .re'liefs .in 19',25-26 and 1926-27; ,.. 
for one year o.;ii..!y. iii. '.favour .-of Provinces which benefited, nither, only . 
slightly or not at all from the general,- remissions of the. year, 'the .arrange- 
ments in Devolution Rule 18 have been followed. Any disposition to 
upset the sclieiiie in principle has been strenuously resisted. It was '. 
always lioped. and the hope is now on the way to fulfilment, that the 
question of the proyiiicki contributions mould be solved by their dis- 
appearance. ;';/v///h'.;///./'/',//';'';i^'/'/: 

One .modification' of the original proposals, made in the course of 
the dise'cissions in Pai‘!.ia.ment, deserves ' special note.' 'It was .proposed;,' 
that' the ■P.ro'vi.rices should be given a small share in the increase in the,' 
income-tax revenue above the 1920-21 basis of assessment. The net 
amount so payable to the Promnces in 1925-26, the last year for -which , 
final iigures are available, was about Rs. 26 lakhs. T.he significance . 
of the imaimm was that it marked a departure from the -water-tight 
division of resources of revenue between the Central and Provinciai, 
Governments. The modification is obviously capable of extension or 
variation in form, and some suggestions with this end in view were 
made by the Taxation Enquiry Committee of 1924-25 and are still 
under coiisickration in India. It is wmrth noting that the income-tax 
concession has worked very unequally as between the different Pro- 
, "Vinces. Owing to a decline 'in the assessments Bengal and Bombay, 
where the main revenue is collected, have, in recent ye^irs received no 
share 'in the proceeds of the tax. 

, ^ ,y ^ "The standard profMsrtlans of the total contributions were laid down as folknys;— * 

. 17/OOths. V 
. IS/UOths. 

. 'rn/miis/ 

, ; 9/90fchs. 

. lil/aot-iiB. 

, 5/90ths. 

2i/mhsV ' . 



The scheme of^ finance based mn . the; Meston^ Eeport 

came in for a good deal of 'criticism' from the outset, not. only with refer* 
ence to the amount of; the, contributions" and the a-pportioiiment between 
the different Provinces', but 'also,. with regard- to"- the allocation of the 
heads of revenue : on , which the scheme '■ was 'based.' As regards the 
amounts, it may be said, that the' Committee only-, recommeiided that 
so much should be taken .from the . Provinces as' would suflice to balance 
the Government of, "India's 'budget,' and- that" in .their 'allocation between 
the Provinces the.' Committee- were guided,, in the'.'iQ,am', by the canon 
of capacity to pay., , It was' inevitable, that .different, assessees vsLoiikl 
take different views of the extent of the levy put upon them. AvS regards 
the allocation of heads of ' revenue,' it is to be noted- that, the heads re- 
tained for Central revenues include customs, income-tax and railways,^ 
which expand with prosperity (against which has to be set the defence 
expenditure for the whole of India) ; while the Provincial C4overnments 
had allocated to them the heads of land revenue, non-postal stamps, 
forests and excise* Of these land revenue only expands slowly by the 
process of gmdual resettlement over long periods, while in the perma- 
nentty settled tracts no additional revenue from this source is obtain- 
able. The excise revenue has been threatened on various occasions and 
cannot be regarded as necessarily secure or progressive. At the same 
time, the branches of administration under provincial control include 
such services as education, public health and agriculture, the develop- 
ment of which requires expanding revenues. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to sympathise with the position in which the Provinces found them- 
selves, and their diffrculties %vere aggravated by the special features of 
the post-war period, which necessitated organised retrenchment of 
expenditure. At the same time there seems to be no ground for clial- 
lenging the view adopted by the framers of the constitutional changes 
of 1919. that income-tax, customs and salt are pre-eminently sources 
of revenue which require central control and uniformity of rate through- 
out the country and were, therefore, rightly allocated to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The imposition on the Provinces of the obligation to make good 
the deficiency in the j esources of the Government of India was regarded 
as an unavoidable blemish in the plan, but it may also be admitted at 
once that in some respects the hopes of the authors of the financia] 
scheme, including the Government of India and the Secretary of State, 
have been disappointed. The conclusions ob'' which the Meston Com- 
mittee scheme was based assumed an exchange rate of 2^., which has 
not been achieved, and -the heavy increase in 'the cost of administration 
in India, resulting largely from the rise, in prices and consequential 
increases in the cost of the services,, has prevented the Provinces realis- 
ing the advantages of the increased spending;,power to the extent hoped 
for. Fortunately in recent years imprpvement^ in th.e position of the 

* A Bclaeme for separating railway.inaneerfrqm ttie geiieral jfinances of the Govern- 
ment lias since been introduced, wider wbieb Central revennes receive a fixed |>ercentage 
contribution on capital annually, plm a share 'orOTtpIna- profits. 


"Central Government lias enabled rapid headway to be made with the 
process of reducing the provincial contributions. The Joint Select 
'Committee of Parliament, who approved the general plan, emphasised 
■'the importance of bringing these, contributions to an end at the earliest 
possible moment. They expressed their trust' '‘that the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State in Councilwill, in regulating their 
hnancial policy, make it their constant endeavour to render the Central 
Government independent of provincial assistance at the ea,rliest possible 
date.” The Government of India and Secretary of State were in entire 
agreement with this view, and have from time to time publicly endorsed 
it. It is a matter for satisfaction that in the last few years the process 
of reducing the provincial contributions has been carried so far that 
in the budget of 1927-28 no provincial contributions were levied, the 
umemitted renmant of the original total of Es. 983 lakhs, m., Rs. 268 
lakhs, being abandoned as a special measure for one year, in the hope 
•of making the remission permanent next year.^^ A statement is annexed 
to this memorandum showing the actual amounts that have been levied 
since the introduction of the Eeforms, from which it will be noted that 
the Government of Bengal, to the difficulties of whose financial povsition 
the Joint Select Committee called special attention, have only been 
called upon to pay a contribution in the first year. 

The Commission wdll receive in India full statements from each 
Province on the working of the financial side of the scheme of 1919. 
But it may be convenient to them to have at this early stage of their 
deliberations statements showing how the provincial budgets have 
worked out since the introduction of the constitutional changes. State- 
ments bearing on the point have been prepared and are available, if 
required. In addition some graphs have been drawn showing the 
relation betw-een revenue and expenditure and the expenditure on 
"reserved"’ and " transferred ” subjects from year to year. The 
position has naturally not developed uniformly in each Province, but 
it will be found from these graphs that, speaking generally, expenditure 
has oga the whole been rising, and that the amount placed at the dis- 
posal of the transferred departments has also been on the up-grade. 
'This tendency will probably be more marked when the figures for 1926- 
:27 and 1927-28, become available. These years have seen the dis- 
appearance of the greater part of the contributions and the Provinces 
have thus been in enjoyment of larger spending power. 

Although the Government of India are now within sight of the time 
wdien the provincial contributions will be entirely abandoned, it - is 
-desirable to remove any impression that the attainment of tliivS goal 
means the solution of the difficulties of provincial finance: This is in 
no w^ay the case. Despite the absence of any levy in 1927-28, a deficit 
position was shown in the Budget Estimates of certain Provinces for 
the year. The problem, therefore, of enabling the Provinces to develop 



ilieir services, especially the transferred ■services, is still and is likely to 
remam a matter of pressing urgency. ' The question has received riineli 
..attention in India in recent years, and the Commission will fioii!.itIess 
receive from the various Provincial Grovemments informaticiii regar^iiiig 
■the additional recoiirces which they have been able to provide tor t!ie 
-expanding services by retrenchment of expenditare in certain direct-ions 
■and by additional taxation. The Commission will also have broiiglit" to 
■their notice suggestions that have been made in difterent qiiurters for 
■■:■ jiirther, action. , 

While the provincial contributions were in force, the teiicierii*y has 
probably been to look to the remission, of these levies as a means for 
-easing the provincial situation rather than to the imposition of addi- 
•tional provincial taxation. When the contributions can be finally dis« 
■pensed with, it may be hoped t'ha't the Local Goveriunents will be in a 
■position to tackle the question of increasing their revenues by iiidcpefi* 
■dent action more strenuously than hitherto, but there will still lie a 
tendency to look to the Government of India for further aid. ami pres* 
sure will no doubt be exerted to secure that a larger share of tlie inetuair* 
tax revenue is placed at the disposal of Provincial CTOveraiiictits, iis 
-.suggested by the Taxation E,nqiiiry Committee. 

As regards purely provincial taxation, special powers for tlie 

■imposition of- certain kinds of taxation for the purp>ses of the Froriu- 
•cial Governments (see Scheduled Taxes Rules, page 2tlti of voliniic 
Rules^ under the Government of India ' ■ Act}." ' Certain of tlie ' ' ' 

have increased their revenues since 1st April IJi21. by an enifaiiretnerit 
of Court-fees**^ and stamp clutiesf and by the jmwshion of 
ment duties,! a betting tax§ and a tax on motoi vehicles, ^ Clninges 
in provincial taxation are normally imposed on the aiifliorily of tio' 
Provincial Legislature and are, unless speciamlly limited in tlmr tuir- 
renoy, permanent, in this^respect differing from Centra i taxation, wliith. : 
as regards a number of items {e.g,, s*ilt, income-tax ainJ fmstal rates) 
is continued or revised from year to year by an aniiUHl ,FinaiM*e AvL 
'The procedure in regard ^ to Central taxation cwifomis in tills resj^cfl 
more closely to the practice of this country tkm does that of tin* Pro- 
■Vinces. It will be understood that in the case of the |iit4'er flic mm 
continue ordinarily from year to year 'unless some altemibn is being 
proposed. ^ 

b(»rmd»{l.~On 1st April 1&25 all outstoiidin,!? t-apita! 
jjabilities of the various Provinces to the GoveEnmeat of India were 


Provinct% Punjab. Bibar and 

and the United Province^ Punjab. Central Province, 

forni imposed an Eatertainweat, Tax and a tax on csertaia 


' ‘JUftited Provmees'ahd tbe Pun|ak 


A ':C 
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transferred to a Provincial Loans Fund, established to systematise the 
arrangements by which interest-bearing', advances are made by the 
Central Government to the Provincial Governments. The Fund is at; 
present the normal channel of provincial borrowing in India } for aL 
though borrowing in the market on -.the security of provincial revenues' 
is permissible — and the Bombay, United ^ Provinces and the Punjah 
Governments, have in fact made use of their powers in this direction- 
financial advantage accrues to provincial revenues by recourse to the' 
Provincial Loans Fund, financed by loans raised by the Government 
of India. The Central Government is in a position to borrow at lower 
rates than the Provincial Governments, and lends to the Provinces' 
from the Fund on more favourable terms than they could obtain fronr 
direct recourse to the market. 

It would extend this note unduly to discuss the financial position 
and future prospects of the Government of India, but it is important 
to note that the recent improvement in the finances of the Government 
of India, of which the benefits have largely been passed on to the Pro- 
vinces by the remission of provincial contributions, cannot be regarded 
as implying any extraordinary degree of prosperity. Apart faom a 
reduction of the Salt Tax which was raised for one year in 1923-24, the 
scale of central taxation remains, speaking generally at the level to- 
which the Government of India were forced in the period of post-w^ar* 
stress. Income-tax and super-tax have not yet been reduced below- 
the highest points reached in 1922. The general level of customs duties,, 
which before the war was 6 per cent., now stands at 15 per cent, ad' 
mhrem^ and there are exceptionally high rates on luxury articles. There' 
is at present, therefore, only a very small reserve in the way of taxation- 
against the emergencies to which India is subject. The Salt Tax is an 
important element in such a reserve, but the Government of India 
would he most reluctant to have further resort to it save in grave cir- 
cumstances. For these reasons it is important that the Central Govern- 
ment should as soon as possible make some reduction in the rates of 
income-tax and import duties. The Government of India, no doubt, 
hope that with increasing prosperity the yields of the existing taxes 
will rise, and that, if expenditure can be held in check, the additional 
revenue will enable an alteration in rates to be made which will be of 
immediate benefit to the taxpayer and will provide the Government 
with a margin against eventualities. The extent to which these desir- 
able changes will be possible is obviously connected with the question 
as to how far the Government of India can reckon on retaining the 
resources at present at their disposal. 


^ . 2hh 'December 1927^^ 


0. H. KISCH. 
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APPENDIX (see page ). 

Statement showing Pnmndal Contributions to the Central Oovemment for 
, the Years 1921-22 to 1927-28. 


, . Province. ' 

. .1921-22, 

:1922-23. 

1928-24., 

1924-25, 

1925-26.' 

1926-27., 

19.2'7.-28,. 



Lakbs of 
Bs. . 

Lakbs of 
Bs. 

lakhs of' 
Es, 

Xakhs'"of 

Es. 

LakJiS' of 
Es. 

lakhs of 

■ .Es,' . 


Madras . ' ' 


S,48. 

3,48. 

. 3,4S 

3,48 

2,22 

1,65*2 

Mil 

Bombay'. '■ , 


56 

: 56 

..56 

' ,56 

84 

28 

*» 

Bengal . 


' 6S. 

.. 


... . 



>» 

United Provinces, 


'2,40 

2,40 

2,40 

2,40 

1,83-S' , 

' 1,50-S 

»»• 

PuB|ab ' 


■ 1,75' 

1,75 

1,75 ■■■■ 

1,75 

1,18,-S 

^"'■•■'85-7 


Bmma . ' ^ . 


,64:' 

i 64 . ' 

'64" 

64 ■ 

44*4 

50-2 


toar and Orissa 


■ 

: 


.. 



»» 

Central Provinces 


■ 22 

■ 22 ■ 

22' 

'22 

13 

22 


Assam . 


15 

15 

.15' 

15 

9 

15 

»>„ 

Coorg . 




i 

1 

I ■ ■ ■■ 

•1 

•1 

•1 

tf 

Total 

., V :' 

■ „ , %83 - : 

^ 9,20 

9,20 

9 , 20 ‘ 1 '',"'' 

6 , 20-1 




• AUowmg tor Bs. 2,58 lalchs not yet finails* remitted; 




/Fiaancial ' E between His Majesty^S ' Geverninent:.^'' 

anil the Gwernmeiit ' af India* 

' : The Legal Positiok. ' 

L The. Act of 1858 .for the Better 'Government of India pravided on 
the one hand that expenses, debts, and- liabilities lawfully contracted on 
account of the Government of,. India' should be 'charged on the revenues, 
of India, alone, ; and, OH'the other- that, subject'-to, the- .-exception 
to beiow, those revenues should not be applied to any other purpose 
wliatsoever. The exception referred to was that provided for by the 
words without the consent of both Houses of Parliament'' in swtion 

55, Except for preventing or repelling actual invasion of Her 
Majesty's Indian Possessions, or under other sudden and 
urgent necessity, the Revenues of India shall not, without 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to 
defray the expenses of any military operation carried on 
beyond the external frontiers of such possessions by Her 
Majesty's Forces charged upon such Revenues.” 

2. The Act provided that the control of the expenditure of Indian 
revenues should be vested .in the Secretary of State for India in 
Gouncil-:-—^^' 

'^41. The expenditure of the revenues of India, both in India and 
elsewhere, shall be subject to the control of the Secretary 
of State in Council, and no grant or appropriation of any 
part of such revenues, or of any other propei*ty coming into 
the possession of the Secretary of State in Council by virtue 
of this Act, shall be made without the concurrence of •a 
majority of votes at a meeting of the Council.” 

When the Bill was before Parliament the question of the powers 
and independence of the Council of India was repeatedly debated. Sec- 
tion 41 w^as the outcome. 

3. So far as the financial relations between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of India are concerned, these provisions have 
been substantially reproduced in the Government of India Act as con- 

, solidated in 1915, Section 22 of the latter repeats, but for two verbal 
‘alterations, section 55 of the^ earlier Act. Section 41, while substantially^ 
unchanged, has been modified to provide for the delegation to the Gov-; 
eminent of India, the Provincial Governments, and minor authorities 
of certain powers of expenditure' previously^ exercised by the Secretary 
of State in Council, and reads as foEows:— ' ^ 

■' '*'21,. Subject to the provisions, of this Act and rules made there- 
' ' . underj, the expenditure, of "the revenues of India, both in 
' British India and elsewhere,' shall be subject to the control 
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of the Secretary of State in Council, and no grant or appro- 
. any'^part of those revenues, or of any other pro- 

^' ' perty coming into the possession of the Secretary of State ■. 
' in Council by virtue, of the Government of India Act. 1858j 
^ or this Act, shall be. . made without the concurrence of a 
ma.]ority of votes at a meeting of the Council of India : 

'' Provided that-’a- grant or appropriation made in accord- 
aaioe with provisions or restrictions prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council with the concurrence of a majority 
of votes at a meeting of the Council shall be deemed to be 
made with the concurrence of a majority of such votes.’* 

4. Accordingly the broad principle followed up to the present has 
been that each Government is financially independent of the other. 

The Welby CoMMiSvSioisr. 

5. There are, however, a number of items of expenditure in which 
both Governments are jointly interested, and varioxis arrangements 
have been made from time to time for the allocation of the expendi- 
tiue in such cases. A comprehensive review of the whole field of these 
payments of common interest was made in the period 1895-1900 by a 
Royal Commission, presided over by Lord Welby, which was appointed 
in the former year to investigate the administration of the expenditure 
of India. This Commission had as one of its most important duties to 
inquire into the apportionment of charge between the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and of India for purposes in which both are 
interested”. The portion of their Report which dealt with this subject 
covered the following matters (the most important of which are marked 

• with'anasterisk) 

' I. An analysis of the arguments on the question of the correctness 
of the apportionment of charge as a matter of business under 
the following civil and military heads : — 

1. Civil and Jliseellanems Charges — 

India Office. 

*(b) Aden. 

^{d) China Consulates, 

(e) Zanzibar alid Mauritius Cable. 

(/) Bed Sea Telegraph. ' 

(g) Euphrates, Tigris and Kanm subsidies. 

(Ji) P. & 0. Subsidy (Mail Contract). 

(i) Jeddah Consulate. ' 

- (fe) Beiini on and Surinam Consulates.. 
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"^'(a) Capitation Rate. 

Kilmainliam Hospitals-./:^::' 

^(f?) Payment for Indian troops employed out of India. 

3. Naval Charges — 

"^'Contribution by tlie Govermneiit of India towards tlie 
expenses of His Majesty’s sliips in Indian M aters. 

11. recommendation as to a procedure for the settlement, in 
case of dispute, of administrative charges. 

HI, "^Recommendations on the question of liberal treatment (the 
Government of India had asked for vspecilic reductions on 
various services, and had appealed generally for liberal treat- 
ment in the apportionment of common charges. 


India , — ils an 'outcome of the recommendations of .the; 
Commission, and of the ensuing discussions between the India Office 
and the Treasury, the following measures of relief to India in the appor- 
tionment of common charges were approved : — 


In respect of the 


Annual contribution 
t: by,, His; Majesty ■ 
Government, 


I. i (h) Military charges of Aden . , , • . 

I, I (>) (i) (j) Cost of the Persian Mission and certain other corj.' 
suiar establishments ....... 

I. 1 (d) Cost of the China diplomatic and consular establish 
ments . . ... . . . U'aker of . 

I. 1 (e) Zanzibar-Mauritius cable subsidy . . waiver of . 

III. Transport of troops between England and India (one half) . 


£ 

100,000 


12,500 

10,000 

130,000 


£257,500 


7. As regards the Capitation Rate for the training of recruits for the 
British garrison of India— L 2 (a) — then, as now, the chief continuous 
financial transaction between the British and Indian Governments — the 
Commission came to the conclusion that it was not necessary to revise 
the Capitation Rate of £7 lOs*. per head of the British establishment in 
India, which had been in force since 1892. They thought that it might 
continue in force for a further period of five or sis years, but that at 
the end of that time a geiiemi reyision- should take place (see para. 15)« 
This recommendation was adopted. 

i 8, Transport eontribuiion,-N£h.B Transport contribution of £130,000 
a year, granted in consequence, of the’ extra expenditure thrown upon 
India under the heads of deferred , pay, training, and passage charges 
by the introduction of short service, -was to be made in the first instance 
^tpending the , reyision of the. Capitation Rate (ioi further references to 
contribution, 'see paras,. T6 and 30 below). . 


m 
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. 9, India Office.— The Commissio.n .'had reconinieBded a giant of 
£50j000 a year towards the .oost:' of tlie' India ^^0^ it was decided 

to substitute for this three .grants or 'reliefs 'of.' approximately the same 
amount, forming part of the, total xelief- of- shown in para. 6 
above, rk , : — 

£28,000 of the total graiit 'of' £100,000 in respect of Aden ; 

Waiver of liidia/’s contribution of £12,500, in respect of the China 
establishments, and' 

Waiver of India's contribution of £10,000 in respect of the Zan;5ibar” 
Mauritius cable. 

10. Settlemenf of diffm^emes ' of ofmion— The Commission , examined 
inter alia the question of the settlement of differences of opinion between 
the two 6overnme.nts as to the incidence of expenditure. ■ They con.- 
sidered separately the case's of— ■' 

(1) Administrative charges — see 11 above. 

(2) The employment out of India of troops borne on the Indian 

Establishment— I. 2 (^?). » 

11. As regards the former, they thought that both (jovernmeiits might 
trust, on these departmental questions, the perfect impartiality of a man 
of judicial position, the award of the arbitrator being loyally accepted 
by both sides as closing the question. They added that the arbitrator 
would of course deal only with departmental differences of opinion and 
that questions of policy would not be referred to hii}!. 

12. As regards disputes of the second class the Commission recognised 
that arbitration in the ordinary sense would not be a sxiitable method 
of settlement. A tribunal of arbitration should be constituted, but it 
c^tild only be one of mediation. A part of the burden of the troops 
might reasonably be borne by the Government of India if that Govern- 
ment had a distinct and special interest in the matter a : stake, and 
they thought that justice would probably be secured if principles could 
be formulated which should guide, although they might not govern, the 
formation of the decision. They regarded the principle of geographical 
distribution as offering fair prima facie ground for the allocation of such 
a distribution, and they submitted the heads of a Treasury Minute with 
this object. They concluded with the following specific recommenda- 
tion : — We think that in the event of the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and India not agreeing upon, the question of ‘ distinct and 
special interest', a Committee might be constituted of two members 
appointed by Your Majesty's Government and two members appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council, and of a Chairman to be selected 
by the four members. This Committee should make a report to the 
Government -which should he presented to Parliament ; and the Govern- 
ment, within a prescribed period, should present its final determination 
for the satisfaction of botl Houses.' , The 'Treasuiy Minute would aid 
the Committee and the two Governments in arriving at a decision". 
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After considerable discussion,' in the course of which the India Office 
drew attention to the final character of the control over Indian expendi- 
hiire/ TOSted ' b^ Parliament'' in the Secretary of State in Council, 

the Treasury and the India Office decided to adopt this procedure 
(H. of C. 169 of 1902). 

, 13„. The, .Commission made no recommendation as to the settlement of 
disputes involving questions of policy other than those arising out of the 
employment out of Jiidia' of . troops : serving - on the , Indian establishment. 


4 


SuBvSEQUENT Events. '' ' 

' 14. ' Arbitrations of 1903 and 1904 . — In pursuance ' of , the agreement 
as to administrative charges, Lord Alverstone, then Lord Chief Justice 
of England, was invited, and agreed, to become Arbitrator in regard to 
such charges, and in this capacity he gave decisions on two cases referred 
to him by the India Office and War Office, liz., the incidence of the 
service pay for British troops introduced by Mr. Brodrick (after- 
wards Lord Midleton) in 1902 (Award of 4th May 1903) and subsequently 
abandoned, and the incidence of the cost of certain special defences at 
Aden (Award of 18th July 1904). 

16. Capitation Rate {see para. 7). — In 1907 the question of the Capita- 
tion Eate was referred to a Committee presided over by Sir Robert 
Ronier, a Lord Justice of Appeal, and consisting of two representatives 
of the War Office (Gen. Sir W, G. Nicholson and Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson), 
two rej)resentatives of the India Office (Sir. J. Edge, K.C., a Member 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, and Lieiit-Gen. Sir Beauchamp Dufi), 
and two independent members (Mr. Gerald Balfour and Lord Welby), 
The representatives of the War Office claimed that the Capitation Rate 
ougJit to be largely increased, and that India ought to contribute to the 
cost of the British Army Reserve. The representatives of India con- 
tended that the Capitation Rate ought to be abolished, and resisted the 
claim of the War Office in regard to the Reserve. In 1908 the Com- 
mittee made a preliminary report, in which they accepted the principle 
which has prevailed for so many years, that India should pay the cost 
of raising, training, equipping and transporting the annual drafts and 
reliefs’’. They considered it right, on the other hand, ‘'to proceed 
(at any rate at present) on the principle that India should not pay part 
of the cost of the Reserve”. They did not proceed to discuss the amount 
of the Capitation Rate, for in the metotime the Secretaries of State 
for War and for India (Mr. Haldane, afterwards Lord Haldane, and 
Mr. Morley, afterwards Lord Morley), arrived at a compromise imden 
which the War Office received ' an additional payment of £300,000 a 
year, or about one half of the estimated increase they had proposed to 
claim. With this addition, the Capitation Rate was rai>sed from £7 
per head of the establishment of the 'British troops in India to £11 8«. 
and remained at this figure iintil'the 1st' April 1920, the payments being 
'oontinaed during the Great War although' the supply of regular recruits 
' had .to be discontinued during that period (this- arrangement m-as adopted 
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ill the spirit of the Parliamentary Resolutions of 1914, under which the 
Govemment of India undertook to' bear -the ordinary charges of the 
troops despatched from. India for service in. the war). {For subseqmrd 
disemsions of the Capitation Rate,, see pwra. 31 behuK) 

16 , Trampmi contribiBion.—The ' agreement reached between Mr. 
Haldane and Mr, Morley in,cliided-a'-. provision 'that the contribution of 
£130,CM)0 a year made by His Majesty’s , Go vernnient towards the cost 
of transporting British troops between England and India {see para. 
S above) should remain in force. {Far subsequent discussions regarding 
this eontnbidion, ' see pum, 30 below.) 

11. The Navy. — In 1907 the Admiralt}^ proposed that India should 
make a general contribution of £1,600, OCX) a j^ear towards the cost of 
the Royal Navy, in lieu of the localised contribution of £100,000 paid 
by her in respect of the cost of certain vessels employed in Indian waters, 
hir. Morley opposed this suggestion on the ground of the heavy military 
charges of India, her contributions to Imperial defence as a whole being 
fully proportionate, he considered, to her resources, to her interests, and 
to the advantages she derived as a member of the Empire. Taking this 
view, he refused to entertain a proposal of the Admiralty that the 
matter should be submitted to the arbitration of the Lord Chief Justice. 

18. In 1908 the Admiralty submitted a fresh proposal, riz., that the 
contribution of £100,000 a year should be raised so as to cover the cost 
of iipkeep of the whole of the East Indies Squadron, then estimated at 
£330,0C>0 a year. This proposal was .rejected on the same generiil grounds 
by Mr. Morley, who considered that the question must be regarded as 
part of the general question of the financial relations between India and 
the United Kingdom, and of the burden which could reasonably be laid 
upon the Indian taxpayer. It ought, he held, to be considered in com 
ilection with the other charges which under Act of Parliament, or in 
accordance with established practice, were already borne by Indian 
revenues. The total defence expenditure of India as it then stood 
represented in his view the maximum charge which could equitably be 
laid upon the Indian taxpayer beyond what might be involved in the 
gradual and unavoidable growth of expenditure to be expected under 
existing arrangements without the acceptance of any new’ charge. He 
again refused submission of the matter to arbitration, inasmuch as the 
arrangement made in 1902 W’as not intended to apply, and could not 
apply, to questions of policy, which must necessarily be decided on 
the responsibility of His Majesty’s Ministers. 

19. In 1913 the Admiralty made a third proposal, namely, that India 
should undertake the complete protection of her own trade and the safe* 
guarding of her interests not only in the Persian Gul' but also in the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal, and for that purpose should provide 
the cost of the construction and maintenance'pf a squadron in her waters 
sufficient to control the lines of communication passing through those 
Seas and should defray the cost- of- renewals when the vessels were worn 
out. The Admiralty offered,iq';a#fet\at;;the outset _ by providing two, 
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capital ships free of charge. The imtial cost of maintenance was esti* 
mated hy the Admiralty at about £600,060 a year. The -Great War 
intervened and the proposal was' not pursued, but the view taken by 
the India Office and the Government of India' was that on similar grounds 
to those advanced in 1907 and 1909 there 'was ^ no case for a durther 
contribution by India to'wards the defence expenditure of the Empire. 

20. ^ The India Offi.ce, — In the Government of India Act statutory 
provision was made for the first time that a portion of the cost of the 
India Office should be borne b}^ Imperial revenues. Section 2 (3) of 
theActranasiollows:— 

(^) The salary of the. Secretary of State shall be paid out ; of 
moneys- provided by Parliament, and the salaries of Ms' under- 
secretaries and any other expenses of his department may be 
paid out of the revenues of India, or out of the moneys 
provided by Parliament.'’ 

21 . This was coupled with a provision granting the Treasury a measur e 
of financial control over the establishment of the India Office : — 

*'17 (1) Xo addition may be made to the establishment of the 
Secretary of State in Council, not to the salaries of the persons 
Oil that establishment except by an Order of His Majesty in 
Council, to be laid before both Houses of Parliament within 
14 days after the making thereof, or, if Parliament is not 
then sitting, then within 14 days after the next meeting of 
Parliament," 

22. In accordance with the intention underlying this provision, a 
siurn of about £114,000 a year is at present contributed by the Treasury in 
respect of the administrative charges of the India Office. 

23. Great War : financial adjustments ami question of Arbitration . — 
During the Great War financial adjustments of large amount were made 
between the Imperial and Indian Governments. These arose out of the 
despatch from India of troops for service in Idle war. the substitution of 
Territorials and Garrison troops for tJie regular British soldiers in Indip,, 
and the supply of munitions by India. At the outbreak of the war the 
Government of India undertook to bear the ordinary charges of the troops 
despatched from India (Resolutions of both Houses of Parliament, 16th 
September and 26th November 1914), and they subsequently made a, 

’ cash contribution of £100 millions towards the cost of the War (Resolu- 
tions of 14th March 1917). In 1918-19 -a Further Contribution of, 
£13,600,000 was made, which still awaits the sanction of Parliament 
{see below). To facilitate the .accounting arrangements in connection 
with the Resuhitions of 1914 it was agreed that the War Office should 
meet the full actual cost of the trodps;:deBpatched from India, receiving 
in reduction of these charges sums estimated to represent what the troops 
would have cost if they had remained iu India* The War Office also 
sfegijg^ed to accept the certificates "of Indian audit in support of the ac- 
curacy ■‘df ’the claims, ^while'Teaeryipg;^ right to question any item in 
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princdple. Under these arrangements extraordinary expenditure by India 
amounting to £370 millions was adjusted expeditiously and without 
difficulty. There remained, howeverj certain items of expenditure as 
to the incidence of which agreement was not reached. Three of 
these. , wene : of . specially, large, 'amoirnt ' 

(1) A claim, estimated roughly at ’£40 millions, by the War Office 

against the India Office for an Indian service share of the 
casualty pensions granted to, or in respect of, the officers 
and men of the British Service who were disabled, or who 
died, as a result of service in the Great War, and who had 
previously served in India. This claim was based on an 
agreement of 1870, since which date the practice followed 
by the two Departments had been to share casualty pensions, 
other than wounds pensions, in whatever part of the world 
the casualty occurred, on the basis of the relative periods 
spent by the officer or man on the British and Indian Esta- 
blishments, respectively. The India Office held that, except 
as regards wounds pensions, the practice followed since 1870 
had not been in accordance with the agreement, and that 
wffiile on the average of campaigns since that date the adop- 
tion of the practice in question had not operated unfaiiiy 
to India, except in the case of the South African War, it 
would be wholly unfair to India and a breach of the Govern- 
ment of India Act to apply it in the circumstances of the 
Great War, and that the question must in any case be 
governed by the larger question of the undertakings attached 
to the offers made by the Indian Legislature to contribute 
to the cost of the wmr. These offers w^ere of a purely voluntary 
^ character, and the Council of India were not prepared to 

arbitrate on the interpretation which should be placed on 
the intention of the Indian Legislature in making these 
voluntary offers, whether in the case of the original or the 
further contributions. At the same time the India Office 
offered to hand over to the War Office the pensionary savings 
to India, amounting to about £6| millions, resulting from, 
the casualties among the British troops in the Great War, 
as India had no wdsh to make a profit out of these casualties* 

(2) Reference has been made above to a Further Contribution 

by the Government of India of £13,600,000. This sum was 
very much smaller than the amount originally contemplated 
by the Government of India when the contribution was first 
announced by them in September 3918, and the War Office 
claimed that under the terms of that aimouucemeiit the 
amount handed over ought to have been higher by about 
. : A ' £10 millions.-,' The India Uffiice held,' on the other hand, that 

the reduction made was. strictly in accord with provisos set 
forth by the Government of .India in the announcement in _ . 
' question, under wMch the' contribution was ^ to be liable ^ 
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reduction if the war should terminate at an earlier date than 
the Government of India contemplated in September 1918, 
if trouble should break ■ out on the Indian frontier or if 
famine should occur in India, all of which eventualities had 
come to pass. Actually the reduction made was -about £7 
millions less than if the Government of India had regidly ad- 
hered to the terms of the provisos; The India Office also 
claimed, as stated above, that the Government of India were 
entitled to interpret the terms of their own gift. 

(3) The third claim related to expenditiue in South and EavSt Persia 
in 1919-21, amounting to about £12|- millions, in connection 
with what was known as the Malleson Mission and its sup- 
porting troops. The Imperial Departments concerned pro- 
posed that half of the cost should be borne by Indian revenues, 
but the India Office, while willing to meet half of the purely 
political charges, and to arbitrate as to the amount of those 
charges, declined to meet any part of the extraordinary 
military charges, which formed the great bulk of the total 

24. As a sequel to departmental discussions, the first two of these 
claims were referred in 1921 to an inter-departmental Committee, over 
which Mr. Baldwin, then Financial Secretary to the Treasury, presided. 
The Committee submitted an agreed statement of the respective cases, 
but made no recommendations. The third claim was the subject of a 
separate Committee set up by Mr. Churchill, then Secretary of State 
for War. This Committee, over which Sir Charles Harris presided, 
similarly failed to reach a settlement. It considered, inter alia, the 
question whether the matters at issue in connection with the Malleson 
Slission claim could not be settled by arbitration. The Imperial members 
of the Committee recommended the adoption of this course. The 
India Office members, on the other hand, considered that the incidence 
of the expenditure in question turned on a single constitutional issue, 
viz., whether it w^as of such a character this it could legitimately be 
imposed on Indian revenues. In their view this issue was one which 
could not with propriety be referred to arbitration in whole or in part. 
Mr. Montagu, then Secretary of State for India, ofiered to submit the 
matter to a Committee of the kind proposed by the Welby Commis- 
sion, and agreed to by the India Office and the Treasury {see para, 12 
above), for dealing with the incidence of charges connected with the 
employment outside India of troops serving on the Indian Establish- 
ment, , Under this procedure the Committee would make a report to, 
the Government, which should be presented to Parliament, and the 
Government would present its final determination for the ratification 
of both Houses of Parliament.,' Mr. Montagu made .it clear, however^ 
that he must' reserve ^ to the Seerethry. of State' in Council the powers of 
control of 'expenditure of the revenues of India conferred by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, under which no grant"or'appropriation of any part of 
; thosO''- revenues can be made withoutsthe/cpnourrence of a majority of 
A Councifof'InpmV. ‘Hia offer was not accepted. 
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25. From 1921 onwards the question , of arbitration in connection 

./witli/tbe clisputecl;^ lias been repeatedly revived by the Imperial 

Departments. 'The Secretary of State for India iG'Coimcil, .ivhile ;quite 
.willing .that certain, of the minor claims .in ' dispute should he referred. 
tO' arbitration: ' .lias remained of opinion that the three .major.; claims 
referred .to above were not 'suitable .for submission tO' ■arb.itration* ■ His 
attitude in the ■matter was clearly set forth in 'a -letter .from .Lord Pee! 
to Sir Laming Worthington-Evans of 13th -May 1922,. in.' paras'.'h and 9 
of which he stated.:— .' 

'98. I feel quite sure that it is far from the intention of the Coimcii 
to take up in any way an ohstructive or unreasonable attitude. 

They woiiicl agree to arbitration wherever they possibly could. 

They feel, ' however, that there are '■ certain questions, any 
forced settlement of which must lead to most violent agitation, 
and possibly even, as in the past, catastrophe ; and that the 
only right course is to act in these matters with the constitu- 
tional assent of the Government, in the present case 
with the combined assent of the Government of India and 
the Indian Legislature. This of course is not a new principle, 
as even before the introduction of the recent constitutionai 
reforms the concurrence of the Indian Government and 
Legislature was secured to the 'normal cost V contribution 
to the £100,000,000 contribution and to India’s further con- 
tribution towards the cost of the war. The position taken 
up by my Council is that it is incumbent on them in such a 
case as the £40,000,000 claim to employ their statutory power 
of vetoing expenditure in a way which will lead either 
{a) to a prior reference to the Government of India and the 
Indian Legislature, or (6) to the assumption by His Majesty’s 
* Government directly of the responsibility of dispensing with 

such a reference ; for the British Government lias of course 
in the last resort a power of action in spite of the awkward 
position which section 21 of the Government of India Act 
may be used to bring about. 

9. If the Indian Legislature was so consulted and agreed either 
to (a) acceptance of such a claim, or (6) partial acceptance 
of the claim by way of compromise/ or (e) arbitration, the 
Council of India would not stand in the way of any of these 
solutions 

^9 This offer, like that made by Mr, Montagu in connection with the 
specific claim in respect of East Persia, was not -accepted. . 

26. In 1914, owing to ill-health, Lord Alverstone had been obliged 

to resign the position of arbitrator on administrative questions, and his 
place Was taken for two periods of three years each by Lord Diinedim 
Lord Dunedin’s services were not invoked during the six years for wiiicii 
lie acted, and in 1920' the appointment .was- allowed to lapse.' ' It was felt 
by..,t.h...e.....Ind.i..a...IMce.....thatdt....might.,pos4hly..be....,n^^ 
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ill tlie future the .soliitians recommended by the Welby Comiiiissiori 
would be the most suitable means for the settleinent of disputes. Sub- 
seqiientiy two questions at issue between the India Office and the Imperial' 
Departnieiits were referred by mutual consent to the arbitration of Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans, then Minister without portfolio. One dealt 
with freight charges claimed by the Ministry of Shipping, the other with 
the incidence of an exchange concession granted to British troops oii' 
the Indian establishment in connection with the issue of their Great War 
gra.-tiiities. The sum at issue in the latter case amounted to over' 
£ 1 , 060 , 000 . 

' •27., In August 192,2' a proposal was made that Mr. (aiterwards Sir 
Austen) Chamberlain, in view of his. intimate knowledge of Indian 
questions and outlook, should act as arbitrator on the outstanding war 
questions, and if he found that the net liability lay with India, slioiild 
consider how far in equity the various contributions made and promised 
by India towards the cost of the war could be properly set off against 
it. The Cfovernment of India felt, however, that it was impossible to- 
accept the arbitration of a member of the British Government, however 
eminent and howwer strictly impartial he might wish to be, and no doubt 
would be, in his conclusions. Moreover, even if a legal claim could 
be established by the War Office for the whole or part of their claims, 
India's answer ^vouid and must be that if she had ever imagined that 
such claims would be advanced after the war she would not have con- 
tributed the sum of £100 millions towards its cost. 

28. In July 1923 a resolution was moved in the Council of State in 
India that in all matters in w-liich the apportionment of financial liabilities 
between the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government might 
be in dispute between those Governments, no compromise should be 
made between them without the previous sanction of the Indian Legisla- 
ture ; and that if arlntration were resorted to. the arbitrators should Ife- 
the Premiers of the Empire in Conference assembled and nobody else. 
Both motions were opposed by the Government of India as unconstitu- 
tional or inconvenient and tvere defea,ted. 

29. In Februaiy 1925 the Secretary of State for War, Sir L, 
Worthington-Evans, proposed, subject to the approval of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a copipromise settlement of all the outstanding waiq 
questions, under which India would pay on balance a sum of approxi- 
mately £3 millions. This offer was not accepted by the Secretary of 
State for India, Lord Birkenhead, who 'Claimed that, on the contrary,, 
a net payment of £4 millions ought 'to'be ma-de to India. As a result ojE'^ 
further discussion the Secretary of ;State'for War, the Minister of Pen- 
sions, and .the SecretarT'Of’Stateior India- recommended to the Cabinet 
in March 1927 a no-payment’'^’'', settlement of these 'questions, but the 
Cha'iicellor of the Exchequer (Mf-'',, Winston Churchill) objected to this- 
proposal. He was prepared, to prrt' the ''questions at issue to arbitration ; 
to. allow the Secretary of 'State- for .'India to nominate the arbitrator; 
and tO‘, agree beforehand to abide., by, the arbitrator’s decision. At the 
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'Same time he did not suggest that., any;' measure/of compulsion should be 
applied to the Indian . Government if they 'repudiated the result of the 
award, assuming that it was unfavourable, 'to .them. In view of the cons- 
titutional position, as explained in, Lord ■PeeF.s letter of 13th May 1922, 
Lord Birkenhead vras unable, to 'assent '.to. this course. He pointed out 
that at first sight it might seem 'that things', had merely drifted into an 
imjxme, and that it ivas a scandal ' that two great Departments of His 
Majesty's Government should be able 'to wTangie indefinitely, and that 
there should be no solution except ' 'the -surrender of one of them. But 
this, he said, was no accident.' It must he taken to have, been the deli- 
bemte intention of Parliament 'when 'it passed the' Government of India' 
Act in 1858 and left it unamended in this respect ever since, to enable 
an independent body like the Council of India to prevent the British 
'Government from imposing charges at "will on Indian revenues. , If 
the Cabinet insisted there were two alternatives : that wliicli, the Council 
■of India indicated in Lord Peels letter of 13th May 1922“-~arbitration 
with the previous consent of the Government of India and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and that proposed by the Chancellor — arbitration with- 
out previous consent, but equally without obligation to abide by the 
result. While he regarded neither as likely to lead to any useful result, 
h.e was prepared, if so required,, tc consult the Ticeroy as to the choice 
between' them. The suggestion w^as made, but not accepted by Lord 
Birkenhead, that if some machinery could be devised for the settlement 
of future disputes of the same order (of which the Cabinet understood 
there w’-ere several on hand between the India Office and the War Office) 
the British Government might adopt a generous attitude in the case of 
the war claims. A deadlock having been reached, the Cabinet agreed 
that for the present the outstanding war claims must remain unsettled, 

30. Incidence of cost of Aden and Sea Transport Conitribution,— 
Jii 1927, after prolonged inter-departmental discussions as to the inci- 
dence of the cost of Aden, wdth a view to the introduction of arrange- 
ments more favourable to India, agreement was reached between the 
India Office, the Colonial Office, and the W^ar Office, and was approved 
by the Cabinet. Under these arrangements the military and political 
control of Aden has been permanently transferred to His Majesty's 
Government, The Government of India are to contribute a fixed sum 
of £250,000 a year towards the military and political charges for three 
years from 1st April 1927, the contribution to be reduced thenceforw^ard 
"to one-third of those charges, subject to a maximum of £150,000. Aden 
continues to be part of India, ^ the civiL settlement, with its receipts ancV 
. expenditure, remaining under the control of the Government of India. 

Simultaneously with this settlement^ Lord Birkenhead and Sir L. 
Wortliington-Evans agreed to a suggestion of the Cabinet that the ques- 
tion of the continuance after 31st. Match 1:927 of 'the Sea Transport . 
Subsidy of £130,000 a year paid by 'the War' -Office to the India Office 
{see paras. 8 andi6) should be submittedAo the arbitration of the Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Cava awarded that afiase-had not been made out for 
the immediate discontinuance of the subsidy^ but he thought that the 




imder section 5 of, the Economy (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 'of 1926» 
The Secretary of Sta”.§ in Council holds that in view of the Governinent 
of India’s proprieta-ry interests in the transactions giving rise to the 
surplus in question, they are entitled to a share in it, and he has claimed 
£59,000 on this ac« ’ -it. The suggestion of' .arbitration is under consi- 
cleratioii by the: Treasury. ' The attitude of the India Office in regard to 
this case is that there is a 'vital difference between arbitration on mattei’B 
in which ''cGiistituti issues are involved and arbitration on a matter 
such as this, which 'is 'simply one of the fair division between the Imperial 
and Indian Go vernnients of unanticipated profits arising out of a set of 
;ft{€m*-commercial transactions in ■ which both Governments were con- 
cerned.'' . ■ 

Present .Position. , 

33. The general position at present in regard to the more important 
of the questions dealt with by the Welby Commission is indicated in 
the following table, co;iTespondmg to that given in para. 5 above: 

I. ■Civil and 'Miscellaneous Charges .. 

1. (a) India Office. Question settled. 

1. (6) Aden. Do. 

1. (c) Persian Mission. The division of diplomatic and consular 
charges based on the Welby Report remains in force, but 
the financial and administrative arrangements are not 
regarded as satisfactory by either Government. Proposals 
have been put forward by each side, but agreement has 
not been reached, and negotiations at the moment are at 
a standstill., 

China Consulates. The Welby Commission recommended 
that a contribution of £12,500 a year paid by India towards 
the cost of these consulates should be continued. This 
contribution was subsequently waived, as explained in 
para. 9, as part compensation for the waiver by India of 
the contribution of £50,000 towards the cost of tiie India 
Office recommended by the Commission. A deduction of 
£12,000 a year is now^ made, however, for this reason from 
the amount which would otherwise be payable by the 
Treasury under present arrangements towards the cost of 
the Office, and accordingly India is regarded as contri- 
buting £12,000 a year towards the coat of the diplomatic 
. and consular services in China. The Foreign Office do 

■ , not regard this sum as a sufficient contribution in present- 

’■ day conditions, but the India Office, do not agree, and, as 

in the case of Persia, negotiations are at a standstill 

(a) Capitation Rate, The present position has ■been Rescribed i 


{d) Pa jmeiif for , Indian troops employed out of Iiiclia. Tlie 
position is as left after tfie Welby settlement, dispute 
arose in regard to the incidenee of cost of the troops des- 
patched from India, for service in the Great War, the 
(ioveriimeiit of India. having volunteered to bear their 
ordinary charges, ie., the charges which would have had 
to be met had they remained in India (the dispute in 
regard to the £40 millions pension claim arose independently 
of the despatch of the British troops from India, as it 
applied equally to the troops who were not despatched 
from that country,,, but had previously served there). 
The position was different in the case of the Indian Mixed 
Brigade of the Shanghai Defence. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desired that the Government of India should contri- 
bute the ordinary charges of the Brigade, or at least those 
of the Indian troops included in the Brigade, but the 
Government of India were not prepared to contribute any 
portion of the cost, 

3. Naval charges. 

Contribution by the Government of India towards the expenses 
of His Majesty’s ships in Indian waters. The position is 
as stated in para. 19, 

II. Procedure for the settlement, in cases of dispute, of administra- 
tive charges. The position is as stated above. 

III. Liberal treatment for India. The position in regard to the Sea 

Transport Contribution has been set out in para. 30 above, while India’s 
oiaim to a general contribution in resj)ect of her heavy military charges 
is referred to in para. 31. • 

34. It will be seen that the chief questions outstanding are those 
relating to the settlement of disputes, to the Capitation Rate, ancT to 
India’s claim to a contribution by His Majesty’s Government towards 
her military expenditure, 

35. Of matters not dealt with by the Welby Commission the most^ 
important still remaining unsettled in the proposed '' no-payment 
settlement,” of the outstanding War claims, the ratification of which 
should be followed by the submission of a Resolution to Parliament 
confirming the Further Contribution of £13^600,000 provisionally made 
iy India.' 

- ' . ' • ^ ' W. EOBINSOK. ^ • 

Ihbia ,'Ofhce, . ^ ^ 

1st Jidg 1929. ' ^ ' 
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